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PREFACE. 


This  volume  has  been  carefully  revised  up  to  the  date  of  publication. 
It  includes  the  Southern  provinces  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
which  once  formed  the  continental  portion  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  render  the  account  of  the  Museum 
of  Naples  as  correct  as  possible  according  to  the  latest  arrangement ; 
and  the  Drives  and  Hides  round  the  city,  and  the  Excursions  in  the 
neighbourhood,  have,  it  is  hoped,  been  so  arranged  as  to  enable 
the  traveller  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  time  at  his  disposal.  The 
description  of  Pompeii  is  adapted  to. suit  the  convenience  of  the 
traveller  arriving  by  train ;  and  the  new  Railway  routes  through  Cala- 
bria, for  the  account  of  which,  in  the  seventh  edition,  the  Editor  was 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Sir  James  Lacaita,  have  been  further 
improved. 

Information  of  a  practical  and  useful  nature  obtained  on  the  spot 
will  always  be  acceptable,  and  can  be  forwarded  to  the  Editor,  at  the 
office  of  the  Publisher,  60a,  Albemarle-street. 


January,  1878. 
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Kil.,  kilometre ;  m.,  English  mile. 

Hr.,  hour ;  min.,  minute. 

Fr.,  franc ;  c,  centime. 

Rly.,  railway ;  stat.,  station. 

Inhab.,  inhabitants ;  cent,  century. 

The  intermediate  distances  between  halting-places  on  the  Roads  and  Rlys.  arc  usually 
given  in  kilometres,  as  being  the  standing  measure  in  use  in  Italy.  As  4  ki].=l 
league  {lieue)=z2i  Engl,  m.,  it  is  easy,  by  dividing  by  4,  and  then  multiplying  by  2}, 
to  reduce  kilometres  to  miles. 

Instead  of  designating  a  town  or  village  by  th6  vague  words  '*  large  "  or  "  small," 
the  amount  of  its  population,  according  to  the  latest  census,  is  stated,  as  presenting  e 
more  exact  scale  of  the  importance  and  size  of  the  place. 

Each  Route  is  numbered  with  Arabic  figures,  corresponding  with  those  attached  to 
the  Route  on  the  Map,  which  thus  serves  as  an  Index  to  the  Book. 
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1.  GeNEBAL  TOPOORAFHT. 

The  Southern  portion  of  the  Italian  peninsula  and  of  the  present 
Italian  kingdom  formerly  constituted  the  NeapoUtan  provinces  or  con- 
tinental portion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Siciiies,  known  as  the  Dominj 
di  qud  del  Faro,  boimd^  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Papal  States,  on  the 
NJS.  by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  S  J),  by  the  Ionian,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Mediterranean  seas. 

In  ancient  times  the  Tiber  was  the  boundary  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Italy.  The  acquisitions  of  the  Holy  See  in  the  midole  ages 
changed  the  ancient  landmarks,  and  transferred  a  portion  of  Southern 
Italy  to  the  Popes.  The  frontier-line  which  till  lately  divided  the  pro- 
vinces of  Naples  &om  the  Papal  States,  with  few  trifling  exceptions,  was 
before  the  recent  pohtical  changes  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  establish- 
ment of  the  monarchy  by  the  r^ormans  in  1130.  It  commenced  on 
the  Adriatic  at  the  Tronto,  and  terminated  on  the  Mediterranean, 
about  2  m.  E.  of  Terracina.  The  length  of  this  line  of  frontier,  follow- 
ing its  numerous  windings,  was  about  210  m. ;  the  direct  distance 
not  more  than  115. 

The  area  included  within  these  Umits  was  estimated  at  about  31,595 
English  square  miles.  The  length  of  the  kingdom,  measured  along  the 
curved  line  of  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  from  the  Tronto  to  the  Cape 
of  Spartivento,  was  350  m.,  the  breadth  varying  considerably.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Garigliano  in  the  Bav  of  Gaeta,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Trigno  on  the  Adriatic,  is  70  m.,  ana  about  the  same  from  Salerno 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Carapelle ;  from  Capo  di  Incosa  to  Ban  112  m., 
and  to  Brindisi  150 ;  from  the  shore  N.  of  Paola  to  S.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Crati  it  is  29  m.,  and  only  16  between  the  Gulfs  of  Sant'  Eufemia 
and  of  SquiUace. 

The  cludn  of  the  Apennines  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  NeapoHtan 
provinces.  Their  highest  peaks  are  in  the  Abruzzi,  where  the  Monte 
Oomo,  or  Chran  Sasso  d*Italiay  between  Teramo  and  Aquila,  is  10,154 
English  fb.  above  the  sea,  and  Monte  Amaro  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Maiella  groups  9130  ft.;  in  the  province  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  the 
Monte  MUdto^  the  highest  peak  of  the  Matese,  6745  ;  in  Basilicata,  Monte 
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Dolcedormej  6875 ;  in  Calabria,  Monte  Cocuzzo,  5620  fb.,  and  Montalto, 
the  culminating  point  of  the  Aspromonte,  4380  ft. 

The  principal  rivers  are,— on  the  W.  coast,  the  Liris  or  Garigliano, 
the  Vdtumo,  and  the  Sde.  On  the  Adriatic,  the  Tronto,  Vomano^ 
Fescara^  Sangro,  Trigno,  Bifemo,  Fortore,  and  the  Ofanto.  On  the 
Ionian  sea,  the  Bradanoj  Basente,  Agri,  Sinno,  and  CrcUi.  The  incon- 
siderable amount  of  tide  renders  the  mouths  of  these  rivers  useless 
as  harbours,  except  for  very  small  vessels. 

The  principal  harbours  and  roadsteads  frequented  by  shipping  are, — 
on  the  W.  coast,  Gaeta,  Baice,  Nojoles,  Castdlamarey  and  the  little  Bay 
of  Tropea;  on  the  Ionian  sea,  Taranto,  and  OalUpoli;  on  the  eastern 
coasts,  Brindm,  greatly  deteriorated  by  accumulations  of  sand  and  by 
vears  of  neglect,  but  now  so  much  improved  as  to  render  it  the 
best  harbour  of  the  Italian  kingdom  on  the  Adriatic,  Bari,  Mdfetta, 
Bisceglie,  Traniy  Barletta,  Manfredonta,  Termoli,  Ortmia,  and  Pescara ; 
but  most  of  the  latter  are  only  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  little 
water. 

There  are  few  lakes.  The  largest  are, — ^the  Lago  di  Fttcino  or  di  Celano 
in  the  Abruzzi,  now  being  gradually  drained  of  its  contents,  the  Lcigo 
di  Fondi  in  Terra  di  Lavoro,  the  La^o  di  Lesina  and  Logo  di  Salpi  in 
the  Capitanata^  and  the  small  volcanic  lakes  of  Agnano  (also  drained), 
AvemtiSy  &c.,  near  Naples. 

The  principal  islands  are  the  Ponza  group  off  the  Bay  of  Gaeta ; 
Ischia,  Procida,  and  Caprt  in  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  the  Iscla  di  JDino  in 
the  Gulf  of  Policastro ;  and  the  islands  of  Tremiti  in  the  Adriatic. 

This  portion  of  the  Peninsula  is  divided  into  16  provinces,  of  which 
Basilicata  and  Capitanata  are  the  largest,  Abruzzo  Citeriore  and  the  Pro- 
vince of  Naples  the  smallest.  The  annexed  table  shows  the  distri- 
bution of  the  population  by  provinces,  when  the  last  Census  was 
taken,  on  the  1st  Jan.,  1873,  with  the  chief  towns  of  each,  and  the 
names  of  the  districts  (jOircondarii)  into  which  they  are  divided. 

Provinces,  or  Prefectures.    Districts,  or  Subprefectures.  Population. 

ABRUZZO  CITERIORE.  Chieti 116,325 

Chibti.  Lanciano 111,820   }    339,986 

Vasto 111,841 


ABRUZZOIULTERIORE  I. 
Teramo. 

ABRUZZO  ULTERIORE  II. 
Aquila. 


BASILICATA. 

POTENZA. 


Teramo 142,183 

Civita  di  Penne     .     .     . 


IW    }    246,004 


BKNEVENTO. 

Bl?NEVENTO. 


Aquila 107,198 

Civita  Ducale    ....  50,797 

Avezzano 94,971 

Solmona 79,818 

Potenza 182,865 

Melfi 106,721 

Matera 103,701 

Lagon^o 117,256 

Benevento 98,954 

Cerreto 75,356 

S.  Bartolommeo     .     .     .  57,698 


332,784 


510,543 


232,008 
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Provinces,  ob  PRBFBcrruBBi.   Districts,  or  Subprefectdbes.  Population, 

CALABRIA  CITERIORE.  Coseiiza 171,182 

COSENZA.  Castrovillui i     ,     .     .     .  117,688    i    jjaauq 

Paola 94,426    >   **<^»*<>» 

Rossano 57,172 

CALABRIA  ULTERIORE  I.      Remio 124,280 

Reqgio,  Palme 118,815   )    353,608 

Geraoe 110,513 

CALABRIA  ULTERIORE  IL     Catoozaro 131,463 

Catanzaro.  Monteleone 123,532    .    ^ioooa 

Cotrone 61,575    '   *A-i,-Jb 

Micastro 95,656 

CAPITANATA.  FoggU 149,111    1 

FOGOIA.  Saiueyero 126,414   \  322,758 

Bovino 47,233   ) 

MOLISE  OR  SANNIO.  Campobasso      ....  126,793    ) 

Cahpobasso.  Larino 98,233    (    364,208 

Iflernia 139,182   ) 

NAPOLI.  Napoli 547,660   \ 

Napoli.  Caatellammaio      .     .     .  159,214    I    q«_  „ko 

Pozzuoli 72,037    f   ^^i*^^ 

Casoria  .......  128,841    J 

PRINCIPATO  CITERIORE.        Salerno 251,682   \ 

Salerno.  Vallo 100,109   I    ...  ^«q 

Sala 86,108    f   ^**.7rf8 

Campagna 103,839   j 

PRINCIPATO  ULTERIORE.      ATellino 170,660 

AVELLINO.  S.  Angelo  de' Loiubardi .  115,792    }    375,691 

Ariano 89,239 

TERRA  DI  BARI.  Bari 285,993 

Bart.  Barletta 233,176   }    604,540 

Altamura 85,371 

TERRA  DI  LAVORO.  Caserta 271,311 

Caserta.  Piedimoute  d'Alife      .     .       51,854 

Sora 142,342    }    697,403 

Gaeta 143,745 

Nola 38,151 

TERRA  ly  OTRANTO.  Brindisi 110,748   > 

Brindisi.  Lecce 127,247    I    -qq  -q - 

Gallipoli 120,259    \  ^^^'^^^ 

Taranto 135,340   J 

ToUl  population  in  1873 7,175,311 

„  „         1862 6,988,130 

Increase 187«181 
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2.   CLABSIOAL  TOPOORAPHT. 

There  ia  no  oountry  in  Europe  whose  population  is  composed  of  a 
greater  variety  of  races  than  tne  South  of  Italy.  They  were  never 
extinguished  or  absorbed  b^  the  conquests  of  Kome,  or  by  the 
political  changes  during  the  middle  ages.  In  Naples  there  has  always 
been  a  mixture  of  many  nations ;  but  in  the  provmces  we  still  find  the 
descendants  of  the  Marsi,  the  Samnites,  the  Bruttii,  the  Lncanians,  the 
Oalabri,  the  Greeks,  and  other  races  of  antiquitv.  The  wars  of  these 
tribes  with  Rome  thinned  their  numbers,  and  deprived  them  of  their 
independence,  but  did  not  destroy  their  nationality.  Even  the  Latin 
colonies  planted  among  them  failed  to  effect  more  than  a  temporary 
fiision.  Long  after  the  allied  states  had  compelled  Rome  to  admit  them 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  their  national  customs  were  regarded  with 
curiosity  by  the  Roman  men  of  letters ;  and  the  most  striking  proofs 
which  we  possess  that  their  ancient  habits  were  never  extinguished 
are  to  be  found  in  the  poets  and  historians  of  the  empire.  The  Greeks 
resisted  even  more  successfully  all  the  efforts  of  Rome  to  amalgamate 
them  with  her  own  people.  When  the  Samnite  and  the  Oscan  lan- 
guages had  ceased  to  be  spoken,  Greek  remained  the  language  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coasts,  and  survived  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. It  appears  that  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  cities  of 
Apulia  found  it  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  trade  to  spesik  Latin, 
they  still  used  their  native  tongue  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other, 
a  fact  which  explains  the  epithet  Mingues,  applied  by  the  Romans  to 
the  citizens  of  Canusium.  JDuring  the  Byzantme  rule  the  kingdom  re- 
ceived the  greatest  infusion  of  foreign  blood  and  foreign  habits  since  the 
period  of  the  ancient  colonisation ;  but  these  Greek  settlements  were  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  coasts  of  Apulia  and  to  certain  districts  of  Calabria. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces  when  they 
were  invaded  by  the  Barbarians  of  the  North.  These  tribes  overran 
the  country  without  occupying  it.  The  Lombards,  who  followed,  left 
but  little  impression  on  the  national  character.  The  Normans,  by  the 
foundation  of  the  existing  monarchy  on  the  basis  of  feudal  institutions, 
amalgamated  the  mixed  races  into  one  people  without  destroying  their 
distinctive  features.  Hence  we  find  that  amidst  all  the  changes  of 
dynasty,  from  the  Norman  conquest  to  our  own  times,  the  varied 
elements  of  the  population  have  retained  the  national  character, 
the  domestic  habits,  the  amusements,  and  even  in  some  instances 
the  language,  of  the  ancient  races  they  are  descended  from.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Celano  the  traveller  will  find  the 
descendants  of  the  Marsi,  still  known  for  their  skill  as  serpent- 
charmers,  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Virgil.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Pelasgic  cities  he  will  find  the  Greek  costumes  still 
worn  as  gracefully  by  the  female  peasantry  as  on  the  paintings  on 
the  vases  of  Magna  Grsecia.  In  many  of  the  cities  of  Greek  origin 
on  the  coast  he  will  see  the  hair  of  the  young  maiden  coiled  as  on  the 
statues  of  the  Grecian  sculptors.  In  Apulia  and  in  Calabria  he  will 
frequently  find  articles  of  costume  of  which  he  will  recognise  the  pro- 
totypes in  the  bas-reliefe  and  paintings  of  Pompeii  and  fierculaneum. 
At  Naples  he  will  observe  the  Mimica  of  the  Greeks  still  in  use,  as  the 
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unspoken  but  expressive  language  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  At 
Ischia  and  Procida  he  may  stOl  perhaps  chance  to  see  the  national  dance 
performed  as  of  old  to  the  sound  of  the  timbrel,  and  in  Greek  costumes. 
In  the  agricultural  districts,  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  he  will  find 
implements  as  primitive  and  prejudices  as  inveterate  as  those  which 
characterised  the  fieu^mer  of  Roman  times.  In  all  the  ports  of  the  S. 
coast  he  will  recognise  in  the  Phrygian  cap  and  the  capote  of  the  sailors 
the  patterns  represented  in  the  paintings  of  the  Pompeii  taverns. 
In  some  districts  he  will  find  the  Greek  and  in  others  the  Latin 
element  predominating  in  the  language  of  the  peasantry ;  in  others 
he  will  be  struck  by  the  prevalence  of  Oscan  words.  The  great  festival 
of  Monte  Yergine  will  remind  him  of  the  Dionysiac  procession ;  and  half 
a  century  has  scarcely  passed  since  the  remnants  of  the  worship  of 
Priapus  were  extirpated  from  Isemia.  We  shall  now  take  a  brief  and 
rapid  survey  of  the  ancient  geography  of  the  country. 

Beginning  with  the  northern  provinces,  two  of  the  Abruzzi  formed 
portions  of  countries  which  were  until  lat^  divided  between  Naples  and 
the  Papal  States. — Abruzzo  Ui/rERiORB  I.  in  its  upper  portion  formed 
part  of  Picenum,  whose  territory  extended  asfai*  N.  as  Ancona,and  whose 
capital,  Ascidum  Picenum,  bore  nearly  its  modem  name — Ascoli.  The 
central  portion  of  the  province  was  the  coimtry  of  the  Prtetutiiy  whose 
capital,  Interamna  PrtBtutianOy  is  the  modem  Teramo,  The  lower  dis- 
tricts between  the  VoTnanus  and  the  Atemus  were  inhabited  by  the 
Vestiai^  whose  capital,  Pinna,  is  the  present  Civita  di  Penne.  Abruzzo 
Ui/TERioRB  II.  includes  part  of  Sabina  and  Samnium,  In  the  Sabine  por- 
tion the  principal  city  was  Amitemumy  of  which  ruins  still  exist  at  San 
Vittorino.  The  central  district  was  inhabited  by  the  Marsi,  within  whose 
territory  were  the  Lacus  Fucintts  and  Alba  Fucensis.  In  the  valleys  of  the 
Imele  and  the  SaJto,  in  what  is  now  the  Oicolano  district,  were  tne  cities 
of  the  Aborigines  and  Arcadian  Pelasgi,  described  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus  as  in  ruins  and  deserted  in  his  time.  Between  the  E.  shore  of 
the  Fucinus  and  the  mountains  of  Maiella  was  the  territory  of  the  Pelignt\ 
whose  chief  cities  were  Corfinium  and  Sulmo,  Abruzzo  Citeriore 
comprises  the  territory  of  the  Marrucini  and  Frentani,  Their  capital, 
Teate,  is  the  modem  Chieti,  The  Frentani  occupied  thatportion  of  the 
province  which  lay  between  the  Sagrus  and  the  Pronto,  Tneir  territory 
therefore  includea  the  entire  coast  of  the  present  province  of  Molise 
and  part  of  Capitanata.  Molise,  sometimes  called  Sannio,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  Samnite  races  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  its  popu- 
lation, comprises  that  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Frentcmi,  in 
which  their  capital,  Larinum,  was  situated.  The  W.  districts  of  Mo- 
lise were  occupied  by  the  Carace7ii  and  the  Pentri,  whose  cities  of 
Aufidena  and  jEsemia  still  bear  the  names  of  Alfidena  and  Isemia, 
TiKRA  DI  Lavoro,  extending  from  the  liris  to  the  range  of  moimtains 
which  bounds  the  Gulf  of  Naples  on  the  £.,  includes  the  greater  part 
of  Campania  Felix,  The  S.  limit  of  that  territory  was  the  SiUirm,  now 
the  Sde,  near  PsDstum ;  but  the  modem  province  is  boimded  by  the 
SamOy  the  ancient  Samus,  near  whose  S.  bank  Pompeii  was  situated. 
Between  the  frontier  at  Terracina  and  the  valley  of  the  liris,  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro  includes  a  part  of  the  Volscian  territory.  In  that 
district^  watered  by  the  Liris  and  Fihrcnns,  were  So^^a  and  Arpinv/ta^ 
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Provincia  di  Napoli  includes  all  the  maritime  district  of  Campania^ 
from  the  Lago  di  Patria^  near  the  site  of  Litemum,  to  the  Mons  Lactarius, 
now  Monte  Sanf  Angelo,  behind  Castellammare.    Pkincipato  Ui/teriobe 
comprises  the  territory  of  the  Hirpini,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Samnite  tribes.     Principato  Citeriore  includes  the  E.  portion   of 
Campania,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Picentini^  and  extended  from  the 
tSa/mm  to  the  Stlarus,  and  that  district  of  Lucania  which  was  comprised 
within  the  windings  of  the  latter  river  from  its  source  to  the  sea.    It 
embraced  the  coast  from  Psestum  to  Policastro,  including  the  Posidium 
Promontorium,  now  Punta  di  lAcosaj  and  the  Promontoriu/m  Palmurum, 
The  principal  cities  of  the  Picentini  were  Nuceria  and  Salemum,  which 
have  very  nearly  preserved  their  ancient  names  in  Nocera  and  Salerno. 
In  Lucania,  within  the  limits  of  this  province,  the  chief  cities  were 
Posidonia,  called  by  the  Romans  PcRstum ;  Velia^  or  Hdia ;  Pyrus,  or 
Btixenttmif  now  Policastro;  and  Scidros,  the  modem  Sapri.     Capi- 
TANATA,  extending  from  the  Fronto  (Fortore)  to  the  Aufidm  (0/anto), 
occupies  that  portion  of  Apulia  to  wnich  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
of  Apvlia  Baunia,  or   '^the  parched  Apuha."    In  uie  N.E.  angle 
of  this  province  is  the  promontory  of  Mons   Garganus.  —  Terra  di 
Bari  occupies  the  S.  pomon  of  the  Apuhan  plain,  which  was  distin- 
guished from  the  N.  by  the  name  of  Apulia  Peucetia,  or  "  the  Apulia 
aboimding  in  fir-trees."    This  district  extended  from  the  Aufidus  to 
the  borders  of  ancient  Calabria,  which  were  situated  about  midway 
between  Barium  and  Brundusium.    Its  principal  cities  were  Canmium, 
CarmcBy  Pvhi,  Buttmtum,  and  Gnatia,    Many  of  these  places  have  been 
made  familiar  to  the  scholar  by  Horace's  account  of  his  journey  to 
Brundusium. — Terra  d'  Otranto  was  Calabria,  a  term  now  apphed 
to  a  different  part  of  the  kingdom.    The  N.  district  of  this  country 
of  the  Calabri  was  called  Messapia ;  the  E.,  lapygia ;  the  S.,  Salentina, 
The  principal  cities  were  Bnmdusivm,  RvdicB,  LupicB,  or  Lycium ;  Hy- 
druntum,  Manduria,  Uxentum,  Callipolis,  and  Tarentum, — Basilicata 
occupies  the  W.  borders  of  Apulia  and  the  greater  part  of  Lucania, 
the  exceptions  being  those  outMng  portions  which  are  comprised  in 
the  provinces  of  P&ncipato  Ulteriore  and  Calabria  Citeriore.     The 
principal  objects  of  interest  comprised  in  this  province  were  Ventisia, 
the  birthplace  of  Horace,  and  the  extinct  volcauo  of  Mons  Vvltur,  above 
Melfi.    Within  the  Lucanian  frontier,  in  the  province  of  BasiHcata, 
were  Ferentum,  Acherontia,  Bantia,  Potentia,  Metapontium,  Heraclea,  and 
Siris, — Calabria  Citeriorb  occupies  the  S.  portion  of  Lucania  and 
part  of  Bruttium,  which  extendecl  from  the  Lucanian  border  to  the 
extreme  point  of  Italy.    The  Bruttii  were  regarded  as  amongst  the 
most  unciviUzed  races  of  Italy.     Sybaris  held  them  in  subjection, 
but  on  the  destruction  of  that  city  they  asserted  their  independence. 
Ennius  tells  us  that  they  spoke  the  Oscan  language,  but  became 
familiar  with  the  Greek  from  their  continued  intercourse  with  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  coast.  The  country  is  now  divided  into  Calabria  Cite- 
riore, Calabria  Ulteriore  L,  and  Calabria  Ulteriore  II.  Calabria  Citeriore 
includes  that  portion  of  ancient  Lmania  which  hes  S.  of  the  modem 
frontier  of  Basilicata.    Within  this  territory  were  Lagaria^  Sybaris,  and 
Thwrii.     Farther  inland  is  Cansentia^  the  Bruttian  metropolis,  the 
modem  Cosenza,    The  central  and  S.  districts  of  this  province  consist 
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of  a  Vast  ti-act  of  mountain  pasturage  and  forest,  which  still  bears  the 
name  of  Silc^—tk  tract  from  which  several  of  the  maritime  nations  of 
antiquity  derived  the  masts  and  timber  for  their  fleets. — Calabria 
(Jlteriorr  n.  commences  on  the  Ionian  Sea,  N.  of  the  Promontorium 
Cnmisaa,  now  the  Punta  deW  Alice,  and  traverses  the  range  of  La  Sila  in  a 
S.W.  direction,  to  the  Savuto  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
principal  localities  of  classical  interest  on  the  Ionian  are  Petilia^  now 
Strongcii ;  Croton,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Pvthagorean  philosophy ; 
the  Lacinium  Pvomontoritim,  on  which  stood  the  Temple  of  Juno 
Lacinia,  ScylactBum,  now  SquUiace,  gave  the  name  of  the  Sinus  Scyla- 
cceus  to  the  modem  Gulf  of  Squillace.  On  the  Mediterranean  were 
Tertna,  founded  by  Crotona  and  destroyed  by  Hannibal,  and  Ilijp- 
ponium,  with  its  Temple  and  Grove  of  Proserpine. — Calabria  Ulteriore 
I.  is  the  most  southern  province  of  the  kingdom.  The  sites  of  classical 
interest  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  were  Metaurum,  now  Qioja; 
Mamerttum,  the  modem  Oppido;  the  Cratais,  now  the  Solano;  the 
classical  rock  of  Scylla,  which  still  preserves  its  ancient  name ;  Hhegium ; 
the  promontory  of  Ijeuxiopetra,  now  Capo  delV  Armi;  and  the  river 
CaicinuSy  now  the  Amenddea,  which  divided  the  Bhegian  from  the 
Locrian  territory.  On  the  E.  coast,  Caulon ;  the  river  Sagra,  which 
witnessed  the  overthrow  of  the  Crotoniats  by  the  Locrians ;  Locri  Epi- 
zephyrii,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Magna  Grsecia ;  the  Zephyrium 
Promontoriumy  now  Capo  di  Bnizzano;  and  Proinontorium  Jlerculis, 
the  modem  Capo  di  Spartivento. 


3.  Agriculture. 

The  Southern  provinces  of  Italy  are  calculated  to  contain  25,275^645 
moggie,  or  20,220,516  English  acres,  of  which  about  three-fifths  only 
are  actually  under  cultivation.  Signer  Granata,  professor  of  practical 
chemistrv  and  agriculture  in  the  University  of  Is  aples,  in  his  work  on 
the  Bural  Economy  of  the  Kingdom,  classified  the  agriculture  of  these 
provinces  under  three  distinct  systems,  which  he  called  the  Mountain, 
the  Campanian,  and  the  Apulian  systems. 

The  Mountain  System  includes  the  cultivated  districts  generally, 
with  the  exception  of  the  plains  of  Campania  and  Apulia,  but 
the  term  does  not  apply  to  the  higher  ranges  of  the  mountain  chain 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  country.  The  farms  in  this  class  are 
of  small  extent,  varying  from  2  to  7  English  acres.  The  rotation 
generally  begins  with  spring  wheat  or  maize.  When  the  summer  crop 
IS  gathered  in,  the  ground  is  prepared  for  wheat,  which  is  sown  in 
autunm.  This  is  followed  in  the  second  year  by  another  crop  of  wheat, 
or,  in  elevated  situations,  by  one  of  barley,  oats,  or  beans.  Two  years 
of  rest  succeed,  during  which  the  herbage  which  springs  up  is  grazed 
down  bjr  sheep.  Of  late  jrears  an  improved  system  has  been  intro- 
duced, in  which  the  rotation  on  light  soils  is  as  follows :  1st  year 
fallow,  with  maize  or  potatoes ;  2nd  wheat ;  3rd  rye ;  while  on  strong 
soils,  manured  b^  sheep,  it  is  in  the  1st  year  fallow,  with  potatoes ;  in 
the  2nd  nbeat ;  in  the  3rd  beans ;  in  the  4th  barley. 

The  Oampanian  System  prevails  from  the  Bay  of  Gaeta  to  Sorrento. 
[8.  Itaiy.-}  h 
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including  the  islands  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  It  differs  from  the  moun- 
tain system  in  the  larger  size  of  the  farms,  in  the  advantages  of  a  hght 
and  rich  volcanic  soil,  and  in  the  abundance  of  manure.  There  is 
therefore  no  fallow  in  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  ground  being  kept  from 
year  to  year  in  a  state  of  high  cultivation.  One  of  the  cluu*acteristic 
features  of  the  Campanian  system  is  the  cultivation  of  grain  crops 
imder  the  shade  of  trees.  This  practice  has  frequently  been  noticed 
by  travellers  as  a  proof  of  bad  farming ;  but  in  this  district  it  is  found 
that  the  soil,  when  thus  protected,  produces  both  grain  and  grass  of 
better  quality,  though  perhaps  in  smaller  quantities.  This  deficiency 
in  the  amount  of  the  crop  is  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  farmer 
being  enabled  to  combine  arable  husbandly  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  the  mulberry,  and  the  orange.  If  he  prefer  the  vine,  he  plants 
elms  or  poplars  on  which  to  train  it ;  if  the  olive  or  the  mulberry-tree 
be  the  object,  he  plants  them  in  rows  from  30  to  40  feet  apart,  thus 
leaving  ample  room  for  raising  a  crop  of  com  or  of  green  food  between 
them.  In  many  farms  another  permanent  crop  is  obtained  by  the 
introduction  of  the  stone-pine,  which  towers  over  all  other  trees  without 
depriving  them  of  simshine,  and  is  a  source  of  considerable  profit  in  a 
country  where  its  fruit  is  considered  one  of  the  delicacies  of  the  table. 
The  rotation  in  these  farms  is  managed  with  great  skill.  In  the 
beginning  of  October,  red  clover  and  artificial  grasses,  rape,  or  lupins 
are  raised,  to  provide  green  food  for  cattle  from  December  to  March. 
In  Apiil  the  land  is  ploughed.  Maize  is  then  sown  in  furrows  ;  with 
beans,  potatoes,  or  gourds  in  the  spaces  between  the  maize.  When 
these  summer  crops  are  gathered  in,  wheat  is  sown.  Sometimes  hemp 
ts^es  the  place  of  maize  in  the  first  year,  and  spring  wheat  in  the 
second,  when  the  groimd  is  manured  by  sheep.  Another  rotation  in 
&ec[uent  use  is  hemp  with  manure  in  the  1st  year ;  wheat  in  the  2nd ; 
sprmg  wheat  in  the  3rd ;  and  wheat  in  the  4th.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  land  thus  cultivated  yields  on  an  average  fifteenfold  per  moggio, 
which  is  equal  to  about  eighteenfold  on  the  EngHsh  acre.  A  sood  deal 
of  madder-root  has  been  of  late  years  grown  in  the  valley  of  the  Samo, 
as  weU  as  cotton  about  Scafati,  Pompeii,  &c. 

The  Apvlian  System^  known  as  that  of  the  Tavdliere,  is  peculiar  to 
the  great  plain  of  the  Pugha,  which  presents  a  vast  treeless  flat, 
parched  in  summer,  but  in  winter  clothed  with  luxuriant  herbage. 
The  soil  is  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  earth,  sometimes  deep  and 
rich,  resting  partly  on  Apennine  limestone,  and  partly  on  a  deep  bed 
of  gravel  mixed  with  clay,  forming  a  kind  of  argillaceous  breccia  of 
the  pliocene  period.  From  the  earliest  times  the  Samnite  shepherds 
were  accustomed  to  resort  to  this  plain  for  the  winter  pasturage 
of  their  flocks.  The  Romans  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  right  of 
grazing  upon  the  plain.  The  tax  was  continued  by  the  Lombards,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Normans,  pecuHar  privileges  being  granted  to  the 
shepherds  from  time  to  time,  to  reconcile  them  to  the  exaction. 
Under  the  sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Anjou,  the  tribute  assumed 
the  character  of  a  tax  upon  cattle  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom, viz.  20  golden  ducats  for  100  oxen,  and  2  ducats  for  100 
sheep.  Up  to  this  time  the  migration  of  the  flocks,  whatever  the  sum 
payable  as  tribute,  had  been  purely  voluntary.    In  1442  Alfonso  I, 
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made  the  migration  compulnut'i/.  To  reconcile  the  farmers  to  this  inno- 
vation, the  price  of  salt  was  reduced  in  their  favour,  and  various 
immunities  and  privileges  granted,  such  as  the  exemption  from  the 
tolls  exacted  by  the  barons  and  from  the  excise  duties  levied  by  the 
crown,  the  protection  of  their  produce  bv  the  prohibition  of  imjjorts  of 
wool  and  cheese,  &c.  Thus  the  Spanish  MvRta^  with  all  its  evils,  was 
transplanted  from  the  Sionu  Nevada  to  the  plain  of  Apulia.  The 
plain  itself  was  capable  of  affording  pasturage  to  upwards  of  900,000 
sheep,  allowing  60  acres  to  every  100  head.  The  concourse  of  cattle 
whicn  the  new  law  brought  into  the  plain  soon  made  the  crown  lands 
insufficient  for  theii*  accommodation.  To  meet  this  deficiency  Alfonso 
purchased  the  right  of  grazing  on  the  lands  of  the  neighbouring  barons, 
convents,  and  townships,  distinguishing  theso  tracts  by  the  name  of 
ristori.  These  new  pastures  were  estimated  to  supply  food  for  268,740 
sheep.  Two  other  tracts  of  pasturage  were  subsequcntlv  added,  one 
in  tne  Terra  d'Otranto,  the  other  in  the  Abruzzi,  each  capable  of 
feeding  about  25,000  sheep.  The  total  number,  therefore,  for  which 
pasturage  was  provided,  was  very  nearly  1,241,000.  The  price  paid  by 
the  farmer  for  five  months*  grazing  was  88  carHni  for  every  100  head 
of  sheep,  equivalent  to  IZ.  9».  4</.  For  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
flocks  to  and  from  the  plain,  three  great  roads,  still  called  the  Tmi- 
turi  deUe  Pecore^  were  opened,  one  commencing  at  Aquila,  another  at 
Celano,  the  third  at  Peschio  Asseroli.  Certain  tracts  adjacent  to  the 
great  roads  were  rented  by  the  crown  as  resting-places,  under  the 
name  of  riposi  lateralis  on  which  the  cattle  were  allowed  to  graze 
for  24  hours  daring  the  march.  Two  general  resting-places  were 
also  provided  for  them  on  their  arrival  on  the  plain,  to  give  time 
to  the  proper  officefB  to  apportion  the  pasture,  one  being  near  Larino, 
the  other  in  the  Murgie  of  !Minervino.  No  cattle  were  allowed  to 
approach  the  plain  by  any  except  the  appointed  roads,  on  which  at 
certain  points  stations  were  established,  where  each  proprietor  was 
requirea  to  declare  the  number  of  his  flock.  After  this  declaration 
liad  been  verifled  bv  the  officers,  the  number  was  duly  registered, 
with  the  amount  of  tax  payable  thereon.  As  soon  as  the  pasture 
was  partitioned,  the  formers  were  stationed,  under  the  name  of  toaiti^ 
in  certain  districts,  according  to  the  province  from  which  they  came, 
each  division  being  called  a  nazione.  These  nations  were  allowed  to 
hold  an  assembly,  at  which  they  elected  four  deputies  by  ballot  to 
represent  them  at  the  dogana  at  Foggia,  to  superintend  the  collection 
of  the  tax,  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  farmers  before  the  magis- 
trates, to  regulate  the  supply  of  food  and  the  distribution  of  salt, 
and  .to  decide  all  disputes  among  the  shepherds  connected  with  the 
pasturage.  The  tax  was  always  collected  at  Fog^a,  where  the  farmers 
were  compelled  to  sell  the  whole  produce  of  ISieir  stock.  One  half 
of  the  tax  was  collected  after  the  sale  of  the  live  stock,  the  other  half 
after  the  sale  of  the  wool.  Wlien  the  amount  sold  was  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  tax,  the  stock  of  wool  on  hand  was  stored  in  the  custom- 
house of  Foggia  as  security  for  the  balance.  No  farmer  could  remove 
his  flocks  fiitmi  the  plain  without  a  passport,  which  was  never  granted 
until  the  Grown  dues  were  satiHfied.  The  Tavoliere  became  a  mine 
of  wealth.    Doling  the  war  which  arose  out  of  the  Partition  Treaty  of 
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Granada,  Apulia  was  the  battle-field  of  the  contending  attnies,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  cattle  gave  a  blow  to  the  whole  system,  from  which 
it  would  never  have  recovered  if  the  viceroys  had  not  revived  it  as  an 
instrument  of  extortion.  In  1 602  the  system  had  become  so  odious,  that, 
though  the  viceroys  had  allowed  the  farmers  to  declare  the  number  of 
their  flocks  instead  of  having  them  coimted  by  the  ofl&cers  of  the 
dogana,  the  number  on  which  the  tax  was  paid  was  only  588,947,  about 
ha&  the  number  of  Alfonso's  time.  To  make  up  this  loss  of  revenue  the 
tax  was  then  doubled,  an  experiment  which  threatened  the  system  with 
ruin,  and  which  it  was  vainly  attempted  to  repair  by  again  diminishing  it, 
and  exempting  the  cattle  of  the  poor  from  the  compulsory  migration. 

On  the  accession  of  Charles  111.  the  system  was  made  the  subject  of 
official  in(^uiry.    It  was  found  that  the  farmers  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  more  land  than  they  required  for  pasture,  and  had  broken  up 
and  sown  with  com  a  portion  of  that  which  had  been  assigned  to 
them,  thereby  realising  large  profits  at  the  low  rate  which  they  paid 
for  pasturage.     The  people  of  Foggia,  also,  were  found  to  have  in- 
duced their  friends  who  nad  seats  at  the  local  board  to  give  them, 
at  a  low  price,  the  best  lots,  which  they  underlet  to  the  farmers  at 
a  high  rent.    To  check 'these  evils,  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  par- 
tition of  that  part  of  the  pasturage  which  had  been  subject  to  annual 
distribution    by  letting  the  land  on  lease  for  a  fixed  term  of  6  or 
more  years.    This  scheme  was  partially  carried  out  by  Ferdinand  I. 
i*ut  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  and  the  events  which  followed 
struck  at  the  root  of  the  whole  system.    The  farms  held  under  the 
crown  were  declared,  by  a  law  of  1806,  to  be  heritable  fiefs  of  those 
who  were  in  possession ;  and  the  occupants  of  lands  which  had  been 
assigned  to  them  for  grazing  were  acknowledged  as  owners  of  such 
lands,  on  payment  of  a  fixed  rent  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
their  cattle ;  the  rents,  however,  as  well  as  the  feudal  charges  payable 
on  all  kinds  of  land,  were  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  holder.    In 
1817,  two  years  after  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand,  the  system  was 
partly  re-estabhshed.    The  land  was  taken  from  those  who  had  been 
settled  on  it  ten  years  before,  and  the  rents  and  charges  were  declared 
to  be  irredeemable.    Since  the  annexation  of  the  Southern  provinces 
to  the  Italian  Kingdom,  the  Crown  has  resigned  its  right  of  ownership, 
and  the  leaseholders  may  become  freeholders  and  cultivate  their  holding, 
a  change  the  effects  of  which  are  already  visible  in  the  spread  of  cul- 
tivation.   The  tolls  and  rent  paid  to  the  Crown  under  the  last  Bourbon 
were  said  to  amount  on  an  average  to  more  than  80,0007.  per  annum. 
The  territory  of  the  Tavdiere  consists  of  7,355,600  imp.  acres,  situ- 
ated in  the  provinces  of  La  Capitanata,  Terra  di  Bari,  BEisihcata,  and 
Terra  di  Otranto. 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  Tavohere,  to  which  we  shall  only  add 
a  few  details  relating  to  the  constitution  of  the  flocks.  The  mandra,  or 
the  general  flock,  is  imder  the  care  of  a  massaro,  or  chief  shepherd,  a  sotto- 
massarOy  or  imder-shepherd,  and  a  cajpo-huttaroy  or  head  daiiyman.  The 
flock  is  subdivided  into  several  morrey  each  morra  imder  the  care  of  a 
shepherd,  a  dairyman,  and  an  upper-dairyman,  who  has  charge  of  the 
cheese.  To  eacn  Truyrra  two  dogs  and  a  mule  are  attached,  the  latter  for 
carrying  the  utensils  for  making  cheese,  and  the  baggage  of  the  shepherd. 
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The  chief  shepherd,  the  head  dairyman,  and  the  upper  dairyman  receive, 
in  wages,  24  ducats  (3Z.  Ids.)  per  annum,  with  food,  consisting  of  bread, 
oil,  imlk,  goats'  cheese,  and  salt,  and  a  dress  of  sheepskins,  a  coarse 
shirt,  breeches  of  the  coarsest  cloth,  and  sandals.  The  imder^shep- 
herd  receives  18  ducats  (Zl.)  per  annum ;  and  the  under-dair3rman  re- 
ceives 8  ducats  (IZ.  68,  Sd,)  for  the  first  year,  which  is  increased  at  the 
mte  of  a  ducat  a  year,  until  he  is  16  years  of  age,  when  hu  bccomoH 
an  imder-shepherd.  When  the  flocks  are  in  the  pastures,  all  these 
people  live  and  sleen  on  the  groimd  imder  a  tent  of  skins,  the  wives  in 
their  absence  attenoing  to  the  crops  in  the  mountains,  or  supporting 
themselves  b^  spinning. 

The  chief  hve-stock  bred  in  the  Southern  provinces  are  sheep,  goats, 
mules,  asses,  oxen,  cows,  horses,  and  buffalos.  The  sJieep  most 
in  request  are  the  white  fine-woolled  breed,  known  by  the  loctd 
name  of  pecore  gentili.  They  are  shorn  twice  a  year,  once  entirely 
in  the  spring,  and  only  half  in  the  summer.  Tuo  wool  is  mostly 
sold  and  exported ;  a  small  quantity,  however,  is  now  manufactured 
into  cloth  at  Arpiuo  and  other  places  of  the  kingdom.  From 
tlie  milk  of  the  sheep  a  cheese  is  made  which  constitutes  the  food 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  people,  and  is  a  more  immediate  source  of 
profit  to  the  farmer  than  the  wool.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  the 
oreed  of  sheep  which  produced  the  delicate  white  wool  of  antiquity  has 
long  since  disappeared,  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  milk  and 
cheese  than  to  the  wool.  The  horses^  which  had  formerly  great  celebrity 
in  Italy,  have  degenerated  in  the  last  century,  when  a  heavy  tax,  laid 
upon  tneir  exportation,  induced  the  other  states,  which  drew  their 
stocks  firom  Naples,  to  turn  their  attention  to  breeding.  Still  some  of 
the  horses  of  Capitanata  and  Calabria  are  fine  animals,  and  are  remark- 
able for  that  compact  form  which  justifies  the  boast  of  the  Neapolitans 
that  the  BeJbi  horses  in  the  Museum  are  the  type  of  the  existing  race. 
Mules  are  abundant  in  the  Abruzzi,  the  Terra  d*Otranto,  and  other  pro- 
vinces on  the  Adriatic.  Ilomed  cattle  have  hitherto  been  less  attended 
to  than  thev  deserve,  except  on  the  fietrms  of  the  richer  nobles.  Cows* 
miSL  is  seldom  made  into  butter,  except  for  the  supply  of  the  capital, 
olive-oil  being  used  in  its  stead  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom :  the  milk 
is  used  in  making  cheese.  The  oxen  are  used  in  ploughing  and  for 
draught.  Buffalos  are  also  used  for  draught  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  and 
part  of  Apulia,  and  their  milk  is  made  into  cheese.  The  swine  are 
generally  black,  and  in  the  warmer  regions  devoid  of  bristles,  as  in  and 
about  the  capital.  Many  districts  are  still  as  famous  for  hees  as  they 
were  in  classical  times. 

The  crops  throughout  the  kingdom  present  us  with  nearly  every  de- 
scription of  tree  and  plant  known  in  the  tempemte  and  torrid  zones. 
The  com  produced  in  the  continental  provinces  is  estimated,  on  a  fidl 
yesur's  average,  at  42,000,000  tomdl<i,  which,  calculated  at  5  tomola  to 
the  quarter,  gives  8,400,000  En^h  quarters.  The  Vine  is  of  universal 
cultivation.  Wlien  a  vineyard  is  to  oe  planted,  the  ground  is  usually 
prepared  for  two  years  previously ;  a  hght  calcareous  or  ai^iUaceous 
soil  is,  if  poMiUe,  selected ;  and  when  the  nature  of  the  ground  permits, 
a  gentle  elevation  is  preferred  to  a  level  surface.  The  mode  of  pro- 
pagatioQ  it  eiftfaer  by  layers  or  by  cuttings.    In  the  third  year  the  pUa^ 
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begin  to  bear  fruit.  The  vintage  commences  at  the  end  of  September. 
The  grapes  are  collected  in  a  vat  sunk  beneath  the  floor,  in  which  they 
are  generally  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  days  before  they  are  trodden 
out.  The  liquor  is  drawn  off  into  casks,  but  so  Httle  skill  is  exercised 
in  the  treatment  of  the  wine,  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  whole  pro- 
duce is  fit  only  to  be  converted  into  brandy,  in  which  form  it  is 
exported  to  foteign  coimtries.  The  Olive  flourishes  best  in  dry  and 
stony  districts,  and  in  plains  or  slopes  open  to  the  S.  On  the  hills  the 
produce  is  less,  but  the  quaUty  of  the  oil  is  superior.  There  are 
numberless  varieties.  That  of  V  enafro,  known  by  the  local  name  of  the 
Sergia,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Lacinvc 
of  Phny.  There  are  three  modes  of  propagation,  by  slips,  by  shoots, 
and  by  grafting  runners  or  shps  on  the  wild  ohve.  Propagation  by 
sHps  is  performed  in  winter,  and  in  10  years  the  shp  becomes  a  pro- 
fitable tree.  Shoots  require  many  years  before  they  become  productive . 
Grafting  by  sHps  is  performed  in  March  and  April,  and  is  the  most 
expeditious  mode  of  propagation,  the  fruit  being  produced  in  5  years. 
The  flowering  takes  place  in  June,  and  the  finoit  begins  to  ripen  in 
October,  when  it  is  fit  for  being  preserved  for  the  table.  If  required 
for  making  oil,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  tree,  where  it  soon  turns 
black,  and  reaches  maturity  in  December.  The  oil-mills  of  the  present 
day  differ  very  Httle  from  those  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins 
at  Pompeii  and  Stabise.  The  oil  of  Yico,  Sorrento,  Massa,  and  of  some 
other  places  near  Naples,  is  in  high  repute.  The  oU  of  Terra  d'Otranto, 
however,  is  by  far  the  most  important  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
That  province  and  the  Terra  dd  Bari  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  culti- 
vation, about  two-thirds  of  each  being  covered  with  oHve-grounds. 
The  Mtdherry-tree,  under  the  Aragonese  dynasty,  was  an  object  of 
general  cultivation ;  but  the  heavy  duty  imposed  on  silk  in  the  last 
cent.  (3  carhni  per  lb.)  discouraged  the  farmers  from  planting  them, 
and  it  has  only  been  in  recent  years  that  the  cultivation  has  been 
resumed.  The  raw  silk  of  the  provinces  of  Napoli,  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
the  two  Principati,  and  Calabria,  is  excellent,  and  finds  a  ready  market 
abroad.  The  Fig  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  eastern  provinces. 
The  Almond  is  a  very  profitable  tree,  but  it  is  hable  to  be  injured  by 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  whilst  in  flower.  The  Carouha  grows 
better  near  the  seashore,  and  is  a  striking  object  with  its  grotesque 
&uit-pods,  which  form  an  important  article  as  the  food  of  horses.  The 
hazel-nut  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avellino. 
The  Orange  and  the  Lemon  are  propagated  by  layers.  A  twig  is 
struck  in  a  pot  in  the  autumn,  and  is  separated  from  the  tree  in  May, 
when  it  is  transplanted :  it  requires  6  or  8  years  before  it  becomes 
productive.  The  Date-palm  produces  fruit,  but  cannot  be  said  to 
ripen  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  Tohacco-plant  is  cultivated 
in  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  on  the  table-lwid  behind  the  Capo  di  Leuca, 
where  it  is  considered  the  best  in  Italy;  the  Cotton-plant  in  the 
provinces  of  Naples,  Terra  di  Lavoro,  Bari,  Otranto,  Basilicata,  and 
Calabria;  it  is  said  to  thrive  best  in  the  Terra  d'Otranto  and  the 
Maremma  of  Basihcata,  where  the  soil  is  hght  and  swampy;  the 
plant  begins  to  blossom  in  July,  and  towards  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober the  capsules  begin  to  burst.    Bice  is  grown  in  the  marshy  dis- 
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tricts  beyond  Salerno  and  in  the  Adriatic  provinces,  but  its  cultivation 
is  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  localities.  The  Liquorice-root  is 
grown  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Calabrias,  from  whence  the  greater  part 
of  the  extract  cidled  liquorice-juice  is  brought  for  the  English  and 
American  markets.  Saffron  grows  in  the  pasture-grounds  about 
Aquila,  Taranto,  and  Cosenza.  Manna  was  formerly  produced  in 
abundance  in  the  Calabrias,  but  its  collection  has  now  almost  entirely 
ceased.  The  climate  of  the  Terra  di  Bari  and  of  Calabria  is  the  best 
suited  for  the  production  of  Currants,  The  small  island  of  Dino  in 
the  Gulf  of  Pohcastro,  and  the  still  smaller  one  of  Cirella,  a  few  miles 
fEurther  Si,  are  psirtioularly  celebrated  for  them. 


4.  CoMMEBCB  AND  Manufactures. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  Southern  provinces  of  Italy  is  small  in  pro- 
portion to  their  extent  and  population ;  but  it  has  increased  since  their 
annexation  to  the  Italian  idngdom.  The  principal  British  imports 
are  cotton  manufactures,  cotton  twist,  iron,  coals,  woollens,  worsteds, 
sugar,  cod-fish,  pilchards,  tin,  and  huxLware.  The  principal  exports 
to  Great  Britain  are  oHve-oil^  silk,  hquorice-juice,  brandy ;  the  most 
considerable  item  being  olive -oiL  (For  an  account  of  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  Naples  see  Description  of  Naples.  §  6,  p.  94.) 

Manufacturing  industry  has  made  considerable  progress  within  the 
last  few  years.  Naples  has  manu&ctories  of  gloves,  soap,  perfumery, 
silks,  artifidal  flowers,  coral  ornaments,  earthenware,  hats,  and  carriages. 
Torre  dell'  Annunziata  and  Gragnano  are  celebrated  for  their  fabrication 
of  maccaroni.  In  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  S.  Maria  di  Capua  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  leather ;  Piedimonte,  in  the  valley  of  the  Yoltumo, 
has  some  cotton  and  copper  mills,  and  manufactories  of  paper,  cloths^ 
serges,  and  skins ;  Arpino  maintains  its  ancient  reputation  for  woollen 
cloths  made  of  Apulian  wool ;  and  Sora  produces  both  cloth  and  paper. 
In  the  Prineipaiio  Citeriore  there  are  several  cotton-mills  near  Salerno,  set 
in  motion  by  the  waters  of  the  Irno ;  Samo  has  a  factory  of  beetroot- 
sugar  ;  Cava,  manufactories  of  linen,  cotton,  and  cordage ;  Yietri  has  a 
manu£su)tory  of  glass  bottles  and  paper ;  and  Amalfi,  paper  and  macca- 
roni mills,  the  produce  of  which  is  exported  largely  to  the  Levant  and 
South  America.  In  the  Prmdpato  Ulteriore,  Avelhno  has  a  local  celebrity 
for  its  hats;  and  Atripalda,  iron-foundries,  fulling  and  paper  mills. 
In  the  BasUicata,  Matera  and  some  of  the  other  inland  towns  produce 
a  good  deal  of  liquorice-juice.  In  Molise,  Cumpobasso,  Agnone,  Froso- 
lone,  and  Lucito  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  manufacture  of  coarse 
hardware.  Agnone  has  copper-works;  Colletorto  a  trade  in  hats, 
dressed  skins,  and  wax  candles ;  and  Isemia  has  several  manufac- 
tories of  woollens,  paper,  and  earthenware.  Abruzzo  Citeriore  is  known 
for  its  production  of  rice  and  safEron.  In  Abruzzo  Ult&riore  11.,  several 
towns  TOoanfAin  a  sHutll  local  trade  in  skins,  hats,  and  paper.  The  Terra 
di  BaHmsag^eB^  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  with  salt  and  nitre.  In 
the  Terra  it  O^mnto,  Taranto  is  known  for  the  gloves  and  stockings  kxi\i 
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from  the  lana  pesce,  the  silken  tuft  by  which  the  pinna  inarina,  a  bivalv 
shell,  attaches  itself  to  the  rocks.  Calahria  Citeriore  has  several  manu 
factories  of  liquorice-juice,  and  used  to  be  the  principal  seat  of  the 
manna  trade,  but  the  collection  of  that  drug  has  now  almost  entirely 
ceased.  Calahria  Ulteriore  II.  has  a  considerable  traffic  in  saffron ;  great 
quantities  of  liquorice-juice  are  produced  about  Cotrone ;  and  Catan- 
zaro  has  manufactories  of  silk  tissues.  In  Calahria  Ulteriore  /.,  Reggio 
has  some  reputation  for  its  dried  fruits,  essential  oils  of  citron,  lemon, 
and  orange  flower,  and  its  silk  manufactures. 


6.  Fine  Arts.— (a.)  Ancient  Architecture  and  Art. 

In  the  Handhooh  for  Central  Italy  we  have  referred  to  the  styles 
of  architecture  of  ancient  Italy,  anterior  to  the  Roman  period.  These 
remarks  apply  equally  to  Southern  Italy.  In  the  Northern  pro- 
vinces we  find  not  only  examples  of  polygonal  constructions,  but 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  remains  of  what  has  been  called  the  Pe- 
lasgic  period  now  existing  in  Europe.  There  are  interesting  examples 
of  it  in  the  Cicolano  district ;  in  the  acropolis  of  Atina ;  and  in  that 
of  Sora.  The  Pelasgic  remains  of  perhaps  a  less  remote  period  are 
also  numerous  ;  at  Norma,  Ferentino,  Segni,  and  Veroli  the  walls  are 
still  either  perfect  or  traceable  throughout  their  entire  circuit.  All 
these  remains,  however,  are  surpassed  by  the  acropolis  of  Alatri,  the 
best  example  of  this  ancient  mode  of  construction  which  exists  in 
Central  Italy.  Arpino,  in  addition  to  walls  of  great  extent,  has  a 
pointed  gateway  of  massive  polygonal  blocks  differing  from  every  other 
known  specimen  of  entrances  to  ancient  fortresses.  Of  Greek  archi- 
tecture the  Neapohtan  provinces  possess  the  most  splendid  monuments 
in  the  world  in  the  temples  of  FsDstum,  constructed  in  the  massive  style 
of  the  older  Doric,  and  which  are  coeval  with  the  earliest  Greek  coloniza- 
tion on  the  shores  of  Italy.  Of  Boman  architecture  there  are  remains 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  those  which  give  the  environs  of 
Naples  an  interest  beyond  any  other  district  in  Europe  are  to  be  found 
at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  for  there  only  are  we  admitted  to  the  do- 
mestic mode  of  living  of  the  ancient  Eomaus,  and  enabled  to  study  their 
habits  and  their  public  institutions.  At  Benevento  we  see  the  magnifi- 
cent arch  raised  to  Trajan,  perhaps  the  finest  now  existing ;  and  at  S. 
Maria  di  Capua  the  amphitheatre,  more  ancient  and  more  complete  as 
far  as  regards  its  substructions  than  the  Cohseum  itself.  In  Painting, 
Naples  is  especially  rich  in  specimens  of  Roman  art,  obtained  from 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  Some  of  these  bear  evidence  of  having 
been  the  work  of  Greek  artists.  Of  Mosaics^  Pompeii  has  afforded  also 
some  fine  examples.  Though  intended  mostly  for  pavements,  and  in 
most  cases  coarsely  executed,  they  have  the  same  general  character  as 
the  paintings,  and  were  evidently  the  work  of  Greeks.  One  of  the  finest 
yet  recovered  from  Pompeii  bears  the  name  of  Dioscorides  of  Samos 
in  Greek  characters,  and  the  Battle  of  Issus,  one  of  the  grandest 
known  works  in  this  branch  of  art,  was  probably  the  production  of 
Greek  hands.    The  Sculpture  in  the  Museum  is  of  mixed  origin,  but  of 
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a  highly  interesting  oharacter.  The  ooUeotion  contains  some  noble  ex- 
amples of  pure  Greek  art,  and  a  large  number  of  the  best  Boman 
period  collected  by  the  Farnese  fiunily  at  Rome.  The  Tfirracotta  or  Italo- 
Qreek  Vases,  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  ante-Roman  period,  bear  the 
clearest  evidence  of  Greek  ori|^.  All  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
have  been  obtained  from  the  sites  of  the  early  Greek  colonies  m  Magna 
Grsecia  ;  whilst  many  of  them  bear  in  Greek  characters  the  names  of 
the  artists  who  executed  them  and  of  the  personages  represented  upon 
them.  The  collection  of  Bronzes  found  at  Hercmaneum  and  Pompeii 
surpasses  all  others  that  exist  in  this  branch  of  art. 

(b.)  Medubval  and  Modern  Architecture. 

The  early  connection  of  Naples  with  the  Eastern  empire  prepared 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  a  style  of  architecture  which  was  a  com- 
bination of  Roman  and  Byzantine.  The  Priory  of  S.  Nicola  at  Bari  is 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  mixed  style.  Upon  it  the  Normans 
engrafted  the  Gothic  style,  producing  that  singular  mixture  which  is 
now  known  as  Gotho-Saracenic.  To  the  Norman  period  belongs  the 
Abbey  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Venosa.  After  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Anjou,  Pointed  architecture  was  exclusively  patro- 
nised by  the  sovereigns  of  that  dynasty,  and  most  of  the  ecclesiastical 
edifices  of  the  capitsd  are  or  were  originally  in  that  style.  Of  Castellated 
architecture  the  NeapoUtan  provinces  contain,  nerhaps,  more  specimens 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  country  in  S.  Europe.  Some  of  the 
most  characteristic  examples  are :  the  baronial  fortresses  of  Melfi ; 
Lucera  and  Castel  del  Monte,  built  by  Frederick  U. ;  Avezzano,  the 
stronghold  of  the  Colonnas ;  Popoli,  of  the  Cantelmis  ^  Isola  and  Sora, 
of  the  Ficcolominis  ;  and  Castel  di  Sangro,  of  the  Counts  of  the  Marsi. 
The  church  architecture  of  Naples  presents  scarcely  an  unaltered  speci- 
men of  the  religious  edifices  of  tne  14th,  15th,  and  i6th  centuries.  Many 
of  the  earlier  churches,  which  in  their  original  state  must  have  been 
magnificent  examples  of  the  Angevine  and  Suabian  Gothic,  have  been 
barbarously  mutDated  b^  modem  alterations,  and  bv  an  excessive  passion 
for  tasteless  ornament  mtroduced  by  the  Spaniards.  Some  of  the  old 
palaces  also,  which  were  erected  in  the  pointed  style,  have  lost  nearly 
all  their  distinctive  features,  and  are  now  interesting  chiefly  as  marking 
thepassage  of  the  Gothic  into  the  style  of  the  Revival.  Maestro  Buono, 
a  Venetian,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centurv,  is  the  earliest 
architect  of  whom  we  have  any  record  at  Naples.  He  was  employed 
by  the  Norman  king,  William  I.,  to  design  the  Castel  dell'  Ovo  and 
C^tel  Capuano. 

(C.)  SCULFXURB. 

The  Neapolitan  sculptors  derived  their  earliest  instruction  from 
Byzantium.  The  few  bronze  doors  of  the  churches  still  preserved  were 
the  work  of  Byzantine  artists.  Those  at  Amalfi  date  from  the  vear 
1000 ;  of  Monte  Casino,  made  at  Constantinople  on  the  model  of  tnose 
of  AmaUly  from  1066 ;  of  Atrani  from  1087 ;  of  Salerno  from  1099 ; 
of  Beneneiito,  also  made  at  Constantinople,  and  remarkable  for  ih.Q\\ 
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elaborate  reliefe,  from  1150;  and  those  of  Ravello  &oui  1179.  The 
churches  of  Naples  abound  in  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  14th,  15th, 
and  16th  centuries.  Much  information  on  Neapolitan  sculptors  and 
their  works  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Charles  Perkins's  work  on 
Italian  Sculpture.* 

(d.)  Painting. 

It  has  been  frequently  suggested  by  Italian  writers  on  the  Neapolitan 
school  of  painting,  that  the  antiques  and  arabesques  which  have  been 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  must  have  had  an  im- 
portant influence  in  lorming  the  style  of  the  earher  masters.  If  this 
remark  had  been  restricted  to  the  artists  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
who  undoubtedly  studied  with  diUgence  the  frescos  and  ornaments 
brought  to  light  by  the  excavation  of  the  Roman  tombs  at  PuteoH 
and  other  plac3S  in  the  western  district,  its  accuracv  might  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  the  kte  period  of  these  excavations,  and  the  still  later 
period  of  the  discovery  of  the  buried  cities,  appear  to  throw  great 
doubt  upon  the  theory  as  apphed  to  the  older  masters.  There  is 
perhaps  more  reason  for  assuming  that  the  mosaics  which  the  By- 
zantine artists,  from  a  very  early  period  of  the  connection  of  Naples 
with  the  Eastern  empire,  introduced  into  the  Lombard  and  early 
Gothic  churches,  were  the  source  of  that  large  infusion  of  Byzantine 
art  which  characterised  the  Neapohtan  school  in  the  first  stages  of  its 
development.  At  a  later  period,  on  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Aragon,  the  patronage  of  Flemish  painters  by  Alfonso  I.  brought  the 
artists  of  Naples  into  intimate  association  with  the  masters  of  that 
school,  and  tnis  association  was  subsequently  strengthened  in  a  more 
4irect  manner  by  the  connection  of  the  Netherlands  with  Spain,  whilo 
Naples  was  governed  by  Spanish  Viceroys. 


For  the  convenience  of  travellers  we  append  the  following  chrono- 
logical hst  of  the  most  celebrated  Neapolitan  architects,  sculptors, 
and  painters,  chiefly  compiled  from  Dominici's  history.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that,  with  regard  to  the  painters  espe- 
cially, recent  criticism  has  refused  to  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  any  independent  character  in  early  Neapolitan  art;  and  the 
researches  of  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  prove  that  the  Nea- 
pohtan painters  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  to  whom  native 
writers  Imve  assigned  such  a  high  place  in  the  history  of  art  in  S.  Italy, 
are  more  or  less  mythical.  Dr.  Jacob  Burckhardt's  'Cicerone,'  a 
Handbook  of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting  in  Italy,  is  a  most 
useful  work.  The  part  on  Painting  has  been  translated,  and  is  pub- 
lished uniform  with  Murray's  Handbooks.f  In  it  is  included  a  short 
account  of  Neapolitan  painting,  and  of  the  principal  pictures  in 
S.  Italy.    More  full  and  detailed  information  on  the  subject  will  be 


*  Italian  Sculptare :  a  History  of  Sculpture  in  Northern,  Southern,  and  Eastern 
Italy:  by  Charles  Perkins.     1  vol.  1868. 

t  The  Cicerone:  or,  Art  Guide  to  Painting  in  Italy;  by  Dr.  J.  Burckhardt. 
Edited  by  Dr.  A.  von  Zahn.    Translated  by  Mi-s.  A.  H.  Clough^    1  vol. 
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found  in  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavaloaselle^s  works,*^  and  in  a  reoent 
work  by  Sig.  Salazzaro,  on  the  Italian  Schools  of  Painting,  from  the 
4th  to  the  13th  century.  Kugler*s  Handbook  of  the  Italian  Schools, 
and  Miss  Farauhar*s  Biograpmoal  Catalogue  of  the  principal  Italian 
Painters,  are  also  usefUl  books. 


ARCHITECTS. 

B.  D. 

1230.  Masuccio  1. 18  the  first  Neapolitan  architect  of  the  Reyiyal.    He  is  130G 
sapposed  to  have  been  thepapil  of  a  Byzantine  artist ;  or  more 
likely  of  the  sdiool  of  fvccio^irho  was  brought  to  Naples  by 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  to  complete  the  Castel  Capoano. 

1291.  Masuccio  IL    His  papils  were : —  1388 

1.  Giacomo  de  Sanctis     .         • 1435 


2.  Antonio  Bamboccio,  also  called  Baboccio  (fl.  1420). 

3.  ANDREA  CICCIONE 14,55 

Pietro  and  Ivpolito  del  Donzello,  better  kuovm  as  pdnters. 

Agnolo  Anieflo  del  Fiore,  a  papil  of  Ciccione, 
JbUonio  FioretUino  of  Cava. 
ZuigiImpo(fL,  1532). 
1478.  Giovanni  (Merliano)  da  Nola,  a  pnpil    o{  Aniello  del  Fioret  1559 
celebrated  as  a  sculptor.  ^  , 
Ferdinando  ManliOf  his  pupil. 

Cola  dell*  Amatrice  (fl.  1514-35),  who  was  also  a  painter. 
Baitista  Marchirolo,  of  Aqnila  (fl.  1573). 
IHonisio  di  Bartolommeo  (jL  1592). 
1675.   Ferdinando  Sanfelice, 

1718.   Carlo  Zoccoli 1771 

1700.   LuiGi  Vanvitelli,  who  erected  the  royal  palace  of  Caserta.        •  1773 
JDomenico  Foniana  (fl.  1600),  his  son   Giulio  Cesare  (fl.  1620^, 
Carlo  Fontana  (1634-1714),  Cosimo  Fantaga  (1591-1673),  and 
Ferdinando  Fuga  (fl.  1740),  although  much  employed  at  Naples, 
where  they  erected  many  buildings,  were  not  Neapolitans. 

SCULPTORS. 

1230.   Masuccio  /.,  already  mentioned  as  an  architect,  seems  to  have  been  1306 
the  restorer  of  sculpture  in  Naples.    His  works  are  in  the  Minu- 
toli  chapel. 
Pietro  degli  Stefaniy  a  brother  of  Tommaso,  the  painter  (fl.  13th  cent.) 

1291.  Masuccio  II,  Some  fine  tombs  in  the  churches  of  Sta.  Chiara,  S.  1388 
Domenico,  and  S.  Lorenzo,  are  attributed  to  him.  His  pupils 
were  i — 
1.  Antonio  Baboccio,  called  often  Bamboccio,  an  architect  as  well 
as  a  sculptor.  His  finest  works  are — the  Grodiic  facade  and  door- 
way of  S.  Giovanni  da  Pappacoda,  and  the  tomb  of  Aldemoresco 
in  S.  Lorenzo. 


*  Histoiy  of  Paintuig  in  Italy,  from  the  2nd  to  the  16th  Centuiy,  3  vols.  18G6  ; 
and  History  of  Painting  in  North  Italj,  from  the  14th  to  the  16th  Century,  2  vols, 
1871 :  by  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle. 


•  •  • 
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2.  Andrea  Ciccione,  whose  masterpiece  is  the  Tomb  of  King  1455 

Ladislans  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Gioyanni  in  Carbonara. 
Agnolo  AnieUo  dd  Fiore,  Ciccione's  pupiL 

Giuseppe  Santacboce 1537 

1478.   GIOVANNI  MERLIANO,  caUed  also,  from  his  birthplace,  Gio-  1559 

vanni  da  Nola,  a  pupil  of  AnieUo  del  Fiore,  and  perhaps  the 

greatest  Neapolitan  sculptor.  His  works  in  Naples  are  numerous ; 

but  his  masterpiece  is  the  monument  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo, 

in  the  ch.  of  S.  Giacomo  degli  Spagnuoii. 
Salvatore  deW  Aquila,  sumamed  tAriscola  (A.  15th  cent),  whose 

best  works  are  at  Aquila. 
Siioestro  Salviati  deW  AcuUa  (fl.  1506),  whose  masterpiece  is  in 

the  ch.  of  S.  Bernardino,  at  Aquila. 
Annibaub  Caccatello,  a  pupil  of  Merliano  (fl.  16th  cent). 
Domenico  d^Auria  (fl.  1600). 
Sanmartino  (fl.  16th  cent.). 
Domenico  Antonio  Vaccaro  (fl.  18th  cent.). 


PAINTERS. 

1230.   ToMMASo  degli  Stefani,  a  contemporary  of  Cimabue,  and  the  1310 
founder  of  the  Neapolitan  school  of  painting.    The  illustrations 
of  the  Passion  in  the  Minutoli  chapel  in  the  Cathedral,  and  the 
Madonna  at  the  high  altar  in  Sta.  Maria  la  Nuova  are  his  best 
works  extant. 

1260.   Filippo  Tesauro,  his  pupil.    The  Virgin  and  Child  with  several  1320 
Saints,  in  the  Museum,  is  the  only  painting  attributed  to  him. 
Maestro  Simone,  Tesauro's  pupil,  and  the  friend  and  assistant  of  1346 
Giotto  in  the  paintings  the  latter  executed  at  Naples.   A  painting 
in  the  chapel  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Domenico, 
is  said  to  be  his  earliest  work ;  S.  Giacomo  della  Marca  and  tiie 
Angels,  in  the  Museum ;  but  his  best  paintings  are  in  the  ch. 
of  S.  Lorenzo.    His  pupils  were : — 

1320.    1.  Gennaro  di  Cola,  to  whom  the  frescos  in  the  Chapel  del  Croce-  1370 
fisso  in  the  ch.  of  the  Incoronata  are  attributed. 
2.  Maestro  Stefanone,  whose  best  work  is  a  Magdalen  on  a  gold  1390 
ground  in  the  Braucacci  chapel  at  S.  Domenico. 
(Of  the   above  painters,  Crowe  and  Cayalcaselle  say  that  not  only 

no  positive  records  exist  of  them,  but  no  paintings  by  them  can  be 

found.) 

1350.  3.  CoLANTONio  or  Nicola  Antonio  del  Fiore,  the  same,  according  1 444 
to  De  Dominici,  as  Nicola  di  Tommaso  del  Fiore,    He  appears 
to  have  painted  in  oil  as  early  as  1371.    His  masterpiece  is  the 
S.  Jerome  in  the  Museum.    His  pupils  were : — 
1.  Agnolo  Franco,  whose  best  frescos  are  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Do-  1445 
menico. 
(Of  Colantonio,  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  say  that  it  may  be  fairly 

Mtumed  that  no  such   painter  ever  existed;   and  of  Agnolo  Franco, 

that  the  works  attributed  to  him  are  all  Umbro-Siennese.) 

I38'i.   9.  ANTONIO  SOLARIO,  called  lo  Zingaro,  a  travelUng  tinker,  1455 
who,  having  fallen  in  love  with  Colantonio's  daughter,  became 
an  artist  to  win  her  hand.    The  frescos  illustrating  the  life  of  S. 
Iknediot,  in  one  of  the  cloisters  at  S.  Severino  e  S>8io,  and  the 
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Virgin  enthroned,  with  Saints,  in  the  Museum,  are  considered  his 
masterpieces. 
(Crowe  and  CaTalcaselle  speak  of  Lo  Zingaro  as  the  *' ghost  of 
a  painter/'  and  saj  that  hb  existence  may  be  accepted,  because 
it  cannot  be  disproved;  but  that  it  is  impossible  to  acknowledge 
as  the  production  of  one  pencil,  the  diverse  creations  attributed  to 
him.) 

His  most  eminent  pupils  were : — 
1.  Niccolodi  Vito  (fl.  1460). 
1430.   2.  SimoM  Papa  the  elder,  who  imitated  the  style  of  Van  Eyck.  148S 
His  masterpiece  is  the  painting  of  S.  Jerome  and  S.  James  invok- 
ing the  protection  of  the  Ardmngel  Michael  for  two  Neapolitans. 
1405.    3.  Pieiro  del  Donzello 1470 

4.  Jppolito,  or  Polito  del  Donzello,  Pietro's  brother.  Their  best 
works  are  in  S.  Domenico  and  Sta.  Maria  la  Nuova  and  in  the 
Museum. 

(According  to  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  the  pictures  attributed  to 
Simone  are  of  a  Flemish  type  of  art ;  and  the  Uonzelli  were  Floren- 
tines by  birth  and  education,  while  the  pictures  attributed  to  them  are 
all  different  in  style.) 

5.  Silvestro  Bwmo,  or  de^  Buoni,  whose  masterpiece  is  in  the  1484 
Basilica  of  Sta.  Restituta.    His  pupils  were : — 

1.  Bernardo   Teaauro  (fl.  1460-1480),  whose  fresco  of  the  Seven 

Sacraments  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Giovanni  da  Pappacoda  (p.  1 28)  has 

nearly  disappeared. 
1475.   2.  Giovanni  Antonio  d*Amato,  called  Amato  il  Vecchio,  whose  best  1555 

punting  is  in  the    ch.  of  Sanseverino  e  Sosio.     His  pupils 

were : — 
1490.    I.  Giovan  Vtncenzo  Cor  so,  who  studied  also  under  Perino  del  1545 

Vaya,  and  whose  masterpiece  is  the  Christ  Bearing  the  Cross,  in 

the  ch.  of  S.  Domenico. 

1505.  2.  Pietro  Negroni,  from  Calabria,  whose  masterpiece  is  the  Virgin  1666 

and  Child  with  St.  John,  in  the  Museum. 

1506.  3.  Sinume  Papa  the  younger,  whose  best  works  are  in  the  choir  of  1567 

the  ch.  of  Monte  Oliveto. 
1535.   4.  Criocanni  Antonio  d^ Amato,  called  Amato  il  Giovane         •         .   ]  598 
U14.   Amtonello  da  Messina,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  Van  1493-6 
Eyck  method  of  oil-painting  into  Italy. 
Cola  deW  Amatrice  (fl.  1514-35),  a  native  of  Amatrice  in  the 
Abruzzi,  who  resided  chiefly  at  Ascoli ;  two  of  his  good  works 
may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Lateran  at  Rome. 
1480.   ANDREA  SABBATINI,  called  froni  his  birthplace  Andrea  di  1545 
Salemu,  a  pupil  of  Raphael,  and^  the  founder  of  the  Neapolitan 
school  in  the  16th  cent.    He  was  inspired  with  the  determination 
of  becoming  a  punter,  by  Perugino*8  large  painting  of  the  Assump- 
tion in  the  cathedral.     He  cannot  be  studied  out  of  Naples, 
where  his  works  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  Museimi.    His 
best  pupils  were : — 

1.  Francesco  Santafede  (fl.  1560). 

2.  Cesare  T\irco, 

1509.  3.  Giovan  Filippo  Criscuoh,  whose  best  painting  is  in  the  ch.  of  1584 
Sta.  Maria  Donna  Regina,  and  the  Trininr  in  the  Museum. 

1520.  Francetco  Jmparato,  Criscuolo's   pupil,  who  studied  afterwards  1670 
under  Titian,  and  whose  best  pictures  are  in  the  Gesti  Nuovo  and 
in  S.  Pietro  Martir& 
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Polidoho  Caldara  da  Caravaggio  came  to  Naples  in  1527,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  house  of  his  fiiend  Andrea  di  Salerno, 
He  painted  at  Naples  many  -works,  which  had  some  influence  on 
the  Neapolitan  school.    His  pupils  were : — 
1508.    1.  Giovan  Bernardo  Lama,  whose  best  painting  is  the  Deposition  1579 
from  the  Cross,  in  the  Museum. 

2.  Marco  Cardisco,  called  Marco  Calahrese  (fl.  1542). 

3.  Francesco  Curia,  who  was  also  a  pupil  oiLionardo  da  Fistoia  .   1610 
1560.   F'abrizio  Santafede,  a  son  of  Francesco,    He  was  so  popular  an  1634 

artist  that  in  1647  the  populace  spared  a  house  merely  from  its 
having  frescos  by  him.    His  masterpiece  is  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin  in  Sta.  Maria  la  Nuova. 
156B.    Giuseppe  Cesari,  called  the  Cavalier  d* Arpino,  from  his  &,ther*s  1640 
birthplace.    He  was  the  head  of  the  school  of  ibe  Idealisti,     His 
pupils  were : — 
Zuigt  JRoderigo,  of  Messina,  and  his  nephew  Giovan  Bernardino 
Moderigo,    They  both  fl.  in  the  17th  cent. 
1558.  Belisabio  Corenzio,  a  Greek  by  birth,  who  studied  under  Tin"  1643 
toretto.    He  was  the  leader  of  a  conspiracy  formed  with  Carac- 
cioh  and  Spagnoletto  to  prevent  foreign  painters  from  working  at 
Naples.    He  died  by  filing  from  a  sc^olding  whilst  painting 
in  the  ch.  of  Sanseverino  e  Sosio. 
1580.   Giovan  Battista  Caracciolo,  a  pupil  of  Michelangelo  da  Cara^  1641 
vaggio,  and  afterwards  an  imitator  of  AnnibaU  Caracci,    The 
picture  of  S.  Carlo  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Agnello  is  one  of  his  best 
works. 
1588.  GIUSEPPE  KIBEBA,  called  lo  Spagnoletto,  a  native  of  Xativa,  1656 
in  Spain,  or,  according  to  De  Dominici,  of  Gallipoli,  in  the  pro» 
vince  of  Terra  d'Otranto^  where  his  parents  had  settled.    He 
formed  his  stvle  duefly  upon  the  works  of  Michelangelo  da  Caror 
vaggio,  and  oecame  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  school 
of  the  Naturalisti,   The  Deposition  from  the  Cross  in  the  ch.  of 
S.  Martino  is  considered  his  masterpiece. 
Francesco  Fracaniano,  a  pupil  of  Rihera,  who^  having  joined  in  an  1657 
attempt  of  rebellion  against  the  Spaniards,  was  executed  l^  poison. 
His  masterpiece  is  the  Death  of  St.  Joseph,  in  the  ch.  of  me  Os- 
pedale  de'  Pellegrini. 
Pompeo  delV  Aquita,  and  Marco  Mazzaroppi  of  S.  Germano,  were 
also  good  painters  of  the  16th  cent.,  whose  best  works  are  at 
Aquih^  and  at  Monte  Casino. 
1585.  Massimo  Stan22;ioni,   Caracciolo' s  best  pupil,  called  the  Guido  1656 
of  Naples  from  his  attempt  to  imitate  Guido  Eeni,  with  whom  he 
was  intimate  whilst  in  Rome.    His  best  works  are  in  the  Certosa 
of  S.  Martino.    His  pupils  were : — 
1.  Francesco,  called  Pacecco  di  Rosa         •         .         •         •         .1654 
1613.  2.  Annetta  di  Rosa,  his  niece,  who  was  murdered  by  her  husband  1649 
through  jealousy  either  of  Stanzioni  or  of  her  superior  powers  as 
an  artist. 
3.  Agostino  Beltrano,  who  fled  for  safety  to  France      .         •         •  1665 

1622.    4.  Bernardo  Cavallino 1656 

5.  Domenico  Finoglia,  who  painted  in  the  Certosa  of  S.  Martino   •  1656 
1598.   6.  Andrea  Vaccaro,  who  at  first  imitated  Michelangelo  da  Cara-  1670 

vagaio,  and  in  his  later  works  Guido, 
1600.   Anieilo  Falcone,  a  pupil  either  of  Spagnoletto  or  of  Stanzioni,  or  1665 
perhaps  of  both.    He  and  his  pupils,  among  whom  was  Salvator 
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jRoio,  formed  themselyes  into  a  company  called  Compaania  della 
Morie,  whose  object  was  to  murder  the  Spaniards.  After  Ma- 
saniello's  death,  Falcone  fled  for  safiet^  to  Paris,  whence  he  was 
allowed  to  return  through  Colbert's  intercession.  He  painted 
battle-pieces  chiefly.  His  pupils  were : — 
1615.  1.  SALYATOR  ROSA,  who  became  afterwards  apupil  of  Spc^o-  1673 
letto.    His  first  master  was  his  brother-in-law  Fracanzano. 

1612.  2.  Domenico  Gargiulo,  called  Micco  Spadaro,     His  most  remark-  167D 

able  works  are  the  Insurrection  of  Masaniello^  and  the  Plague 
of  1656,  in  the  Museum. 

1613.  Mattia  Preti,  called  U  Cavaliere  Calabrese,  a  pupil  of  Guercino,  1699 

He  was  bom  at  Tavema  in  Calabria,  and  died  at  Malta,  where 
he  had  been  made  a  Knight  of  St  John. 

1623.   jFWincesco  </t  Jlfan'o,  a  pupil  of  DomenicAtno        .         •         •         .  1690 

1636.    Giovan  BaJttista  Betfia«cAt,  of  Turin,  who  settled  at  Naples,  and  1690 
belongs  to  the  Neapolitan  school. 

1632.  LuoA  Giordano,  at  nrst  a  pupil  of  SpagnoltttOy  but  afterwards  he  1705 
worked  with  Pietro  da  Cortona  in  Rome.    He  imitated  with  ease 
the  style  of  any  artist,  and  had  such  a  rapidity  of  execution  that 
he  earned  the  nickname  of  Luca  fa  Presto,    His  paintings  are 
numerous  in  Naples. 

1662.    Paolo  de  Matteis,  from  Cilento,  Giordano's  best  pupil  •         •   1728 

1657.  Fbamcesco  Soluiena,  of  Nocera,  a  pupil  of  Francesco  di  Maria  1747 
and  of  Criacomo  del  Po,  and  the  competitor  of  Z.  Giordano.  His 
earlier  works  are  the  best ;  he  became  tame  and  mannered  as  he 
advanced  in  years.  The  Conversion  of  S.  Paul  and  the  Fall  of 
^mon  M^ps,  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Paolo,  are  his  best  paintings  in 
Naples.    His  pupils  were : — 

1674.  1.  Onqfirio  Avelhno,  who  had  been  preyionsly  a  pupil  of  Giordano   1741 
2.  Francesco  de  Mura  (fl.  1743). 

1676.    3.  SdKUtiano  Conca,  from  Gaeia, 1764 

They  all  preserved  the  fimlts  and  exaggerated  the  peculiarities  of 
Solimena. 

1684.  Bernardo  de  Dominiei,  a  pupil  of  Preti  and  of  the  German  Beich. 
He  painted  landscapes  and  bambocciate,  but  he  is  better  known 
as  the  historian  of  the  Neapolitan  school  of  art 


6.  Books. 

tu  the  Introduction  to  the  Handbooks  for  Northern  and  Central  Italy  will 
be  found  a  list  of  works,  nuiny  of  which  will  be  equally  useful  to  the  traveller 
in  the  southern  provinces.  We  shall  only  add  some  other  works  which  espc- 
dally  regard  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Those  who  are  wming  to  devote  time  to  the  study  of  Neapolitan  history 
will  find  ample  materials  in  the  '  RaccoUa  di  tutti  i  ptu  rinotnati  scrittori  deW 
htoria  Genaraledel  Regno^*  Naples,  1769-77,  25  vols.  4to.  It  contains  Capece- 
latro,  Di  Costanzo,  Pontanus,  Porzio,  Collenuccio,  Costo,  Parrino,  Giannone, 
and  many  anonymous  authors,  or  of  secondary  importance.  Of  Giannone's 
*8toria  Citnle  del  Regno  di  Napoli*  there  are  several  editions  ;  one  of  the 
best  is  that  published  by  Bettom  at  Milan,  1831,  9  vols.  8vo. 

The  pernsal  of  Colletta's '  Storia  del  Reame  di  Napoli '  from  1734,  when  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  was  established,  to  1825,  will  be  indispensable  to  those  who 
wish  to  know  something  of  modem  Neapolitan  history.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Florence  by  Le  Monnier,  1848,  2  vols.  12mo.    An  account  of  \\v<ft 
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trenU  from  1846  to  1853  villbe  found  in  Ranalli's  '  Jstorie  Italiane,*  Florence, 
1855,  4  volt.  12mo. 

In  the  la«t  century  Bernardo  di  Dominici,  himself  a  painter,  wrote  the 
'  Vite  de  Pitiorif  BcuUori,  ed  Architetti  Napolitam  f  an  indifferent  compila- 
tion, hot  the  onlv  one  on  the  subject.  The  original  edition  of  1742,  3  toIs. 
4to.,  is  not  easily  found ;  a  reprint  was  published  at  Naples  in  1840  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

Gittstiniani's  *  Dizionario  Geografico^  Naples,  1797-1805,  10  vols.  8yo.,  and 
*  IHzionario  (U  Montif  Laghi,  e  Fiumij  Naples,  1812,  3  vols.  8vo.,  with  all 
their  fiinlts  and  omissions,  are  still  the  best  geographical  accounts  of  the 
kinffdom. 

The  '  Ouida  di  Napoli,*  2  vols.  4to.,  published  by  the  Goyemment  at  the 
time  of  the  Scientific  Congress  held  at  Naples  in  1845,  contains  much  valuable 
information  with  regard  to  the  city  of  Naples  and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  tourist  through  the  remoter  districts,  especially  of  the  classical  sites  of 
Magna  Grsecia,  now  rendered  more  accessible  by  ndlway,  will  find  much 
practical  information  on  antiquarian  subjects  in  a  work  recentiy  published, 
although  travelled  over  by  the  author  40  years  ago :  *I7ie  Nooks  and  Byvoays 
of  Italy/  by  Dr.  C.  Tait  Ramage ;  1  vol.  8vo.,  Liverpool  (Edwai^  Howell), 
186S.      , 


7.  Maps. 

'"  Although  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  continental  dominions  was  under- 
taken many  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  General  Visconti,  very  litUe 
progress  has  been  made  as  regards  the  publication  of  its  labours  since  his  death, 
the  latter  being  confined  to  maps  of  the  capital  and  its  vicinity,  and  of  Graeta : 
ten  of  these  very  accurate  maps  alone  can  be  purchased ;  those  particularly  of  the 
environs  of  the  city,  of  the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Capri,  of  Vesuvius,  and  of  the 
environs  of  Graeta,  are  beautifully  executed.  The  Italian  Government,  having 
completed  that  of  Sicily,  is  now  engaged  in  a  general  survey  of  South  Italy,  on  a 
scale  of-gj^;  but  though  the  whole  was  promised  for  1875,  only  a  few  sheets 
have  as  yet  appeared.  A  lar^e  map  in  several  sheets  was  published  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century  by  Antonio  Rizzi  Zannoni,  and,  for  the  provinces,  it  was  long 
the  only  one  that  had  any  claim  to  accuracy  ;  but  it  is  very  deficient,  and  the 
compilation  of  the  French  D^pdt  de  la  Guerre,  by  Bacler  d'Albe,  is  equally  so ; 
indeed,  all  the  modem  map-makers  have  copied  Zannoni's  in  their  works  on 
Italy.  Two  very  good  general  maps,  upon  which  the  roads  are  well  laid  down, 
have  been  published  by  the  Royal  Staff  (Jorps  at  Turin ;  Carta  delle  Provincie  Meri- 
dionale  delV  Italia^  in  4  sheets,  1861 ;  and  Carta  Corografica  delV  Italia,  Superiore 
e^Centrale,  6  sheets,  1865.  The  first  includes  a  fair  map  of  the  Island  of  Sicily, 
the  second  of  that  of  Sardinia.  These  maps  will  be  found  the  best  for  general 
use.  The  coasts  have  been  laid  down  with  more  accuracy  by  the  late  Admiral 
W.  H.  Smyth,  and  until  lately  have  constituted  its  only  maritime  surveys,  if  we 
except  some  additions  to  the  chart  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  by  the  Ufficio  Topo- 
ffrafico;  the  work  was  continued  on  the  W.  coast  of  Italy,  as  far  as  Cape 
Minerva,  by  the  late  M.  Darondeau,  an  able  hydrographical  engineer  attached 
to  the  French  D^pdt  de  la  Marine.  His  surveys  of  the  Straits  of  Messina  and 
of  the  Ponza  and  Lipari  Islands  form  most  valuable  documents  for  navigators, 
in  consequence  of  the  errors  he  discovered  in  all  previous  charts,  especially  of 
the  latter  interesting  volcanic  group.  A  publication  by  the  late  Cav.  Marzolla, 
of  the  topographical  department,  consisting  of  fifteen  maps  of  l^e  provinces  of 
the  kingdom,  complete  in  1853,  will  be  the  most  useful  map-guide  to  the 
tourist  through  the  Neapolitan  provinces.  The  detuls  are  chiefly  derived  fh>m 
Zannoni's  maps,  but  the  author  has  been  enabled  to  introduce  several  recti- 
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fications,  and,  what  is  most  importaut  for  the  traveller,  the  many  roads  made 
since  Zannoni's  tims ;  the  scale  is  uisfn*  Besides  the  topographical  details, 
useful  data  on  the  statistics,  productions,  &c.,  of  each  province,  have  been 
introduced  on  their  respective  sheets. 


8.  Chronological  Tables. 


THE  NORMANS,  a.d.  1042—1194. 

I.  Counts  of  Apulia. 

1042.  William  Bras-de-Fer,  son  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville,  procliumed  Come» 
Apulia  by  the  Normans  assembled  at  Matera. 

1057.  Robert  Guiscard,  eldest  son  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville  by  his  2nd  wife, 
and  half-brother  of  William,  Drogo,  and  Humphrey. 

II.  Dukes  of  Apulia  and  Calabria. 

1059.  Robert  Guiscard,  having  conquered  Calabria,  assumes  the  title  of  Dux 

ApidicB  et  CalabruB, 
1085.  Roger  Bursa,  2nd  son  of  Robert  by  his  2nd  wife  Sigelgaita. 
1111.  William,  eldest  son  of  Roger  Bursa. 
1187.  Roger,  2nd  son  of  Roger  the  **  Great  Count  of  Sicily,"  and  nephew  of 

Robert  Guiscard. 

III.  Kings  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

Foundation  of  the  Moharchy, 

1130.  Reiser,  having  conquered  Amalfi  and  Naples,  is  proclaimed  King. 

1154.  William  I.  (The  Bad),  only  surviving  son  of  Roger. 

1166.  WUliam  II.  (The  Good),  son  of  William  I. 

1190.  Tancredt  Count  of  Lecoe,  natural  son  of  Roger,  son  of  King  Roger. 

1194.  William  III.,  eldest  son  of  Tancred. 

THE  SUABIANS,  1194—1266. 

House  of  Hohenstaufbn. 

1194.  Henry  I.  of  Naples,  and  VI.  Emperor  of  Germany,  only  son  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in 
virtue  of  his  marriage  with  Constance,  the  daughter  of  King  Roger. 

1197.  Constance  alone,  in  the  name  of  her  only  son  Frederick. 

1198.  Frederick  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  only  son  of  Henry  Vl.   and 

Constance. 
1250.  Conrad,  second  son  of  Frederick  II. 
1254.  Manfred,  Prince  of  Taranto,  natural  son  of  Frederick  II.,  first  as  guardian 

of  Conradin,  only  son  of  Conrad,  and  afterwards  as  King,  on  the  false 

report  of  Conradin's  death ;  deposed  by  Urban  IV. ;  he  was  killed  at 

the  battle  of  Benevento  in  1266. 
1266.  Conndin,  the  last  male  in  the  Suabian  line,  defeated  by  the  usurper 

Chttrles  d'Anjoa  in  1268,  and  barbarously  executed  by  his  orders  at 

[8,  Ital^.2  c 
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HOUSE  OF  ANJOU,  1266—1442. 

Kingdom  of  Naples. 

1266.  Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  Count  of  Provence,  7th  son  of  Louis  VIII.  of  France 
by  Blanche  of  Castile,  and  brother  of  Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis),  in  virtue  of 
an  investiture  by  Pope  Clement  IV.  He  lost  Sicily  in  1282,  see  below. 

1285.  Charles  II.  the  Lame  (Carlo  il  Zoppo),  son  of  Charles  I. 

1309.  Robert  the  Wise,  third  son  of  Charles  II. 

1343.  Joanna  I.,  daughter  of  Charles  Duke  of  Calabria,  only  son  of  Robert 
the  Wise,  who  survived  him.  She  married  her  second  cousin  Andrew, 
a  son  of  Charles  King  of  Hungary,  who  was  murdered  at  Aversa  in 
1345. 
381.  Charles  III.,  of  Durazzo,  sometimes  called  '<  Carlo  della  Pace,"  son  of 
Louis  Count  of  Gravina,  grandson  of  Charles  II.,  and  second  cousin 
of  Joanna  I.  He  married  Margaret,  his  first  cousin,  daughter  of 
Charles  of  Durazzo,  who  was  executed  for  the  murder  of  Andrew,  and 
granddaughter  of  Charles  II. 

J  386.  Ladislaus,  son  of  Charles  III. 

1414.  Joanna  U.,  sister  of  Ladislaus.    The  Durazzo  line  ended  on  her  death. 

1435.  Renato  of  Anjou,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  succeeded  as  the  heir  of  Joanna  II. 
in  virtue  of  her  will,  in  opposition  to  her  previous  adoption  of 
Alfonso  of  Aragon. 

HOUSE  OF  ARAGON. 

[I.  Kings  of  SiciLr,  1282 — 1496. 

1282.  Peter  I.,  King  of  Aragon,  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  the  husband  of 
Constance,  the  daughter  of  Manfred,  and  sole  heiress  of  the  house  of 
Hohenstaufen. 

1285.  James  I.  **  the  Just,"  son  of  Peter  III.,  abdicated  in  1291  in  favour  of  his 
brother,  on  becoming  King  of  Aragon  by  the  title  of  James  II. 

1291.  Interregnum  to  1296. 

1296.  Frederick  II.,  brother  of  James  the  Just,  died  near  Palermo  in  1337. 

1 337.  Peter  IL,  eldest  son  of  Frederick  II.,  who  had  been  associated  in  the 
government  by 'his  fiither  since  1321. 

1342.  Louis,  son  of  Peter  IV. 

1355.  Frederick  III.,  younger  brother  of  Louis. 

1377.  Mary,  daughter  of  Frederick  III.,  and  Martin  of  Aragon  her  husband, 
son  of  Martin  I.,  Ejng  of  Aragon. 

1402.  Martin  I.,  husband  of  Mary,  succeeding  on  her  death  without  issue. 

1409.  Martin  the  Elder  (Martin  I.  of  Aragon,  II.  of  Sicily),  father  of  the  last 
king,  so  that  Sicily  became  again  united  to  the  crown  of  Aragon. 

1412.  Ferdinand  the  Just,  King  of  Aragon  and  Sicily,  second  son  of  Eleanor 
of  Aragon  and  of  John  I.  King  of  Castile,  and  brother  of  Henry  III. 
King  of  Castile. 

1416.  Alfonso  V.,  the  Magnanimous,  King  of  Aragon  and  Sicily,  son  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Just,  who,  having  conquered  Naples,  became] 

II.  Kino  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

144^.  Alfonso  I.,  formerly  only  King  of  Sicily,  called  the  Magnanimous;  the 
heir  of  Joanna  II.  by  her  first  adoption,  and  the  heir  of  the  house  of 
Hohenstaufen  by  the  female  line,  and  through  it  of  the  Norman  kings. 
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He  entered  Naples  on  Jane  2nd,  1442,  and  expelled  Renato  d'Anjou 
from  the  kingdom.  At  his  death  Naples  and  Sicily  were  again 
diyided. 

[III.  Rings  of  Sicily. 

1458.  John  II.,  Ring  of  Aragon  and  Nayarre,  second  brother  of  Alfiioso. 
1479.  Ferdinand  II.  (Ferdinand  the  Catholic),  son  of  John  II.] 

IV.  Kings  of  Naples. 

1458.  Ferdinand  or  Ferrante  I.,  natural  son  of  Alfonso  I.,  legitimated  by  the 
Pope  in  1444. 

1494.  Alfonso  II.,  Duke  of  Calabria,  eldest  son  of  Ferdinand  I. 

1495.  Ferdinand  II.,  Duke  of  Calabria,  eldest  son  of  Alfonso  II.,  who  renounced 

the  kin^om  in  his  favour. 

1496.  Frederick  Prince  of  Altamura,  second  son  of  Ferdinand  K  brother  of 

Alfonso  II.,  and  uncle  of  the  last  king,  despoiled  of  his  kingdom  by 
Louis  XII.  of  France  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  died  at  Tours  in 
1554 ;  with  him  ended  the  Aragonese  dynasty. 

Partition  of  the  Kingdom,  1500—1504. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Granada,  signed  Noyember  11, 1500,  and  confirmed  by  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  and  me  conclave  of  Cardinals  in  the  following  year, 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of  Spain  and  Louis  XII.  of  France  agreed  to 
divide  the  kingdom  of  Naples  between  them.  The  Treaty  provided 
that  the  King  of  France  should  possess  the  city  of  Naples,  the  I'erra 
di  Lavoro,  ^e  three  Abruzzi,  and  half  the  revenue  produced  by  the 
Tavoliere  of  Apulia,  with  a  confirmation  of  the  tiUe  of  King  of 
Naples  and  Jerusalem,  which  he  had  previouslv  assumed.  The  King 
of  Spain,  who  had  for  many  years  been  King  or  Sicily,  was  to  possess 
Calabria  and  Apulia,  and  the  remaining  hmf  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Tavoliere,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Calabria  and  Apulia.  The  pos- 
session of  the  provinces  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty  soon  led  to  a  war 
between  the  contracting  parties.  Hostilities  commenced  in  June. 
1.502,  and  in,  little  more  than  eighteen  mouths  the  French  were  de- 
feated in  four  battles,  and  by  the  military  genius  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cor- 
dova the  whole  kingdom  became,  like  Sicily,  a  Spanish  possession. 

1502.  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  for  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
.  The  Duke  de  Nemours,  for  Louis  XII. 

THE  SPANISH  DOMINION,  1504—1707. 
Kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicilt. 
1504.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  King  of  Spain,  son  of  John  II. 

Viceroys, 

1503.  Gronsalvo  de  Cordova. 

1507.  Don.  John  of  Aragon,  Count  of  Ribagorsa. 

1508.  Don  Antonio  Guevara,  High  Steward  of  Spain. 

1509.  Don  Raimondo  de  Cardona. 

c  1' 
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Spanish  Sotereigns  of  the  House  of  Austria,  1516 — 1700. 

1515.  Joanna  III.  (Joan  of  Castile),  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  pro- 

claimed queen  on  the  death  of  her  father,  and  abdicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  in  fkvoar  of  her  son. 

1516.  Charles  IV.,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  son  of  Joan  of  Castile 

and  the  Archdoke  Philip  I.  of  Austria,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  I. 

Viceroys* 

1522.  Don  Carlos  de  Lannoja  (Lannoy). 

1527.  Don  Hugo  de  Moncada. 

1528.  Philibert,  Prince  of  Orange. 

1 529.  Cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna,  Archbishop  of  Monreale. 
1532.  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  Marquis  de  ViUafhrnca. 
1554.  Cardinal  Paoecco. 

1554.  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  husband  of  Queen  Mary  of  England,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  by  Isabella  of  Portugal. 

Viceroys, 

1555-58.  Don  Fernando  Alvarez  de  Toledo  (the  celebrated  Duke  of  AWa). 

1558.  Don  Juan  Manriqnez  de  Leon  (as  the  King's  lieutenant). 

1 559.  Cardinal  de  la  Cueva  (as  the  King's  Lieutenant). 
1559-71.  Don  Parasan  de  Rivera,  Duke  d'Alcalk. 
1571-75.  Antoine  Perrenot,  Cardinal  de  Granvelle. 

1575-79.  Don  Inigo  Lopez  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Marquis  of  Mondejar. 
1579-82.  Don  Juan  de  Zuniga,  Prince  of  Pietrapersia. 
1582-86.  Don  Pedro  Giron,  Duke  d'Ossuna. 
1586-95.  Don  Juan  de  Zuniga,  Count  de  Miranda. 
1595-99.  Don  Euriquez  de  Guzman,  Count  d'Olivares. 

1 598.  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  son  of  Philip  II.  by  his  fourth  wife  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II. 

Viceroys, 

1599-1601.  Don  Fernandez  Ruiz  de  Castro,  Count  de  Lemos. 

[1601-3.       Don  Francisco  de  Castro,  left  lieutenant  by  his  father, 

the  Vicerqy,  at  his  death.] 
1603-10.      Don  Juan  Alfonso  Pimentel  d'Errera,  Count  de  Benevente. 
1610-16.      Don  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Castro,  Count  de  Lemos. 
1616-20.      Don  Pedro  Giron,  Duke  d'Ossuna. 
1620.  Cardinal  Borgia  (as  the  King's  Lieutenant). 

1620-22.      Cardinal  Don  Antonio  Zapata  (as  the  King's  Lieutenant). 

1621.  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  son  of  Philip  III.  by  Margaret  of  Austria,  sister  of  tlie 
Emperor  Ferdinand  II. 

Viceroys, 

1622-29.  Don  Antonio  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  Duke  d*Alva  (grandson  of 
the  "Great  Duke"). 

1629-31.  Don  Fernando  Afan  de  Rivera,  Duke  d'Alcalk. 
^  1631-37.  Don  Manuel  de  Guzman,  Count  de  Monterey. 

^^        1637-44.  Don  Ramiro  de  Guzman,  Duke  de  Medina  de  las  Torres. 
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1644-46.  Don  Juan  Alfonso  Enriqnei,  Admiral  of  Castile. 

1646-48.  Don  Rodrignes  Ponce  de  Leon,  Duke  d'Arooa. 

1648.        Don  John  of  Austria,  natural  son  of  Philip  IV.  (from  January 

to  March). 
1648-53.  Don  Inigo  Valez  y  Tassis,  Count  d*Onate. 
1.553-59.  Don  Garcia  d'Aveilana  y  HanH  Count  de  Castrillo. 
1659-64.  Count  Penaranda. 

1665.  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  son  of  Philip  IV.  by  his  second  wife,  Mary  Anne 
of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III. 

Viceroyt, 

1664-66.  Cardinal  Pascual  of  Aragon. 
1666-71.  Don  Pedro  Antonio  of  Aragon. 
1671.        Don  Federico  de  Toledo,  Marques  de  Villafranca. 
1672-75.  Don  Antonio  Alvarez,  Marques  d'Astorga. 
1675-83.  Don  Fernando  Faxardo,  Marques  de  los  Velez. 
1683-87.  Don  Caspar  de  Haro,  Marques  del  Carpio. 
1688-95.  Don  Francisco  Benavides,  Count  de  Sant*  Estev^. 
1695-1700.  Don  Luis  de  la  Cerda,  Duke  de  Medina  Celi. 

End  of  the  Spttnishf  or  elder  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

« 

Wa&  of  the  Spanish  Sucgiession,  1700-1713. 

1700.  Plulip  V.  of  Spain,  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France, 
was  declared  heir  of  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  Naples,  and  Sicily  by  his 
grand-uncle  Charles,  the  late  King.  The  succession,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  claimed  by  Leopold  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  for  his  son  the 
Archduke  Charles,  as  the  heir  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  House  of 
Austria.    A  war  ensued,  and  lasted  for  11  years. 

Viceroys  during  the  War, 

1 702.  The  Marques  de  Vigliena. 
.  The  Duke  d'Ascalona. 

THE  GERMAN  DOMINION. 
Kings  of  the  House  of  Austria,  1707-1734. 

.   Kingdom  of  Naples  :  afterwards  of  Naples  and  Sicilt. 

1707.  Charles  VI.,  Archduke  of  Austria,  second  son  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I., 
by  his  third  wife  Eleonora  Magdalen  Teresa,  Princess  of  Palatine 
Newburg  (afterwards  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.).    Count  Daun  en- 
tered Naples  with  the  imperial  army,  July  7th,  1707. 
During  this  reign  Sicily  was  taken  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy  by  Philip  V.  of 

Spain  (in  1713).    It  was  restored  to  the  crown  of  Naples  in  1720  by  the  war  of 

the  Qiuidruple  Alliance,  the  island  of  Sardinia  being  given  to  Victor  Amadeus 

in  exchange,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia. 

Viceroys, 

1707.  Count  TOD  Martinitz. 

1708.  Count  Daun. 

,  Cardinal  Grimani. 

1710.  Count  Carlo  Borromeo. 


•  •  • 
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By  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1718  the  House  of  ^orbon  was  excluded  firom 
Italy ;  Philip  was  confirmed  as  King  of  Spain,  by  the  title  of  Philip  V. ;  Naples 
was  xnade  over  to  the  Grerman  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria ;  and  Sicily  was 
separated  from  Naples  and  given  to  Victor  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy. 

Viceroys. 
1715.  Count  Daun 
1719.  Count  Gallas. 

.  Cardinal  Schrotembach. 

1721.  Prince  Borghese. 

.  Cardinal  Von  Althan. 

1728.  The  Balf  Portocarrero. 

1733.  Count  Von  Harrach. 

1734.  Giulio  Visconti,  Count  della  Pieve,  the  last  of  ^e  Viceroys. 

THE  SPANISH  BOURBONS,  1734. 

Kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicilt. 

Don  Carlos,  the  younger  son  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  by  his  second  wife 
Elisabetta  Famese,  of  the  house  of  Parma,  seized  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
subsequently  that  of  Sicily.  In  1734  he  was  crowned  at  Palermo;  in  1738 
his  title  was  acknowledged  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna ;  in  1 744  he  defeated  the 
Austrians  at  Velletri,  and  compelled  them  to  evacuate  the  kingdom ;  and  in 
1748  his  title  was  acknowledged  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  His  reign 
dates  from  the  coronation  at  Palermo,  and  he  may  therefore  be  described  as : — 

1734.  Charles  of  Bourbon  VII.  of  Naples,  in  order  of  succession,  and  by  the  bull 
of  investiture  of  Pope  Clement  XII.;  generally  called  Charles  III. 
by  the  Neapolitans,  as  he  succeeded  in  1759  to  the  throne  of  Spain  by 
that  title,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Ferdinand  VI.,  and  abdicated 
the  throne  of  Naples  and  Sicily  in  favour  of  his  third  son  Ferdinand, 
then  in  his  eighth  year. 
1759.  Ferdinand  IV.,  third  son  of  the  preceding,  by  the  Princess  Amelia  Wal- 
burga,    daughter  of  Frederick  Augustus  King  of  Poland.     By  his 
father's  act  of  abdication,  Ferdinand  was  proclaimed  King  of  Naples 
and  Sicily  by  the  title  of  Ferdinand  IV.    During  his  minority  (1759- 
1767)  the  kingdom  was  ^vemed  by  a  Kegeucy  presided  over  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  Tanucci. 
1799.  General  Championnet  entered  Naples  with  a  French  army  on  January  23, 
and  proclaimed  the  Repuhhlica  Pnrtenopea. 
On  the  14tn  of  June  of  the  same  year  Cardmal  Ruffo  took  Naples,  and  re- 
established the  government  of  Ferdinand  IV. 

THE  FRENCH  OCCUPATION. 
Kingdom  of  Naplbb. 

1806.  On  the  14th  of  January,  a  French  army,  under  Massena,  took  possession 
of  Naples  and  proclaimed  King  Joseph  Bonaparte;  Ferdinand  IV. 
retiring  to  Sicilv. 

1808.  A  decrtfe  of  Napoleon,  of  July  15,  proclaimed  Joachim  Murat  King  of 
Naples,  instead  of  Joseph,  who  was  removed  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 
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THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  BOURBONS. 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

1815.  By  the  treaty  of  Ccualanza,  May  20,  1815,  Naples  was  restored  to  Fer- 

dinand, who,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  1816, 
assumed  the  title  of 

1816.  Ferdinand  I.,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

1825.  Francis  I.,  son  of  Ferdinand  I.,  by  the  Archdachess  Maria  Carolina  of 

Aostria,  sister  of  the  Eknperor  Joseph  II. 
1830.  Ferdinand  II.,  son  of  Francis  I.,  by  his  second  wife  the  Infimta  Isabella 
of  Spain.      Married   1st,  in   1832,  the  Princess   Maria  Christina, 
daughter  of  Victor  Emanuel  King  of  Sardinia:  she  died  in  1836 
after  giving  birth  to  a  sou,  afterwards  Francis  11. ;  2nd,  in  1837,  her 
Imperial  Highness  Maria  Teresa  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  Archduke 
Charles  of  Austria,  by  whom  he  left  nine  children. 
1859.  Francis  II.  Duke  of  Calabria,  proclaimed  king  on  the  22nd  of  May ; 
married  to  Maria  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  in 
January  1859. 
In  consequence  of  the  misrule  of  the  three  last  kings  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  the  utmost  discontent  had  taken  possession  of  all  classes,  and  had 
attained  a  state  of  revolution  in  1859,  when  Uie  successes  of  the  French 
and  Sardinians  in  N.  Italy  against  the  Austrians,  the  separation  of  Parma, 
Modena,  Tuscany,   and   the  Roman  States,  and   their  willing    annexation 
to  the  new  Italian  kingdom,  and  the  refusal  of  Francis  II.  to  listen  to  any 
concessions,  led  to  his  downfall,  and  to  the  annexation,  by  a  plebiscitum,  on 
the  2l8t  Oct,  1860,  of  Sicily  and  the  Neapolitan  provinces  to  the  dominions  of 
Victor  Emanuel.     This  event  was  hastened  by  the  invasion  of  Sicily  by 
General  Garibaldi,  who,  landing  with  a  handful  of  brave  fellows  at  Marsala 
on  the  11th  May,  1860,  in  a  short  period  was  able  to  liberate  entirely  that 
island  from  the  Koyal  troops,  and.  traversing  ihe  provinces  ft^om  Reggio  at  the 
head  of  his  triumphant  band,  to  enter  Naples  on  the  7th  Septeml^r,  King 
Francis  retiring  on  Capua,  and  ultimately  to  the  fortress  of  Gaeta,  which, 
after  a  brave  defence,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  Italian  General, 
Cialdini,  on  the  18th  Feb.,  1861.    Since  then,  the  ex-Royal  Family  have 
lived  in  exile. 

HOUSE  OF  SAVOY,  1860. 
United  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

I860.  Victor  Emanuel  II.,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Neapolitan  army,  and  the 
result  of  the  plebiscitum  annexing  Sicily  and  the  Neapolitan  pro- 
vinces to  the  Italian  kingdom,  entered  Naples  on  Nov.  7. 

1878.  Umberto  Carlo  Emanuele,  ton  of  Victor  Emanuel  II. 
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§  1. — ^Passpobts — Custom-house. 

Though  passports  are  Dot  officially  required  by  British  subjects  in  any 
part  of  Italy,  the  traveller  is  strongly  advised  to  be  provided  with 
a  Foreign  Office  passport,  as  it  will  save  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
annoyance,  especially  in  the  lessfrequented  parts  of  the  country,  and  he  will 
often  find  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  letters  at  the  post-office  without  one. 

The  Custom-house  regulations,  especially  at  all  the  great  centres  of 
communication,  are  not  very  rigorous,  and  a  judicious  buonamano  will 
overcome  many  difficulties:  tobacco  and  cigars  are  what  are  usually 
inquired  after. 

§  2.  M<5ket. 

Since  the  annexation  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces  to  the  Italian  kingdom, 
the  decimal  system,  having  the  franc  (franco  or  lira)  for  its  unit,  has 
become  the  official  currency  ^see  Introduction,  Eandbook  Northern  Italy), 
Gold  coins  are  seldom  met  with.  The  silver  coins  in  common  circulation 
are  5,  2, 1,  and  ^  franc  pieces.  There  are  copper  coins  of  5  and  10  cen- 
tesimi.  The  principal  currency  is  bank-notes,  from  1000  francs  down  to 
i  franc,  chieny  of  the  Banca  Nazionale  and  the  Banca  di  Napoli:  the 
i  franc  of  the  Banca  di  Napoli  is,  however,  owing  to  numerous  forgeries, 
no  longer  current.  •  The  rate  of  exchange  between  this  paper-money  and 
gold  and  silver  varies.  It  has  been  as  high  as  15  per  cent.,  but  is  dt^creasing 
with  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  can  always  be  ascertained 
at  the  bankers  and  money-changers,  and  from  the  daily  papers.  The  best 
course  is  to  carry  large  sums  in  the  form  of  letters  of  credit,  and  smaller 
sums  in  French  or  English  gold ;  changing  of  the  latter  from  time  to  time 
into  paper-money  sufficient  to  cover  immediate  wants,  so  as  always  to  pay 
in  paper.  The  notes  of  local  banks  are  not  accepted  at  railway  stations  and 
post-offices,  and  will  not  pass  away  from  the  town  at  which  they  are  issued. 
At  the  railway  stations,  if  the  ticket  is  paid  for  in  gold,  no  allowance  is 
made  for  the  rate  of  exchange ;  and  if  in  paper,  it  is  necessary  to  be  pro- 
vided with  the  exact  sum,  as  no  change  is  given.  Post  Office  orders  up  to 
200  fr.  can  now  be  sent  to  Italy  at  a  trifling  charge,  but  the  officials  on 
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paying  the  money  must  be  satisfied  as  to  the  identity  of  the  payee  by  the 
production  of  the  passport  or  otherwise. 

An  account  of  the  old  Bourbon  coinage  may  be  interesting.  By  a  law  of 
April  15,  1818,  silver  was  declared  to  be  the  basis  of  the  currency,  and  the 
ducat  to  be  its  imit.  In  accordance  with  this  law,  four  silver  and  four  copper 
coins  were  issued  from  the  Mint — the  dticato  of  10  carlini,  the  mezzct- 
piastra  of  6  carlini,  the  tart  of  2  carlini,  and  the  carlino  of  10  grani,  in 
silver ;  the  mezzo-carlino  of  5  grani,  the  cinquina  of  2^,  the  grano,  and 
the  tomese  (the  mezzo-grano  of  Naples  and  the  mezzo-bajocco  of  Sicily). 
By  another  law  of  1818,  three  gold  coins  were  introduced ;  the  oncia  nuova 
or  oncetta  of  3  ducats,  the  quintuplo  of  15  ducats,  and  the  decuplo  of 
do  ducats.  Before  this  law  was  enacted,  the  gold  coin  in  common  use 
was  the  pezza  of  1783,  containing  6  ducats,  which  was  superseded  by  a 
decree  of  1826,  ordering  the  coinage  of  a  new  oncia  of  6  ducats,  but  some- 
what less  in  value.  Most  of  these  coins  had  disappeared  from  circula- 
tion. The  ducat  especially  ceased  to  exist ;  the  sctido  of  1804,  containing 
12  carlini,  taking  its  place.  The  current  silver  coins  were  the  piastra  or 
scudo,  the  mezza-piastra,  the  tori,  and  the  ca/rlino;  and  the  copper 
coinage  of  5,  3,  2,  1  centesimi  pieces.  Until  the  introduction  of  the 
decimal  system  under  the  present  Government,  all  accounts  were  kept 
in  ducats,  carlini,  and  grani.  The  Roman  scudo,  and  the  Spanish  dollar, 
called  by  the  Neapolitans  colonnato,  are  equal  to  12i  carlini  or  125  grani ; 
the  gold  Napoleon  passing  for,  generally,  from  450  to  460,  according  to 
the  rate  of  exchange ;  the  English  sovereign,  at  the  ordinary  exchange, 
being  worth  572^  grani,  or  in  round  numbers  580  grani,  considering 
^,  as  the  value  of  the  carlino. 


§  3. — Weights  and  Measures. 

The  metrical  or  decimal  French  standard  is  now  the  official  one  of  the 
Italian  kingdom ;  still,  as  the  former  units  are  sometimes  employed,  their 
relative  value  in  English  units  is  given  here. 

The  Neapolitan  mile  was  longer  than  that  of  the  other  countries  of 
Italy,  being  the  geographical  miU  of  2025  yards  of  60  to  a  degree,  or 
nearly  l-^  English  mile.  The  post  of  8  miles  =s  9^  English  miles. 
The  canna,  of  8  palmi,  83J  inches.  The  palmo,  10^  inches.  The  legal 
moggia  or  land  measure,  3  roods  and  12  perches  English.  The  caraffa 
or  unit  of  liquid  measure.  The  hariU  of  60  carafe,  9^  imperial 
gallons.  The  hotie  of  1 2  barile,  1 1 7^5  imperial  gallons.  The  tomolo  or  grain 
measure,  1-^  imperial  bushel.  The  trapeso,  or  unit  of  weight,  13^  Troy 
grains.  The  rotolo,  1^  lb.  avoirdupois.  The  cantaio  or  cantajo,  of  100 
rotoli,  196  lbs.  The  Neapolitan  ton  is  of  1000  kilogrammes,  or  2205  lbs. 
avoirdupois,  or  35  lbs.  less  than  the  English* 


§  4.— Roads — Diligekcbs — Vettubini. 

The  posi^road  from  Rome  to  Naples,  and  those  from  Naples  to  Bovino, 

to  Venafro,  and  to  Eboli,  were  the  only  roads  of  any  length  in  the  king- 

M^pQ  practicable  for  carriages  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
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During  the  Frenoh  ocicupation  some  efforts  were  made,  for  military  pur- 
poses, to  remedy  this  defect ;  but  it  is  only  since  1816  that  most  of  the 
roads  we  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  have  been  constructed.  All  the 
roads  are  in  good  condition.  In  some  the  engineering  is  remarkable ;  and 
many  of  the  viaducts,  bridges,  and  substructions  deservedly  rank  among 
the  good  works  of  their  class  in  Italy.  Communication  is  kept  up  along 
them,  between  such  places  as  have  no  railway,  by  means  of  diligences, 
mail-carriages,  and  the  vetturini. 

The  diligences  (diligenze)  are  fairly  good,  both  as  to  comfort  and  speed, 
but  if  there  are  ladies,  the  coup^  should  be  secured.  The  mail-carriages 
(corrieri)  travel  much  faster,  but  only  take  2  or  3  passengers,  at  higher 
fares.  There  are  still  some  roads  along  which  the  only  means  of  con- 
veyance is  by  vetturini,  who  in  S.  Italy  have  not  a  very  good  reputation. 
A  carriage  with  3  horses,  capable  of  holding  6  people,  will  travel  about  30  or 
40  miles  a  day.  The  price  will  entirely  depend  upon  circumstances.  If  the 
Yetturino  contracts  to  provide  board  and  lodging  (not  a  good  plan),  60  frs.  a 
day  for  the  party  would  be  about  the  sum.  In  any  case  a  strict  agreement 
should  be  drawn  up,  in  which  the  amount  of  hire,  the  time  in  which  the 
journey  is  to  be  performed,  the  stay  to  be  made  at  each  place,  and  the  in- 
demnity to  be  given  to  the  vetturino,  in  case  of  detention  by  the  traveller, 
are  strictly  specified ;  and  the  bargain  should  be  ratified  by  the  vetturino 
giving  a  deposit  (caparra)  of  a  small  sum,  as  security  for  the  performance 
of  his  contract.  Sometimes  a  single  seat  in  a  carriage  can  be  procured,  for 
which  the  traveller  bargains  with  the  vetturino.  In  many  of  the  pro- 
vincial towns  there  is  a  kind  of  open  carriage  with  2  horses,  capable  of 
travelling  from  5  to  7  miles  an  hour.  The  price  is  from  20  to  25  francs 
a  day,  allowing  nothing  for  the  back  journey. 

In  some  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  only  means  of  communication 
from  town  to  town  is  by  bridle-paths,  a  kind  of  drove-road,  called  via 
naturale,  which  has  been  made  by  going  over  the  same  track  for  ages,  and 
which,  though  sometimes  practicable  for  carts  and  for  the  light  carriages 
of  the  country,  must  generally  be  traversed  on  horseback.  A  light  country 
cart  with  2  horses  costs  about  15  francs  for  the  first  day,  and  10  francs  for 
each  day  after.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  ride,  3  horses — which  are  enough 
for  2  people,  one  carrying  the  luggage — will  cost  about  20  francs  a  day. 

Walking  expeditions  are  not  popular  in  8outh  Italy,  and  are  only  under- 
taken by  strangers.  Except  for  short  distances  they  are  not  advisable,  as 
the  roads  are  for  the  most  part  hot  and  dusty,  and  often  lined  with  walls, 
so  that  the  view  iB  intercepted. 


§  5. — Railways. 

Before  1860  there  were  few  railways  at  all  open  in  S.  Italy,  and  none 
that  afforded  any  direct  means  of  communication  with  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  first  opened  was  that  from  Naples  to  Portici,  in  1839,  afterwards,  in 
1860,  extended  to  Eboli,  and  intended  to  be  prolonged  to  the  S.E.  coast. 
The  second  was  that  from  Naples  to  Caserta,  opened  in  1843,  extended  to 
Capua  in  1845,  and  afterwards,  in  1862,  to  Rome.  Now  several  lines 
traverse  the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  and  more  are  in  progress  and 
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projected.    A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  directly  those  lines  already 
opened  and  those  projected. 

With  the  exception  of  the  lines  between  Naples  and  Home  and  Naples 
and  Lanra,  which  are  part  of  the  Roman  system  of  railways  (Ferrovie 
Bamane),  all  the  railways  in  S.  Italy  belong  to  the  Southern  system 
(^FerrovU  MeridUmalt),    The  speed  even  of  the  express   trains  (treni 
direttt)  is  not  very  great,  but  they  are,  as  a  rule,  fairly  punctual.     The 
railway  time  is  that  of  the  mean  time  at  the  meridian  at  Rome.    The 
carriages  are  comfortable:    there    are  separate  compartments  for  ladies 
with  1st  or  2nd  class  tickets,  and  for  smokers.    Travellers  have  the  right 
to  keep  the  windows  shut  on  the  side  from  which  the  wind  blows.    The 
cost  of  travelling  by  the  express  trains  is  about  12  c.  per  kilometre,  1st  class, 
and  9  c.  2nd  class.  Saloon  and  sleeping  carriages  can  be  obtained  at  Bologna, 
Ancona,Foggia,  Brindisi,  and  Naples,  and  also  at  other  stations,  by  giving  due 
notice.     A  saloon  carriage  costs  the  price  of  12  Ist-class  tickets,  but  if  the 
number  occupying  it  be  more  than  12,  each  person  must  pay  the  price  of  a 
Ist-class  ticket.    A  sleeping  compartment,  with  2  beds,  costs  the  price  of  4 
Ist-class  tickets ;  with  3  beds,  at  the  rate  of  22  c.  a  bed  per  kil.    A  whole 
compartment  costs  f  of  the  number  of  places  it  contains.    The  ticket 
offices  opn  \  hr.,  and  close  3  min.,  before  the  departure  of  each  train. 
When  the  fare  is  paid  in  paper  money  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  exact 
sum  ready,  as  no  change  is  given,  and  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  fare 
will  be  received.    Children  under  3  travel  free,  but  are  not  entitled  to  a 
separate  place ;  between  3  and  6  half-price.  Luggage  is  charged  at  the  rate  of 
3J  centimes  per  cwt.  (^uintale),  with  a  minimum  tariff  of  46  c,  none  being 
allowed  free  of  charge ;  the  luggage  ticket-office  closes  10  min.  before  the 
departure  of  the  train.     The  passenger  may  not  take  with  him  into  the 
carriage  any  article  of  luggage  weighing  more  than  20  kilog.  (44  lbs.),  or 
measuring  more  than  0*50  x  0*25  x  0*30  ui^t. ;  but  this  regulation  is  not 
very  strictly  enforced.     Return  tickets  are  available  the  same  day  or  by 
the  first  train  the  next  day,  except  on  Sundays  and  certain  festivals, 
when  a  return  ticket  taken  the  day  before  is  good  up  till  the  first  train 
on  the  day  after,  6.^.,  from  Saturday  till  the  first  train  on  Monday  morning. 
Return  tickets  available  for  12  days  are  issued  between  Bologna  or  Ancona 
and  Naples.    There  are  buffets,  more  or  less  indifferent,  at  the  principal 
stations.     For  further   information  the  traveller  is  referred  to  the  local 
time-tables,   and   to  ^  L' Indicator e    Ufficiale  delle  Strode  Ferrate^  deUa 
Navigazwney  e  Telegrafia  del  Begno  d'ltalia  —  The  Bradshaw  of  Italy,* 
which  is  the  most  trustworthy  guide  to  be  obtained.    The  largest  edition 
costs  1  fr.,  the  smaller  40  cent. 


§  6. — Steamers. 

Many  parts  of  S.  Italy,  especially  the  coast  of  Calabria,  can  be  more  con- 
veniently visited  by  steamer  than  in  any  other  way,  and  the  best  mode  of 
approach  to  many  of  the  Italian  towns,  particularly  Naples,  is  from  the 
flea,  so  that,  unless  the  traveller  suffers  from  sea-sickness,  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  enjoy  the  first  view  of  some  of  these  cities  in  this  way.  The 
Peirano-Danovaro  Company's  steamers,  starting  from  Genoa,  leave  Naples 
once  a  week  on  a  coasting  voyage  round  the  Peninsula  to  Ancona,  calling 
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at  all  the  i»*incipal  ports,  and  returning  by  the  same  route.  Both  this  and 
the  Florio  Company  have  also  steamers  to  Sicily.  These  steamers  are  as  a 
rule  clean  and  well  found,  and  the  Ist-class  accommodation  good;  the 
2nd  class  is  not  to  be  recommended.  Tickets  should  be  purchased  at 
the  office  of  the  Company.  A  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  is  made  on  the 
fare,  but  not  on  the  food,  for  3  persons.  Children  from  2  to  10  pay  half 
fare,  but  are  not  entitled  to  a  separate  berth  ;  two  children  may  have  one 
berth.  First-class  paesengers  are  allowed  100  kilos.  (2  cwt)  of  luggage 
free,  and  second-class  60  kilos  (133  lbs.).  The  food  is  very  fair,  and  con- 
sists generally  of  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  morning,  dejeuner  a  la  fourchette 
at  10,  dinner  at  5,  and  tea  at  8  o'clock.  Other  refreshments  can  always  be 
procured  on  payment.  In  embarking  and  disembarking  1  franc  for  each 
person,  luggage  included,  is  generally  enough,  though  more  will  always 
be  asked  for.  Times  of  sailing,  &c.,  of  the  different  steamers  will  be  found 
at  the  hotels,  and  in  the  railway  guide  above  mentioned. 


§  7. — Post-offices — Telegbaphs.   • 

There  are  post-offices  at  all  the  principal  towns  and  villages  of  S.  Italy. 
Letters  to  the  traveller  should  be  addressed  in  Italian  or  French.  The 
postage  to  England  is  30  c.  for  15  grammes  (^  oz.),  post  card  15  c.  The 
rate  for  inland  letters  is  20  c.  for  10  grammes  (|  oz.),  within  the  radius 
of  the  town  delivery  5  c.  for  the  same  weight  Stamps  (Jrancchdlli)  can 
be  procured  at  all  the  tobacconists*,  and  usually  of  the  hotel  porters. 
Eegistered  letters  must  be  wrapped  in  a  cover  and  sealed  with  three 
impressions. 

The  telegraph  is  in  operation  throughout  S.  Italy,  and  there  are  stations 
at  all  the  towns.  The  inland  tariff  is  1  fr.  for  15  words ;  each  word  in 
excess  10  c.  The  charge  to  London  is  9  fr.  for  every  20  words ;  4  fr.  50  c. 
for  every  10  or  fraction  of  10  words  in  excess ;  to  other  parts  of  England, 
lOfr.  and  5  fr.  in  the  same  proportion.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the 
sender  and  recipient  are  included  in  the  15  or  20  words. 


§  8. — Hotels,  &o. 

The  best  hotels  at  Naples  are  equal  to  any  in  Europ,  both  as  to  accom- 
modation and  tariff.  In  the  provinces  many  of  the  larger  towns  are 
very  inadequately  provided,  though  one  or  two,  such  as  Bari  and  Brindisi, 
have  hotels  quite  equal  to  the  best  second-class  ones  of  the  capital.  In  the 
remote  districts  the  osterie  are  as  bad  and  comfortless  as  they  were  in  the 
time  of  Montaigne,  except  that  the  wooden  shutters  have  been  replaced  by 
glazed  panels.  The  cookery  in  such  places  is  on  a  par  with  the  accom- 
modation. The  traveller  in  the  mountain  and  inland  districts  who  can 
make  his  own  omelette,  and  instruct  the  padrona  how  to  cook  a  dish  of  ham 
and  eggs,  will  find  these  commodities  in  the  highland  villages,  where  even 
milk  and  butter  are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  All  the  best  hotels  have  a 
regular  tariff,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  as  well  to  make  a  bargain  on  arriving 
at  them,  98  well  as  at  the  inferior  ones.    The  bill  should  be  paid  at  least 
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once  a  week,  as  any  mistakes  in  it  can  then  be  more  easily  checked. 
Attendance  is  generally  charged  for.  Arrangements  for  living  en  pension 
can  be  made  at  most  of  the  principal  hotels  at  from  8  to  10  francs  a  day. 
All  the  hotels  at  Naples  have  now  tables-d'hdte,  but  they  are  seldom  met 
with  in  the  provinces.  The  restaurants  (trattorie)  are  not  to  be  recom- 
mended for  ladies,  but  very  good  food  may  generally  be  obtained  in  tbem 
at  a  moderate  sum.  Information  with  regard  to  the  hotels  will  be  found 
in  the  accounts  of  the  different  towns. 


§  9. — Genebal  Hints. 

Travelling  in  the  most  frequented  parts  of  S.  Italy  differs  hardly  at  all 
from  that  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  cost  may  be  estimated,  ujpder 
the  usual  conditions  and  limitations,  at  from  11.  to  1/.  55.  a  day ;  less,  of 
course,  when  a  stay  is  made  at  one  place,  or  when  the  party  is  numerous.  The 
usual  time  selected  is  between  October  and  April ;  but  whoever  wants  to 
see  the  scenery*  in  many  parts  of  Italy  in  the  perfection  of  its  beauty, 
i^ould  go  there  from  May  to  September.  The  heat  is  great,  but,  in  the 
mountain  country  especially,  it  is  not  too  much  for  the  healthy  traveller. 
The  winter  months  had  better  be  spent  in  Naples,  or  some  large  town, 
as  the  cold  is  often  very  severe,  and  there  are  no  means  of  providing 
against  it  in  the  country. 

Warm  clothing  is  essential  in  the  winter,  and  even  in  summer  it  is  well 
not  to  be  too  lightly  clad.  Flannel  or  silk  should  always  be  worn  next  to 
the  skin,  llie  hour  after  sunset  is  the  time  when  colds  and  fevers  are 
most  easily  caught.  Any  necessity  for  care  in  the  matter  of  diet  must 
depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  individual,  but  too  much  iced  water  and 
unripe  fruit  should  be  avoided  by  every  one  in  hot  weather.  Avoid  long 
exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  by  carrying  an  umbrella  that  will 
serve  as  a  sunshade.  Blue  glasses  will  be  found  of  great  service  in 
diminishing  the  excessive  glare.  It  will  be  found  a  prudent  precaution  to 
close  the  bedroom  windows  at  night,  and  it  is  well  to  arrange  the  time  so 
as  to  rest  during  the  excessive  heat  of  midday.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  illness,  which  may  afterwards  assume  a  fever  type,  is  often  due  to 
over-fatigue,  caused  by  the  absurd  habit  of  rushing  about  from  morning 
to  night  trying  to  see  and  do  everything  in  a  few  days,  or  even 
hours. 

Patience  and  flea-powder  are  two  essential  requisites  for  the  traveller  in 
8.  Italy ;  he  will  have  constant  need  of  both  by  day  and  night.  In  all 
cases  of  dispute  and  bargain  it  is  better  for  him — ^unless  his  knowledge  of 
Italian  is  quite  equal  to  the  occasion — to  say  nothing,  but  to  refer  the 
matter  to  some  competent  third  person.  In  shops,  as  elsewhere,  unless 
there  are  fixed  prides  printed,  more  is  always  asked  than  the  article  or 
service  is  worth,  and  than  will  ultimately  be  taken. 

The  huonamcmOf  under  whatever  shape  it  appears,  whether  as  a  mcmoia, 
da  here,  hottiglia,  &c.,  is  as  unmitigated  a  nuisance  as  the  Arabic  bak- 
sheesh. It  must,  however,  be  submitted  to,  but  the  amount  should  always 
be  kept  down  to  the  smallest  possible  sum,  as  undue  liberality  will  only 
Muive  the  effect  of  causing  other  candidates  to  press  their  claims  on  the 
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injudicious  donor.  Begging  is  unfortunately  still  a  national  industry ; 
the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisaooe  is  to  give  a  very  minute  coin. 

Of  brigandage  it  is  difficult  to  speak :  that  it  has  been  very  much  put 
down  is  certain,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  still  exists  in  many  parts 
of  the  mountain  districts.  It  will  be  wise  oft  ravellers  before  diverging 
from  the  more  ordinary  beaten  tracts,  to  obtain  information  from  the  autho- 
rities as  to  the  safety  of  the  district  they  intend  traversing. 

For  skeleton  tours  and  hints  as  to  the  most  advantageous  arrangement 
of  time,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Introduction  to  the  Handbook  for 
Northern  Italy,  and  to  p.  190  of  the  present  Handbook. 


Italian  Adventurers.    (A  Caution  to  English  Ladies,) 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  forming  acquaintances  with  Southern 
Italians.  One  of  their  chief  aims  is  to  marry  for  money,  and  keep  their 
families  and  themselves  in  idleness.  It  is  a  common  complaint  among 
them  that  English  wives  do  not  take  a  beating  kindly.  The  long  ex- 
perience of  one  who  was  perfectly  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  was  that,  without  exception,  every  Englishwoman  married  to  a 
Neapolitan  was  miserable.  Englishwomen  by  mariiage  with  a  foreigner 
forfeit  their  nationality,  and  are  precluded  from  seeking  redress  from 
British  consuls  or  tribunals.  It  is  a  common  practice  for  Foreigners  to 
assume  titles,  and  the  authorities  never  seem  to  take  any  8tei)S  to  prevent 
it,  although  it  is  an  ofience  against  the  law. 
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TRAVELLERS  IN  SOUTHERN  ITALY. 


ROUTES. 

Many  lines  of  communication  lead  Terracina,  and  thence  to  Formia  and 

from  Central  Italy  to  Kaplcs,  tho  Gaeta,  and    Capua.    It  follows   in 

principal    starting-points    of  which  a  great  part  of  its  courso  the  ancient 

are  Borne,  Terni,  and  Ancona.  Via  Appia,   and   presents   perhaps 

_   _          _,         ^1       J-     ^        .7  more  objects  of  classical  and  histo- 

I.  From   Home  tlie    direct   rail-  ^^^^  interest  than  any  of  the  other 

toay  leaves  that  city  by  the  Porta  ^^^^^^,  ^^t  j^   jg  ^^^^^j^  followed 

San  Lorenzo,  and  passes  by  Albano,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^le  opening  of  tJie  rly. 

Velletn,     Valmontone,     Frosinone,  ^^^^^^  j^^^  I^     ^  rly.,  however,  is 

Ceprano,  San  Germane,  and  Capua,  projected,  which,  leavins:  the  direct 

It  follows  the  direction  of  the  ancient  ^^^^^^  ^^^  Naples  rly.  at  Volletri, 

Tta  Za<tna.  passing  through  a  beau-  ^^^    rejoining  it    at    Siiaranisi,    a 

tiful  country:    and  affords   an  op-  f^^  ^^-^^^  -^^  of  C    u     ^^  ^.c^rly 

portunity  of  visiting  tho  celebrated  ^Uow  the  course  of  the  old  road. 

Benedictmo    monastery    of    Monte  /^e^  141.) 

Casino,  the  Pelasgic  remains  at  Scgni,  ^ 

Ferentino,  Alatn,  and  Arpmo,  aiid  ^j    p^om  Temi,  travellers  who 

the  falls  of  the  Liris  at  Isola.    This  ^ome  from  Florence  by  Perugia,  and 

route  forms  the  most  frequented  line  ^^^^    ^    ^^oid   Rome,   can   follow 

of  communication  between  Rome  and  ^    road    which    proceeds    through 

Southern  Italy  (Rte.  140).  A  ser-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^    ^^^^  p^^^^l     ^^^^rV 

vice  of  trains  IS  now  orgamscd  so  as  j            ^     ^       p      Ij      Solmona, 

to  run  direct  to  Naples  from  Genoa,  Pastel  di  Sangro,  Isemia,  and  Venal 

Turin,  Milan,  Vemce,  and  Verona,  f     ^  Caianiello,  where  it  joins  Rte. 

starting  m  the  evening.     See  the  j j^^ween  Rome  and  Naples.     This 

Indtcatore  Ufficmle.  road,  which  follows  the  Via  Solaria 

as  far  as  Antrodocco,  is  in  excellent 

U.  From  JRome  tbe  road  leaves  condition,    and    passes    through   a 

the  city  by  the  Gate  of  S.  Giovanni,  country    often    presenting    scenery 

and,  passing  through  Albano  and  y el-  of  an  alpine   cnaracter.     But  the 

letri,  crosses  the  Pontine  Marshes  to  inns  on  it  are  very  bad^  and  \!Ica 

18.  Itaiy.1  Ik 
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traveller  must  be  prepared  to  under- 
go a  great  deal  of  discomfort  in  this 
respect  A  rly.  is  projected  from 
Terni,  and  is  completed  between 
A'quila  and  Solmona  (Rte.  142). 

Another  road  from  Terni,  along 
which  a  rly.  is  projected,  leads  by 
Avezzano  and  Sora  to  Isoletta,  where 
it  joins  Rte.  I. 

IV.  From  Ancona  travellers  com- 
ing from  Romagna  and  the  Marshes, 
or  by  sea,  can  go  direct  by  rly. 
to  Naples,  passing  by  Loreto  and 
Pescara  to  Foggia,  and  thence  cross- 
ing the  Apennines  by  Bencvento 
(Rte.  143). 

Variations  of  this  route  may  be 
made  either  by  leaving  the  rly.  at 
Pescara,  and  proceeding  by  Chieti  to 
join  Rte.  III.  at  Popoli;  or  leaving 
it  at  Termoli,  and  following  the  road 
leading  by  Campobasso  to  near 
Benevento,  on  the  Foggia  and  Naples 
line.  Railways  are  projected  along 
both  these  lines  of  route,  and  between 
Pesoara  and  Popoli  the  line  is  com- 
plete. 

V.  From  Borne  there  is  another 
route  which  is  scarcely  followed  but 
by  some  artist  or  stray  touristdisposed 
to  undergo  privations  and  discomforts 
for  the  sake  of  the  fine  scenery  which 


it  offers ;  especially  as  a  portion  of  it 
can  only  be  travelled  on  horseback. 
It  leaves  Rome  by  the  Porta  di  S. 
Lorenzo,  follows  the  Via  Tiburtina 
to  Tivoli,  and  afterwards  the  Via 
Valeria  to  Tagliacozzo,  and  by 
Avezzano,  Civitella  di  Roveto,  Sora, 
and  Isola,  it  joins  at  the  Roccasecca 
Stat.,  Rte.  I.,  passing  through  very 
wild  and  picturesque  scenery.  It  will 
afford  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
Lake  Fucino,  the  Claudian  Aqueduct, 
and  the  great  engineering  works  now 
in  progress  to  drain  the  lake,  the 
source  of  the  Liris,  and  its  falls  to 
Isola;  but  there  are  scarcely  any 
inns  on  it,  and  those  very  indifferent 
and  dirty:  though  an  improvement 
may  be  expected  when  the  rly.  in 
progress  from  Avezzano  to  Roccasecca 
is  complete  (see  Rte.  144). 

VI.  From  *  Borne,  Naples  may  also 
be  reached  by  sea  via  Civita  Vecchia. 
The  journey  from  Rome  to  Civita 
Vecchia  by  rail  (see  Eandhooh  for 
Central  Italy)  takes  from  2  to  4  hrs., 
and  the  voyage  thence  to  Naples 
by  sea  about  12  or  16  hrs.  The 
Valery  and  the  Peirano  Danovaro 
Companies  have  steamers  nmning 
between  Civita  Vecchia  and  Naples, 
consult  the  Indicatore  Uffiddle, 


HOUl^E  140, 

tlDME  l-O  NAPLES  BY  VELLETRl  [CORI 
AND  norma],  FERENTINO  [AtATRl 
COLLEPARDO,  VEROLI,  &C.],  CEPRANO, 
-AQUINO,     [pONTECORVo],     SAN     GER- 

c  UANO  [MONTE  casino],  CAFtJA  AND 
CA8ERTA. — RAIL. 

Dittancet  162  m. ;  timet  two  express  trains  in 
,1r  fare.,  one  stopping  train  in  9  brs. 


This  Is  now  the  great  highway  be* 
tween  Ilome  and  Naples,  and  the  route 
traverses  one  of  the  most  interesting 
regions  of  Italy,  enabling  the  traveller 
to  visit  many  of  the  most  classical  sites 
of  Latium,  of  the  country  of  the 
Volsci  and  Hemici,  and  of  the  Cam- 
pania. Daring  a  great  portion  of 
its  coarse,  the  rly,  follows  the  Une 
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of  the  ancient  Via   Latina*  to   the 

*  The  Via  Latika  commenced  at  Rome  from 
the  Porta  Capena  of  the  Servian  wall,  and  from 
the  Porta  Latina  of  the  Aorelian.  and  fell  into 
the  Via  Appia  at  Capua.  The  Stations  on  it 
were: — 


Ad  Decimmn,  M.P.,  x. 
Roborario,  vl. 
Ad  Pictas.  xvli. 
Compitam      Anangni- 

nnm,  xv. 
Ferentinnm,  vliL 
Frosino,  vii. 
Fregellanum, 


near  Ciampino. 
la  Mciara. 
near  Lugnano  (f). 
below  Anagni. 

Ferentino. 
J>*rotinone, 
OroUa  d'  Opi,  or 

Ce^pranot 
Aquino. 
S.  Gcrmano. 
near  S.  I'ietro  in 

line. 


Aquinnm,  viii 
Casinom,  viL 
Ad  Flexum,  vii.,  from 
which  a  branch  of  9 
miles  to  Vena/riuvt, 
Venafro. 
Teoumn.  xvli.  Teano. 

From  Teanum  a  branch   line   of  the  Via 
Latina  was  carried  to  Beneventum,  passing  by 
Alifa,  XTii.  Alife. 

Telerium,  xxv.  Tdese. 

Beneventum,  xviii.  Benevento. 

And  another  to  Naples,  by 
Gales,  vi.  Calvi. 

Casilinmn,  vii.  Modem  Capua, 

Capua,  liL  Sta.  Maria. 

From  Capua  the  Via  Appia  was  continued  to 
Beneventum  by 
Calatia,  V.  JXjoZoMe,  between 

Caserta  and  Mad- 
daloni. 
Ad  Novas,  vi.  near  Arpaia. 

Oaudium,  ix.  Montetarchio. 

Beneventum,  xi.  Benevento. 

From  Beneventum  there  were  2  roads:  one 
l^  Venosa  to  Tarentum,  the  other  by  the  valley 
of  the  Galor,  JBcse,  and  Canusium  to  Brundusium 
—the  moat  important,  that  described  in  Horace's 
Journey  to  the  latter  place,  passing  by^ 

Equus  Tttticus,  xx£  near  S.  Meuterio, 

JBcae,  near  Trqja. 

i^donia,  xxilL  Ordona. 

Canusium,  xxvi.  Canosa. 

Rubi,  xxiii.  Jiuvo. 

Bituntum,  xi.  Bitonto. 

Barium,  xl.  Bart. 

Turres,  xxL  near  Mola. 

Egnatla,  xvL  Gnazia. 

Spsluncse,  XX. 

Brundusium,  xviii.  Brindigi. 

Lupise,  xxv.  Lecce. 

Hydruntum,  xxv.  Otranto, 

The  2nd  road  from  Beneventum  to  Taren- 
tum passed  by 

.£scnlanum  or  Scala-  Le  Cfrotte,  near 
num»  XV.  Mirab^ia. 

Sub  Romula,  xxi.  near  Bisaocia. 

Pons  Aufldi,  xxiL  Fonte  di  Santa  Ye" 

nere. 

Voiusia.  xviii.  Yenota. 

Silvium,  XX.  Ooragnont, 

"BUen^  ziii.  Oravina, 

Sob  Lupatia,  xiv. 

Onales,  xiiL  CatteOaneki, 

Taxentum,  sz.  Tmranio 


junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Via 
Appia,  at  Capua.  From  the  di£ferent 
stations  on  the  line,  and  where  convey- 
ances can  generally  be  obtained,  Cpri, 
Norba,  Segni,  Anagni,  Veroli,  Alatri, 
Collepardo,  the  extinct  volcano  of 
Pofi,  Pipemo,  Sonino.  and  even  Ter- 
racina,  can  be  reached;  as  well  as  Uie 
interesting  towns  of  Sora,  Arpino,  Atina, 
Aquino,  Pontecorvo,  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Casino,  and  the  volcanic 
district  of  Rocca  Monfina.  There 
are  few  countries  which  offer  such  an 
interest  or  which  can  be  now  more 
easily  visited.  We  would,  however, 
advise  the  tourist,  before  leaving  Rome, 
to  send  on  his  heavy  luggage  to  Naples, 
as  it  will  save  him  trouble  and  anxiety, 
the  deposit  of  it  at  the  smaller  stations 
on  the  railway  being  attended  with 
inconvenience. 

N.B.  The  places  mentioned  before 
reaching  Velletri  will  be  found  more 
fully  described  in  the  Handbook  for 
Home. 

The  railway,  on  quitting  the  central 
station  at  the  Piazza  dei  Termini,  im- 
mediately passes  on  the  1.  a  very  re- 
markable fragment  of  the  Servian 
Wall,  composed  of  huge  blocks  of  Alban 
peperino,  running  parallel  to  the  city 
walls  from  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo,  and 
on  the  rt.  the  Church  of  St.  Bibiana, 
and  the  so-called  Temple  of  Minerva 
Mcdica,  and  soon  after  cuts  through 
the  City  Wall,  not  far  from  the  Porta 
Maggiore  and  the  tomb  of  the  Baker 
Eurysaces ;  from  here  it  runs  for  some 
distance  along  the  line  of  the  modern 
aqueduct  of  the  Acqua  Felice,  and 
the  arches  of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct, 
and  the  Anio  Novus,  crossing  the  road 
to  Frascati  near  a  mound,  called  the 
Monte  di  Grano,  surmounted  by  a 
tower  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
tomb. 

The  view  is  fine  of  the  Sabine 
Apennines  from  Soracte  to  Pales- 
trina,  and  of  the  Alban  Hills  before 
us,  with  the  Via  Appia  marked  by 
its  line  of  ruined  sepulchres  on  the 
rt.,  and  the  verdant  Campagna.  The 
railway  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Appian  Way  as  far  as  the  first  station 
out  of  Rome  ;  the  ruins  passed  on  the 
1.  are  those  of  Roma  Vecchia. 
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14  kil.  Ciampino  Junct.  Stat.  [Branch 
line,  11  m.,  to  Frascati,  see  Jaandbook 
for  Home.'] 

4  kil.  Marino  Stat.  The  town  of 
Marino  (6509  Inhab.)  is  1^  m.  distant, 
on  the  declivity  of  the  hills.  Beyond 
this  station  is  the  so-called  Solfatara  on 
the  rt.,  of  the  existence  of  which  the 
traveller  will  be  made  aware  by  the 
fetid  emanations  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas.  From  this  point  the  line 
assumes  a  more  southerly  direction, 
crossing  the  high  road  and  the  line 
of  the  Via  Appia,  near  the  Osteria  of 
Le  Frattochie,  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent 
to  Albano ;  and  gradually  approaching 
the  hills,  it  traverses  the  vineyards  and 
olive-grounds  that  clothe  their  slopes, 
and  cuts  through  numerous  cur- 
rents of  lava  descending  towards  the 
plain  from  the  extinct  volcanos  of 
the  Alban  range.  Passing  along,  there 
are  lovely  peeps  of  Castel  Gandolfo, 
Albano,  Lariccia  with  its  viaduct, 
and  tlie  Monte  Cavo  towering  above. 
About  6  kil.  from  Marino  the  small 
stream  issuing  from  the  Emissarium, 
which  flows  from  the  Lake  of  Albano, 
is  crossed.    Soon  after  we  reach 

11  kil.  Albano  Stat.  From  here 
Albano  is -about  5,  and  Lariccia  4  m. 
distant.  There  is  an  omnibus  to  the 
former  on  the  arrival  of  the  trains; 
by  a  cross  road  up  the  Val  Lariccia 
the  pedestrian  can  reach  the  latter. 
A  good  road  of  18  m.  to  Porto  d'Anzio, 
for  which  a  diligence  starts  every  day 
in  summer,  in  correspondence  with  the 
early  train  from  Rome.  Beyond  La 
Cecchina,  which  is  on  the  Alban  pepe- 
rino  beds,  the  line  passes  through  some 
deep  cuttings,  crossing  the  stream 
descending  from  the  Emissarium  of 
the  Lake  of  Nemi,  leaving  the  tower 
of  Monte  Giovi,  the  site  of  Corioli,  on 
the  1.,  beyond  which  is  seen  Genzano, 
and  on  rt.  the  blue  Mediterranean 
across  the  flat  wooded  plains.  On 
this  part  of  the  line  the  geologist 
will  observe  the  superposition  of  the 
last  dejections  of  the  Alban  volcanos, 
which  have  furnished  the  peperino,  so 
much  used  as  building-stone,  reposing 
on  red  tufa. 


4  kil.  Civita  Lavmia  Stat.,  at  the  base 
of  the  hill  on  which  that  classical  vil- 
lage (Lanuvium),  with  its  picturesque 
medieval  tower,  stands.  The  rly.  here 
cuts  through  a  current  of  lava.  Between 
Civitk  Lavinia  and  Velletri  the  line 
crosses  numerous  ravines  descending 
from  the  hills  on  the  1.,  and  passes 
through  a  country  richly  cultivated  in 
vines,  which  furnishes  some  of  the 
best  wine  known  under  the  name  of 
Genzano.  There  is  a  road  from  the 
Civitk  Lavinia  stat.  to  Genzano,  the 
nearest  on-  the  rly.  to  that  pretty 
town. 

Before  reaching  Velletri,  the  rly, 
crosses  the  ravine  by  a  handsome  iron 
viaduct. 

9  kil.  Velletri  Stat.  (16,310  Inhab. 
— Inns :  Zocanda  del  Gallo,  near  la 
Porta  Rom  ana ;  Campana),  The  station 
is  close  to  the  town  at  the  S.  base 
of  the  hill,  on  which  it  stands. 
Velletri  is  the  capital  of  the  district 
and  see  of  a  bishopric  conjointly  with 
Ostia,  always  held  by  the  Cardinal 
Dean  of  the  Sacred  College.  The 
city  is  picturesquely  situated  on  an 
eminence  upon  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
Monte  Artemisio,  which  forms  the  N. 
boundary  of  the  Pontine  Marshes.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Volscian  city  of 
VelitrcB,  whose  hostilities  with  Rome 
date  from  the  reign  of  Ancus  Martius. 
It  was  surrounded  with  a  fosse  and 
vallum  by  Coriolanus,  and  was  so  fre- 
quently in  collision  with  the  Romans 
that  they  at  length,  after  the  close  of  the 
great  Latin  war  in  B.C.  dd8,  destroyed 
its  walls  and  transported  its  local  sena- 
tors to  Rome,  where  they  are  said  to 
have  become  the  ancestorsof  the  distinct 
caste  called  the  Trasteveriui.  The  fa- 
mily of  Augustus  came  originally  from 
Velitne,  and  Suetonius  states  that  the 
house  in  which  that  emperor  was  bom 
was  in  his  time  still  shown.  In  the 
sixth  century  Velletri  was  occupied  by 
Belisarius,  and  it  subsequently  suffered 
from  the  Lombard  invasion  which 
ruined  so  many  towns  on  the  Appian. 
In  1744  the  hilLs  on  the  N.  of  the  town 
were  the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which 
Charles  III.  of  Naples  gained  a  victory 
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over  the  Austrian  army  under  Prince 
Lobkowitz,  which  secured  for  the  time 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to 
the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon. 

Velletri  has  little  to  detain  the  tra- 
veller. Its  mediseval  walls  and  towers 
are  &lling  into  ruin.  The  lofty  bell- 
tower  of  Santa  Maria  in  Tritio^  in  the 
principal  square,  erected,  according  to 
the  inscription  upon  it,  in  1353,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  an  o£fering  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  city  from  the 
plague  which  desolated  it  in  1348, 
during  its  siege  by  Nicola  Caetaui, 
Lord  of  Fondi.  This  tower  is  in 
the  same  style  as  many  of  those  in 
Rome  of  the  14th  cent.,  and  consists  of 
a  basement  story,  with  4  others  sepa- 
rated by  projecting  cornices,  sur- 
mounted by  an  8-sided  pyramidal  spire. 
From  this  piazza  to  the  cathedral  the 
street  traverses  nearly  the  whole  city. 
The  Palazzo  Lancellottif  built  by  Mar- 
tino  Longhi,  is  celebrated  for  its  stair- 
case, its  fine  terraces  and  loggie,  from 
which  the  view  over  the  subjacent 
plain  and  the  Volscian  Mountains, 
embracing  Cori,  Rocca  Massimo,  Cis- 
terna,  Sermoneta,  Terracina,  and 
Montefortino,  is  very  beautiful.  In 
the  Fahzzo  Pvibblico  is  preserved  an  in- 
scription called  the  Lapide  di  Lokirio, 
referring  to  an  ancient  amphitheatre 
in  the  time  of  Valens  and  Yalentinian. 
On  the  Palazzo  del  Commune  opposite, 
is  a  large  bas-relief  to  commemorate 
the  return  of  Pius  IX.  from  Gaeta  in 
1849. 

The  cathedral,  near  the  gate  leading 
to  the  rly.  stat.,  dedicated  to  St.  Cle- 
ment, rebuilt  in  1660,  has  a  picture  of 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and  some 
legends  of  saints,  by  Giovanni  Baldacci, 
The  columns  of  the  subterranean  chapel 
evidently  belonged  to  ancient  buildings. 
The  paintings  which  covered  the  walls, 
many  of  which  were  attributed  to  the 
school  of  Perugino,  have  mostly  pe- 
rished. In  the  sacristy  is  a  lavamano, 
or  basin  for  ablution,  presented  by  Car- 
dinal della  Rovere,  afterwards  Julius 
II.,  when  bishop  of  Ostia  and  Velletri. 
Another  eminent  bishop  of  this  dio- 


cese was  Latino  Orsini,  better  known 
as  the  Cardinal  Z-atinm,  one  of  the  most 
learned  prelates  of  the  13th  cent.,  who 
is  believed  by  some  writers  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  beautiful  hymn  '*  Vies 
irw,  Dies  ilia" 

The  ch.  of  Santa  Maria  dell*  Orto  has 
a  picture  by  Gi)  Dattista  Jlositi^  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  and  Child  in  a 
temple,  sustained  b^  angels  in  Roman 
costume  I  It  is  praised  by  Lanzi  for  its 
colouring. 

Velletri  is  badly  built,  and  its  streets 
are  narrow  and  inconvenient.  The  hill 
on  which  it  stands  is  volcanic,  several 
eruptions  of  lava  being  seen  in  the. 
numerousquarries  in  its  outskirts  which 
supply  the  building  and  paving  stones 
for  the  town. 

The  peasant  women  are  generally 
handsome,  and  their  graceful  costume 
on  feast-days  adds  much  to  the  dignity 
of  their  persons.  The  neighbourhood  of 
the  city,  as  of  all  the  hilly  region  from 
Genzano,  is  celebrated  for  its  wines. 

Diligence  daily  to  Terracina^  and 
thence  through  Formia,  rejoining  the 
Rly.  at  Sparanisi  Stat.,  see  Rte.  141. 


EXCURSION  TO  CORI  AND  NORMA. 

Cori  and  Norma^  the  ancient  Cora 
and  Norba^  contain  some  very  im- 
portant ruins.  Light  vehicles  for  the 
excui-sion  can  be  procured  at  Velletri. 
Cori   is   12  m.  from   Velletri,  by   a 

food  road  on  which  a  dilijence  runs, 
t  has  a  small  Locanda,  where  tra- 
vellers will  find  tolerable  fare.  About 
midwav  from  Velletri  the  road  passes 
a  small  lake  called  Lago  di  Giulianello, 
and  a  little  farther  on  the  village  of 
the  same  name.  3  m.  before  reaching 
Cori  the  road  runs  at  the  foot  of  the 
peak  of  Bocca  Massima,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  perched  one  of  the  most  inac- 
cessible villages  in  Italy.  It  is  sup^sed 
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to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  -4r- 
tena.  The  approach  to  Cori  is  through 
otive  plantations,  and  commands  a 
magnificent  view  over  the  lower 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Volsci. 
On  the  1.  are  the  church  and  convent 
of  S,  Francesco f  with  a  road  used  as  the 
public  pronjenade. 

Cori  (6223  Inhab.)  is  situated  on  a 
bold  hill,  presenting  from  the  plain  the 
appearance  of  a  pyramid  crowned  by  the 
ruins  of  its  ancient  temples.  Two  tor- 
rents, flowing  through  the  deep  ravines 
which  bound  the  hill  ontheE.  and  W., 
unite  below  its  W.  angle  under  the  name 
of  the  Fosso  de*  Ficchioni,  and  fall  into 
the  Teppia,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Pontine  Marshes.  The  to  wn  is  separated 
by  an  olive-grove  into  two  parts ;  the 
upper,  which  was  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Acropolis,  is  called  Cori  a  monte, 
the  lower  Cori  a  valle,  Cori  occupies 
the  site  and  preserves  the  name  of 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in 
Italy.  Virgil  and  Diodorus  mention  it 
as  a  colony  from  Alba  Longa ;  whilst 
Pliny  states  that  it  was  founded  by 
Dardanus,  which  would  make  it  one  of 
the  oldest  Greek  settlements  in  Italy. 
It  was  one  of  the  30  cities  which  formed 
the  Latin  League  in  b.c.  493.  The 
walls  exhibit  constructions  of  four 
different  periods;  1st,  the  irregular 
rough  masses  of  stone  put  together  in 
the  ordinary  polygonal  style,  with 
smaller  stones,  apparently  from  the 
neighbouring  torrents,  filling  up  the 
interstices  of  the  larger  blocks;  2nd, 
polygonal  masses  of  Pelasgic  work- 
manship ;  3rd,  similar  polygonal  walls, 
the  stones  of  which  are  more  carefully 
cut,  and  adapted  with  greater  precision, 
marking  the  best  period  of  this  style 
of  construction ;  4th,  smaller  stones 
covering  the  older  work,  and  resem- 
bling the  style  of  the  time  of  Sylla. 
The  hill  appears  to  have  had  three 
circuits  of  walls;  the  1st,  exhibiting 
the  most  ancient  style  of  masonry, 
is  seen  at  the  lower  part ;  the 
2nd,  near  the  ch.  of  Sant*  Oliva,  and 
by  the  side  of  the  road  to  the  cita- 
del ;  the  3rd,  surrounding  the  cita- 
del, and  exhibiting  the  workmanship 
pf  the  second  period.    Tl^e  ruins  of 


these   three    circuits   might  lead  to 
the  conclusions — that  the  most  ancient 
city  was  situated  on  the  lower  flanks 
of  the  hill  between  the  Piazza  Tas- 
soni  and  the  Porta    Ninfesina;   that 
the  acropolis  was  built  by  the  Alban 
colony  of   Latinus  Silvius;    that  the 
Romans  enlarged  the  fortifications  of 
the  citadel  in  the  4th  cent,  of  Rome ; 
and  that  the  city  was  restored  and  the 
temples  added  in  the  time  of  Sylla. 
Ascending    to    the    citadel,   the    first 
object  is  the  ruin  called,  but  without 
any  authori^,  the  Temple  of  Hercules, 
A  portion  of  the  building  now  serves 
as  a  vestibule  to  the  ch.  of  S.  Pietro, 
which    contains    an    ancient     square 
marble  altar,  supporting  the  baptismal 
font,  with  rams'  heads  and  mutilated 
gorgons.    Beyond  the  adjoining  gar- 
den is  the  tetrastyle  portico  of  a  temple 
of  the  Doric  order;  the  columns,  of 
travertine,  retain  traces  of  stucco ;  the 
doorway  is  narrower  at  the  top  than  at 
the  bottom,  and  over  it  an  inscription 
records  its  construction  by  the  Duum- 
virs of  the  town.  The  columns  are  very 
graceful  and  carefully  worked,  and  the 
style  of  the  building  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Sibyl  at  Tivoli. 
Nibby  thinks  that  the  altar  in  the  ch. 
and  the  figure  of  Minerva  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps  leading  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Senator  on  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  which 
was  found  among  these  ruins,  show  that 
the  temple  was  dedicated  to  Minerva, 
and  not  to  Hercules,  as  is  commonly 
supposed.      In  the  descent  from  the 
citadel  to  the  lower  town,  masses  of 
the  ancient  wall  are  seen  on  each  side, 
and  fragments  of  capitals  and  columns 
built  into  the  walls  of  private  houses. 
The  Ch,  of  Sanf  Oliva  has  evidently 
been  erected  upon  ancient  foundations, 
supposed,  on  the  authority  of  an  in- 
scription, to  be  those  of  a  temple  to 
Esculapius  and  Hygeia.    In  the  Strada 
S.  Salvatore  is  a  house  built  between 
two   columns  of   the  portico  of  the 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,    The  piazza 
below  is  supposed  to  cover  the  steps 
leading  to  the  temple.  The  two  columns 
of  the  portico  resemble  in  material  those 
of  the  upper  temple,  but  they  are  of 
I  the  Corin^ian  order,  of  beautiful  work- 
'  m^mship,  and  of  far  superior  style  an4 
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ezeention.  The  inscription,  though 
mutilated,  is  sufficient  to  show  the  most 
important  focts :     .     .     .     m  castori 

FOUSVCI  DEC   8    FAC       .        .        .       .       H 

CAI.VIVS  M  F  P  N.  In  the  Via  delle 
Colonnette  are  fra^ents  of  tesselated 
pavement  and  Done  columns,  and  an 
inscription  relating  to  the  ancient  cis- 
terns for  supplying  the  city  with  water. 
The  Piazza  Montagna  also  contains 
some  hroken  columns  and  inscriptions. 
Below  the  Via  delle  Colonnette  is  the 
Pizzotonico,  marking  the  position  of 
an  ancient  Piscina;  the  walls,  ap- 
parentiy  Roman,  are  of  great  extent. 
On  the  W.  side  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  more  ancient  walls,  formed  of  huge 
blocks  of  limestone.  In  the  Casa  Vet- 
tori  are  two  Doric  columns,  the  remains 
of  some  ancient  temple. 

A  great  portion  of  the  walls  of  the 
modem  town  were  erected  in  the  early 
part  of  the  15th  cent,  by  Ladislaus 
King  of  Naples.  It  is  well  built 
and  clean,  and  so  high  above  the 
marshes  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
malaria. 

Beyond  the  Porta  Ninfesina,  on  the 
road  to  Norba,  where  another  mass  of 
the  polygonal  walls  is  well  preserved, 
is  an  ancient  bridge  of  a  single  arch, 
called  Ponte  deUa  Catena^  spanning  the 
deep  ravine,  75  ft.  below  the  parapet. 
It  is  built  of  enormous  square  masses 
of  tu&,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able monuments  of  its  kind. 

There  is  a  bridle-path  of  4)  hours 
from  Cori  to  Segni,  crossing  the  N. 
shoulder  of  the  Volscian  range.  It 
passes  near  the  town  of  Rocca  Massima. 

Another  bridle-road  of  5  m.  leads 
firom  Cori  to  Norma  (2282  Inhab.), 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Norba, 
also  one  of  the  30  cities  of  the  Latin 
League.  In  b.c.  492  it  became  a 
Roman  colony,  founded  to  check  the 
inroads  of  the  Volscians.  During  the 
civil  wars  it  was  betrayed  to  Lepidus, 
the  general  of  Sylla;  but  the  garrison 

Sut  the  inhab.  to  the  sword,  and  set 
re  to  the  town,  which  was  never  re- 
built. The  ruins  are  upon  the  highest 
point  of  a  rocky  ridge,  N.  of  the 
modem  village,  and  may  be  descried 
from  the  lugh  road  between  Cistema 
Md  Torr^  TV?  Ppnti.    The  -yr^ls  are 


estimated  to  be  7000  ft.  in  circuit,  and 
the  blocks  as  varying  ftom  3  to  10  ft. 
in  length.  They  exhibit  fine  examples 
of  polygonal  masonry.  Four  gates  may 
still  be  traced,  of  one  of  which  there 
are  considerable  remains.  Within  the 
walls  is  a  large  quadrilateral  enclosura 
of  polygonal  masonry,  containing  chan- 
nels for  tile  conveyance  of  water.  Welle 
and  reservoirs  are  found  near  it, 
with  remains  of  a  temple.  The  Acro- 
polis, in  the  centre  of  tne  town,  appears 
to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  triple 
wall.  Subterranean  watercourses,  and 
passages  leading  to  sallyports,  have 
been  found  under  its  site.  Below  the 
modern  village  are  the  ruins  of  Ninaf, 
a  town  of  the  middle  ages,  with  a  dis- 
mantled castle  and  monastery,  recentiy 
restored  by  the  Caetani  family.  The 
small  lake  near  it  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  for  its  floating  islands.  The  little 
river  NympJuBus,  which  had  its  origin 
in  the  lake,  gave  the  name  to  the 
modem  town.  A  road  from  here  falls 
into  the  post-road  at  the  40th  m.  from 
Rome,  half-way  between  Cistema  and 
Torre  Tre  Ponti.  The  best  road  from 
Cori  to  Norma  will  be  to  follow  that  from 
Cori  to  Sermoneta  as  far  as  the  mill  or 
Molo  di  Ninfa,  and  from  there  to  ascend 
to  the  modem  and  ancient  villages.  The 
walls  and  gates  are  well  represented  in 
Anderson's  photographs.  There  is  no 
inn  at  Norma ;  and  the  houses  of  the 
peasantry  swarm  with  vermin.] 


Returning  to  Velletri  the  rly.  runs 
along  the  base  of  the  Monte  Artemisio, 
through  oak  woods,  and  then  across 
the  irregular  country  that  intervenes  be- 
tween the  Alban  Hills,  and  the  Volscian 
Mountains  on  the  rt,  upon  which  the 
towns  of  Cori  and  Rocca  Massima  form 
very  picturesque  objects ;  it  then  passes 
on  the  rt.  the  small  lake  and  town  of 
Giulianello,  and  afterwards  traverses  a 
forest  of  oaks.  In  clear  weather,  the 
views  over  the  Pontine  marshes  as  far 
as  the  Circsean  promontory,  which 
from  here  appears  as  an  island,  the 
promontory  of  Anxur  (Terracina),  and 
the  ?owz^  Islands,  are  very  fine. 
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15  kil.  Valmontone  Stat.    The  village 
(3784  Inhab. — Inn :  Loc,  del  Principe 
Doria,  a  poor  osteria,  outside  the  town) 
is  about  2  m.  from  the  stat.,  on  the  1., 
but  is  not  seen  from  the  line,  and  about 
the  same  distance  on  the  rt.  is  Monte 
Fortino.     A  carriage  from  the  stat. 
for  Pagliano  and  Genazzano,  and  light 
yehicles  for  Palestrina,   8  m.  distant. 
Valmontone   (the    ancient    Tolerium  ?) 
stands  on  a  hill  (1106  fjt.  above  the  sea) 
of  volcanic  tufa,  surmounted  by  an  old 
baronial  mansion,  and  surrounded  by 
the  ruins  of  walls  with  quadrangular 
towers  of  the  middle  ages.     Several 
antiquities  may  still  be  traced,  among 
which  are  the  remains  of  its  ancient 
walls,  composed  of  square  masses  of 
tufa,  a  sarcophagus  of  the  time  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus  with  bas-reliefs,   now 
used  as  a  cistern,  and  numerous  sepul- 
chral excavations  in  the  rocks  in  the 
neighbourhood.      Valmontone    was  a 
fief  of  the  Conti  family,  who  received 
it  from  Innocent  III.    On  the  extinc- 
tion of  their  line,  it  passed  to   the 
Sforzas,  the  Barberinis,  and  last  of  all 
to  the  Pamfilis.    Its  vast  palaoe,  built 
by  a  Prince  Pamfili  in  1662,  commands 
a  beautiful  view.    After  a  long  period 
of    neglect,     it    has    been    restored 
and     re-occupied    by    Prince    Doria 
Pamfili,  to  whose  eldest  son  it  gives 
the  title  of   Prince    of  Valmontone. 
The  church,  built  in  the  17th  cent, 
by  the  Pamfilis,  from  the  designs  of 
Matteo  de*  Rossi,   contains  some  pic- 
tures by  Giro  Ferri,  Brandi,  and  other 
artists  of  the  17th  cent.     On  the  hills 
above  the  town  are  the  little  ch.  of  the 
Madonna  delle  Grazie,  of  the   11th, 
and  the  convent  of  St.  Angelo,  dating 
from  the  13th  cent. 

The  pedestrian  or  the  artist  would  do 
well  to  visit  from  here  several  interesting 
places  lying  off  the  road,  as  Palestrina, 
Cave,  Genazzano,  Olevano,  Paliano,  and 
others  whose  picturesque  beauty  and 
associations  with  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages  would  amply  repay  the  addi- 
tional time  devoted  to  such  an  excursion. 
They  will  be  found  described  in  the 
jffandbook  of  Borne,  under  the  head  of 
Excursions. 

Jifonte  Fortino  (3952  Jnhab.),  3|  m. 


S.  of  Valmontone,  and  2  m.  on  rt  of 
the  rly.  stat.,  a  picturesquely  situated 
town,  on  one  or  the  northern  spurs 
of  the  Volscian  Mountains,  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  site  of  Ecetra,  a 
most  ancittnt  town  of  the  Volscians, 
the  only  ruins  of  which  that  are  ndw 
to  be  seen  are  some  rude  and  massive 
polygonal  walls  at  a  place  called  La 
Civita  and  II  Piano  delta  Nebbia,  about  a 
mile  S.W.  of  the  village.  They  consist 
of  blocks  of  limestone  with  smaller 
stones  filling  up  the  interstices  as  at 
Cora  and  Norba,  and  probably  formed 
part  of  the  defences  of  the  citadel  of 
this  Volscian  stronghold. 

The  rly.  on  leaving  the  Valmontone 
stat.  follows  the  Majorana  stream  to 
where  it  joins  the  Sacco.  At  the  31st 
ancient  m.  from  Rome  the  Sacco  is 
crossed  by  the  carriage-road,  near 
where  stood  the  Mutatio  Ad  Bivium  on 
the  Via  Latina. 

2  m.  farther,  passing  on  the  1.  the 
ruined  Castle  of  Piotnbinara^  with  a 
high  square  ruined  tower  (Piombinara 
stands  probably  on  the  site  of  Sacn- 
partus,  celebrated  for  a  defeat  of 
Marius  by  Sylla),  we  arrive  at 

8  kil.  Segni  Stat.  A  carriage  may  be 
procured  here  for  Segni  or  Anagni,  b  m. 
on  1.,  but  it  will  be  better  to  write  before- 
hand either  to  the  innkeepers  at  these 
places,  or  to  the  station  master  at  the 
rly.  stat.  The  town  of  Segni  (5598 
Inhab.),  the  ancient  Signia  (there  is 
a  tolerable  country  inn  kept  by 
Gaetanini),  is  3^  m.  distant  from 
the  station,  and  is  reached  by  a 
road  constantly  ascending.  Signia  is  a 
place  of  very  remote  antiquity,  having 
been  colonized  by  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
as  a  check  on  the  Volsci  and  Hemici, 
The  modern  town,  although  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  is  a  poor  place,  containing 
3500  Inhab. ;  it  stands  out  as  a  great 
spur  from  the  Volscian  Mountains, 
and  presents  a  very  striking  appear- 
ance, occupying  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
its  highest  point  being  2193  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  whole  summit  was  en- 
closed within  walls,  extensive  remains 
of  which,  in  the  most  massive  poly- 
gonal style,  majjr  be  tn^ced  through 
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the  greater  part  of  their  circait.  The 
modera  town  occapies  the  lower  part 
of  this  summit.  Ascending  through 
its  streets,  just  above  the  lost  houses 
stands  the  Ch.  of  St.  Peters  occupying 
the  site  of  au  ancient  temple,  the  cella 
of  which  is  included  in  the  modem 
edifice.  The  walls  are  built  in  regular 
courses  of  rectangular  blocks  of  tufa, 
bat  rest  on  a  basement  of  two  stages  of 
polygonal  blocks  of  limestone.  Ad- 
joining the  ch.  is  a  well-preserved 
circular  reservoir  for  water,  evidently 
of  the  Roman  period.  A  path  leads 
from  the  church  of  S.  Pietro,  along 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  to  an  ancient  gate, 
known  by  the  name  oi Porta  Saracifiesca, 
a  very  remarkable  specimen  of  the 
polygonal  style,  generally  known  as 
Cyclopean.  The  two  sides  consist  of 
huffe  blocks  converging  upwardly,  over 
which  the  roof  or  architrave  is  formed 
of  three  very  large  stones  stretching 
across.  Issuing  from  this  gate,  and 
taming  to  the  right,  the  walls  may  be 
traced  all  round  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
and  for  the  most  part  preserved  to  a 
considerable  height.  There  is  also  a 
second  or  advanced  line  of  wall,  and  in 
a  similar  style,  lower  down,  and  in 
front  of  the  principal  circuit,  through- 
out a  considerable  part  of  its  extent. 
Somewhat  below  the  ch.  is  another 
gate  in  the  line  of  walls,  and  three 
others  in  other  parts  of  the  circuit ; 
one,  the  Porta  in  Lucino,  is  not  inferior 
to  the  Porta  Saracinesca  in  the  massive 
style  of  its  construction,  but  it  is  seen 
to  less  advantage,  being  choked  up 
with  earth  and  rubbish.  The  entire 
circuit  of  the  walls  of  Signia  is  about 
the  same  as  of  those  at  Norba.  Speci- 
mens of  the  work  known  as  Opus 
Signinum,  and  so  called  from  being 
first  used  at  this  place,  may  be  seen 
among  the  old  remains. 

The  view  over  the  valley  of  the 
Sacco  from  Segni  is  very  fine. 

There  is  a  carriage-road  from  Scgni 
to  Anagni  which  crosses  the  Sacco 
and  the  rly.  There  is  also  a  rough 
riding  or  bridle-path  from  Segni 
across  the  mountains  to  Cori,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  long  circuit  by  Monte 
f'ortii)o  a^d  Giulianello ;  it  will  take 


about  4}  hours,  and  commands  mag- 
nificent views,  winding  round  the  N. 
shoulder  of  the  Volscian  Mountains 
at  a  high  level,  and  passing  near  the 
picturesque  little  town  of  Rocca  Mamma, 
probably  on  the  site  of  Artena,  The 
descent  from  the  brow  of  the  ridge  to 
Cori  is  long  and  steep,  but  the  view 
over  the  Pontine  Marshes,  from  Yel- 
letri  to  the  Circean  Promontory,  the 
Alban  Hills,  and  ancient  Latium,  is 
very  fine.  There  is  another  path,  more 
direct,  over  the  ridge,  instead  of  round 
the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  between 
Segni  and  Cori,  but  scarcely  passable, 
except  on  foot. 

From  the  Segni  Stat,  the  rly.  con- 
tinues parallel  to  the  Sacco,  passing 
several  medisBval  towers,  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Garvignano  on  the  rt.,  until 
reaching 

9  kil.  Anagni  Stat.,  the  nearest  point 
on  the  rly.  to  Anagni,  4^  m.  distant, 
on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill.  A  new 
road  leads  up  to  the  town.  A  public 
conveyance  meets  some  of  the  trains, 
doing  the  journey  in  1}  hr. 

At  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which 
Anagni  stands  is  the  Osteria  di  Fontana, 
which  occupies  probably  the  site  of  the 
Compituni  Anagninum,  a  station  or  mu- 
tatio  on  the  Via  Latina.  Near  this  are 
some  modern  waterworks  for  the  supply 
of  the  town.  From  here  the  modern 
road  ascends,  passing  by  the  chapel  of 
Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie,  to 

Anagni  (8220  Inhab. — Inn:  Alhergo 
d*  Italid)t  die  ancient  Anagnia,  capital 
of  the  Hemiciy  described  by  Cicero  in 
his  defence  of  Milo  as  a  municipium 
omatissimum  ;  and  by  Virgil  as  a  weal  thy 
city : — 

qnos,  dives  Anagnia,  pascin. 

JEn.  vn.  CSi. 

In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  several  popes  and  anti- 
popes,  and  the  seat  of  the  conclave 
which,  after  receiving  the  furious  letter 
of  Frederick  II.  callmg  the  cardinals 
the  sons  of  Belial,  elected  Innocent  IV. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Stephen  VII., 
Innocent  III.,  Gregory  IX.,  Alexander 
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IV.,  and  Bonifece  VIII.  The  latter, 
after  his  quarrel  with  the  Colonnas, 
against  whom  he  had  launched  the  most 
violent  anathemas,  was  involved  in  that 
memorable  quarrel  with  Philip  le  Bel 
in  which  the  French  clergy  obtained 
their  peculiar  privileges.  Philip  was 
little  odculated  to  submit  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Church,  and  Guillaume 
de  Nogaret,  who  had  demanded  that 
Boniface  should  be  arraigned  for  simony 
and  heresy,  collected  a  band  of  mer- 
cenaries, and  allied  himself  with  the 
forces  of  the  Colonnas.  The  gate  of 
Anagni  was  opened  to  them  by  trea- 
chery; the  French  and  their  allies 
entered  the  city  Sept.  7,  1303,  crying, 
Vive  le  roi  de  France,  et  meure  Boniface  ! 
At  the  first  alarm  the  pope  had  put 
on  his  robes,  and  was  sitting  in  his 
pontifical  chair  when  the  conspirators 
entered ;  his  age  and  venerable  appear- 
ance awed  the  boldest  of  their  party, 
and  no  one  ventured  to  lay  hand  upon 
his  person.  After  three  days  the  people 
recovered  from  their  first  surprise, 
drove  out  the  French,  and  set  the  Pope 
at  liberty.  Boniface,  hastening  to  Rome, 
put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Orsinis,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the 
Colonnas^  but  was  soon  after  found 
dead  in  his  bed.  Anagni  has  been 
a  bishop's  see  since  487. 
The  present  ca^Aecfrot/  (of  S.  Maria)  was 
commenced  in  1074  on  the  site  of  an 
older  ch.;  and  though  it  has  been  greatly 
altered  in  modem  times,  retains  much 
that  is  interesting.  The  floor  of  the 
choir  is  a  fine  specimen  of  that  class  of 
mosaic  called  Opus  Alexandrinum,  and 
was  executed  in  1226  by  Giov.  Cosi- 
mati,  the  author  of  so  many  similar 
works  at  Rome,  and  by  his  sons 
Giacomo  and  Luca,  the  whole  at  the 
expense  of  Bishop  Alberto  and  the 
Canon  Orlando  Couti,  afterwards  Pope 
Alexander  IV.  There  is  also  here  a 
fine  paschal  candelabrum  in  white 
marble  inlaid  with  mosaics,  bearing 
the  name  of  Vasaletto,  an  otherwise 
unknown  artist.  The  chapel  on  the  rt. 
of  the  high  altar  was  erected  by  a 
nephew  of  Boni&ce  VIII.,  and  con- 
tains the  sepulchral  monument  of  two 
bishops  of  the  Caetani  family,  in 
Ifhite  marble,  inlaid  with  xi^osaicsi  an^ 


surmounted  by  a  Gothic  canopy — it 
most  probably  was  by  one  of  the 
Cosimatis  also.  Among  the  other 
members  of  the  same  great  baronial 
house  is  that  of  a  certain  Peter,  "  qui 
nutrivit  D.  Bonifacium,  Pap.  viii." 
But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
existing  cathedral  is  the  subterranean 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Magnus,  which 
is  covered  with  paintings  of  the  13th 
cent.,  relating  to  the  life  of  the  patron 
saint.  From  an  inscription  we  learn 
that  his  remains  were  removed  here 
in  1231,  the  chapel  having  been  con- 
structed for  their  reception,  and  the 
frescos  executed  by  order  of  a  cer- 
tain Peter,  whose  monument  we  have 
seeu  in  the  Caetani  chapel.  The  style 
of  these  paintings  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  those  at  Rome,  and  to  the 
mosaics  of  the  same  period. 

On  the  outside  of  the  church,  high 
up  near  the  roof,  is  a  sitting  statue  of 
a  Pope  on  a  throne  under  a  Gothic 
canopy,  which  has  in  front  the  Caetani 
shield  in  mosaic.  It  probably  repre- 
sents Boniface  VIII.,  who  was  buried 
in  St.  Peter's,  and  whose  monument, 
or  what  remains  of  it,  with  his  recum- 
bent statue  by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  is  now 
in  the  subterranean  ch.  of  the  Vatican 
Basilica. 

The  Municipio  or  Toion  Hall  is  a  large 
mediaeval  building  on  arches. 

There  are  some  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city,  among  which  are  massive  walls  of 
travertine  with  their  phalli,  reservoirs 
of  baths,  Roman  inscriptions,  &c. 
&c. 

On  leaving  the  stat.  of  Anagni  the 
rly.  follows  the  1.  bank  of  the  river  as 
far  as 

5  kil.  Sgurgola  Stat.  This  is  about  5 
m.  from  Anagni,  but  the  road  indif- 
ferent. The  village  of  Sgurgola  (2834 
Inhab.)  with  a  ruined  mediaeval  castle, 
is  about  ^  m.  on  rt.,  placed  on  one  of 
the  spurs  of  the  Volscian  range.  It 
must  have  been  in  former  days  a 
place  of  some  importance,  as  com- 
manding the  road  and  the  course  of 
the  Sacco. 

On  leaving  Sgurgola  Stat.,  the  rly. 
runs  close  to  the  base  of  the  Volscian 
Mountain^  on  rt,  through  deep  cuttings 
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in  the  limestone  rock  that  here  forms  a 
low  range  across  the  yalley  of  the  Sacco, 
separating  the  volcanic  deposits  of  the 
Roman  Campagna  from  the  tertiary 
basin  that  extends  from  the  plain  of 
Ferentino  to  that  of  San  Germane. 
Fiurther  on  the  town  of  Morolo  (2618 
Inhab.)  is  seen  on  the  rt.  After  passing 
throng  a  deep  ravine,  in  some  places 
barely  wide  enough  to  allow  the  passage 
of  the  river  Sacco,  we  enter  the  plain 
below  Ferentino,  the  richest  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Tolero. 

10  kil.  Ferentino  Stat.  The  town 
(10,174  Inhab.— Inn:  ffStel des Etran- 
gers)  is  2^  m.  distant  on  the  1.,  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  1360  ft.  above  the 
sea.  Carriages  in  correspondence  with 
the  rly.  trains.  Ferentino  occupies  the 
site  oj:  the  ancient  Ferentinum,  a  city  of 
the  Volscians,  which  afterwards  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Hemici.  In 
llie  year  1 223  a  meeting  was  held  here 
between  Honorius  III.,  the  Emperor 
Frederic  IJ.,  and  Jean  de  Brienne,  titular 
King  of  Jerusalem,  at  which  the  mar^ 
riage  of  Frederic  with  lolanda,  the 
only  daughter  of  Jean,  was  arranged. 
Considerable  remains  of  its  massive 
Cyclopean  walls,  built  of  the  lime- 
stone of  the  hill,  still  exist,  with  four 
gateways,  in  a  more  regular  style  of 
masonry  than  that  seen  in  many  of  the 
other  Pelasgic  cities.  The  walls  may  be 
traced  completely  round  the  hill ;  some 
of  their  blocks  are  polygonal,  others 
rectangular.  The  view  from  the  sum- 
mit is  very  fine.  The  bishop's  palace, 
built  upon  ancient  foundations  of  a 
massive  character,  contains  several  in- 
scriptions recording  restorations  made 
^  the  Consuls  I^llius  and  Hirtius. 
The  Cathedral  is  paved  with  ancient 
marbles  and  mosaics.  In  the  little  ch. 
of  S.  Giovanni  Evangelista  is  a  stone, 
now  used  as  a  baptismal  font,  bearing 
a  dedicatory  inscription  from  the  people 
of  Ferentinum  to  Uomelia  Salonina,  the 
wife  of  the  **  unconqnered  "  Gallienns. 
The  Porta  del  Borgo  has  two  inscrip- 
tions, one  in  honour  of  Julia  Augusta, 
the  other  of  Marcus  Aurelius  An- 
toninus. Near  the  gate  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore  is  an  inscription  with  pi- 
lasters   and  pediment  hewn   in   the 


rock,  recording  the  munificence  of 
Quinctilius  Priscus  to  Ferentinum,  the 
erection  of  a  statue  in  the  Forum  by 
his  grateful  fellow-townsmen,  and  the 
liberal  donations  which  he  had  pro- 
vided for  distribution  on  his  birthday 
among  the  citizens,  the  inhabitants,  the 
married  women  and  the  boys.  These 
gifts  afford  a  curious  insight  into  the 
customs  of  Roman  life.  There  are 
cntstuld  and  mulsum  (buns  and  mcthe- 
glin)  for  the  grown-up  people,  with  the 
addition  of  sportulcc  (presents  of  money) 
for  the  Decurions,  and  wicutn  sparsiones 
(scattering  of  nuts)  for  the  boys.  The 
stone  is  called  by  the  country-people 
La  Fata,  The  view  over  the  Volscian 
Mountains  from  Ferentino  is  very  fine, 
including  the  remarkable  peaks  of 
Monte  Cacumo  and  Monte  Acuto,  with 
the  towns  of  Marolo,  Patrica  (near 
which  is  said  to  be  a  well-preserved 
volcano  crater),  and  Supino  at  their 
base.  There  are  mineral  springs,  fre- 
quented in  summer  for  their  medicinal 
virtues,  and  which  open  from  the 
limestone  rock,  near  Ferentino. 

Quitting  the  stat.  of  Ferentino  the 
rly.  passes  through  rich  fields  of  com 
and  vines.  On  the  1.  the  pointed  peak 
of  Famone,  4  m.  from  Ferentino,  with 
its  village  perched  upon  the  summit, 
and  the  towns  of  Frosinone  and 
Veroli,  form  fine  objects  in  the  land- 
scape. 

8  kil.  Frosinone  Stat.  Carriages  to 
the  town,  which  is  2  m.  distant,  and 
to  Alatri  and  Veroli.  (10,161  Inhab. 
— Inns :  Locanda  di  Loretta  e  Teresa^ 
near  Post  Office ;  Loc.  de  Matteis,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  tolerable ;  Loc.  di  Na- 
poli,  half-way  up  the  ascent  to  the 
town,  indifferent.)  This  town  is  also  on 
a  hill  960  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the  N. 
base  of  which  runs  the  Cosa,  descending 
from  the  mountains  of  the  CoUepardo. 
Frosinone,  the  Fnisino  of  the  Volscians, 
is  the  chief  town  of  the  district.  It  has 
some  remsdns  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre. 
The  female  costumes  at  Frosinone  are 
highly  picturesque,  and  are  frequently 
made  the  subjects  of  study  by  foreign 
artists.  Ftnisino  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans  a.u.c.  450,  and  is  mentioned, 
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by  Plautus  in  the  *  Captives,'  and  by 

other  Latin  writers — 

fert  concitus  inde 
Per  Jnga  celsa  gradum,  duris  qua  rupibus 

lueret 
Bellator  Frnsino. 

SiL.  Ital.  xn.  630. 

There  is  a  carriage-road  from  Frosi- 
none  to  (4i  hrs.)  Pipemo  and  Sonino, 
in  Kte.  141,  passing  near  Ceccano  and 
through  a  depression  in  the  Volsciau 
range,  by  Prossedi,  a  feudal  possession 
of  the  Gabriellis. 


EXCURSION    TO    ALATRI,    COLLEPARDO, 
YEROLI,  &C 

The  best  way  of  making  the  excur- 
sion will  be  to  hire  horses  or  a  calessa 
at  Ferentino,  which  is  about  7  m.  from 
Alatri,  or  at  the  Frosinone  Stat  The 
road  to  Alatri  branches  off  on  the  1., 
3  m.  after  leaving  Ferentino, — that 
from  Frosinone  at  the  bottom  of  its  hill ; 
both  joining  at  the  Osteria  della  Ma- 
donnella.  In  coming  from  Naples  to 
Rome,  the  best  starting-point  will  be 
from  Frosinone.  Diligence  daily  in  the 
morning  to  Alatri  in  2  hrs.  The  ride 
along  the  plain  is  beautiful,  the  scenery 
striking,  and  the  country  highly  culti- 
vated. At  Alatri  there  is  a  small  but 
poor  inn;  but  travellers  should  en- 
deavour to  procure  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  some  resident  in  the  town. 
In  recent  years  an  apothecary  has  shown 
great  civility  in  procuring  proper 
guides,  and  even  in  affording  accom- 
modation at  his  own  house,  for  which 
a  suitable  remuneration  will  be  ex- 
pected on  leaving. 

-4/a^W (13,681  Inhab. — Inn:  Locanda 

Teresa^  poor)  is  one  of  the  flourishing 

towns  of  the  province.     It  has  been 

the  see  of  a  bishop  since  a.d.  551.   Its 

antiquity  is  proved  by  its  ruins.    It 

is  one  of  the  five  Satumiaii  cities,  the 

names  of  which  begin  with  the  first 

^^ter  of  the  alphabet, — Alatri,  Arpino, 

^■jngni,  Arce,  and  Atina.    In  the  *  Cap- 

^^Es'  of  Plautus  it  is  mentioned  under 

^■name  of  Axurfiovf  though  the  al< 

Wtm  is  by  no  me^ins  complimentary ; 


for  Ergasilus,  the  parasite  and  epicure, 
in  announcing  to  Hegio,  the  famer  of 
the  captives,  the  sMcty  of  his  son, 
swears  in  succession  by  Cora,  Prseneste, 
Signia,  Phrysinone,  and  Alatrium ;  and 
when  asked  by  his  host  why  he  swears 
by  foreign  cities,  he  replies  that  he  does 
so  because  they  are  just  as  disagreeable 
as  the  diimer  he  had  threatened  to  give 
him.  This  remark  in  the  presence  of  a 
Roman  audience  shows  that  the  drama- 
tist was  sure  that  it  would  gratify  the 
prejudice  of  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. There  may  also  have  been  a 
political  meaning,  as  all  these  cities  took 
the  part  of  Hannibal  against  Rome.  The 
citadel  of  Alatri  is  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  Pelasgic  construction  to  be 
found  in  Italy.  It  stands  on  the  crest 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is  buUt ; 
another  wall  of  a  similar  construction 
may  be  traced  round  the  hill  below  the 
present  town,  which  still  preserves  the 
ancient  gates,  which  are  very  remark- 
able from  their  antiposts.  The  Acropolis 
is  built  of  polygonal  blocks  of  stupend- 
ous size,  put  together  without  cement. 
The  gateway  is  perfectly  preserved ;  its 
roof  is  formed  by  3  enormous  stones, 
resting  on  the  side  walls,  which  still 
show  the  channels  for  the  door.  The 
wall  seen  from  outside  this  gateway  is 
magnificent ;  and  the  lofty  bastion,  ex- 
tending into  the  neighbouring  garden, 
is  at  least  50  ft.  high,  and  composed  of 
only  15  courses.  The  walls  of  Alatri 
convey  a  better  idea  of  these  extra- 
ordinary fortifications  than  any  other 
polygonal  remains  in  Italy.  One  of 
the  gateways  is  formed  by  a  lintel  of  a 
single  block  of  stone,  about  10  ft.  long 
and  5  high  and  deep.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fortress,  in  the  Bishop's 
garden,  is  a  passage,  the  roof  of  which 
is  of  long  flat  stones,  decreasing  in  size 
upwards,  as  the  roofs  of  many  cham- 
bers in  the  Etruscan  tombs.  It  was 
either  a  sewer  or  a  postern.  Above 
the  entrance  to  it  is  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting the  mystic  sign  of  the  phallus. 
Another  bas-relief  is  close  to  the  Porta 
San  Pietro,  the  principal  gate  of  the 
modem  town.  In  the  walls  near  the 
Porta  di  San  Francesco  is  a  sewer 
about  3  ft.  high,  constructed  in  the  . 
fom;  of  ^  truncated  cone,  about  9  ft. 
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wide  above  and  1  ft.  at  the  base.  Some 
remarkable  remains  of  an  aqueduct, 
carrying  water  from  a  distance  of 
neuiy  13  m.  to  Alatri,  have  been 
discovered  near  the  town,  in  the  form 
of  a  gigantic  inverted  syphon,  in  tubes 
of  terracotta  about  15  mches  in  dia- 
meter, thus  furnishing  a  supply  to  the 
most  elevated  point  of  the  citadel.  One 
of  the  branches  of  this  syphon  is  up- 
wards of  120  yards  long.  A  modem 
aqueduct,  at  the  expense  of  Pius  IX., 
has  been  constructed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  learned  Father  Secchi,  to 
sapply  the  town  with  water. 

iUatri  may  be  made  the  centre  of 
numerous  excursions  by  the  artistic 
traveller.  One  to  the  village  of  Fu- 
mone,  about  4  m.  W.,  will  well  repay 
the  fatigue  in  climbing  up  the  peak  on 
which  it  stands,  the  view  being  most 
extensive,  embracing,  it  is  said,  as 
many  as  40  towns  and  villages. 

There  is  a  good  carriage-road 
from  Alatri  to  Subiaco,  passing  by 
Vico  and  Guarcino,  a  very  primitive 
place. 

Amongst  the  objects  of  interest  in 
the  town  of  Alatri  is  a  curious 
Latin  dedicatory  inscription,  now  in 
one  of  the  passages  of  the  Palazzo 
Communale,  to  a  certain  Lucius  Beti- 
lienus  Varus,  who,  whilst  he  was 
censor  of  the  town,  executed  numerous 
public  works  for  its  benefit,  amongst 
others  the  remarkable  aqueduct 
above  referred  to:  from  the  very 
primitive  style  and  spelling,  epigra- 
phists  refer  it  to  about  140  years 
before  our  era,  so  that  it  cannot  be  less 
than  2000  years  old. 

.  At  about  an  hour's  ride  from  Alatri 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  caverns 
in  Italy,  called  the  Grotta  di  Collepardo, 
The  women  of  Collepardo  (1217  Inhab.) 
are  the  rivals  of  those  of  Alatri  in  beauty. 
The  bridle-road  is  rough,  but  the 
worst  part  of  it  may  be  avoided  by  goinff 
round  through  Vico,  which,  although 
longer,  is  more  a^eeible.  The  entrance 
to  the  grotto  is  in  a  deep  valley, 
through  which  flows  the  Capo  Fiume, 
one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Cosa,  a  tributary  of  the  Sacco.  The 
descent  is  steep,  and  will  occupy  I 
half  an  hour.     The  cavern  is  one  of  | 


the  largest  in  Italy ;  It  consists  of  two 
principal  chambers,  from  which  smaller 
ones  branch  off.  The  length  from  the 
entrance  to  the  farthest  extremity  is 
812  yards;  it  is  entirely  excavated  in 
the  secondary  limestone  rocks.  The 
roof  and  sides  are  covered  with  magni- 
ficent stalactites  in  every  variety  of 
form ;  but  the  effect  is  injured  by  the 
smoke  of  the  hemp  torches  which  the 
guides  use  to  light  it  up.  To  see  the 
cavern  to  advantage,  the  tourist  would 
do  well  to  provide  himself  with  some 
magnesium  wire. 

A  mile  from  Collepardo  is  a  plain 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  in  the. 
midst  of  which  is  the  Pozzo  di  Antullo, 
the  most  curious  object  in  the  district, 
and  much  more  easy  of  access  than  the 
^otto.  It  is  an  enormous  pit  sunk 
m  the  limestone,  about  4.'^0  yards  in 
circumference,  and  not  less  than  200 
ft.  deep.  Its  nearly  vertical  sides 
are  incrusted  with  stalactites,  and 
in  many  places  clothed  with  ivy  and 
other  creepers.  The  bottom  is  filled 
with  shrubs  and  trees  of  considerable 
size,  forming  a  perfect  jungle,  in  which 
nesUe  a  colony  of  wUd  pigeons  and 
numerous  other  birds.  The  peasants 
of  the  vicinity  sometimes  descend  by 
means  of  cords,  to  convey  their  goats 
to  fatten  in  the  summer  season.  It  has 
been  formed  probably  by  a  sudden 
sinking  of  the  calcareous  beds  at  the 
surface,  which  covered  an  extensive 
subterranean  cavern. 

3  m.  higher  up  the  valley  of  Collepar- 
do is  the  large  Carthusian  Monastery 
or  Certosa  di  TtHsulti,  founded  in 
1208  by  Innocent  III.,  and  finely  situ- 
ated among  woods,  backed  by  the 
mountain  crests  of  the  Cima  Hotonaria, 
The  ch.  contains  some  paintings  by 
Cav.  d'Aj^ino,  and  by  a  modem  Meapo- 
litan  artist.  Said, 

A  good  carriage-road  leads  in  IJ  hr. 
from  Alatri  to  Veroli,  and  from  thereto 
Casamari,  and  to  Porino  from  which 
there  is  a  bridle-path  only  to  Castel- 
luccio  and  Isola. 

Fero/t  (11,036  Inhab.)  the  ancient 
VenUcB,  is  a  well-to-do  episcopal  town 
upon  an  elevation,  and  command- 
ing a  magnificent  view:  it  has  some 
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renuuns  of  polygonal  walls.  The  road 
from  Veroli  to  Casamari  is  good 
and  picturesque,  and  to  be  performed 
in  f  of  an  hour. 

Casamari  is  celebrated  for  its  Cister- 
cian Monastery,  to  which  is  attached 
a  very  interesting  Gothic  church, 
erected  in  1217,  under  the  Suabian 
dynasty,  and  remarkable  for  its  pointed 
architecture,  evidently  of  German 
origin.  The  facade  has  a  wheel- 
window  between  2  lancet-shaped  ones, 
like  those  in  the  aisles,  into  each 
of  which  opened  2  pointed  doors,  now 
closed,  the  central  one  being  rounded 
or  Norman.  It  was  consecrated  in 
1217  by  Pope  Honorius  III.  It  con- 
sists of  nave,  separated  from  the 
aisles  by  6  pointed  arches,  of  short 
transepts,  and  a  choir,  in  which  stands 
the  modem  high  altar  with  its  taber- 
nacle, erected  in  the  reign  of  Clement 
XI.  Out  of  the  cloisters  opens  a  very 
elegant  chapterhouse,  in  the  purest 
Gothic  style,  supported  by  grouped 
small  columns,  forming  4  pilasters, 
with  a  handsome  groined  roof,  and 
4  windows,  each  having  a  central 
mullion.  The  adjoining  convent  is 
now  tenanted  by  38  Cistercian  monks, 
having  a  mitred  abbot  at  their  head,  of 
the  same  rule  as  those  of  Santa  Croce 
in  Gerusalemme,  at  Rome.  About 
1  m.  from  the  convent  is  Forino, 
where  the  carriage-road  ends,  and 
about  which  are  some  extensive  Ro- 
man or  Greek  ruins  or  substructions, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  form 
part  of  tiie  villa  of  Caius  Marius,  from 
which  Casamari  is  supposed  to  derive 
its  name;  ^the  site  of  the  Cirrhseton 
of  Plutarch,  which,  from  inscriptions, 
appears  to  have  been  near  here.  Castel- 
luccio  is  4  m.  from  Porino  by  a  bridle- 
path, and  Isola  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
farther  on.  Isokt  is  a  very  pictur- 
esque and  thriving  place,  having  42 
manufactories  of  woollen  cloths  and 
paper.  Here  carriages  can  be  easily 
obtained  for  Sora,  i  an  hour  farther  on. 


Leaving  the  Frosinone  Stat.,  the  rly. 
continues  along  the  plain  through 
Tineyards  to 


6  kiL  Cecccmo  Stat.,  close  to  the  vil- 
lage on  rt,  and  the  Sacco.  The  village 
(6999  Inhab.),  on  the  opposite  bamc 
of  the  river,  and  on  the  declivity 
of  a  limestone  hill,  commanding  the 
narrow  defile,  is  reached  by  a  hancUome 
stone  bridge  of  9  arches;  the  large 
palace,  close  to  the  river,  belongs  to 
Sigr.  Berardi,  a  rich  proprietor  of  the 
locality.  The  Antonelli  family  have 
also  a  house  here. 

This  will  be  the  nearest  point  to  the 
once  brigand  villages  of  Sonino,  S. 
Lorenzo.  Vallecorsa,  Prossedi,  to 
Sezze,  Pipemo,  and  Terracina,  and 
the  principal '  sites  on  the  Volscian 
mountains.  On  leaving  Ceccano  the 
rly.  crosses  for  5  m.  a  country  planted 
in  vines  to 

9  kil.  Pofi  and  Castro  Stat.  The 
village  of  Pofi  (3081  Inhab.),  as  well  as 
that  of  Amara,  are  seen  on  hills  to  the 
1. :  the  eminence  on  which  Pofi  stands  is 
volcanic,  offering  many  of  the  charac- 
ters of  a  crater.  Beyond  Pofi  stat.,  but 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a 
valley  opens  leading  to  Vallecorsa,  San 
Lorenzo,  Pastena,  &c,  favourite  places 
of  resort  for  brigands.  The  village  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill  on  rt,  over* 
looking  this  valley,  is  Castro  (3614  In- 
hab.). The  line  of  rly.  here  runs  through 
oak  forests  and  cuttings  in  the  tertiary 
Pleiocene  marls. 

10  kil.  Ceprano  Stat.,  formerly  the 
last  in  the  Papal  States.  There  is  a 
very  fair  cafe  and  excellent  buffet 
(the  only  place  on  the  way  where  a 
good  dinner  can  be  obtained,  the  trains 
halt  for  a  few  min.)  at  the  stat.,  firoin 
which  the  town  of  Ceprano  is  about  1 
m.  distant. 

Ceprano  (4538  Inhab.— Inn :  Locanda 
Nuova)  is  situated  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Liris,  which  about  a  mile  lower  down 
becomes,  after  its  junction  with  the 
Tolero,  the  Grarigliano :  and  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  erected  by  Pius  VI.,  on 
foundations  of  Roman  times.  On  it  is  a 
modem  copy  of  an  inscription  recording 
its  restoration  by  Antoninus  Pius.  In 
the  middle  ages  Ceprano  was  for  a  time 
the  residence  of  Pope  Pascal  II.  during 
his  contests  with  uie  Emperor  Henry 
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IV.;  in  1144  it  was  the  scene  of  the  in- 
teryiew  between  Pope  Lucius  II.  and 
King  Roger  of  Sicily;  and  in  1272 
Gregory  X.  was  met  here  by  the 
car£nals,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land  to  assume  the  Papacy.  When 
Charles  of  Anjou  invaded  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  in  1266,  the  Count 
of  Caserta,  Manfred's  brother-in-law, 
who  was  left  at  Ceprano  to  defend  the 
passage  of  the  Garisliano,  retired  at  the 
approach  of  Charles,  and  the  strong 
fortress  of  Rocca  d'Arce  was  also 
treacherously  or  cowardly  surrendered. 
These  events  are  immortalised  by 
Dante  in  the  Inferno : 

£  r  altra,  il  col  ossamo  ancor  b'  accoglio 

A.  Cepenui,  \h  dove  fu  bugiardo 
Ciascun  Puglicse. 

Ivf.  xxviir.  15. 

The  view  along  the  plain  of  the 
Garigliano  from  the  riy.  stat.,  extend- 
ing to  Monte  Casino,  on  one  side,  and 
up  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  embracing 
the  picturesquely  situated  town  of  Roc- 
ca d'Arce»  with  the  distant  snow-capped 
peaks  of  the  Abruzzi  Apennines,  is 
very  fine.  The  towns  of  Monte  S, 
Giovanni,  Banco,  Veroli,  and  the  Citadel 
of  Alatri  come  finely  into  view  from 
here — perched  on  spurs  of  the  Apen- 
nines of  the  Hernici.  On  the  hill 
opposite  the  station  is  the  hamlet  of 
Fidvaterra,  on  the  site  of  Fabrateria 
Vetus;  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Liris, 
nearly  opposite  Ceprano,  on  the  range 
of  heights  extending  alone  the  river  to 
Isoletta,  at  a  place  called  Opi,  or  Opio 
(ab  Oppido),  are  some  remains  which 
have  been  identified  with  the  Volscian 
city  of  FregellcB,  colonized  by  the  Ro- 
mans B.C.  328.  Hannibal  laid  waste 
its  territory  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
habitants having  destroyed  the  bridges 
over  the  Liris  to  impede  his  passage. 
Owing  to  a  revolt  against  Rome  it  was 
so  far  ruined  b^  the  prstor  L.  Opimius, 
B.C.  125,  that  m  the  time  of  Strabo  it 
was  a  mere  village. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  enjoy  beau- 
tiful scenery,  and  to  examine  the  re- 
midns  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
cities  of  the  Volsci,  are  recommended 
to  make  an  excursion  from  Ceprano 
to  Isola  and  Arpino.    (See  Rte.  144.) 


They  must  go  by  rly.  to  the  Isoletta  or 
Roccasecca  stat.,  and  thence  by  car- 
riage along  an  excellent  road  the  whole 
way.  The  excursion  will  take  about  8 
hrs, ;  so  that  by  leaving  Ceprano  at 
an  early  hour  the  traveller  can  visit 
the  falls  of  the  Liris  at  Isola,  the  site 
of  Cicero's  villa  at  Arpino,  and  return 
through  the  latter  to  St.  Germano, 
where  there  is  better  accommodation 
than  at  Ceprano ;  or  he  can  even  reach 
Naples. 

A  few  hundred  yds.  bevond  the  Ccp* 
rano  Stat,  the  rly.  reaches  the  Liris 
which  it  crosses  on  an  iron  bridge, 
leavinp^  the  height  of  Opi  on  the  1. 
The  nvcr  runs  here  through  a  deep 
ravine  in  the  tertiary  marls.  Soon 
after  we  reach  the 

2  kil.  Isoletta  Stat  About  3  m. 
distant  on  the  rt  is  the  village  oi  S, 
Giovanni  Incarico  :  and  2  m.  farther 
south  Pico  Famese,  remarkable  for  the 
conical  mountain  upon  which  it  stands. 
Close  by  are  some  ruins  supposed  to  be 
those  or  Fabrateria  Nova,  a  station  on  the 
ViaLatina,  and  a  Volscian  city,  where 
Cicero  tells  us  that  Antony  and  his 
friends  concocted  plots  against  him, 
and  which  Juvenal  mentions  as  a  quiet 
and  cheap  country  town,  like  Sora  and 
Frusino.  A  good  carriage-road  ex- 
tends from  Isoletta  to  Itri  and  Gaeta, 
passing  below  Pico  and  by  Campo  di 
Mele. 

8  kil.  Eocca  Secca  Stat,  in  the  plain, 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Melpis.  A" 
mail  diligence  leaves  here  daily  for 
Sora,  and  otce  versd,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  early  morning  trains  from  Naples 
and  Rome,  passing  below  Arce,  from 
which  it  follows  the  1.  bank  of  the  Lhris 
through  Isola.  This  conveyance  is  in 
correspondence  with  another  by  the 
valley  of  the  Roveto,  to  the  Lake  of 
Fucino,  Avezzano,  (reached  in  10  hrs.) 
Tagliacozzo,  &c.  (see  Rte.  144). 

The  rly.  from  here  to  San  Germano 
passes  through  cuttings  in  the  Pleio- 
cene  marls,  gradually  approaching  the 
high  range  of  Monte  Caira  on  the  1. 
through  vineyards  interspersed  with 
elms  and  oaks,  along  a  magnificent 
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KYKbftck  or  on  a  fitter. 


CB.  litt-  oSkb-  aoc:  '^t  infiiis^  s««ms  to   asd  dockers    l\  ttS  Hat  tlie 
r^x:  aeumt:  titt:  ite:»i=:~ij-.     Hie  5«a:s  |  vhich  'vill  tike  aa  bo«r.  ^viU  al 
u5  -Hit  juvriir  jxir*  •Vaf^pei-^d.  aad  ihe 
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Jr.  vat  iitljT  ic  T3«*  expense  of  Umidii 
VUMU3CLJS.  I  hdv  c{  Casimun. 
aMOzauuei  ix  Fizzj-'s  kcurs.  The  iit- 
nc^iam.  rsecr^r  ikss   ffect  is   pre- 

«ieT-«t      2L      T3£      KXic^E3L      of     Mocte 


ce  fvmad  as  the  rtr.  soxmol  TravellefS 
may  riiii  h  a&ti  T^Tsm  to  San  Ger- 
nsiao  in  4  hoar&.  BervecB  IS  and  3*30 
like Mocasterr » ckaed,  Thenaletra- 
TteHer  Bar  sleep  in  i^  boiHiaggfalSgy 
bat  vin  satazallT  lATe  an  offsRBf  ei|m- 
ralens  tt>  tKe  cost.  Ladies  any  alio  be 
rrxc^possse.  on  the  banks  aeoxBmodiledmaBa^kbiavnBgboaM^ 
i^iaii^  2a;a2i:i.  ac  a  i^oc  eal2ed  Mocd-  batiheimmherof  nMBsisGrnittd.  It 
bhIEL  xn-  'i^  rzfss  of  ibe  r:iii^  ../ •  b  vitboat  exc«pCioa  the  grandest  and 
X.  Tr^ins^i  r7~:«  cf  T*ddi  he  has  mcsx  cdebrated  nMisaside  establishment 
j^  X  iiisxLed  deseri^don.  M.  A:>  j  in  the  vorid.  Its  ^si5oabced  antiqaitj, 
naj  JEMiA  h  af^idrvaris  the  scene  j  its  interest  as  the  rvsaJeDce  ofSt.  Boie- 
iif  ks  nrsSeSs  »  ^e  ^eam  from  Gkenx '  diet  asil  the  cradle  of  mcnachism,  its 
-ni'  aS5i :  St^diyrca.  i«ua  laRV-isn  J/l  j  litenrv  tx«asiii«s.  the  learning  and 
i  o^.  vitfu^  oat  w&£.  ».  i  A;;^«Jdit«n, '  aeecvnplishmefits  of  the  hcvthren,  aU 
iCriffTo-iCTi.  vitj  a  i^.:  rC^  .7xi^  jxy<-  {  combice  to  place  it  ai»Te  rf«  rirahy 
i'-asTir  f  rttz  .•jrocx.^ara-  ?  p^  ^^a^  i  of  erefy  similar  instiOBLtKii.  It  was 
r»tiit£xf3Krarf  m'arz  p:pi^:  Z:n.rkL  »;-  fininded  by  St.  Bene&t  in  SiSi,  on 
tsawt^:  m^':jnau  :mav  nxierekT  r.:r>L\  the  site  of  a  teo^ile  of  Apollo;  a  &ct 
inuLivrcff  i.>rsHai:. — ^i=i£.  iL  -W.  ccmmemocated  by  Ibcte 

Squw:  rf  tie  mocef:!  eharches  an?      vv-i...^*.^  ..p^.-^^^^^ 
ncji  -v^z&masera^  ±tam  larvat  bnild- 

s»r«r  2:r*-.')  ecosiiics   12  marble  Co- 
•nirrran  oxx3es^  and  sane  frnr^Ttf;^ 

I^rr  :  and  oatsiie 

2$  aeoiossal  rase« 

cf  T.  PcBLiwoins  to 

a  irseriptioQ 


Tie  "Scicr  of 
a  TicT* 

H*mr.W. 


i^iri  aacnsb.  *  cat  i 
T^  6«q[Msasc  eft  an  sa  lift  < 

£  tanu  $ruaa  fc^ra 
Cbe  k"  rttres  jt  Ttue  els' 


^Xb-. 


ili.    Tic; 


The  Monastery  is  a  m^sxre  pilCy 
mor«  like  a  pabc^  than  a  conTent,  bat 
a  place  of  im-   without  much  aTC-hitectnral  pretgnann, 
^nr^aot   ZL   t^  mvf^  a^es.     The  \  althoojch  its  srKat  extent  and  genefal 
'^  0±o  IT.  ttck  n   on   his  j  simplicity  make  it  an  impwsrng  edifice. 

Icm  of   Naples  j  It  is  enteivd  by  a  k^w  iwkr  passage,said 
cf  HoDcciTis  III.  I  to  hare  been  *the  cell  of  the  founder. 

The  a  courts  to  which  this  lends  coin- 
mnnicate  with  each  other  by  o^en 
aicakks.  The  centre  one  is  applied 
with  a  eastern  of  delicktts  water,  and 
is  ornamented  with  statues  of  St. 
Benedict  and  Ids  sister  St.  ScoIas6ca : 
the  canopy  orer  it  rests  on  exquisite 
columns:  dh^  wIh^  a 


7«OE£T-itL  here  Wk  oaih  of  Fiedecick  II. 
4»  nBCerake  a  crssnde  tt>  the  Hohr 
lamf;  md  hs  saccessor.  Giv^jcy  IX.. 
♦MTrJTB^iftf.  ri  IS  a  trearr  of  peace  with 
lae  aoBiA  «3Epercr.  The  town  is  as 
W"£t-  M2£rwz.  ir  iis  foggy  climate,  owing 
'^A  iZfcucaaz  fjnss  an>nnd,  as 
~  ^  £x3Mr  carsw 


laLi-rr.at. 


or  Moasxs  Casino 
lofty  hill  ahoT«  the 
from  it.    The  road 

to  be  nmTelkd  on 


of  the  best  Italian  strle.  A  handsome 
flight  of  steps  le^  to  the  vpper 
quadrangle,  in  which  the  ch.  is  bwlt. 
In  a  ckuster  which  runs  round  it» 
supported  by  granite  columns  fioaa 
the  temple  *  of  AnoUo»  are  plnoed 
marble  statues  of  tJie  principal  ~ 
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Ikctors  of  the  ch.  Over  the  door 
a  Latin  inscription  records  the  founda* 
tion  of  the  abbey,  and  its  sub- 
sequent vicissitudes  up  to  the  year 
1649.  The  ch.  erected  by  St.  Boiie- 
dict  was  destroyed  towards  the  end  of 
the  6th  centy.  by  the  Longobards,  re- 
boilt  in  the  8th  by  the  Abbot  Petro- 
naces,  burnt  by  the  Saracens  in  883, 
repaired  by  the  Abbot  Johannes,  and 
a^dn  rebuilt  by  the  Abbot  Desiderius, 
afterwards  Pope  Victor  III.,  in  1065. 
It  was  consecrated  in  748  by  Pope 
Zacharias,  and  again  in  1071  by 
Alexander  II.  It  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  1349,  and 
restored  in  1365  by  Urban  V.  In  1649 
it  fell  down  in  consequence  of  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  workmen  during  some 
repairs.  Towards  the  close  of  the  17th 
cent,  it  was  once  more  rebuilt  with 
greater  magnificence,  in  its  present 
form.  It  was  completed  in  1727,  and 
on  the  19th  May  m  that  year  it  was 
consecrated  by  Benedict  XIII.  The 
bronze  gates  were  cast  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  presented  to  the  Abbot 
Desiderius  by  a  member  of  the  family 
of  Pantaleone  of  Amalfi.  The  centre 
door  is  diyided  into  compartments, 
which  contain,  in  inlaid  silver  letters, 
a  catalogue  of  all  the  tenures,  fiefs,  and 
other  possessions  of  the  abbey  in  1066, 
the  year  in  which  the  gates  were  pre- 
sented. Of  the  preceding  edifice  there 
is  a  choice  bit,  and  some  small  arches 
and  columns  in  an  obscure  little  court 
near  the  entrance  to  the  arches.  There 
are  two  granite  lions,  which  guard  the 
outer  entrance  to  the  cloisters.  The 
sculptures  of  St.  Benedict  and  St. 
Sebastian,  with  the  Virgin  between 
them,  are  of  the  15th  cent.  Of  the 
pavement  called  Opus  Alexandrinum 
there  are  specimens  in  both  courts, 
and  in  the  inner  one  a  remarkable 
fiuted  torso  column,  upon  which  it  is 
said  stood  a  statue  of  Apollo.  On  each 
side  of  San  Grallo's  court  are  3  planted 
yards  or  gardens,  in  which  are  several 
objects  of  antiquity,  porpyhry  and 
granite  columns,  &c. 
The  intenor  of  the  Church  far  sur- 

S asses  in  elegance  and  in  costliness  of 
ecoration  every  other  in  Italy,  scarcely 
sarpassed  by  St.  Peter^s  itself.    The 


floors  of  Florentine  mosaic,  the  provi- 
sion of  rich  marbles,  and  the  paintings, 
give  it  an  unapproachable  superiority. 
On  each  side  of  the  high  ^tar  there 
is  a  handsome  mausoleum ;  one  is  the 
work  of  Fritnrcsco  Sunfjalhf  erected  at 
the  expense  of  Clement  VII.  to  the 
memory  of  his  nephew  Pictro  de* 
Medicif  drowned  in  the  Garigliano 
(p.  37) ;  the  other  to  Quidone  Fiera- 
moscay  prince  of  Mignano.  The  high 
altar  is  rich  in  precious  marbles.  St. 
Benedict  and  St.  Scolastica  are  buried 
beneath  it.  The  subterranean  chapel 
contains  paintings  by  Marco  da  Siena 
and  Mazzaroppif  which  have  suffered 
much  by  damp.  During  his  residence 
in  the  monastery,  Tasso  was  a  con- 
stant visitor  to  this  chapel.  The 
choir  of  the  ch.  is  of  walnut  wood. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  exquisite 
sculpture  of  its  flowers,  figures,  &c. 
Fifty  Corinthian  columns,  with  orna- 
mental bases,  divide  the  seats  from  each 
other.  The  panels  forming  the  backs, 
48  in  number,  are  carved  in  eveiy  va- 
riety of  pattern,  with  flowers,  birds,  or 
foliage,  and  a  portrait  of  some  relisious 
character  in  the  middle.  The  doors 
of  the  sacristy  and  those  opposite  to 
them  leading  to  the  convent  are 
superb.  The  chapels  on  each  side 
the  altar,  the  Cappella  delC  Assumione, 
and  that  of  the  Addolorata,  are  perfect 
specimens  of  Florentine  mosaic,  which 
is  lavished  equally  over  the  floor,  walls, 
and  altar.  On  the  space  over  the 
doors  is  a  fresco  by  Liwa  Giordano, 
representing  the  consecration  of  the 
ch.  by  Alexander  II.  The  Chapel  of 
the  ^.  Sacramento,  and  the  ceiling 
of  the  nave,  representing  the  miracles 
of  St.  Benedict  and  the  monastic 
virtues,  are  also  by  Qiordano,  who 
has  inserted  his  name  with  the  date, 
1677.  The  chapel  of  S.  Gregory 
the  Great  contsdns  a  picture  of  the 
Saint,  by  Marco  Mazzaroppif  whose 
principal  works  are  to  be  found  here. 
The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  over 
the  door  in  the  side  aisle,  is  also  by 
Mazzaroppi,  The  organ  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Italy.  There  are  several 
interesting  works  of  art  in  the  sacristy 
— reliquaries,  croziers,  crosses,  ivo"«« « 
one  very  remarkable  eroz\«t)^\x.iK 
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to  Benvoialo  CeUliii,  hu  been  restored 
ly  TeDenmi.  The  floor  of  the  sacrist; 
is  ■  Terj  fine  spedmen  of  Opos  Alez- 
•ndhnDin.  The  Kefetrtor-j  contains  a 
fine  painting  of  the  miracle  of  the 
Ifarea  and  fishes,  bf  Bass-yno. 

Tlie  LStrary  at  Monte  Casiiko  vill 
■Iwaji  hsTe  a  peculiar  interest  for  the 
■cbfdar,  as  the  sanctoary  in  "which 
Mnny  treasures  of  Greek  and  I^tin 
literature  were  preserred  dorio^  the 
dark  ages.  Even  in  the  early  history 
of  the  monastery,  copies  of  the  tarest 
classical  MSS.  were  made  by  the  monks. 
To  the  Abbot  Desiderins,  who  greatly 
encouraged  thesi.-  transcripts  in  the  1 1  tli 
cent.,  we  are  probably  indebted  for 
the  preserratitHi  of  the  Idyls  of  Theo- 
critBs  and  the  Fasti  of  Ovid.  The 
library  contains  at  this  time  upwards 
of  'iO,000  vols.,  among  which  are  s<ane 
caupie^tAto  editicms  of  great  rarity  and 
Taloe.  The  oldest  MSS.  are :— a  trans- 
lation by  Knfoi  of  Origin's  Coomieo- 
lary  aa  St.  Panl's  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mana,  of  the  eth  cent.  ;  a  Dante, 
dated  136],  with  marginal  and  inter- 
linear  notes ;  a  Vii^  of  the  lith, 
tofotA  from  another  MS.  of  the  lOlh 
cent,  m  Lombard  characters,  which 
■oppliea  the  terminalion  of  many 
Tenei  incomplete  in  other  copies; 
oripnal  MSS.  of  the  Chronicle  of  l*o 
OlSenns  and  Ricardo  di  San  Ger- 
aMDO;  and  the  Vaiun  of  Frate  Alhtrico, 
which  some  suppose  to  have  given 
Ihnte  the  idea  of  the  Diviua  Corn- 
media.  In  1865  the  monks  edited 
and  printed  a  fac-simile  of  the  MS.  of 
Dante  abore-mentioned. 

The  JrcAi'm,  however,  contain  by 
hr  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  trea- 
■mts  of  the  abbey.  They  comprise 
■bont  800  original  diplomas  and  char- 
ieta  of  emperors,  kings,  dokes,  and 
baroDS,  begmning  with  Ajo  Prince  of 
the  LomboidB,  in  884 ;  and  a  complete 
series  of  all  the  btills  of  the  popes 
relating  to  the  mimastety  from  the 
II th  cent.  Many  of  the  charters  have 
M  of  the  princes  by  whom  they 
ranted.  The  seals  attached 
1  aloie  would  be  a  cniioos 
|_TUs  inestimable  collection  ol 
I  tod  religions  history  of 


rhe  middle  ages  has  been  carefnly  ar- 
ranged and  copied  into  six  folio  vo- 
lomes.  Among  the  namerons  letters  ia 
the  correspondence  of  Don  £rasmo  Gat- 
tola,  the  historian  of  the  abbey,  with 
Muratori,  Tiraboschi,  !tIsbillon,'  Mont- 
^con,  and  other  leaned  men  of  his 
time.  At  the  end  of  an  Italian  version 
of  Boccaccio,  Dt  Catru  Malierffiia,  are, 
the  letter  of  Mahomet  II.  to  Nicfanlts 
v.,  in  which  he  nonplains  of  the 
irmaments  raised  against  him  by  tbo 
PopCf  and  promises  io  6ccmiif  41  Cfu-isiiint 
■s  soon  as  he  arrives  al  Rome  with  his 
»rmy ;  and  the  answer  of  the  Pope, 
leclanng  that  he  is  not  to  be  duped  by 
the  pretended  promise  of  emiTeruon. 
sella  iaJKoHo  of  roeso  sntko,  toBod 
Soio,  00  the  banks  of  the  Gari^iano, 
preserred  here.  The  Tower,  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  hatntation 
cif  St.  Benedict,  contains  smne  pictnres 
by  L.  Gioriltmo,  Xortili,  SpagiMUtIo,  *c„ 
remains  of  the  great  collection,  which 
was  carried  «if  to  enrich  the  g^ery  at 
Naples.  The  clmsters  of  this  part  of 
Ihe  boilding  have  been  converted  into 
1  gallery  of  inscriptions  and  antiqaitiea, 
collect^  chieQy  among  the  mins  of 
CiaiHim. 

The  inmates  of  the  monastery  now 
consist  only  of  a  few  monks,  indnding 
the  historical  writer  Laiji  Toatl,  with 
some  novices,  who  are  not  necessarily 
obliged  to  take  the  monastic  tows  ; 
aod  a  large  nomber  of  pupils,  receiv- 
ing a  general  edncalioa.  liie  revennea 
of  the  eslabliahment  were  fi>rmerly 
more  than  iOfiOOi.  a  year;  they  now 
little  exceed  40001.  Depoiiling  on  the 
monastery  is  a  kind  at  reformatwy 
for  boys,  who  are  instructed  in  matters 
connected  with  agricnltiiTe.  Hie  Abbot 
held  therankof  first  baron  of  the  kinff- 
dom.  But  thongh  the  high  and  palmy 
days  of  Monte  Casino  have  passed  away, 
the  hospitality  of  the  brethren  con- 
tinnes  to  be  extended  to  strangers  with 
unaffected  kindness  and  courtesy. 
Several  large  and  comfortable  rooms 
are  set  apart  for  the  aceommodatioii 
of  visitors,  and  a  cordial  welcome  is 
never  iranting.  The  tim  from  the 
convent  is  singnlarlj  fine.  The  plain 
of  the  liiis  as  Our  as  the  frontier  of 
the  Branan  States,  including  the  towns 
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of  Ceprano,  Aquino,  and  knx,  the  i 
high  cnltivetioD  of  the  country,  the 
picturesqae  forms  of  the  distant 
inouutupi,  combiae  to  form  a  pano- 
nuna  of  the  highest  interest  uid  beauty. 
The  Abbot's  town  residence,  or  Fores- 
ieria,  in  the  town  below,  is  a  handMimelj 
filted-up  mansion,  where  the  chief  of 
the  confraternity  resides,  and  where 
distinguished  viutois,  and  especially 
ladies,  are  lodged,  who  have  been  per- 


Dnring  the  spring  a  few  days  may 
be  spent  very  agreeably  at  San  Gel^ 
mano,  from  which  B«T«ral  excursions 
can  be  made ;  the  traveller  will  do 
well  to  avoid  sleeping  here  in  (he 
summer  and  autumn.  A  road  of  4  m. 
leads  to  Pignataro,  near  which,  at 
Terame,  are  the  remains  of  Inierarnna 
Zirma«(Rte.  Ul).  Another,  along  the 
Rapido,  passing  near  the  villages  of  S. 
Blia  and  Belmonte,  reaches  Adua  (11 
m.),  and  thence  descends  to  Sora  (12 
jn.j.  from  which  15  m.  more  will 
bring  US  back  to  Rocoasecca  Stat. 
(Bte.  1*4).  Aquino  and  Poutecorvo 
are  within  short  distances  from  San 
Germand  since  the  rly.  has  been 
opened  ;  and  the  pedestrian  may  ascend 
Monte  Cairo,  a  moiinlaiu  4943  ft.  high, 
on  the  N.W.  of  Monte  Casino,  whose 
summit  commands  one  of  the  finest 

Snoramas  in  Italy,  extending  from 
ante  Cavo,  near  Albano,  to  Vesuvius 
and  the  monastery  of  the  Camaldoli, 
abovB  Naples,  but  inquiry  should  be 
made  as  to  the  security  of  the  envi. 


After  leaving  San  Germano,  the 
Tilla^B  of  Cerearo  (4836  Inhab.),  S. 
Vittart  (2125  Inhab.),  and  S.  Pietro-in- 
Jfee,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monie  Sum- 
lacoaro  on  the  1.,  are  passed.  The  rly, 
tilen  crosses  the  plain  as  far  as 

10  kil.  Racca  f  Emndro  Stat.,  3  m. 
Anm  the  (own  (3342  Inhab.)  of  this 
name,  which  stands  on  the  rt„  on  one 
of  the  declivities  of  the  Monte  di 
Camino,  or  Honte  della  DifeGa,  over- 
looking the  Garigliano :  good  roads 
to  E.  d'  Efandro  and  S.  Vittore.  ' ' 
this  Stat,  commences  a  rapid  rise, 
hills  approaching  each  other,  and  the 
country  bpcomes  wilder;  the  rly.  — 


;inuing  to  ascend  the  valley  or  gorge, 
:ill,  issuing  from  the  pass  called  Za  Cob 
li  Mi/n'm,;  the  village  of  that  name 
jpcns  on  the  vitw;  seen  from  Ihe  dis- 
tance Mignano  has  a  picturesque  eSecL 

:  kil.  J/b/iwiio  SUI,  The  town  (2461 
Inbab.},  which  still  retains  some  of  its 
mcdiieval  walls,  is  at  a  short  disionce 
ie  rt :  it  was  once  a  military 
poeiiion  of  some  importance,  comtnaad- 
ing  the  ravine  or  gola  to  which  it  give* 
'~-  ime.  Leaving  Mignano.  the  line 
ds  rapidly  tbrouph  some  very 
ileep  cuttings  in  the  volcanic  ta&  fbr 
iwo-thirds  of  the  distance  to 

7  kil.  Prtieniana  9tat.,  before  reach- 
ing which  a  fine  view  opens  over  the 
jilsiu  of  the  VoUumo.  The  village 
of  Presenzauo  is  at  some  distance  on 
(be  I.,  in  a  picturesciue  situation  on 
the  declivi^  of  one  of  (he  limestone 
hills,  that  border  the  plain  on  the  W. 
FromPresenzsno  StBl.,thHrly.  descenda 
across  the  plain,  having  Ihe  volcanic 
hilU.   of   Eoccamoafimi,    covered    with 

5  kil.  Caiaaiello-Vainmo  Stat.  (1193 
Inhab.  Them  is  a  pour  country  inu 
calltd  the  ToBtraa  di  Caianello.')  Tba 
picturesquely  situated  village  upon  the 
hill  on  the  1.  is  Marzawllo.  The  car- 
riage-road from  Ceprano  joins  here 
that  from  the  Abruzzi.  (Rie.  142.)  A 
road  on  the  I.,  following  probably  a 
branchofthe  FuZnlinatoBeneventum, 
leads  by  Fielra  Vairano,  and,  after 
cTOEsing  the  Voltumo,  to  Ali/e  and 
riedimonte.  (^Excuraiotu  front  Xaplcs.) 
Another,  following  the  direction  of 
the  Via  Latiaa,  of  which  some  traces 
are  vbible,  passes  after  5  m,  through 
Teano.  2  m.  before  reaching  the 
latter  town,  in  a  ravine  on  the  rt,, 
are  the  chalybeate  springs  callcd^c^m 
delle  Caldarellt,  the  ancient  Jqua  Sinu- 
eatana,  of  which  Pliny  thus  records  the 
virtues : — Sterilitatem  fixminamm  et 
virorum  insaniam  abolere  produntur, 

6  kil.  Siardo  Stat.  Biardo  (IIGS 
Inhab.)  itself  stamU  o^on  a  hill  on 
the  1.,  beyond  which  is  the  town  of 
Pietra  Mellara,  and  a  road  lo  Alife. 
The  rly.  now  tniis  through  deep 
cuttings  as  far  as 
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.6  kiL  Team  Stit,  Sj  m.  £.  of  the 
Froim  hereabouts  the  island  of 
Isehia  comes  into  Tiev. 

Tecmo  (li,993  InhaKX  the  ancient 
Tmmxa^  Suiicmmny  according  to  Strabo 
the  most  important  city  of  Campania 
next  to  Capoa,  ^toated  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  Roccamonfina,  b  approached 
bjaterraceeommandingafineTievoTer 
the  nei^boaring  coontnr.  It  was  at 
TcoBuon  that  most  of  the  Capnan  sena- 
tots,  whilst  waiting  in  confinement  their 
sentence  firom  Rome,  were  pat  to  death 
in  BLC.  211  br  the  Consul  FnlTios, 
against  the  opinkni  of  his  colleague 
A.  Clandins.  Daring  the  war  between 
Anton  J  and  Octarian  the  commanders 
of  the  Legions  in  Italr  met  here 
with  a  Tiew  to  reconcile*  them.  The 
modem  town  is  the  residence  of  a 
bishop  of  the  onited  dioceses  of  Teano 
and  CalxL  The  streets  are  narrow. 
The  masare  remains  of  the  baronial 
castle  boilt  br  Marino  Manano»  Duke 
of  Sessa,  the  partisan  of  John  of  Aigou 
in  the  15th  centr.,  are  of  immense 
extent;  the  stables  alone  are  capable 
of  coQtaining  300  horses.  A  monu- 
ment in  the  cloisters  of  the  suppressed 
coQTent  is  supposed  to  bear  the  effigy 
(rf*  tiiis  rebellioas  Tassal  and  kins- 
man of  the  hoose  of  Aragon.  The 
cathedral  contains  many  columns  taken 
from  ancient  boUdines,  and  a  sarco- 
phagus with  bas-reUefs ;  in  tVont  of  the 
door  are  two  sphinxes  of  red  granite. 
Namenms  inscriptions,  buUt  into  the 
waDs  of  this  and  other  buildings,  speak 
of  the  city  as  a  colony  of  Claudius, 
and  re£er  to  the  batbs,  to  several 
temples  of  Ceres,  Hercules  Victor, 
and  Juno  P^ulonia.  The  ancient 
theatre,  now  called  Ai  MKidomna  Ueila 
Grotti,  stin  retains  several  of  its  sub- 
tenaneaa  vaults.  The  large  remains 
of  the  amphitheatre  are  close  to  the 
rood  oatBde  the  town.  The  O^pisio 
of  tihe  monastery  of  S.  Antonio,  3  m. 
distant,  perched  on  the  crest  of  the  hiU, 
eooiBands  a  magnificatt  prospect.  The 
^rcat  volcanic  crater  of  Roccaanotkiaui 

m^luneiiug  in  the  distance  on  the 

^■fTcano.    ^Ste.  141.) 

^^ng  Teano  StsL,  die  railway, 
^^M  s  tannoas  ouection,  passes 
^b'VCfy  fistile  icgkn  of  oliveBy 


vines,  and  com,  leaving  on  the  rt  the 
range  of  hills  which  extends  from 
Rocca  d*  Evandro  to  the  promontory 
of  Mondragone,  the  central  portion  of 
which  about  Caxvtm}  and  Comjioia^  the 
Momif  Massima  or  /a-Vmau,  is  ode- 
brated  for  its  wines ;  and  closer  to  the 
line  the  Tomt  di  /nnoo/isH  before 
reaching 

7  kil.  5/Kjnmi:»  Stat.,  near  die  vil- 
lage (^3375  lnhab.\  with  a  large  ch. 
on  L  This  is  the  nearest  point  on 
the  riy.  to  Foraua  and  Gaeta.  A  public 
conveyance  leaves  here  for  Formia, 
Fondi,  Tenacina,  and  Velletri,  evoy 
morning. 

ICahi  (S  m.  from  the  Sparania  and 
Pignataro  Stations  on  the  railway), 
the  ancient  Gii^  containing  scarcely  a 
doien  houses  and  a  small  rained  ca^e 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  ground  around 
is  encumbered  with  ruins,  and  quan- 
tities of  coins  are  found  by  the  pea- 
sants in  the  neighbourhood.  The  best 
remains  existing  are  those  of  a  temple, 
a  ruined  arch  of  brickwork,  and  the 
theatre.  The  temple  is  interesting. 
Several  chambers  are  well  preserved, 
and  are  lined  with  reticulated  masonry. 
In  the  first  chamber  are  numerous 
fragments  of  bassi-relievi  in  stucco  on 
the  inner  wall ;  among  them  some  sit- 
ting figures,  a  trinod,  and  palm-leaves 
may  be  traced.  The  ruin  b  now  called 
iS^u  Ci^^i.  ^  But  the  most  interesting^ 
perhaps  1  should  say  the  most  pic- 
turesque, object,"    says  Mr.  Craven, 

is  a   small    fountain  formed   of  a 


i4 ; 


marble  slab,  bearing  on  its  surfoee  a 
very  well  executed  bas-relief  of  ele^tnt 
design,  composed  of  festoons  of  vme- 
leaves  and  g;rapes  with  a  mask  in  the 
centre.  This  relic  is  placed  against 
the  base  of  a  steep  rock  covered  with 
creepers,  forming  one  side  of  a  riagular 
little  volcame  gWn,  bearing  in  its  whole 
extensaon  the  maiikS  of  innumoahle 
coiiduits,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
su{^yia^  baths  cr  thtHnaDae.**  Some 
fine  specmi^DS  of  Roman  gold  oma- 
mmts  have  been  recently  found  here. 
The  wines  cf  CMtvi  are  celebnted  by 
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CflBcubmn*  et  pnelo  domitam  Caleno 
Tu  bibes  uvAin ;  mea  neo  Falenue 
Tempenuit  vite^p  neqae  Foimianil 

Pocula  coVLea. 
Od,  I.  XX.J 

6  kil.  Pignataro  Stat.  (3723  Inhab.). 
From  this  stat.  the  rly.  enters  the  great 
plain  of  the  Campagna  Felice,  across 
which  it  runs  until  reaching  the  Vol- 
tamo,  spanned  by  an  iron  brid^  of  7 
arches,  outside  the  fortifications  of 
Capua.  TTiere  are  fine  views  over  the 
mountain  group  of  the  Pizzo  di  Salva- 
tore  on  the  1.,  and  of  the  Monte  Tifata 
farther  on.  On  crossing  the  plain 
before  reaching  Capua,  Vesuvius  and 
the  mountains  of  CsLStellamare  can  be 
seen  in  clear  weather. 


10  kil.  Cafua  Stat,  which  is  outside 
the  gate  on  the  side  of  Naples.  The 
town  (13,145  Inhab. — Inn :  AWergo 
del  Centro,  with  fair  Restaurant,  on  the 
Piazza  de'  Giudici)  does  not  stand  on 
the  site  of  ancient  Capua,  but  on  that 
of  CasUmum,  well  known  for  its  gallant 
defence  against  Hannibal.  The  posi- 
tion of  ancient  Capua  is  to  be  sought 
at  Santa  Maria,  2  m.  fiirther  on. 

Modem  Capua  was  built  in  the  9th 
centy.,  and  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop. 
It  stands  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Voltumo, 
which  forms  so  extensive  a  curve  as  to 
surround  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  town. 
Its  fortifications,  first  erected  in  1231 
by  Fuccio  Fiorentino,  were  reconstruct- 
ed]! and  enlarged  by  Vauban  on  the 
modem  system.  Thev  were  remodelled 
and  strengthened  with  earthworks  in 
1855,  under  the  direction  of  sC  Russian 
officer.      In    1501    Capua   was    trea- 
cherously taken  and  sacked  by  Caesar 
Borgia,  when  5000  of  its  inhab.  perish- 
ed by  the  sword.    Near  the  nunnery  a 
terrace  is  shown  from  which   many 
ladies,  to  avoid  dishonour,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  river.   Capua  now  ranks 
as  one  of  the  three  Neapolitan  mili- 
tary stations   of  the  first  class.    On) 
the  1st  of  Nov.  1860  it  was  taken  by  j 
the    Italian    army  from   Francis  II. 
after   the   battle    of  the    Voltumo  ; 
when  the  King  was  obliged  to  retire 
on  the  Gari^liauo  and  Gaeta.  The  re- 
stored Grothic  Cathedral  has  preserved 
some  granite  columns  of  unemial  size 
from  the  miiisof  CasHmtm,  and  on  the  | 


high  altar  there  are  two  fine  co- 
lumns of  verde  anttco.  In  a  chapel  on 
the  1.  is  the  Madonna  della  Rosa,  se- 
verely Gothic,  aud  perhaps  of  the  Idth 
cent.,  important  in  the  history  of  the 
type  of  the  Madonna.  In  the  subter- 
ranean chapel,  which  is  of  the  Norman 
times,  are  a  Roman  tomb  with  bas- 
reliefs  and  a  Pietk,  and  an  Entombment 
by  Bottiglieri^  erroneously  attributed 
to  Bemini.  The  ch.  of  the  Annunziata 
is  supposed  to  be  built  on  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  temple.  Under  an  arch  of  the 
Piazza  dei  Oiudici,  beside  the  church, 
are  preserved  some  ancient  inscrip- 
tions, probably  from  ancient  Capua, 
and  a  curious  bas-relief  of  Jupiter, 
Minerva,  and  Diana,  with  a  representa- 
tion of  a  tread-wheel,  with  men  inside 
working  it,  from  the  sepulchral  urn  of 
a  certain  Proseus,  a  redemptor  or  coui 
tractor.  It  was  from  the  Piazza  de* 
Giudici  that  Borgia,  while  receiving 
the  ransom  agreed  upon  for  peace,  gave 
the  signal  for  the  massacre. 

There  is  in  the  town  a  Museum  of 
Antiquities  collected  in  the  vicinity, 
well  worth  a  visit 

The  rly.  from  Capua  continues  across 
the  plain,  gradually  approaching  the 
hilly  group  of  Monte  Tirata,  and  through 
a  most  fertile  country  to 

5  kil.  Santa  Maria  Stat.,  close  to  the 
village  on  the  site  of  the*  ancient 
Capua,  celebrated  for  the  ruins  of  its 
amphitheatre,  see  p.  306. 

For  a  description  of  the  ruins  of 
aiicient  Capua,  acd  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  rly.  hence  to  Naples,  see 
Naples,  Exc,  VI. 

6  kil.  Caserta  Junct.  Stat.,  near  the 
gate  of  the  royal  palace.  Carriages 
for  Sta.  Maria,  St.  Angelo  in  Formis, 
and  Caserta  Vecchia.  For  Inns  and 
description  of  town,  see  Naples,  jExc. 
VI,  6. 


6  kil.  Maddaloni  Stat.,  where  the 
road  to  Benevento  and  Campo  Basso 
branch  off  (Rtes.  145,  146).  From 
here  the  rly.  takes  a  more  southerly 
direction  as  far  as 

6  kil,  Cancello  Junct.  Stat.,  where  the 
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line  to  Nola  and  SftsseTerino,  and  the 
carriage-road  to  BenereDto  by  the 
Caodine  Forks,  branch  off  on  1.  (Exc, 
VI.  frr/m  Naples). 

7  kil,  Acerra  Stat,  passing  throogh 
the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  Felice  to 

3  kiL  CoMoInnf/co  Stat.  On  leaving 
this,  the  hills  of  S.  Elmo  above  Naples, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  come 
into  view,  llie  great  extramural 
cemetery  is  passed  upon  the  hill  of 
Poffgio  Reale  on  the  rt.,  and  the  rly. 
to  Benevento  passed  before  reacMng 

11  kil.  Naples  Term.  Stat.,  see  p.  74. 


ROUTE  141. 

BOME  TO  NAPLES  (bT  ROAD)  THROUGH 
THE  PONTINE  MARSHES,  TERRACINA, 
FONDI,  70RMIA,  AND  CAPUA :  WITH 
EXCURSIONS  TO  GAETA,  AND  THE 
PONZA  ISLANDS. 

Home  to  Eng.  M. 

AlbttDO  \ 15 

Oenzano  Vby  rail    Kte.  140    ...  18 

Velletri  } 26 

Cistema 34 

Torre  Tre  Pontl 46 

Bocca  di  Fiume 62 

Heta 60 

IVmte  Magglore 67 

Terradna 75 

Fondi 86 

Itrl 97 

Fonnia  (lor  Gaeta) 107 

GariglUno      ........  118 

Hanr  Agata 129 

Home  to 

Kparanlni  i /140 

Av'«Z'  W  «"•  K»«-  "0  :  :  \z 

Nttple*     ) (173 

This  road,  formerly  the  grfat  high- 
^*  between  Rome  and   Naples,  is 


now  comparatiTely  abandoned,  since 
the  opening  of  the  railway  by  Ceprano 
and  San  Germano.  The  inns  at  Ter- 
racina  and  Formia  are  fairly  comfort- 
able, but  elsewhere  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  closed,  so  that  the  traveller 
will  experience  inconvenience  in  this 
respect.  As  regards  the  interest  of  the 
country  through  which  it  passes,  the 
road  by  the  Pontine  Marshes,  Terra- 
cina,  and  Formia,  yields  to  none  in 
Italy.  It  follows  nearly  the  exact 
line  of  the  old  Via  Aj^pia  made  by 
Appius  Claudius  from  Rome  to  Capua 
(B.C.  312.) 

With  a  vetturino  carriage,  which 
for  four  persons  ought  not  to  cost 
more  than  15  napoleons,  exclusive  of 
the  coachman's  buonamano,  the  journey 
can  be  performed  in  3  days,  by  em- 
ploying the  railway  between  Rome  and 
Velletri  on  one  hand,  and  from  Spara- 
nisi  or  Capua  to  Naples  on  the  other. 
Leaving  Rome  by  the  early  tnun, 
Terracina  can  be  easily  reached  early 
enough  to  see  all  that  is  worthy  of 
being  visited  at  it.  On  the  second  day 
Formia,  with  time  to  make  an  excursion 
to  Gaeta,  can  be  made  the  resting- 
place  ;  and  Naples  early  in  the  after- 
noon on  the  third,  by  taking  the  rail- 
way at  Capua  through  Aversa.  A  dili- 
gence  starts  daily,  early,  from  the  Fe/- 
letri  Stat,  in  correspondence  with  the 
train  from  Rome,  and  runs  in  5  hrs.  to 
Terracina ;  leaving  the  latter  place  after 
midnight,  it  runs  through  Formia  to 
the  Sparanisi  Stat,  in  about  10  hrs.  If 
the  traveller  avails  himself  of  this 
public  conveyance,  it  will  be  well  to 
leave  it  at  Terracina  and  take  a  carriage 
as  far  as  Formia,  so  as  to  avoid  travel- 
ling at  night. 

A  rly.  is  projected  along  this  road, 
which  will  join  the  present  Rome  and 
Naples  rly.  at  Velletri  and  Sparanisi, 
and  form,  when  completed,  a  second 
direct  line  of  communication  between 
Rome  and  Naples. 

On  leaving  Rome  by  the  road  we  .tra- 
verse the  Piazza  Trajano,  skirt  the  N. 
side  of  the  Coliseum,  and,  passing  St. 
John  Lateran,  leave  the  city  by  the 
Porta  di  San  Giovanni,  and  enter  at 
once  upon  the  Campagna.    The  post- 
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road  to  Albauo,  the  Via  Appia  Noya,  is 
of  modern  construction ;  it  runs  nearly 
parallel  to  the  ancient  Via  Appia  (on  the 
rt.)»  but  does  not  join  it  until  it  reaches 
Le  Frattochie^  11m.  from  the  city.* 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate 
the  effect  produced  by  the  first  two 
stages  of  this  route.  Classical  enthu- 
siasm is  not  exclusive,  for  even  the 
most  ordinary  mind  cannot  be  insensible 
to  the  impressions  excited  by  the  aspect 
of  the  desolate  Campagna.  As  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  the  plain  is  covered 
with  ruins'  pre-eminent  among  which 
are  the  long  lines  of  the  Claudian 
andAnio  Novus  A(^ueducts,  spanning 
the  dreary  waste  with  their  gigantic 
arches.  These  ruins  appeal  more  power- 
fully to  the  imagination  than  any  other 
antiquities  of  Rome.  Their  construc- 
tion bespeaks  a  grandeur  of  conception 
and  of  purpose,  and  the  desolation  of 
the  scene  is  peculiarly  in  accordance 
with  the  reflections  suggested  by  them. 

The  details  of  the  route  frona  Ronie 
to  Albano  and  Nemi  are  described  in 
the  Handbook  of  Rome, 

Albano.  On  leaving  the  town  the  road 
crosses  the  gigantic  viaduct  which  spans 
the  valley  tnat  separates  it  from  Laric- 
cia,  and,  passing  the  piazza  of  the  latter 
town,  having  the  Chigi  Palace  on  the 
1.,  and  the  church  opposite,  traverses 
two  smaller  viaducts  before  reaching 
Genzano. 

At  t}ie  21st  m.  the  post-road  quits 

*  The  stations  on  the  Via  Appia,  as  far  as 
Capua,  were — 

Ad  Nonam  or  M.  P.,  ix. 

Aricia,  viL,  Lariccia. 

Tres  Taberne,  xvii.,  near  Cistema, 

Appii  Fomm,  x,  Foro  Appio, 

Ad  Medias,  iz..  Mesa. 

Tarracina,  xL,  Terracina, 

Fundi,  xiii.,  Fondi. 

Formia?,  xiii.,  near  Fvrmia, 

Hintumae,  ix.,  near  Ponte  di  ffarigliano, 

Sinuessa,  tx.,  MtnuSbragone.  From  Sinuessa 
branched  off  the  Via  Domitiana  leading  to 
Napjies,  constructed  by  Domitian,  passing 
by  Litemum,  siv.  {Torre  di  ratrid).  Cumae, 
vL(6'uma),Puteoli,  iii.  (Po««uo{i),  l^eapolis, 
X.  (Naples). 

Pons  CamxHmus,  ix. 

Ad  Octavum,  ix. 

Capua.  viiL,  Sta,  Maria  di  Capua,  3  m. 
beyond  the  modem  Capua,  the  Cofilinum 
of  the  Via  Latina. 


the  Appian,  and  makes  a  dc'tour  of 
several  miles  to  pass  through  Velletri, 
but  it  rejoins  the  ancient  road  two 
miles  before  reaching  Cistema,  leaving 
on  the  right  the  picturesque  heights  of 
Monte  Giovif  the  ancient  CorioUy  and 
of  Civita  Lavinutt  the  site  of  Lanu' 
vium.  Velletri  is  entered  by  a  gate- 
way built  in  1573  from  the  designs  of 
Vignola, 

Velletri  Bly.  Stat,  (see  Rte.  140). 

The  carriage-road  on  leaving  Vel- 
letri descends  to  the  plain,  and 
2  m.  before  arriving  at  Cistema  re- 
joins the  Via  Appia,  passing  through 
the  extremity  of  the  oak  forests  of 
Cistema,  once  the  favourite  haunt  of 
the  notorious  brigand  Barbone.  They 
form  a  valuable  portion  of  a  vast  estate 
extending  to  the  mountains,  a  feudal 
possession  of  the  Caetani  family.  The 
forest  on  each  side  of  the  road  has 
been  cleared  for  a  few  hundred  yards, 
to  prevent  the  concealment  of  robbers. 
Juvenal's  description  of  the  bad  cha- 
racter of  the  Via  Appia  applies  in  so 
many  particulars  to  the  modem  route, 
that  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  invete- 
I'acy  of  habit  which  Italy  affords : — 

Interdum  et  ferro  snbitus  grassator  agit  rem, 
Armato  qnoties  tutas  custode  tenentur 
£t  Pomptina  palus  et  Gallinaria  piuus. 

Sat.  III.  305. 

Before  reaching  Cistema  branches 
of  the  Fosso  delle  Castelle,  one  of  the 
affluents  to  the  Astura,  are  crossed ;  and 
at  the  3 1st  m.  from  Rome  some  re- 
mains of  an  aqueduct  may  be  seen 
on  the  rt.,  traversing  the  valley. 

8  m.  Cistema  (3012  Inhab.— Inn  :  La 
Posta,  much  complained  of  for  its  want  of 
comfort  and  exorbitant  charges)  ought 
to  be  avoided  as  a  sleeping-place  after 
the  middle  of  May,  since  many  persons 
who  have  passed  the  night  there  have 
been  attacked  with  fever  after  arriving 
at  Naples.  Cisterna  stands  on  the  last 
elevation  above  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Cis' 
tema  Neronis,  a  name  derived  perhaps 
from  the  works  undertaken  by  Nero 
for  extending  the  canal  of  the  marshes. 
The  town  of  Ulubrce,  whose  inhabitants 
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are  calkd  "little  frogs"  by  Cicero, 
is  beliered  to  have  stood  in  its 
ricinitj,  bot  Cisterna  is  sapposed 
to  bare  risen  from  the  ruins  oi  Tres 
T:'}jenia.  The  greater  part  of  the 
town  is  ooDcealeid  fixHn  the  road  by 
the  large  mansion  of  the  Caetanis. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  piazza  is  a 
Tast  store  for  grain  grown  in  the  adja- 
eent  coontrv.  Between  Cisterna  and 
VQr\f>  d'Anzio  is  OimpotMrio,  the  scene 
of  the  victorr  gained  in  1482  by 
Roberto  Malatestaand  Girolamo  Biario, 
the  generals  of  Venice  and  the  Pope, 
orer  the  armies  of  Naples  and  Ferrara, 
commanded  by  Alfonso  Duke  of  Cala- 
bria. It  is  now  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  largest  cattle-farms  of  the  Roman 
States,  belonging  to  the  Hospital  of 
8.  Spirito.  There  is  a  good  view  of 
AVvi  on  the  L,  at  the  base  of  Monte 
Gorgoglioue,  all  the  way  from  Cis- 
terna; and  £uther  on  of  Sermoneki, 
an  interesting  town  on  the  decliyity  of 
the  Volscian  Mountains,  remarkable 
ibr  its  large  baronial  castle.  Sermo- 
neta  was  a  feudal  possession  of  the 
Caetanis,  to  the  head  of  which  &mily 
it  gives  a  ducal  title.  It  can  be  most 
easily  risited  firom  Torre  Tre  Ponti, 
from  wMch  it  is  5  m.  distant 

11m.  Torre  Tre  Ponti;  a  solitary  post- 
station,  maiidng  the  site  of  Trepontium^ 
— the  Trijf/Hs  of  the  middle  ages.  ^  a 
VL,  beyond  this  the  Ninfa  is  crossed  by 
a  Roman  bridge,  bearing  on  each  para- 
pet inscriptions  recordmg  its  having 
been  repaired  by  Trajan. 

The  Pontine  Marshes,  Pomptinw  Pa- 
Iwies  (in  Ital.  Paludi  Pontine),  pro- 
perly begin  here.  Their  length, 
from  Nettuno  to  Terracina,  is  36  m. ; 
their  breadth,  from  the  mountains  to 
the  sea,  is  from  6  to  12  m.  The 
extent  of  land  recovered  by  the  mo- 
dem drainage  may  be  estimated  as 
covering  at  least  13,000  acres.  Their 
least  accessible  swamps  are  now  almost 
entirely  tenanted  by  herds  of  bufiS3dos, 
wild  boars,  stags,  and  wild  fowl ;  and 
where  they  are  traversed  by  the  high 
|M^A  few  solitary  post-houses,  whose 
^^Vkvits  carry  in  their  livid  counte- 
vT^ie  &tal  evidence  of  malaria, 


are  the  only  agns  the^  ^re  that  inan 
even  exists' within  their  limits.  Pliny 
states  that  24  cities  were  once  to  be 
found  here;  and  we  learn  from  livy 
that  the  Pomptuws  Ager  was  cultivated 
and  portioned  out  to  the  Roman  people. 
Of  the  24  cities,  several  stood  upon  the 
mountains  and  on  the  coast,  whoe  their 
ruins  are  still  traceable  ;  so  that  Plinj^s 
statement  is  not  a  proof  that  the  plain 
was  inhabited.  There  is,  however,  no 
question  of  the  £fict  that  Rome  drew 
her  supplies  of  grain  frx>m  the  Volscian 
phdn;  and  the  prindpal  plain  in  the 
territory  of  the  Volsci  being  the  marsh, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
marshes  in  the  early  history  of  Rome 
were  cultivated. 

"When  this  district,"  says  Dr. 
Cramer,  "  was  occupied  by  flourishing 
cities,  and  an  active  and  industrious  po- 
pulation was  ever  ready  to  check  the 
increase  of  stagnation,  it  might  caaly 
be  kept  under ;  but  after  the  ambition 
of  Rome,  and  her  system  of  universal 
dominion,  had  rendered  this  tract  of 
country  desolate,  these  wastes  and  fens 
naturally  increased,  and  in  process  of 
time  gained  so  much  ground,  as  to  ren- 
der any  attempt  to  remedy  the  evil 
only  temporary  and  inefficient.  The 
primary  cause  of  the  evil  must  doubt- 
less have  been  the  want  of  a  frdl  in  the 
Pontine  pliuns,  for  the  rivers  which  rise 
in  the  chain  of  the  Volscian  mountains 
bounding  the  marshes  to  the  N.£.,  to 
carry  off  their  waters  into  the  sea, 
especially  as  they  are  apt  to  overflow 
in  the  rsdny  season.  It  is  supposed 
that,  when  Appius  constructed  the 
road  named  after  him,  he  made  the  first 
attempt  to  drain  these  marshes;  but 
this  is  not  certain,  as  no  such  work  is 
mentioned  in  the  accounts  we  have  of 
the  formation  of  this  Roman  way.  But 
about  130  years  after,  there  is  a  posi- 
tive statement  of  that  object  having 
been  parUy  effected  by  the  consul 
Com.  Cethegus.  Julius  Caesar  was  the 
next  who  formed  the  design  of  ac- 
complishing the  arduous  task;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  actually 
began  it.  It  therefore  remidned  for 
Augustus  to  carry  the  plan  into  execu- 
tion, which  must  have  been  attended 
with  success,  for  we  do  not  hear  of  any 
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furthei^  works  of  that  kind  becoming 
necessary  till  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and 
Nerva.  Inscriptions  are  extant  which 
testify  the  interest  which  they  took  in 
these  beneficial  projects.  The  last  un- 
dertaking of  this  nature,  before  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  was 
formed  under  the  reign  of  Theodoric 
the  Goth,  by  Csecilius  Decius,  and  ap- 
parently with  good  eflfect." 

Boniface  VIII.,  in  the  13th  cent., 
was  the  first  pope  who  attempted  to 
drain  the  marshes ;  Martin  V .  and  Six- 
tus  y.  followed  his  example;  but  no 
substantial  benefit  was  effected  until 
the  time  of  Pins  VI.,  who  restored  the 
canal  of  Augustus  under  the  name  of  the 
Linea  Fia,  and  constructed  the  modem 
road.  The  expense  of  the  works  is 
said  to  have  been  1,622,000  scudi  (about 
337,916/.)  ;  and  the  annual  cost  of 
keeping  them  up  is  estimated  at  4000 
scudi  (844/.).  For  several  miles  of  this 
route,  the  road  of  Pius  VI.  is  con- 
structed on  the  Appian.  The  tall 
elms  on  each  side  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  an  avenue,  which  continues  for 
so  many  miles  in  a  perfectly  straight 
line  that  it  produces  a  wearisome  ef^ct 
upon  the  traveller,  which  the  occasional 
picturesque  scenes  on  the  mountains 
to  the  1.  of  the  marshes  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  counteract.  The  road  for  a 
considerable  distance  skirts  the  great 
canal  called  the  Canale  delta  Botte,  the 
Decenwmum  of  Procopius,  originally 
made  by  Augustus,  and  memorable  in 
the  journey  of  Horace,  who  embarked 
upon  it  and  proceeded  in  a  boat  to 
Terracina. 

About  midway  between  Torre  Tre 
Ponti  and  Bocca  di  Finme,  the  spot 
still  called  Foro  Appio  marks  the  site 
of  Fontm  Appu,  the  station  on  the 
Appian  Way  between  Tres  Tabemss 
and  Terracina.  There  is  a  small 
inn,  where  a  lunch  may  be  procured. 
It  was  at  this  spot  that  Horace  em- 
barked in  the  evening  on  the  canal : — 

Inde  Formn  Appi, 
DiS^tim  naatis,  canponibus  atque  malice. 

8aL  I.  V.  3. 

It  has  a  higher  interest  for  the  Chris- 
tian traveller,  as  the  spot  where  St. 
Paul  first  met  his  countrymen  from 


Kome.  "  And  so  we  went  towards 
Rome.  And  from  thence,  when  the 
brethren  heard  of  us,  they  came  to 
meet  us  as  far  as  Appii  Forum,  and 
the  Three  Taverns :  whom  when  Paul 
saw,  he  thanked  God,  and  took  cou- 
rage." Acts  xxviii.  14,  15.  The  road 
follows  the  canal  all  the  wa^  to  the  next 
station,  2  m.  before  reaching  which  a 
road  branches  ofif  on  the  1.  to 

J^Sezze  (9367  Inhab.)t  one  of  the  tnost 
conspicuous  objects  among  the  moun- 
tains on  the  1.  of  the  road,  occupying 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Volscian  town  of 
Setia.  It  was  the  place  where,  from 
its  strong  position,  the  Carthaginian 
hostages  given  at  the  close  of  the  second 
Punic  war  were  confined.  The  old  road 
from  Rome  to  Naples  passed  at  the  foot 
of  its  steep  hill.  The  only  objects  of 
interest  at  Sezze  are  the  ruins  of  a 
building  called  the  Temple  of  Saturn, 
and  some  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls.  Before  ascending  the  hill  to 
Sezze,  the  road  continues  along  its 
base  to 

Fipemo  (5704  Inhab.  Inn :  Rosetta\  7 
m.  farther.  It  preserves  the  name  of 
Privemum^  famous  for  its  lon^  struggles 
against  Rome ;  but  the  rums  of  the 
ancient  city  are  1  m.  to  the  N.,  and  in 
the  plain,  near  the  high  road  leading 
to  Frosinone.  The  plain  of  Pipemo  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Volscian 
Mountains,  the  pinnacles  surrounding 
it  being  crowned  with  the  pictur- 
esque castles  and  villages  of  Rocca 
Gorga,  Maenza,  Rocca  Secca,  and 
Prossedi.  3  m.  further  S.  is  the  Cis- 
tercian monastery  of  Fossanuova,  in 
which  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  died,  on  his 
way  to  the  Council  of  Lyons  in  1274 ; 
according  to  Villani,  of  poison  admi- 
nistered to  him  by  order  of  Charles  I. 
of  Anjou,  King  of  Naples.  Its  site  may 
be  seen  from  ti^e  high  road  in  the  valley 
through  which  descends  the  Amasenus. 

5  m.  beyond  Fossanuova  is  Sonnino 
(3368  Inhab.) ;  and  in  a  parallel  valley, 
and  6  m.  from  Prossedi,  San  Lorenzo — 
two  villages  celebrated  for  their  pic- 
turesque female  costumes,  and  notorious 
as  the  head-quarters  of  the  most  daring 
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tandi  tit  biigutd*  that  hsTe  infcMed 
in  iDBiieTn  time*  the  itMd  from  Rome 

Betoniuig  to  the  high-road — 

7  m.  Axxadi  Fi-une. 

8  m.  JTCH ,-  on  or  dcu  the  site  of  the 
Ituiou  Ad  Mcdint,  betwecD  Fonwi 
Afrpii  uid  Tarracina.  On  each  ude 
of  Ibe  entiance  to  the  poEt-house  is 
an  aucient  mileatooe,  with  ioEcriplioDE 
ofthe  Cih  year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan; 
moA  near  it  are  the  remaing  of  a  large 
ancient  tomb,  on  a  hoge  quadrangular 
ba*e  cated  with  large  blocks  of  lime- 
itODe  bnnight  from  the  neighbouring 

3  m.  F'linit  iTaij/iiore.  loOD  after  pass- 
iog which, (heitreamsof  the  CfenttoDi 
Ant/itfnr;  the  ancient  Ufem  aud  Ama- 
•«'«,  are  ctTj«ed  near  their  jonction 
beyond  Meaa  at  the  68tli  mile.  The 
Am/uea-a  is  mentioned  by  Virgil,  in 
detcrihing  the  flight  of  Metsbos  and 
Camilla:— 

Bpomlmrtj-'- - 


The  imcriplion  relative  to  the  works  of 
Theodoric  on  these  manba,  which  is 
preserved  at  Terracina,  was  discovered 
here.  Midway  between  Ponle  Alag- 
^ore  and  Terracina  were  sltiialed  in 
the  days  of  Horace  the  grove,  temple, 
and  fountain  of  Feronia, 

qnuta  vlx  dnoiua  uponbnnr  hon  ; 
On  Duznuquc  tni  Uvlmiu.  Feronia.  lympba ; 

bat  the  traveller  will  not  find  any 
traces  of  the  locality.  A  fine  olive 
plantation  has  been  lately  made  on  the 
declivity  of  the  adjoining  mountain  by 
CounlAnlonelli,andfornis  a  remarkable 
object  from  Ponle  Maggiore  on  the  1. 
The  modern  road  leaves  the  line  of  the 
Appian  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Ter- 
^  the  latlcr  running  mere  to  ihe 

' 'r  tbebaseorthemonDlain. 

;  of  it  may  be  seen  in  a 
•rlj  oppotite  to  the  inn. 


HUIU  ll 


8m.TcBKaciNa  (T3TG  Inhab. — Inn: 
'Hiyal],  the  An^-r  of  the  Volsciaus, 
the  Tiyiekiiui  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
i-wi  of  the  Romaiw,  who  made  it 
if  their  naval  Matiiins.  Its  Vol- 
,.^  name  was  retained  by  the  Lalin 
poets,  who  frequently  allude  to  the 
beauty  of  its  poeilioD: 

la  n[]imu;  atqoB  nibf- 


,lidimri|iH  mad 


On  entering  Terracina  the  traveller 
ill  not  fail  to  recognise,  in  the  palm- 
ees,  the  orange-groves,  the  aloe,  the 
pomegranate,  and  the  prick) j  pear,  his 
approach  to  the  bright  and  sonny  cli- 
---  of  theSonlh. 

_  _e  town  is  picturesquely  sitoated  at 
the  base  of  the  extreme  S.  point  of  the 
Volecian  mountains,  whidi  bere  ad- 
vance so  precipitously  into  the  sea  as 
to  leave  scarcely  room  for  the  passage 
of  the  road. 

Its  bishopric,  now  imited  to  that  of 
Pipemo  and  Seize,  dates  from  theear- 
"leEt  ages  of  the  Church;  the  first  bishop, 
J.  Epaphradilus,  said  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  St.  Peter's,  i.D.  46.  The 
high  road  passes  through  only  a  portion 
of  the  town,  which  is  sitoated  chiefiy 
on  a  steep  elevation  above  it,  crowned 
by  an  ancient  monastery  ;  and  higher 
still  are  the  mins  of  the  palace  of 
Theodoric  Beyond  the  inn  ia  a 
detached  mass  of  rock  riung  boldly 
above  the  road,  a  conepicnona  and  pic* 
tnresque  object,  which  forms  so  diarac- 
teristic  a  featnre  in  the  scenery  of 
Tenadna.  It  was  formerly  inhabited 
by  a  hermit,  whose  cell  xi^  he 
descried  about  half  np  ita  side.  There 
are  few  places  which  present  ao  many 
memorials  of  the  nations  and  king- 
doms which  have  anoccBsively  * — 
ciscd  their  influence  i 
Italy.  The  ruins  whi 
reci^l  the  Volscians,  the  Greeks,  the  - 
Romans,  and  the  Goths ;  whose  monu' 
ments  still  exist  ude  by  ude  with  the 
works  of  the  modem  popes. 


n'ere 
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The  Ca/A^Jz-a/,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Anxur.  The  beautiful 
fluted  marble  columns  were  taken  from 
the  ancient  building,  together  with  a 
marble  vase  covered  with  bas-reliefs, 
and   a  fragment  of  mosaic.     In  the 
Piazza  is  the  inscription  relating  to  the 
attempts  of  Theodoric  to  restore  the 
Appian  Way.      Above  the  town  are 
considerable  remains  of  Pelasgic  walls 
and  some  ancient  reservoirs  for  water ; 
but    the    most   conspicuous  and  pic- 
turesque ruins  are  those  of  the  Palace 
of  Theodoric  on  the  summit  of  the  pre- 
cipice.   No  one  who  can  spare  a  couple 
of  hours  should  omit  visiting  this  ruined 
palace  of  the  Gothic  lawgiver.    Besides 
the  view,  which  is  very  beautiful,  and 
extends,  on  the   one   side,   over  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  Pontine  Marshes, 
and  on  the  other,  over  the  coast  as  far 
as  Ischia,  embracing  the  Ponza  islands, 
the  building   itself  is  extremely  in- 
teresting.    Many  of  the  corridors  and 
chambers  are  perfect,  and  resemble  in 
their  arrangement  those  of  Nero's  Pa- 
lace in  Rome.    Near  the  path  leading 
to  it  are  'ancient  quarries  on  the  side 
of  the  cliff,  where  there  are  several 
Roman  inscriptions,  left  by  the  work- 
men in  former  days.    The  ascent  ought 
not  to  be  attempted  without  a  guide, 
an  office  which  any  of  the  numerous 
boys  who  are  always  hanging  about  the 
inn  will  readily  discharge  for  a  small 
consideration.    The  ancient  Port  is  now 
nearly  filled    up  with    sand,  but  its 
massive  mole,  and  the  size  of  the  basin, 
said  to  be  upwards  of  3800  feet  in  cir- 
cuit, still  attest  its  importance  as  one  of 
the  principal  naval  stations  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  rings  for  mooring  the  vessels 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  8.  angle  of  the 
harbour.   The  palace  of  Pius  VI.  is  per- 
haps an  appropriate  memorial  of  the 
immense  efforts  made  by  that  pope  in 
draining  the  marshes.     It  commands 
one  of  the  finest  views  on  this  coast 
of  Italy.    A  new  pier  has  been  run 
out  beyond  the  ancient  port,  which 
affords  protection  from  westerly  winds 
to  the  small  vessels  frequenting  it. 

[The  bold  promontory  of  Circe,  the 
Pnmontorium  CirccBum  of  the  ancients, 
now  Monte  CirceUo,  is  a  perpendicular 


mass  of  limestone,  almost  isolated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
It  may  be  easily  visited  from  Terra- 
cina.  The  distance  to  San  Felice  by 
the  road  which  runs  close  to  the  sea- 
shore is  lU  m.  There  are  few  spots  in 
this  part  of  Italy  which  are  more  fa- 
mous in  ancient  poetry  than  this  pro- 
montory, regarded  bv  the  Romans  as 
the  fabulous  island  of  Circe. 

Proxima  Circtecu  raduntur  litora  terrae. 
Dives  iiiaccessos  ubi  Solis  filia  lucos 
Asfiiduo  resonat  cantu,  tectisque  superbis 
Urit  odoratam  iiocturua  in  lumina  cedruro, 
Arguto  teniies  percurreu^  pectine  telas. 
Hinc  exaudiri  gemitus,  ireeque  leonum 
Vincla  recusantum  et  sera  sub  nocte  ruden- 

turn; 
Setfgerique  ttues,  atque  in  praesepibus  ursl 
Sffivire,  ac  forinaa  magnorum  ululare  luporam ; 

IQuos  bominum  ex  facie  I^a  steva  potentibus 
berbis 
Induerat  Circe  In  vultns  ac  tecta  ferarum. 
Qute  ne  nionstra  pii  paterentur  talia  Tro^s 
iJelati  in  portus,  neu  litora  dira  8ubirent, 
Neptuiius  vends  implevit  vela  sccundis, 
Atque  fugam  dedit,et  pm>ter  vada  fervida  vexit. 

\'iRO.  Aen.  vn.  lo. 

On  the  summitof  the  mountain, which 
commands  one   of  the  most  striking 
prospects  in  Italy,  some  ruins  may  still  be 
traced,  which  are  believed  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  a  Temple  of  the  Sun,  or,  more 
probably,  of  the  ancient  citadel.    The 
city  of  Circcsii,  one  of  those  captured 
by  Coriolanus,  which  was  in  existence 
in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  was  the  scene 
of  the  exile  of  Lepidus,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  situated  either  at  San  Felice 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  promontory,  or 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Torre  di  Paola 
on  the  W.     Ruins  are  still  visible  at 
both  places.    From  the  agreeable  posi- 
tion of  this  city  near  the  sea,  and  the 
facilities  it  afibrded  for  hunting  the 
wild  boar,  it  was  the  frequent  residence 
of  many  eminent  Romans.    Polybius 
mentions  his  having  often  enjoyed  the 
boar-hunt  in   its   neighbourhood.     It 
was   one  of  the  favourite  retreats  of 
Cicero,  of  Atticus,  and,  in  later  times, 
of  Tiberius  and  Domitian.    Among  the 
Roman  epicures  it  was  famous  for  its 
oysters : — 

Circffiia  nata  forent,  an 
Lucrinum  ad  saxnm,  Rutupinove  edita  fundo 
Ostrea,  callebat  primo  deprendere  morsu. 

Juv.  Sat,  TV.  140. 

Ostrea  Circaels,  Miseno  oriuntur  ecbini. 

HoR.  Sat.  n.  iv.  33. 
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A  large  cavem  called  the  Grotta 
delta  Maga  deserves  a  visit.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  stalactites.] 

From  Terracina  a  diligence  starts  at 
night  through  Formia  to  Sparanisi  Stat. 

On  leaving  Terracina,  the  road, 
following  the  Appian,  skirts  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  which  advance  so 
precipitously  into  the  sea  that  there  is 
merely  room  for  the  road.  This  narrow 
pass  is  the  Lautulce,  where  a  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Samnites,  b.c.  315 ;  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  it  was  the  stronghold  of  Fabius 
Maximus,  who  held  the  defile,  and 
prevented  the  passage  of  Hannibal  by 
the  Appian.  About  ^  m.  to  the  1.  on 
the  slope  of  the  hills  is  the  Betiro,  a 
convent  of  barefooted  friars,  supposed 
to  stand  on  the  site  of  a  villa 
where  the  Emperor  Galba  was  bom. 
The  lake  on  the  rt.,  called  Logo  di 
Fondij  is  the  Lacus  Fandanus,  or  Amy- 
clanus.  The  latter  name  was  derived 
from  the  city  of  Amyclw,  which  stood 
on  the  plain  between  the  lake  and  the 
sea.  Its  foundation  was  ascribed  to 
a  band  of  Laconians ;  who,  according 
to  Pliny  and  Servius,  were  compelled 
to  abandon  it  by  swarms  of  serpents. 
Other  writers  refer  to  this  city  the 
legend  of  the  destruction  of  the  Laco- 
nian  Amyclse  in  consequence  of  the 
silence  imposed  by  law  upon  the  in- 
habitants as  a  punishment  for  numerous 
false  alarms  of  invasion.  When  the 
enemy  at  len^h  came,  no  one  dared  to 
announce  their  approach.  This  view  is 
favoured  by  the  epithet  of  tacitcB  Amy- 
clcB  applied  to  it  by  Virgil.  On  either 
side  of  the  road,  after  leaving  Ter- 
racina, may  be  seen  the  remains  of 
numerous  Roman  tombs.  The  Torre 
dell*  Epitaffio  formerly  marked  the 
boundary  of  the  Papal  States. 

About  4  m.  from  Terracina  we  reach 
the  tower  called  Torre  de*  Confini,  or 
Za  Fortella,  from  the  arched  gate- 
way under  which  the  road  passes,  a 
small  castle  with  bastions,  formerly 
the  frontier  station  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  Beyond  Portella,  on  the  1., 
is  the  village  of  Monticelli,  upon  a 
height  above.  The  province  of  the 
Ibrra  di  Lavofo  is  here  entered,  one 


of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Southern 
Italy.  Some  remains  of  tombs  skirting 
the  Appian  are  seen  on  the  1.  before 
reaching  the  gate  of 

11  m.  Fundi  (6740  Inhab.— Inn  : 
Loc'jnda  Iiarbaross<{,  very  indiflPerent), 
a  dirty  and  miserable  town,  which 
retains  the  nearly  unchanged  name  of 
Ftndi,  celebrated  in  Horace's  Journey 
for  the  amusing  importance  assumed 
by  the  praxtor : — 

Fondos,  Anfidio  Lusco  praetore  libenter 
Linquimus,  insani  ridentes  prsemia  scribae, 
Praetextam,    et    latum    clavum,    pninseque 
batlUom.  Sat.  l  6.  34. 

The  family  of  Livia,  the  wife  of 
Augustus,  came  originally  from  Fundi. 

The  main  street  is  built  on  the 
Appian  Way,  and  some  portions  of  its 
pavement  have  been  preserved.  The 
polygonal  walls  may  also  be  traced  for 
a  considerable  distance,  especially  on 
the  rt.  of  the  gate  b^  which  we  enter 
the  town.  The  principal  ch.,  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary,  is  in  the  Italian  Gothic 
style,  with  some  round  almost  Norman 
arches.  The  interior  is  sadly  neglected, 
and  has  an  old  fresco  and  some  speci- 
mens of  Gothic  mouldings.  The  cell 
in  the  Dominican  convent  in  which 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  taught  theology 
is  now  converted  into  a  chapel.  An 
orange-tree  which  he  planted,  and  a 
well  called  after  him,  are  also  shown. 
The  general  appearance  of  Fondi,  and 
the  wild  costume  and  sinister  counte- 
nances of  the  inhabitants,  confirm  the 
ill  repute  it  has  borne  for  centuries, 
as  a  regular  robbers'-nest.  No  two 
towns  in  Italy  have  contributed  so 
many  "  heroes"  to  the  army  of  brigands 
as  Fondi  and  Itri.  In  the  16th  cent. 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  bestowed  the 
estate  of  Fondi,  with  the  title  of  Count, 
on  Prospero  Colonna.  The  widow  of 
his  kinsman  Vespasiano  Colonna  was 
the  Countess  Giulia  Gonzaga,  whose 
beauty  was  so  remarkable  that  its  fame 
had  reached  even  to  the  Turkish  court. 
In  1534,  while  she  was  residing  in  the 
castle  (now  in  ruins),  Heyradin  Barba- 
rossa,  the  brother  of  the  famous  pirate 
Aruch  Barbarossa,  the  usurper  of 
Algiers,  landed  on  the  coast  during  the 
night,  and  attempted  to  carry  her  off  in 
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order  to  present  her  to  Soleiman  II.  The  there  is  no  danger  of  this  kind.  From 
clamour  of  the  Turks  roused  the  conn-  the  summit  of  the  pass  a  descent  of 
tess  in  time  to  allow  her  to  escape.  She  1  m.  leads  to 
jumped  from  the  window  of  her  bed- 
room, and  fled  naked,  in  the  dead  of  11  m,  Itri  (6582  Inhab.),  a  miserable 
the  night,  to  the  mountains,  where  she  town,  nicturesquely  placed  on  a  lofty 
concealed  herself.  Barbarossa,  disap-  hill  and  surmounted  by  a  ruined  castle, 
pointed  of  his  prize,  sacked  and  de-  I*  enjoys  the  pre-emmence  of  being 
stroyed  the  town,  and  carried  off  many  ^^^  birthplace  of  Michele  Pezza, 
prisoners.  An  inscription  in  the  church  better  known  as  iVa  Diavoh,  a  nick- 
records  the  event.  The  Turks  again  name  he  earned  by  escaping  pur- 
sacked  the  town  in  1594.  suit  for  two  years,  whilst  under  sen- 
tence of  decapitation,  prior  to  his 
The  (7(CPCM5i«fl^^,  oneofthemostcele-  employment  as  a  political  agent.  In 
brated  wine  countries  of  the  Romans,  1799  he,  with  his  band,  held  the  passes 
seems  to  have  been  the  low  hilly  tract  from  Portella  to  Mola  di  Gaeta,  and 
from  Fondi  to  Sperlonga,  and  border-  his  career  was  one  continued  series 
ing  on  the  Sinus  Amyclanus,  of  wholesale  murders.     Both  he  and 

C«cubmn.  et  pnelo  domltam  Caleno  Mamr^    Miother  chief  of  brigands, 

Tu  bibes  uvam.    Mea  nee  Falernre  notwitnstancUng  their  atrocities,  were 

Temperant  vites,  neque  Formiani  loaded  with   honours    by  the    Royal 

Pocula  colles.  family  of  Naples  during  the  struggle 

HOB.  Od.  1. 20.  jjf  j^gg     jjj  jgQg^  Pj^^  Diavolo,  hav- 

The  range  of  hills,  the  Monte  Calvi  ing  landed  from  Sicily  at  Sperlonga, 
and  M.  Furca,  extending  from  Fondi  was  encountered  by  a  French  detach- 
to  the  sea,  produces  good  wine  even  nient,  and  defeated.  In  the  hope  of 
in  our  days.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  finding  a  way  of  escape  to  Sicily,  he 
the  town  are  some  interesting  Roman  remained  with  a  small  band  for  two 
ruins,  a  house  built  on  a  terrace  of  nionths,  wandering  by  night  from  forest 
polygonal  construction,  and  below  it  ^^  ^^^est  to  evade  his  pursuers.  At 
a  mass  of  reticulated  masonry,  still  length,  wounded  and  alone,  and  worn 
bearing  the  name  of  Varcmianus,  its  <>"*  ^7  ^^^^  ^^^  fatigue,  he  went  dis- 
supposed  owner.  guised  to  seek  repose  and  buy  oint- 

ments  at  Baronisi,  a  village  near  Sa- 
On  leaving  Fondi  the  road  for  4  lerno,  where,  suspicion  being  raised,  he 
m.  traverses  the  plain,  ascending  gra-  "was  arrested,  recognised,  and  con- 
dually  to  the  foot  of  the  pass  leading  to  demned  to  death. 
Itri,  winding  up  the  mount^  amidst  ^  good  carriage-road  leads  from 
scenes  of  a  lonely  aspect,  which  seem,  j^^j  to  Qaeta  on  one  hand,  and  to  Sora 
by  the  natural  formation  of  the  country  ^^  ^^  ^^j^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
peculiarly  fitted  to  be  the  haunt  of  ^^y^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  Gaeta  with  the 
brigands.  Dnrmg  the  16th  cent,  this  j^^.^^^^  ^^^^^^^  I^^i  ^^^  g^^^  ^^^^^^ 
pass  was  the  head;^uarters  of  Marco  53  ^  ^   j^  ^  ^,     ^        ^.  ^^^^  ^g 

Sciaxra.   the  <»ptain  of  banditti  who  s! Giovanni  IncaricoW,  Colle  Fm^ 

immortalised  himself  by  the  compli-  ^^^  j^  ^^  g^^^  15    ^^^gj„    ^1,^  ^^ 

menthepaidtoTasso.  It  is  related  by  ^^  ^J  j^^l^^ta,  and    sending  off  a 

Manso,  that  Sciarraheanng  that  T^^^^  ^^^^^   from  near  Pico   FarSose,  to 

was  on  a  visit  at  Mola  di  Gaeta  (Formia),  p^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Germane, 
sent  to  offer  him,  not  only  a  free  passage, 

but  protection   by  the  way;  assuring       [About  8  m.  from  Itri,  by  a  moun- 

himthat  he  and  ms  followers  would  be  tain  path,  is  Sperlonga  (1583  Inhab.), 

proud  to  execute  his  orders.    Near  the  a  fishing  village  on  a  sandy  headland, 

foot  of  the  pass  is  a  fort  command-  It  was  anciently  called  Spelunca  from 

ing  the  road,  and  along  the  ascent  the  numerous  natural  caverns  in  the 

stations  for  the  gendarmeria,  by  whom  rock.     It  was  in  one  of  these  cA.N^rD& 

the  road  is  now  well   guarded,  and  that  th«  Gm.]^eTot  tV^WM*,  'vVq  \«^ 
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here  a  villa,  was  saved  by  the  physi- 
cal strength  of  Sejanus  from  the  death 
which  the  fall  of  the  rocks  at  the  en- 
trance inflicted  on  his  courtiers.  This 
cavern  is  ^m.  from  the  village,  and  has 
still  remains  of  seats,  divisions,  and 
ornaments  in  stucco.  The  path  that 
leads  to  it  by  the  water-side  is  bordered 
with  Roman  remains.  Barbarossa 
made  Sperlonga  a  resting-place  for  a 
night  previous  to  his  attacking  Fondi. 
The  best  way  of  visiting  Sperlonga 
will  be  in  a  boat  from  Gaeta,  a  distance 
of  10  m.] 

On  leaving  Itri  the  road  descends 
the  hill  amidst  vineyards  and  forest 
trees.  As  it  approaches  the  coast  the 
scenery  increases  in  beauty,  and  the  clas- 
sical interest  becomes  more  absorbing. 
Shortly  before  reaching  Formia  the  road 
opens  upon  the  lovely  bay  of  Gaeta, 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  its  headland,  co- 
vered with  bright  battlements  and 
villas.  In  the  distance  are  Ischia  and 
Procida ;  and  further  still  we  may  de- 
scry the  blue  mountains  which  form  the 
E.  curve  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  the 
well-known  outline  of  Vesuvius.  As 
we  advance,  a  massive  circular  tower, 
in  the  midst  of  the  vineyard  on  the 
rt.,  and  overhung  by  a  carroob-tree,  is 
a  picturesque  object  in  the  landscape, 
and  would  probably  be  selected  by  the 
artist  as  a  striking  feature  in^very  view 
of  the  bay  from  this  road,  even  if  it  did 
not  possess  the  higher  interest  of  pass- 
ing for  the  Tomb  of  Cicero.  This 
massive  sepulchre  too  closely  resembles 
the  other  buildings  of  the  same  kind  on 
the  Appian  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to 
its  real  destination ;  it  consists  of  two 
stories  resting  upon  an  immense  square 
base,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  small  lan- 
tern with  windows.  On  the  hill  above 
the  road  some  vestiges  of  foundations 
may  still  be  traced  which  probably  mark 
the  site  of  the  temple  dedicated  by 
Cicero  to  Apollo;  and  on  the  shore, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  considerable 
remains  still  exist  to  denote  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Formian  villa.  The  inter- 
vening space  is  now  covered  with  wood 
and  vineyards;  and  the  locality  an- 
swers so  well  to  the  description  of 
Plutarch,  that  classical  enthusiasm  may 


be  pardoned  for  accepting  the  tradition 
which  supposes  this  tower  to  have  been 
erected  on  the  spot  where  the  cen- 
turion overtook  the  litter  in  which  the 
great  orator  was  escaping  to  the  sea-side, 
and  where  the  champion  of  freedom 
fell  beneath  the  sword  of  the  tribune 
whose  life  he  had  saved  by  his  defence. 
In  spite  of  the  apparent  probabilities 
in  favour  of  this  building,  antiquaries 
have  suff^sted  that  the  square  ruins 
on  the  hill  above  the  road  are  more 

Srobably  the  remains  of  the  tomb.  Tra- 
ition,  however,  often  a  better  authority, 
has  given  this  tower  the  name  of  Torre 
di  Cicerone, 

10  m.  Formli^  formerly  called  Moladi 
Gaeta(9\5]  Inhab. — Inn:  If, d* Europe), 
It  is  better  to  sleep  here,  and  drive 
over  to  Gaeta. 

The  suburb  of  Castellone  di  Gaeta 
is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  Formice, 
the  capital  of  the  Lcestrygones^  and 
the  well-known  scene  of  the  inhos- 
pitable reception  of  Ulysses.  Some 
portions  of  its  ancient  walls  and  a  gate- 
way may  still  be  traced.  The  wealthy 
familv  of  Mamurra,  who  was  himself 
a  native  of  Formiee,  had  engrossed  so 
great  a  part  of  the  localitv,  that  Ho- 
race (who  slept  there  at  the  house  of 
Murena,  the  brother  of  Licinia,  whom 
Mecsenas  married)  calls  it  the  "  city  of 
the  Mamurrffi  " —  Urbs  Mamurrarum : — 

In  Mamurrarum  lassi  deinde  urbe  manemns, 
Murena  prsebente  domum,  Capitone  culinam. 

Sat.  I.  5.  37. 

The  line  of  coast  from  Castellone 
to  Mola  was  lined  until  lately  with 
remains  of  extensive  substructions, 
terraces,  vaulted  passages,  baths,  and 
grottoes,  which  appear  to  have  be- 
longed to  different  Roman  villas. 
The  greater  part  have  been  destroyed 
in  transforming  the  Villa  Caposele  into 
the  modern  royal  villa,  the  only  portion 
now  visible  being  included  in  the  gar- 
dens below  the  Albergo  diCicerone,con- 
sisting  of  a  large  hall  and  about  a  dozen 
01  smaller  rooms.  The  Formian  Villa 
of  Cicero  occupied  probably  the  site 
extending  from  the  royal  villa  to  the 
^rdens  of  the  inn,  at  the  base  of  which 
IS  the  little  port  erected  by  King  Fer- 
dinand II. 
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These  ruins  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Villa  Caposele  were  until  lately  the 
chief  objects  of  interest  at  Formia.  Be- 
low the  terrace  of  the  inn,  which  com- 
mands a  beautiful  prospect,  the  gardens 
are  filled  with  masses  of  reticulated 
masonry,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  baths  of  this  Villa,  the  favour- 
ite residence  of  the  great  orator,  the 
scene  of  his  political  conferences  with 
Pompey,  and  the  calm  retreat  in  which 
he  enjoyed  the  society  of  Scipio  and 
Lselius.  The  lapse  of  two  thousand 
years  has  not  altered  the  majestic 
mountains  which  surround  the  bay; 
the  sea  still  washes  the  bright  beach 
upon  which  the  illustrious  philosopher 
loved  to  ramble ;  the 

TemperatsB  dnlce  FormisQ  litos 

is  as  mild  and  lovely  as  when  Martial 
celebrated  it ;  and  the  Etesian  breezes 
during  the  summer  season  are  still  as 
gratenil  as  when  Plutarch  wrote  his 
description  of  the  spot.  Independently 
of  these  associations,  the  bay  of  Gaeta 
recalls  the  well-known  descriptions  of 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace.  Local  at- 
tachment hais  reconciled  the  scenery  of 
Formia  with  that  mentioned  in  the 
Odyssey,  and  even  the  fountain  of  Ar- 
tacia,  where  Ulysses  met  the  daughter 
of  Antiphates  king  of  the  La;strygones, 
is  identified  with  one  still  flowing.  The 
wine  of  the  neighbourhood,  so  cele- 
brated by  Horace,  has  not  lost  its  re- 
putation. 

Quanquain  nee  Calabne  mella  ferunt  apes, 
Nee  Iilestiygonia  Bacchus  in  amphora 
Langueicit  mibi. 

HoR.  Od.  III.  16. 


EXCURSION  TO  OAETA  AND  THE  ISLANDS 
OF  PONZA,  PALMABOLA,  &C. 

A  pleasant  excursion  of  4  m.  (pmni' 
bus  ^  ft*.,  l-horse  cab  there  and  back 
2  fir.,  or  a  boat  may  be  taken)  along 
the  shores  of  the  bay,  which  abound 
everywhere  with  the  ruins  of  Koman 
villas,  brings  us  to  Gaeta,  the  ancient 
Caieta,  Before  reaching  it  a  long 
village*  called  the  Borgo,  extending 
alontff  tiie  beach,  is  traversed. 

The  town  of  Gaeta  (18^385  Inhab.— 

18.  JRaij/.'] 


Inn :  Albergo  cT Italia)  stands  at  the  base 
of  a  rounded  hill,  crowned  by  the  tomb 
of  Munatius  Plancus,  now  a  fortress, 
and  on  a  projecting  headland,  which 
advances  into  the  sea  and  forms  the 
N.  end  of  the  extensive  bay  anciently 
called  the  Siivia  Caictanus,  and  still 
known  as  the  Golfo  di  Qaeta,  The  W. 
side  of  the  bay  was  studded  with  Koman 
villas.  Scipio  Africanus  and  Laslius 
were  in  the  habit  of  retiring  there 
and  amusing  their  leisure  with  picking 
up  shells  on  the  beach.  The  port  and 
promontory,  to  which  Virgil  has  given 
an  immortal  interest  as  the  burial-place 
of  the  nurse  of  uEneas,  are  picturesque 
objects  from  all  parts  of  the  surround- 
ing country : 

Tu  quoque  lltoribus  nostrU.  ACnela  nutrix, 
iBternam  moriens  famam,  Caieta,  dedisti ; 
£t  nunc  servat  honos  sedem  tuus. 

Jin.  VII.  1. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Gaeta  was  one  of  the  three  Greek  mu- 
nicipalities which  became  the  refuge 
of  tne  civilization  of  Rome.     Amalfi, 
Gaeta,  and   Naples  subsequently   ad- 
vanced to  independence  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  too  enfeebled 
to    offer    opposition    to    the    change. 
Their  chief  magistrate  bore  the  title 
of  doge^  duca^  or  ipata ;  their  wealthy 
merchants  had  ships  and  settlements  in 
the  great  ports  of  the  Levant.    The 
bluff  promontory  of  Gaeta,  united  to 
the   mainland  by  a  low  and   narrow 
isthmus,  strengthened  by  walls,  and 
backed  by  the  defiles  of  the  Csecuban 
mountains,  gave  to  this  ancient  settle- 
ment that  natural  strength  which  has 
made  it  in  our  own  times  the  key- 
fortress  of  the  kingdom.      The  city 
consequently  survived  the  invasions  of 
the  Lombai'ds  and  the  Saracens,  and 
did  not  lose  its  liberty  until  the  12th 
cent.,   when    it   was    absorbed,  along 
with  the  other  free  cities  of  Southern 
Italy,  in  the  Norman  conquest.    The 
position  of  Gaeta  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful, and  its  rich  orange,  lemon,  and 
citron  groves  give  it  a  peculiarly  south- 
em  character.    It  is  the  chief  city  of 
a  district,  and  the  see  of  a  bishopric. 
The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  has  been 
modernised.    It  contains  the  standard 
presented  by  Pius  V,  to  Don  John  of 
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Austria,  the  commander  of  the  Chris- 
tian army  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 
In  front  of  it  is  a  carious  pillar 
Having  on  its  four  sides  mediaeval 
reliefs  of  histories  of  Our  Lord. 

The  celebrated  column  with  12  faces, 
on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
the  12  winds  in  Greek  and  Latin,  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  monuments  in 
the  town. 

On  the  highest  point  of  the  promon- 
tory (J  hr.)  is  the  circular  building 
which  forms  so  conspicuous  an  object 
in  the  landscape,  and  from  which  there 
is  a  very  fine  view.  It  is  shown  by 
the  inscription  on  it  to  be  the  tomb  of 
L.  Munatius  Plancus,  the  founder  of 
Lyons.  b.c.  42,  and  is  now  called  the 
TotTe  cTOrhndo.  The  other  antiquities 
of  Gaeta  are  the  remains  of  the  am- 
phitheatre and  theatre,  the  vestiges  of 
a  temple,  and  the  villas  of  Scaurus  and 
Hadrian.  The  beauty  of  the  women 
is  very  striking. 

The  Citadel  of  Gaeta  was  always 
one  of  the  strongest  positions  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  The  castle  was 
enlarged  by  Alfonso  of  Aragon  in 
1440.  Durins  the  invasion  of  Naples 
by  the  French  army  of  Louis  XII. 
in  1501,  Gaeta  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render by  the  distressed  circumstances 
of  Frederick  of  Aragon.  In  the  war 
which  arose  out  of  the  partition  treaty  of 
Granada,  it  was  the  last  stronghold  of 
the  French,  and  was  besieged  and  cap- 
tured by  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova,  after  the 
battle  of  theGarigliano,in  1 504.  Charles 
V.  built  another  castle  and  strengthened 
the  fortifications  by  the  addition  of 
important  outworks.  In  1734  it  was 
besieged  bv  the  Spaniards  under  the 
Duke  di  Liria  and  Charles  III.,  and 
dishonourably  surrenderedbyCountTat- 
tenboch.  During  the  French  invasion 
of  1798,  the  fortress,  commanded  by  the 
Swiss  General  Tschudy,  surrendered 
at  discretion  to  the  army  of  General 
Rey;  an  event  so  disgraceful  that  it 
was  regarded  as  an  act  of  treachery, 
for  the  garrison  contained  4000  soldiers, 
70  cannon,  12  mortars,  20,000  muskets, 
and  supplies  for  a  year.  After  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  fortifica- 
tions were  again  strengthened,  and  the 
citadel  was  enabled  to  sustain  the  me* 


morable  siege  of  1806,  which  is  well 
known  from  the  operations  of  our 
navy  on  the  coast  in  support  of  the 
besieged.  A  the  approach  of  the 
French  army  under  Massena,  the 
feeble  regency  of  Naples  engaged  to 
give  up  all  the  fortresses  of  the  king- 
dom. The  citadel  of  Gaeta  was  com- 
manded by  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Philip- 
stadt,  who  answered  the  summons  of 
the  regency  by  saying  that  he  should 
disobey  their  commands  for  the  higher 
commands  of  honour  and  of  war.  The 
prince,  assisted  by  the  English  fleet 
upon  the  coast,  gallantly  held  out  until 
the  fall  of  Scilla  in  July  1806;  and  on 
the  18th  of  that  month,  after  ten  days* 
continued  firing,  the  fortress  honourably 
capitulated.  The  palace  of  the  governor 
was  the  residence  of  Pius  IX.  in  1850, 
after  his  flight  from  Rome,  and  had 
since  been  much  enlarged  by  Fer- 
dinand II.  In  the  tower  of  the  citadel 
lies  buried  the  Constable  de  Bourbon, 
who  was  killed  at  the  capture  of  Rome 
in  1527.  The  military  defences  of 
Gaeta  had  been  immensely  strength- 
ened and  extended  of  late  years,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  strongest  places  in 
Italy.  It  formed  the  favourite  residence 
of  the  sovereign.  An  extensive  line 
of  batteries  along  the  shore  encircle 
not  only  the  old  castle  but  the  adjoin 
ing  hill,  and  a  magnificent  Gothic 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Francis, 
was  erected.  The  royal  residence  was 
at  the  junction  of  the  hill  of  Munatius 
Plancus  and  the  fortress  or  castle; 
along  the  former  roads  have  been 
carried  in  diflerent  directions,  and  the 
Roman  tomb,  formerly  of  difficult  ac- 
cess, can  now  be  reached  in  a  carriage. 
In  1860  Gaeta  again  underwent  a 
memorable  siege.  King  Francis  II., 
after  being  obliged  to  abandon  his 
capital  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  and 
making  an  unsuccessful  stand  to  main- 
tain himself  on  the  lines  of  the  Vol- 
tumo  and  Garigliano,  was  at  last 
(in  November)  forced  to  shut  himself 
up  in  this  his  last  stronghold,  with  a 
considerable  army.  After  a  siege  of 
several  weeks  Gaeta  surrendered  to 
the  Italian  army^  commanded  by 
General  Cialdini;  the  last  Bourbon 
king  taking  refage  on  board  a  French 
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man-of-war,  by  which  he  was  conveyed  I 
to  Civita  Vecchia.    At  the  time  of  the 
surrender  (Feb.  23,  1861)  800  pieces 
of  cannon  formed  the  defences  of  this 
celebrated  fortress. 

Abont  30  miles  S.W.  of  Gaeta  are  the 
islands  of  Ponza,  Palmarola,  and  Zan- 
none,  with  some  smaller  rocks.  They 
belong  to  the  district  of  Gaeta,  and 
have  3145  Inhab.  Ponza^  the  ancient 
Poniia,  12  m.  in  circumference,  is  the 
largest.  It  received  the  thanks  of  the 
senate  for  its  devotion  to  Rome  in  the 
second  Punic  war.  Tiberius  banished 
to  this  island  his  nephew  Nero,  the 
eldest  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agnp- 
pina,  where  he  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
It  is  also  interesting  as  the  spot  on 
which  many  of  the  early  Christians 
suffered  martyrdom  during  the  reigns 
of  Tiberius  and  Cali^a.  It  gives 
name  to  the  naval  victory  of  June 
14th,  1300,  in  which  the  fleet  of  Fre- 
derick of  Sicily,  under  Corrado  Doria, 
was  defeated  by  that  of  Robert  Duke 
of  Calabria,  under  Ruggiero  di  Loria. 
Ponza  figures  in  our  naval  history  as 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  spirited 
achievements  of  the  last  war.  The 
island  was  occupied  by  the  French, 
and,  its  possession  being  considered 
important  to  our  operations,  Capt. 
(afterwards  Admiral  Sir  Chas.)  Napier, 
having  under  his  orders  the  Thames 
and  the  Furieuse,  ran  under  the  small 
mole,  which  was  bristling  with  cannon, 
and  captmred  the  island  without  the  loss 
of  a  man,  before  the  enemy  could  recover 
from  the  panic  produced  by  so  unex- 
pected an  mtrusion.  For  this  gallant 
achievement  Sir  Charles  had  the  title 
of  Count  of  Ponza  conferred  upon  him 
by  Ferdinand  L  Paimarolay  5  m.  from 
Ponza,  is  the  ancient  Palmaria ;  and 
Zaniumej  6  m.  from  Ponza,  and  12  m. 
from  Oipo  Circello,  Sinonia.  These 
islands,  highly  interesting  to  the  geo- 
logist, have  been  described  by  Broc- 
chi,  the  celebrated  Italian  geolo^st, 
and  by  Mr.  Powlett  Scrope.  Zan- 
none,  the  island  nearest  to  Gaeta, 
is  composed  chiefly  of  limestone  covered 
with  trachyte;  the  limestone  being 
converted  into  dolomite  at  the  point 
of  contact.     The  other   islands  are 


entirely  volcanic,  although  no  trace 
of  a  crater  has  yet  been  discovered. 
Ponza  is  composed  of  prismatic  tra- 
chyte, accompanied  by  a  semi-vitreous 
conglomerate,  enclosing  fragments  con- 
verted into  obsidian,  pearlstone  or  pitch- 
stone  porphyry.  On  this  conglomerate 
the  trachyte,  which  forms  the  great 
mass  of  the  island,  rests. 

25  m.  S.  of  Gaeta,  and  about  mid- 
way between  Ponza  and  Ischia,  are  the 
islands  of  Ventotene  and  San  Ste/ano, 
with  2254  souls.  At  San  Stefano  is  an 
ergastolo  or  prison  for  state  criminals. 
VentotenCf  the  ancient  Pandfjttaria,  is 
the  island  to  which  three  princesses  of 
imperial  Rome  were  exiled.  Julia,  the 
only  daughter  of  Augustus,  the  beautiful 
wife  of  Marcellus,  Agrippa,  and  Tiberius, 
was  banished  by  her  father  to  this  island, 
on  account  of  her  dissolute  life.  Her 
daughter,  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Ger- 
manicus, was  sent  also  to  this  island 
by  Tiberius,  and  allowed  to  perish  by 
hanger.  Octavia,  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius  and  Messalina,  and 
the  divorced  wife  ofNero,  was  banished 
to  Pandataria  by  the  Empress  Poppsea, 
who  compelled  her  to  commit  suicide 
by  opening  her  veins,  and  then  ordered 
her  to  be  beheaded,  and  her  head  car- 
ried to  Rome,  that  she  might  behold 
the  features  of  her  rival  in  death. 

The  Ponza  group  of  islands  is  most 
easily  visited  from  Naples  by  the 
Government  contract  mail  steamer 
carrying  troops  and  prisoners,  that 
leayes  Naples  every  Tuesday  morning 
at  9  A.M.  for  Ventotene  and  Ponza,  and 
returns  on  the  Thursday  following,  call- 
ing each  way  at  Casamicciola  in  the 
island  of  Ischia.  Boats  will  be  found 
at  Ponza  for  visiting  Palmarola  and 
Zannone,  and  the  uninhabited  islet  of 
La  Berte,  between  Ponza  and  Ventotene. 


Leaving  Formia  for  Naples,  the 
road  enters  the  plain  of  the  Gari- 
gliano,  across  which  the  drive  is  beau- 
tiful. 3  m.  from  Formia  on  the  rt.  is  the 
picturesque  headland  of  Scauro,  with 
Its  little  nshing  port.  The  bridge  over 
the  stream  which  the  road  crosses  near 
Formia  was  the  last  point  at  which  the 
French  ineflfectually  attem\jtfti3L\a  taJ^^ 
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after   their  rout  on  the  banks  of  the 
Garigliano  in  1503. 

[2  m.  beyond  Formia  a  bridle-path 
of  18  m.  branches  off  on  the  1.  to  San 
Germano.  Leaving  Castelonorato  and 
Spigno  on  hills  to  the  1.  it  crosses  the 
AusentCf  a  tributary  of  the  Garigliano, 
and  reaches  a  secluded  plain  where  this 
small  stream  rises.  Here  several  re- 
mains of  buildings,  and  broken  marble 
pillars  and  capitals,  scattered  among 
vineyards  and  thickets  of  myrtle,  are 
supposed  to  point  out  the  site  of  Ausonay 
a  city  destroyed  during  the  second 
Samnite  war  by  the  Romans,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Livy's  account,  put  all  its 
inhabitants  to  the  sword — ntUliis  modus 
cadibus  fuit.  In  the  ch.  of  S.  Maria  del 
Piano,  supposed  to  stand  on  a  temple  of 
Hercules,  there  are  some  tombs  of  the 
15th  cent.  Along  the  path,  for  the 
last  5  m.,  are  considerable  remains  of 
an  old  Roman  road  which  connected 
the  Via  Appia  and  the  Via  Latina  be- 
tween Formice  and  Casinum,  A  gentle 
ascent,  from  which  there  is  a  mag- 
nificent view  over  the  bay  of  Gaeta, 
leads  to  Fratte  (3000  Inhab.),  a  village 
on  the  ridge  of  hills.  In  its  principal 
ch.  there  are  two  ancient  sarcophagi, 
and  a  large  marble  pedestal  with  an 
inscription  showing  that  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  Hercules.  Leaving  Rocca 
GugUelma  on  an  apparently  inaccessible 
rock  on  the  1.  and  passing  under  the 
dreary  village  of  Castelnuovo,  the  path 
descends  to  San  Giorgio,  beyond  which 
the  Liris  is  crossed  by  a  feriy-bfeat. 
Half  a  mile  on  the  1.  of  the  patn,  near 
the  river,  at  a  spot  called  Terame,  are 
several  ruins  supposed  to  belong  to 
Interamna  Lirinas,  an  ancient  city  of  the 
Volscians.  Passing  next  through  the 
village  of  Pignataro^  where  several 
antiquities  have  been  found,  4  m. 
farther  the  road  reaches  S.  Germano 
(Rte.  140).] 

On  the  1.  of  the  road,  before  reach- 
ing the  bridge  over  the  Garigliano,  a 
long  line  of  arches  of  an  aqueduct  are 
seen  stretching  across  the  plain,  and  the 
road  at  length  passes  close  to  the  theatre 
and  the  amphitheatre  which  mark  the 
site  of  the  city  of  Minturn-E  ;  both 


close  to  the  post-house.    The  plsdn  in 
which  they  stand,  formerly  marshy  but 
now    well    cultivated,    although    un- 
healthy, replaces  the  swamps  in  which 
Marius  concealed  himself  among  the 
rushes  from  the  pursuit  of  Sylla;  and  the 
memorable  exclamation  of  the  mighty 
Roman,   Homo!    aiides  occidere    Caium 
Mariumf    will   not   fail   to  command 
respect  for  the  ruins  of  Mintumffi 
long  as  one  stone  remains  upon  another. 
The  town   of   Traetto    (7467  Inhab.), 
which  is  seen  on  a  hill  on  the  1.  -J  m.  off 
the  road,   arose   out  of  the   ruins  of 
Minturnse. 

The  Battle  of  the  Garigliano,  which 
has  given  great  interest  to  this  plain, 
was  fought  Dec.  27,  1503,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,    a  short  distance 
above  the  point  where  it  is  crossed  by 
the  present  road.    The  position  of  the 
French  was  not  far  from  the  road. 
They  occupied  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river, 
which    is    near    the    heights    below 
Traetto,  and    less    marshy    than   the 
1.,  among  whose  swamps  the  Spanish 
army  under  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova  re- 
mained encamped  for  fifty  days,  exposed 
to  all  the  miseries  of  the  rainy  season, 
awaiting  the  attack  with  a  constancy  of 
purpose  which  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  impatience  of  the  French,   upon 
whom  the  climate  had  begun  to  exer* 
cise  its  fatal  influence.     The  French 
made  some  show  of  an  attack  by  carry- 
ing a  bridge  across  the  river  from  their 
position,  but  it  was  productive  of  no 
important  result,    except  one  of  the 
most  chivalrous  exploits  of  the  Chev. 
Bayard,  who  is  said  to  have  defended 
it  single-handed  against   200  Spanish 
cavalry,      Gonsalvo  at  last    threw  a 
bridge  across  the  river  at  Suio,  and 
surprised  the  French  in  their  position, 
who,  already  worn  out  with  sickness, 
fled  across  the  plain  to  the  bridge  of 
Mola,  and  Gonsalvo  at  the  close  of 
the  day  was  master  of  the  kingdom. 
.  Pietro  de'   Medici,   who,  after  being 
expelled  from  Florence,  had  become 
a  follower  of  the  French  camp,  at  the 
first  rout  of  the  army  embarked  at  the 
mouth  of  the    Garigliano   with  four 
pieces  of  cannon,  which  he  hoped  to 
carry  to  Gaeta,  but  the  crowd  of  fugi- 
tives who  rushed  into  the  boat  was' so 
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great  that  it  sank,  and  he  and  all  on  viaduct,   and  prettily  situated  among 

board  perished.  the  hills,  is  Sessa  Auninca  (20,708  In- 

hab.),  which  stands  on  the  site  of  Snessa 
1 1  m.  Ponte  di  Oar'ujliano :  a  former  Aunmct,  and  contains  many  ancient 
post  station.  The  river  Ghirigliano  is  remains,  particularly  the  ruins  of  a 
crossed  by  a  suspension-bridge,  erected  bridge,  still  called  Ponte  Awitncaf  and 
in  1832.  The  Ghirigliano  is  one  of  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  cathedral 
the  important  rivers  of  Southern  Italy,  contains  inscriptions,  a  mosaic  pave- 
As  the  ancient  Xim,  it  separated  La-  meut,  a  good  ambo  decorated  with 
tium  from  Campania ;  and  its  sluggish  mosaics  resting  on  columns,  and  other 
stream  was  noticed  by  many  of  the  antique  fragments ;  in  the  ch.  of  S. 
poets: —  Benedetto  there  are  extensive  vaults, 

xr««  «,«.  «««  T  M.  «„!«♦-  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  Roman 

Won  rura,  qvue  Ldris  quieta  '^'^      .            j   •     xl                a          *  o 

Mordetaqua,  tacituraus  aranls.  reservoir ;  and  m  the  monastery  of  b. 

Hott.  Oil.  1. 31.  Giovanni  there  is  a  cn/pto-porticHs,  re* 

Before  crossinir  thp  rivpr  the  modem  ™arkable  for  the  large  size  of  the  stones 

•r^o^  n^Iwrfh!  f,;^!^  wi;?!,  ^^  C  ^i^l^  which  it  is  built.    The  hill  on 

^J^lLl  t  AI^LT^^^^^  ^^^<^^  Sessa  is  situated  is  a  mass  of 

traced  aionir  tne  sea-snore  to  jlondra-  _,      •    ^  c    '       u-uu        u       j« 

gme  (3990  Inhab.),  marking  the  site  of  ^^^^"^  ^^*:  ^?  T^^^^  ^^^^  ^^'^  ^^ 

SiarJssa,  mentioned  in  the^joumev  of  covered  pamted  chamber,  erroneous  y 

Horace  who  there  met  Virgil  and  his  supposed  to  have   belonged   to  a  city 

^^Va^a.  .                       ^  covered  by  a  volcanic  eruption, 

omer  menus .—           ^^  ^^  g^^^^,  ^         ^jjj  ^  ^^^  ^^^  p,^^ 

Plotius,  et  Varius  Slnuessae,  Vl^^iilwque  '  ^^^m  which  to  visit  the  volcanic  group 

Occuirant ;  anlmsB,  qoales  neque  candidioreg  of  hills  of  Rocca  Monfina,  lying  about  5 

Terra  tolit,  neqae  quels  me  Bit  devinctior  alter,  m.  from  it,  nearly  midway  between  this 

0  qui  complexus,  et  gaadia  quanta  ftierunt^^  road  and  that  from  San  Germano.  The 

*  '   *     *  innkeeper  at  Sant*  Agata  will  furnish 

Farther  on  the  sea-shore,  at  a  place  guides  and  donkeys  to  visit  this  interest- 
called  La  Posta,  are  remains  of  an  arch,  mg  volcanic  region ;  the  ascent  will  be 
supposed  to  mark  the  site  where  the  about  G  m.,  during  which  Sessa  can  be 
Via  Domitiana  leading  to  Pozzuoli  visited,  as  it  lies  on  the  line  of  road, 
branched  off  from  the  Appian,  and  and  if  the  traveller  prefers  he  can  de- 
where  an  arch  was  erected  to  Domitian.  scend  to  Teano  on  the  opposite  declivity 

of  the  range,  still  4  m.  farther.     The 

The  road  from  Qarigliano  to  Sant*  detached  hills,  which  appear  to  have 

Agata  passes  over  a  rich  plain  for  6  m.  originally  formed  the  outer  edge  or  en- 

until  the*  ascent  over  the  hills  of  Sant*  circling  ridge  of  its  great  elevation  crater, 

Agata :  during  this  part  of  the  road  the  enclose  a  space  nearly  9  m.  in  circumfer- 

traveller  will  have  some  magnificent  ence.  Within  this  space  are  two  smaller 

peeps  up  the  plain  of  the  Liris,  backed  cones,  the  highest   of  which,    called 

by  the  snowy   range  of  the  Central  Montitgna  di  Santa  Croce,  attains  an  ele- 

Apennines.  As  we  ascend  towards  Sant'  vation  of  3200  ft. ,  or  about  400  ft.  lower 

Agata  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Cam-  than  Vesuvius.    The  igneous  rocks  of 

pagna  Felice  are  met  for  the  first  time  Rocca  Monfina  are  remarkable  for  their 

— the  hills  to  the  rt.  are  of  limestone,  large  and  perfect  crystals  of  leucite. 

and  extend  to  the  sea-shore,  ending  in  On  the  summit  of  one  of  its  highest 

the  rocky  promontory  of  Mondragone.  narrow  ridges,  called  La  Serra  or  La 

Cortinella,   some  fragments  of  ancient 

1 1  m.  Sant*  Ayata,  situated  near  the  walls  built  of  lava,  and  massive  sub- 
summit  of  the  pass.  There  is  a  fine  structions,  probably  of  a  temple,  are 
view  over  the  town  of  Sessa  and  the  traceable,  which  have  been  icfentificd 
hills  of  Rocca  Monfina.  with  Aurunca,  the  capital  of  the  An- 

runci,  who  occupied  this  small  volcanic 

([Half  a  mile  from  Sant*  Agata,  from  district.     In  b.  o.   337  the  Aurunci, 

which  it  18  approached  by  a  long  high  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Sedicini, 
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abandoned  Aurunca,  which  was  de-> 
stroyed  by  their  enemies,  and  took 
refiige  at  Sessa,  which  was  hence  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithet  AvruncaJ\ 

Leaving  Sant*  Agata,  we  pass  through 
the  village  of  Cascano,  situated  on  a 
saddle-back  of  secondary  limestone 
upon  the  ridge  of  Monte  Massico,  ex- 
tending from  the  hills  of  Sessa  in  a 
8.  direction  to  Mondragone,  and  pre- 
serving the  name  of  a  tract  which  the 
Latin  poets  have  made  familiar  by  their 
praises  of  its  wines : — 

Kst  qui  nee  vcterls  pocala  Massld, 
Nee  partem  soUdo  demere  de  die 
Spemit 

Hob.  Od,  1. 1. 

The  Falemus  Ager  is  considered  to 
bo  the  tract  extendling  from  the  Massic 
hills  to  the  Voltumo,  and  including 
therefore  the  neighbourhood  of  Mon- 
dragone,  near  which  was  the  Faustianus 
Affetf  in  which  the  choicest  Falemian 
was  produced.  This  part  of  the  country 
was  much  infested  by  brigands. 

Before  reaching  Cascano  a  road  on 
the  1.  leads  to  Teano.  On  descending 
from  the  heights  of  La  Montagna 
Spaccata,  the  view  over  the  plain  of 
the  Voltumo  and  the  Campagna  Felice 
is  magnificent.  A  beautifiil  drive  across 
a  fertile  plain  leads  to  Francolisi,  a 
picturesque  castle.  Near  this  the  road 
crosses  the  Savone,  the  Piger  8avo  of 
Statins,  which  has  its  origin  in  the 
mineral  springs  near  Teano ;  and  2  m. 
farther  is 

11  m.  Sparanisi  Stat,  on  the  rlv., 
whence  the  traveller  can  reach  Naples 
by  train  in  2}  hrs.  (see  p.  22.)  The 
village  of  Sparanisi  is  at  a  short 
distance  on  the  1.  A  good  road  of 
12  m.  branches  ofif  on  the  rt.  to  Mon- 
dragone  from  the  post  station;  close 
to  which  the  railway  from  Capua  to  S. 
Germano  crosses.  4  miles  from  Spa- 
ranisi, at  Lo  Spartimento,  the  carriage- 
road  from  Rome  through  Frosinone  and 
San  Germano  falls  Into  this.  The 
post  road  to  Oapuii  crosst^s  the  Vol- 
bump( Vidtumun)  upon  a  t>ridge  rebuilt 
VBhderlc  II.,  whoso  statue  is  placed 

^■e  gate  of  the  city.    This  river 


is  often  mentioned  by  the  Boman  poets 
for  the  rapidity  of  its  current. 


There  are  two  roads  from  Capua  to 
Naples;  one  through  Santa  Maria  di 
Capua  (the  ancient  Capua)  and  Caserta, 
the  other  through  Aversa.  The  road 
through  Santa  Maria  is  3  m.  longer. 
For  a  description  of  the  two  roads,  see 
Naples,  Exc,  VL,  and  Rte.  147. 


ROUTE  142. 

TERMI  TO  NAPLES  BY  RIETI,  CITTA 
DUCALE,  ANTBODOCO,  AQUILA,  PC- 
POLI,  80LMONA,  ISEBNIA,  VENAFBO, 
AND  CAPUA:  WITH  EXCUBSIONS  TO 
LEONESSA,  NOBCL^,  AMATRICE,  AMD 
8.  VITTOKINO;  THE  CICOLANO  DIS- 
TBICT,  AND  THE  CASTLE  OF  PETBEL- 
LA  ;  THE  LAKE  OF  SCANNO  ;  BABREA, 
ALFIDENA,  AND  LA  META.     * 

Miles. 
Teral  to  Rieti  (for  Leonessa,  Norcia,  Ama- 

trice,  and  S.  Vittorino) 22 

avitaDucale 27 

Antrodooo i»*  43 

VigUano •    .    .    .  64 

Aquila  (for  the  Cicolano  district  and 

Castle  of  Petrella)  (rail  to  Solmoua)    .  65 

Civita  Betenga 82 

Popoll 98 

Solmona  (for  Lake  of  Scauno)  ....  109 

Yalloscora 120 

Boocaraso 132 

Gastel  dl  SaDgro  (for  Barrea,  Alfidena, 

andLaMeta) 140 

Piano  di  Foroli 156 

Isemia 167 

Venafiro 183 

Gaianello 200 

Naples  0)y  rail) 250 

Railway  projected  from  Temi,  and 
completed  from  Aquila  to  Solmona. 
At  Gaianello  the  direct  Rome  and 
Naples  Rly.  is  joined.  2  diligences 
daily  from  Temi  through  Rieti,  to 
Aquila  in  10  hrs. 
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Tnvellen  from  Flonmce,  who  are 
desirooB  of  prooeeding  to  Naples  fr'ub- 
out  DMaing  tluongb  Borne,  may  cjuit 
the  n;.  at  Temi,  aiid  proceed  by  UivtL 
lo  Aquila  and  Popoti,  where  tliey  will 
&11  into  the  high  roul  at  the  Abruizt. 

With  the  exception  of  a  short  space 
near  Antrodoco,  the  road  in  eicelleut. 

Tumi  and  the  Falli  are  desctibed  iu 
the  Hundbook  for  Cealral  IC'iId,  Rte.  107. 
The  mad  for  Terui  immediately  a^cvmls 
^G  steep  hill  aboTe  the  FaJla,  parallel 
to  the  Nera,  so  that  travellers  who  wish 
(o  visit  them  «n  route  may  quit  their 
cornBge  at  Papigno,  and  r^in  it  again 
at  the  Buniuiit.  Thence  the  road  pro- 
ceeds for  about  Q  m.  aloug  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Velino,  passing,  but  beyond  the 
Velino  (there  is  a  road  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stream,  but  it  is  longer) 
the  vilWe  of  fii  di  Luco,  and  its  luku, 
the  ancient  Local  FdU-ia,  with  its 
water-lilies  and  picturesque  banks. 
The  villa  of  Azius,  the  fricudof  Cicero. 
is  supposed  to  have  stood  dcsj'  it.  The 
road  crosses  to  the  ri.  bank  of  the 
Velino,  close  to  its  juacUon  with  the 
Turano,  aJboM  6  m.  before  reaching 
Keti.  Prom  the  rich  cultivation  of 
the  plain  and  the  fine  scenery  of  the 
vaileyg  and  the  encircling  mouniains, 
■he  imve  into  Bleti  is  very  beautiful. 

22  m,  EiETI  fU,H8  Inhab,— Inni 
La  Campana,  in  the  Piazza,  indifferenl 
£s  Pasta,  in  the  Corso,  wretcheil ;  Iti!, 
Keetaarant),  the  ancient  lieatc.  It 
the  chief  town  nf  the  district  llschicf 
branches  of  industry  are  agricultt 


ihe  Umbri,  considered  the  Aborigine* 
iif  this  part  of  Italy,  and  lu  have  ile- 
rivud  its  name  from  KAe^,  the  Latin 
Cjbele  :— 

.    .    .  nugiupqne  KuU  dlcitiua 

Covllcoluiu  nutrl 

Ii[L.lT11..Vll[.tlI. 

It  was  celebrated  for  its  mules,  and 

>till  more  for  its  asses,  which  some- 
times fetched  the  price  of  60,000  ses- 
terces, about  4S4f.  _  The  valley  of  the 
Velinus,  in  which  it  is  situated,  was  so 
eliohtful  as  to  merit  the  appellation 
if  Tempe ;  and  for  their  dewy  fresh- 
Less,  its  meadows  were  called  Hutea 
ruvi  ('dull*.  Rieti  is  exposed  to  inun- 
latioDS  caused  by  the  violent  stonni 
rhich  uccnr  in  the  Apennines  and  cause 
the  Velino  and  Turano  (o  overflow  their 
tanks.  There  is  a  diliii-:ita^  daily  to 
Corrc-u  Stal.  fur  Rome.  See  Rte.  <JS, 
flauSiooi/or  Ci.->ilral  Italy. 


and  granny ;    it  s 
large  quantities  of 


supplies  liome  with 
f  catlle.    The  Cfithc- 


drai,  ori^nallj  a  Gothic  building,  dates 
from  1496  1  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Barbara 
the  statue  nf  the  saint  is  by  Bernini, 
and  the  monnnient  to  Isabella  Alfani 
by  Thomaldien.  One  of  the  columns 
of  the  subterraneaa  ch.  b  a  Roman 
milliariiaa.  Id  the  street  leading  to 
Porta  Accarana  is  an  ancient  statue, 
without  hands  and  head,  called  Mai^u 
Ciboax),  said,  without  any  authority,  to 
have  once  represented  Cficero. 

Seait  was  one  of  the  most  important 
Sabine  towns,  and  in  antiqui^  equalleii 


EXCURSION  TO 


Rieti  will  be  conveniently  situated 
for  exploring  the  aboriginal  cities  in  itt 
ucighbourUood,  but  the  roads  and  ions 
are  bad,  and  travellers  who  feel  dis* 
posed  to  visit  them  would  do  well  to 
obtain  letters  of  introduction  at  Kieti, 
for  they  must  be  wholly  dependent  on 
the  hospitality  of  tiie  resident  pro- 
After  crossing  the  plain  of  Rieti,  a 
bridle-path  skirting  Munte  T-^iuhIIIo, 
called  also  Ihe  Moiitagna  di  Leonessa 
(G<I98  fi.),  passes  Cautalice,  and 
reaches  Vedutri.  On  the  1.  are  ilvrro 
Vece/iio,  identified  with  Mnmibium,  and 
I'aliaio  with  Pi^itium.  From  Vedutrl 
the  path  winds  up  the  mountain,  at 
each  turning  offering  magnificent  views 
of  the  beect-foresis  that  stretch  away 
over  the  declivities  of  the  Terminillo, 
of  the  vale  of  Kieti  with  its  lakes,  the 
gorge  of  Temi,  the  hills  of  Spoleto, 
and  a  long  line  of ' — ' ' 


rauntrv  w 
a  apark-ti 


After  pSEsmg  through  a  park-tike  wood, 
a  long  descent  over  twrrcn  slopes  of 
rock  kads  to 


It  of  I 
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age  of  Frederick  II.  It  is  surrounded  by 
villages,  and  shut  out  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  an  amphitheatre  of  moun- 
tainSy  scarcely  passable  in  winter.  It 
is  entered  by  a  picturesque  Gothic 
Arch,  combining  strikingly  with  the 
mountain  ridge  abore,  and  a  ruined 
castle  on  one  of  its  crags.  The  chs. 
of  8,  Pietro  degli  Agostiniani  and  Santa 
Maria  fuori  della  Forta  have  handsome 
Gothic  doorways.  From  Leonessa  the 
path  follows  one  of  the  streams  that 
enter  the  Como,  a  tributary  of  the  Nera, 
to  Cascia,  12m.,  which  from  its  acro- 

Eolis-like  hill  is  supposed  to  have 
een  a  place  of  some  importance,  and 
to  have  preserved  the  name  of  the 
Casci  or  aborigines ;  6  m.  farther,  is 

Norcia,  the  ancient  Nttrsia,-^ 

Qui  Tiberim  Faborimque  bibont,  quos  firi- 

gida  misit 
Nursio.  ViRO.  ^n.  vn.  Y16— 

an  episcopal  see  in  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity;  and  St.  Eutychius, 
one  of  the  reputed  disciples  of  St.  Paul, 
is  said  to  have  been  its  first  bishop. 
It  retains  portions  of  its  Etruscan 
wall,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  St. 
Benedict,  of  Sta.  Scolastica,  and  of 
Vespasia  Polla,  the  mother  of  the  Em- 
peror Vespasian.  In  the  time  of  Sue- 
tonius the  tombs  of  her  family  were 
still  existing  at  Vespasicp,  6  m.  from 
Nursia.  Norcia  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1857. 
A  carriage-road  crosses  the  mountains 
from  Ascoli  to  Norcia  and  Spoleto  (see 
Handbook  for  Central  Italy,  Rte.  99). 

Instead  of  returning  by  the  same 
route,  the  traveller  may  proceed  to 
Aquila  through 

Amatrkc  (6304  Inhab.),  reached  by 
a  bridle-path  of  12  m.  from  Norcia,  and 
situated  near  the  head-waters  of  the 
.    Tronto.  It  dates  from  the  middle  ages, 
and  was  once  of  considerable  import- 
ance.  It  is  now  a  forlorn  place,  wasted 
by  earthquakes  and  dissensions,  which 
^^ftttered  its  population  over  the  vil- 
^Bps  by  which  it  is  encircled.    There 
^H^some  interesting  chs.  with  paint- 
^■^  mostly  retouched,   by  Cola  delP 


Amatrice,  The  chs.  of  S.  Agostino 
and  San  Francesco  have  beautiful 
Gothic  doorways.  From  Amatrice,  a 
path  of  6  m.  leads  to  Civita  Reale,  and 
2  m.  from  it,  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
and  close  to  the  source  of  the  Velino,  is 

CoUicelli,  a  hamlet  near  the  site  of 
Falacrmum,  Vespasian's  birthplace.  On 
the  hill  above  the  ch.  of  S.  Silvestro 
in  Falacrino  are  some  ruins  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  paternal  house  of 
the  Flavian  family,  in  which  Ves- 
pasian was  bom,  and  which  he  pre- 
served in  its  original  state,  and  often 
visited.  Locum  mcunabulorum  assidue 
frequentavit,  manente  villa  qiialis  fuerat 
olim,  ne  quid  scilicet  ocuhrum  consue- 
tudini  deperiret,  — -S'm^.  viii.  2.  There 
are  traces  of  an  old  winding  ascent 
to  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  path 
reaches  next  Montereale  (7  m.),  from 
which  a  road  of  10  m.  joins  the  road 
from  Antrodoco  to  Aquila,  near  Coppito, 
half  a  mile  from  the  latter. 

San  Vittorino,  about  3  m.  from  Aquila, 
on  this  road,  is  a  hamlet  on  the  banks 
of  the  Atemo,  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  Amitemunif  a  powerful  Sabine 
city  of  great  antiquity,  which  assisted 
Tumus  against  ^neas : 

Una   ingens    Amiterna  cohors,  priscique 

Quirites, 
Ereti  manus  omnis,  oliviferaeque  Mutuscac  : 
Qui   Nomentum  urbem,   qui  liosea   nira 

Velini, 
Qui  Tetrlc®  horrentes  rupes,  montemqno 

Severum, 
Casperiamqne  colunt.   .  .  . 

JEn.  VII.  710. 

On  the  hill  is  a  square  tower  with 
old  inscriptions,  and  a  sculptured  lion 
built  into  its  walls.  Below  it  is  a  ch. 
in  which  S.  Victorinus,  an  early  bishop 
of  Amitemum,  is  buried.  His  mar- 
tyrdom is  represented  on  some  bas- 
reliefs  in  the  wall ;  a  tablet  bears  the 
date  1174 ;  and  there  is  a  subterranean 
ch.  used  as  a  place  of  worship  and 
burial  by  the  early  Christians.  The 
pulpit,  which  dates  from  the  12th  cent., 
IS  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  by  a  certain 
Petrus  Amabilis.  This  hill  seems  to 
have  been  the  Acropolis  of  Amiter- 
num,  for  terraces  may  be  traced 
down  to  the  plain.    At  the  foot  of 
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the  hill,  behind  the  village,  are  some 
polygonal  walls,  and  in  the  plain  are 
the  rains  of  an  amphitheatre  con* 
structed  of  brick,  in  the  style  of 
imperial  times.  The  river  runs  com- 
pletely through  the  ancient  theatre, 
which  is  easily  traced;  foundations 
of  other  edifices  are  visible  in  various 
parts  of  the  plain,  and  even  in  the 
bed  of  the  nver.  Amitemum  was 
the  birthplace  of  Sallvat  the  historian. 


From  Rieti  the  road  ascends  the 
valley  of  the  Yelino  as  &r  as  Antrodoco, 
and  in  picturesque  beauty  is  hardly  to 
be  surpassed.  At  a  mile  from  the 
road,  on  the  rt.,  the  Salto  falls  into  the 
Yelino.  At  Casotto  di  Napoli,  a  ruined 
house  between  Rieti  and  Citta  Ducale, 
is  a  hill  called  Lesta^  retaining  traces 
of  ancient  fortifications  and  polygonal 
walls :  it  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site 
of  Liata,  the  capital  of  the  Aborigines. 
An  ancient  fountain  still  exists  near  the 
entrance  gate.  About  half-way  between 
Rieti  and  Citta  Ducale  was  the  line 
of  boundary  between  the  States  of  the 
Church  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

5  m.  Citta  Ducale  (4086  Inhab.), 
formerly  the  frontier  town  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  built  in  1308  by  Robert 
Duke  of  Calabria,  was  once  a  place  of 
considerable  strength,  and  its  ruined 
walls  still  make  it  a  picturesque  object. 
It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  district. 

The  country  between  Citta  Ducale 
and  Antrodoco,  which  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful, follows  tiie  valley  of  the  Velino : 
the  lower  hills  are  covered  with  vines 
and  olives,  while  the  higher  ridges  arc 
clothed  with  forests.  The  gaseous 
emanations  of  sul{)huretted  hydrosen 
from  the  pools  which  occur  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  some  bubbling  up 
with  violence,  form  the  AquceCutUicPj  the 
modem  Bagni  di  Patemo  (4  m.),  which 
were  much  resorted  to  by  the  Romans 
for  their  medicinal  properties.  Vespa- 
sian visited  them  every  year,  and  it  was 
while  residing  here  that  his  death  took 
place,  in  a.d.  79.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  pools  is  the  Pozzo  di  LatignanOf 
the  ancient  Zacus  GutUia,  situated  on 


the  1.  of  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  stands  the  village  of  Pntcnio, 
and  below  the  ruined  terrace  of  a  Roman 
villa  or  bath.  The  stream  produced  by 
its  violent  action  is  strong  enough  to 
turn  a  mill ;  and  some  masses  of  incrus- 
tations of  carbonate  of  lime  and  vege- 
table substances  become  occasionally 
detached,  and  assume  the  ai)pearancu 
of  the  floating  island  mentioned  by 
Dionvsius  of  Halicamassus.  Varro 
called  the  Cutiliau  Lake  the  UvMicns 
Italia',  because  he  supposed  it  to  be 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula. 
From  this  circumstance  some  writers 
confounded  it  with  the  Amsanctns  of 
Virgil,  misled  by  the  "  Est  locus  Italia! 
n^edio"  (Rte.  146.)  Not  far  distant,  but 
nearer  Rieti,  are  ruins  of  a  large  building 
supposed  to  be  a  residence  of  Vespasian. 
Near  the  road,  and  running  |)arallel  to 
it  for  some  distance,  are  remains  of  the 
Viti  Salaria* 

The  Velino  is  crossed  beyond  Ror- 
ghetto  shortly  before  reaching 

16  m.  Antrodoco  (3781  Inhab. — Inn, 
small  and  poor,  outside  the  gates).  No- 
thing can  surpass  its  romantic  position. 
It  is  situated  upon  the  Velino,  at  the 
point  where  the  river  emerges  from  its 
deep  glen  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Calvo, 
to  pursue  a  W.  course  towards  Rieti. 
Where  the  two  valleys  join,  there 
b  a  deep  glen  or  defile,  called  the 
Passo  di  Antrodoco,  formed  by  the 
flanks  of  Monte  Calvo,  which  begin  to 
close  in  upon  the  Naples  road  at  Rocca 
di  Como ;  so  that  the  town  is  situated 

•  The  Via  Salaria  traversed  the  Sahina  and 
terminated  at  Hadria.  It  derived  its  nanic 
from  its  being  tlie  road  by  which  the  salt  niudo 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  chiefly  about 
Ostia,  was  carried  into  the  interior  of  tlio 
country.    The  stations  on  it  were — 


Eretaro,  M.  P. 

JtViii. 

GroUa  Uaroxza. 

Vicus  NovQS, 

xiv. 

near  Oiteria  A'uoitx. 

Keate. 

xvl. 

Rieti. 

CutiUae, 

viii. 

Bagni  di  Patemo. 

Interocroa, 

vi. 

Antrodoco. 

Falacrinuui, 

xvi. 

near  ColUceUi.  (?) 

Vicus  Badies. 

ix. 

near  Illica.  (?) 

Ad  Centesimum, 

X. 

Presunco.  (?) 

Asculum  Picenum.xii. 

Axcoli. 

Castrum  Trueutiuni. 

near  the  mouth  of  tho 

Tronto. 

Castram  Novum 

,  xiL 

near  Giulia  Nwna, 

Ostia  Aterni. 

Fescara. 

Hadria,  ^ 

xvl. 

Atri. 
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at  tho  junction  of  the  three  glens,  and 
forms  a  striking  object  from  whatever 
uuarter  it  is  seen.  Its  ancient  name 
Jnteroorea  (between  mountains)  was 
derived  from  this  position.  Above  the 
town,  overlooking  the  river,  rises  a 
ruined  castle  of  the  Vitelli  family,  but 
from  the  height  of  the  surrounding 
mountains  the  view  from  it  is  circum- 
scribed. The  Monte  Calvo,  a  spur  from 
the  mass  of  the  Terminillo  Grande, 
rising  behind  the  town'on  the  E.  and  N., 
is  sometimes  ascended  for  the  sake  of 
the  {)rospeet.  It  commands  the  plains  of 
Acniila  and  the  countrjr  as  far  as  Rome. 
From  Antrodoco  an  interesting  walk 
or  ride  up  the  vallejr  of  the  Velino,  as 
far  as  Sigillo  (6  m.),  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  some  imposing  speci- 
mens of  ancient  engineering.  The  Via 
Saltria  was  carried  through  this  narrow 
defile,  supported  on  terraces  rising  from 
the  river's  edge,  and  at  times  carried 
along  the  brink  of  precipices  to  admit 
its  passage.  The  most  striking  of  these 
cuts  is  about  100  ft.  high,  and  had,  till 
recently,  a  tablet  with  an  inscription 
stating  that  the  substruction  was  raised 
during  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

The  narrow  pass,  through  which  the 
road  to  Aquila  proceeds,  has  on  several 
occasions  been  the  scene  of  hostile  en- 
^gements  with  the  armies  which  have 
invaded  Naples.  In  1798  a  handful  of 
peasants  held  it  so  as  to  repel  a  column 
of  the  French  army ;  in  1821  the  Nea- 
politans under  Gen.  Pepe  allowed  the 
Austrian  army  to  pass  with  scarcely 
any  opposition.  The  road  is  extremely 
beautiful ;  the  land  is  rich  and  well 
watered,  and  the  hills  are  luxuriantly 
wooded.  One  of  the  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  the  road  is  the  number  of 
ruined  castles :  beyond  the  Madonna 
della  Grotta  is  one  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, much  resembling  those  of  the 
Tyrol;  and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
glen  is  another  of  great  size,  clothed 
with  ivy,  and  forming  a  very  pic- 
turescjue  termination  to  the  valley  on 
the  side  of  Aquila.  The  road  crosses 
the  Atemo  beyond  Coppito,  where 
another  (3  m.)  branches  off  on  the  1. 
tQ|S.  Vittorino  and  Amatrice. 
^■■^m.  Aquila  Ely.  Stat.  (16,607 
^^k.— Inns :  Locanda  del  Sole,  large, 


but  badly  furnished ;  Locanda  del  LcotiCf 
on  the;Corso),  founded  by  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  II.  as  a  barrier  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  popes,  is 
the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Abruzzo  Ulteriore  II.,  and  the 
see  of  a  bishop.  It  is  well  built, 
with  good  streets  and  a  large  number 
of  palaces  and  chs.  The  lower  classes 
have  emigrated  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  recent  years.  In  1706  the  city 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake ;  2000  persons  perished  in  one 
ch.,  a  great  part  of  the  city  was  over- 
thrown, and  from  its  effects  it  has 
never  recovered. 

Aquila   is   full  of  interest;  and  its 
chs.  will  well  repay  a  visit.     S.  Ber- 
nardino da  jS'tena,  the  principal  ch.,  has  a 
Renaissance  fa^ide  erected  in  1527,  by 
Cola  deW  Amatrice^  as  stated  upon  the  in- 
scription over  it.  It  is  composed  of  three 
orders,  the  lower  being  Doric.     The 
workmanship  is   unusually  elaborate, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  heaviness,  it  is  im- 
posing. Over  the  principal  door,  which 
IS  Corinthian,  are  bas-reliefs  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  some  kneeling  saints,  one  of 
which  is  the  portrait  of  Girolamo  da 
Norciay  a  great  benefactor  of  the  ch., 
and  who  erected  the  fountain  in  the 
adjoining  piazza.    In  the  interior,  the 
roof  and  its  compartments  are   hand- 
some ;  the  marbles  are  from  the  moun- 
tains in  the  neighbourhood.  The  monu- 
ment or  shrine  of  San  Bernardino  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  art  after  the  Revival. 
It  is  a  large  urn    of   white  marble, 
wrought  with  elegant  arabesques,  and 
decorated   with    statuettes   and  other 
sculptures    in    high    relief.      It   was 
executed  in  1505  by  Silvtstro  Salviati 
deW  Aquila,  at  the  expense  of  Gia- 
como  di  Notar  Nanni,    a    merchant, 
and  it  cost  20,000  gold   ducats.      It 
formerly  enclosed  a  silver  chest  con- 
taining the  ashes  of   the  saint,  exe- 
cuted in  1505,  by  Silvestro  di  Ariscula, 
and  his  scholar  Sahertone,  both   art- 
ists of  Aquila,  and  by  order  of  Louis 
XI. ;  but  the  French  in  1799  broke  open 
the  shrine  and  carried  off  the  silver. 
Near  the  sdtar  is  a  beautiful  monument 
to  a  Contessa  di  Montorio.    It  repre- 
sents a  mother,  with  her  infant  beneath, 
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in  a  recumbent  posture,  and  was  the 
work  of  Silvestro  or  Andrea  di  AquUa 
(a.d.  1496):  it  is  worthj  of  a  rank 
among  the  productions  of  the  great 
Tuscan  artists  of  the  15th  cent  This 
eh.  contains  in  the  Ist  chapel  on  rt.  (that 
of  the  Vetusti  family),  a  fine  work  by 
Luca  della  Eobbia,  representing  the  Co- 
ronation of  the  Virgin,  and  Resurrection 
of  Our  Lord ;  it  was  brought  from 
Florence  by  Oliva  Vetusti,  to  decorate 
the  chapel  of  her  family.  The  fieures 
are  white  on  a  blue  ground.  The  choir- 
books  are  of  great  beauty :  they  were 
for  the  most  part  written  by  a  friar, 
Beato  Filippo  da  Aquila,  in  1456,  and 
admirably  illuminated  by  Michel  An- 
gelo  Perugino.  Near  the  altar  is  a 
large  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  by 
Enter, 

Sta,  Maria  di  Collemaggio  is  encrusted 
with  white  and  red  marble.  The  fit* 
9ade  alone  remains  of  the  original 
Gothic  edifice.  The  porch  is  ex- 
tremely rich.  The  central  doorway  is 
rounded,  consisting  of  four  bands,  three 
of  which  are  spiral,  the  other  being 
composed  of  small  fibres  of  saints  or 
angels.  The  canopied  niches  are  of 
great  variety;  the  twisted  pillars  are 
richly  carved.  The  niches  were  once 
filled  with  statues,  of  which  only  seven 
now  remain.  The  two  lateral  door- 
ways have  two  elaborately  twisted 
columns  on  each  side,  but  partly  con- 
cealed by  plaster.  The  three  rose- 
windows,  though  now  blocked  up,  are 
still  extremely  beautiful.  Above  the 
porch  a  balcony  runs  along  the  front 
of  the  building,  from  which  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  reads,  on  every  29th  of 
August,  the  bull  in  favour  of  Aquila, 
granted  by  Celestin  V.,  who  was  con- 
secrated pope  in  this  ch.  in  1294,  and 
was  afterwards  buried  in  it.  The  in- 
terior of  the  ch.  has  a  rich  roof,  and 
the  floor  contains  several  monuments  to 
members  of  the  order  of  the  Celestins. 
The  monument  of  Celestin  V.,  by 
Girolamo  da  Vicenza,  erected  in  1517, 
is  of  marble  and  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  arabesques.  The  choir  is 
Gothic  altered  into  a  classic  style. 
The  body  of  the  building  was  greatly 
injured  by  the  earthquake  of  1703.  In 
tms  church  are  preserved  some  good 


painting  by  Unterf  a  Celestin  monk, 
the  pupil  of  Rubens,  who  has  left  here 
some  interesting  works,  containing  his- 
torical portraits.  The  most  important 
are  the  Coronation  of  Celestin  V.  in 
the  presence  of  Charles  II.  of  Aujou, 
and  his  son  Charles  Martel ;  the  defeat 
of  Braccio  at  the  siege  of  Aquila ;  and 
the  life  and  miracles  of  Celestin  V. 

In  many  of  the  other  churches  and 
public  buildings  are  objects  of  interest 
Santa  Chiara  has  a  fine  picture  by 
Niccdh  Alunno,  signed  by  the  artist  with 
the  date  1486 ;  it  represents  the  Cruci- 
fixion with  four  angels  weepiug,  a  monk 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  S.  John  weep- 
ing on  the  rt,  th6  Virgin  weepbg  on 
the  1. ;  at  the  sides  are  four  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Christ.  There  is  another 
picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
saints,  perhaps  by  the  same  artist  San 
Giuseppe  has  a  good  Gothic  tomb  of  a 
member  of  the  Camporeschi  family,  who 
were  Lords  of  Aquila — it  was  erected  in 
1 432  under  the  Angevin  dynasty.  Santa 
Maria  di  Paganica  has  a  fine  doorway, 
with  rich  carving,  and  a  ruined  rose- 
window,  San  Silvestro  has  a  window 
and  doorway,  with  old  Gothic  side  win- 
dow closed  up,  and  a  picture  of  the 
Baptism  of  Constautine,  one  of  the  good 
works  of  art  in  the  city.  Inside  the 
Gothic  doorway  there  are  some  frescoes 
by  the  school  of  Giotto.  San  Dotnenico 
has  a  handsome  window.  S,  Maria  di 
Soccorso  has  a  simple  but  very  pretty 
facade,  adorned  with  sculptured  animals 
full  of  life  and  true  to  nature.  Santa 
Giusta  has  the  richest  window  in  Aquila ; 
the  bands  rest  on  figures  in  different 
attitudes,  and  of  grotesque  forms.  Be- 
hind this  ch.  is  an  old  Gothic  house  with 
a  room  painted  in  fresco ;  over  the  en- 
trance is  an  inscription  with  the  date 
1462,  and  a  quaint  Latin  distich  alluding 
to  the  name  and  arms  of  the  proprietor. 
In  the  Strada  Romana  is  a  curious  old 
house  with  Gothic  windows,  porches,  &c. 

The  Palazzo  Torres  cont&ins  a  pic- 
ture gallery,  among  which  are  : — a 
Magdalen  by  Annihale  Caracci ;  a  St. 
John  by  Guercino ;  a  Magdalen  by 
Paolo  Veronese ;  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Catherine  by  Baroccio ;  the  Democritus 
of  Guido  ;  Christ  with  the  Cup  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto  ;  an  admirable  portrait 
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of  Card.  Torres,  by  Damenichino.  But 
the  chefa-iTcenvre  of  the  gallery  are 
a  Stoning  of  Stephen,  on  copper,  by 
Domenichino^  and  a  Last  Sapper  by 
Titian f  on  marble. 

The  Palazzo  Dragonetti  has  also  some 
psuntings,  among  which  are  several  by 
Pompeo  di  Aquila,  a  native  artist  of 
the  IGth  cent. 

The  CitadeU  built  in  1534  by  the 
Spanish  engineer  Pirro  Luigi  Scriva, 
is  one  of  the  most  massive  and  im- 
posing fortresses  of  the  16th  cent,  in 
Italy,  though  useless  against  modem 
artillery.  It  is  a  regular  square,  flanked 
by  low  round  towers;  its  curtains  are 
24  ft.  in  thickness,  and  the  fosse  which 
surrounds  it  is  70  ft.  broad  and  40  ft. 
deep.  Over  the  gateway  are  the  arms 
of  tne  Emperor  Charles  V.  The  walls, 
built  with  extraordinary  strength,  have 
been  unaffected  by  any  of  ^e  earth- 
quakes from  which  the  city  has  suf- 
fered. A  portion  of  the  fortress  is  now 
used  as  a  prison,  and  a  small  garrison 
is  maintained  in  it. 

The  old  Palazzo  del  GovemOy  built  also 
in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  by  Battista 
Marchirolo,  was  the  residence  of  his 
natural  daughter  Margaret  of  Austria, 
who,  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
Ottavio  Famese,  governed  this  pro- 
vince. It  is  a  large  building,  with  a 
lofty  tower ;  but  a  portion  of  it  w^ 
thrown  down  by  the  earthquake  of  1 703. 
The  siege  of  Aquila  and  the  death 
of  Braccio  Fortebraccio  da  Montone  are 
among  the  interesting  events  in  Italian 
history.  The  battle,  which  ended 
in  the  overthrow  of  that  great  con- 
dottiere,  the  rival  of  Sforza  and  per- 
haps the  most  complete  specimen  of 
the  Italian  chivalry  of  the  15th  cent., 
was  fought  between  the  city  of  Aquila 
and  the  hill  of  San  Lorenzo,  June  2, 
1424.  The  combined  armies  of  Joanna 
II.  of  Naples,  Martin  V.,  and  Filippo 
Maria  Duke  of  Milan,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Jacopo  Caldora,  were  three 
or  four  times  superior  in  strength 
to  that  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  com- 
manded by  Braccio ;  and  yet  the  battle 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  decided 
^  in  his  favour,  if  his  signals  had  not 
jkbeen  misunderstood  by  his  reserve, 
the  fight  Braccio  was  wounded  and 


thrown  from  his  horse;  his  followers 
fled,  panic-struck  at  the  sight,  and  the 
day  was  lost.  Braccio  was  carried  into 
the  tent  of  Caldora,  where  he  was 
treated  with  all  consideration ;  but  he 
neither  spoke  after  he  fell,  nor  noticed 
even  his  own  followers  whom  Caldora 
summoned  to  attend  him.  The  sur- 
geons declared  that  his  wound  was  not 
mortal ;  but  he,  determined  not  to  sur- 
vive his  defeat,  died  on  the  5th  June, 
after  passing  three  days  without  food, 
and  without  uttering  a  word.  The 
astrologers  had  predicted  that  neither 
Sforza  nor  Braccio  would  long  survive 
each  other,  and  the  death  of  Sforza  by 
drowning  in  the  Pescara  is  supposed 
to  have  caused  Braccio  to  believe  that 
his  own  days  were  numbered.  His 
body  was  taken  to  Rome  by  Lodovico 
Colonna,  where  Martin  V.  refused  it  the 
rites  of  burial  as  of  an  excommunicated 
person ;  and  it  still  remains  unburied 
m  the  sacristy  of  the  church  of  San 
Francesco  dei  Conventuali  at  Perugia. 
{Handh.for  Central  Italy,  Rte.  107.) 

From  Aquila  a  new  mad  has  been 
constructed,  through  the  passes  of 
Monte  San  Franco,  to  Teramo  (Rte. 
143).  The  excursion  to  Amitenium  (3 
m.,  see  above)  can  be  made  conveniently 
from  Aquila,  and  this  is  now  the  most 
convenieiit  point  for  the  ascent  (with 
guide)'of  the  (7ran  Sasso  d^ Italia  (see  Rte. 
143),  which  will  require  nearly  12  hrs. 
Carriage  may  be  taken  from  Aquila  to 
Asaergi,  whence  mule  to  (3  hrs.)  Campo 
PericulOf  where  a  hut  has  been  erected 
by  the  Alpine  Club.  From  this  point 
the  ascent  can  be  made  on  foot  in  3  hrs. 

A  carriage-road  now  leads  by  the 
wild  pass  over  the  mountains  from 
Aquila  to  the  Lake  of  Celano  by  Rocca 
di  Cagno,  Kocca  di  Mezzo,  and  Ovindoli. 
(Rte.  144.)  And  by  this  road  Arezzano 
(32  ro.)  may  be  reached  in  7  hrs.  and 
thence  to  Roccasecca  in  4  hrs. 

In  the  Abruzzi  the  traveller  will  see  in 
their  homes  the  zampognari,  or  pifferari, 
the  bagpipers  who  so  regularly  visit 
Rome  and  Naples  every  Christmas,  that 
the  season  would  seem  wanting  in  one 
of  its  ancient  customs  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Romans  and  Neapolitans,  if  they  did  not 
conae  to  greet  it  with  their  carols  and 
their  hymns.    During  the  rest  of  the 
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year  they  live  chiefly  on  the  profits 
realized  by  their  six  weeks'  visit  to 
Rome.  Their  dress  at  home  is  quite 
as  picturesque  as  it  is  at  Rome ;  pointed 
hats,  plush  or  sheepskin  breeches,  and 
short  cloaks,  colourless  from  exposure 
and  wear ;  a  costume  which  the  pencil 
of  Penry  Williams  has  mode  familiar 
to  the  British  public. 


EXCURSION  TO  THE  CICOLANO  DISTRICT, 
AND  TO  THE  CASTLE  OF  PETRELLA. 

The  traveller  desirous  of  investi- 
gating the  early  antiquities  of  Italy, 
may,  while  in  this  neighbourhood, 
visit  the  Cicolano  District,  lying  be- 
tween Rieti  and  Tagliacozzo,  on  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Salto.  The  excur- 
sion must  be  made  on  horseback,  and 
can  be  undertaken  either  from  Rieti, 
from  pivita  Ducale,  or  from  Aquila. 
There  are  few  parts  of  Italy  so  little 
known.  The  country  presents  an 
almost  unvarying  succession  of  deep  ra- 
vines descending  from  the  central  ridge 
of  the  Apennines,  lying  between  steep 
hills  of  moderate  elevation  and  pro- 
fusely wooded.  Upon  these  hills,  scat- 
tered over  a  considerable  tract,  are  the 
remains  of  a  series  of  ancient  towns, 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamas- 
sus  as  being  the  sites  of  the  ^60- 
rigines,  entirely  ruined  and  deserted 
when  he  wrote.  Martelli,  a  local  an- 
tiquary, was  the  first  who  proved  the 
accuracy  of  the  descriptions  of  Diony- 
sius, and  Mr.  Dodwell  and  Mr.  Kep- 
pel  Craven  subsequently  confirmed 
his  observations.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  determine  the  position  of 
these  towns  from  the  ancient  names ; 
but  ToranOy  near  Scmi^  Anatolia,  at 
the  N.  base  of  Monte  Velino,  which 
possesses  vestiges  of  Cyclopean  walls, 
IS  considered  to  be  the  Tiora  of  Diony- 
sius, where  Sta.  Anatolia  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom under  the  emperor  Decius.  The 
sites  of  the  other  towns  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  are  still  undetermined,  and 
will  probably  never  be  ascertained 
with  accuracy;  but  the  traveller  will 
derive  sufficient  interest  in  finding  a 
cluster  of  cities  whose  massive  walls 
and  other  ruins  mark  the  position  of 
Hie  aboriginal  lettlements  precisely  as 


they  are  described  by  that  historian. 
The  district  is  now  inhabited  by  shep- 
herds, whose  villages  are  scattered  over 
the  valley  of  the  Salto.  The  proprie- 
tors reside  on  their  estates,  and  it  is 
to  thorn  that  the  traveller  must  look 
for  hospitality;  it  will  therefore  be 
desirable  that  he  should  provide  himself 
with  recommendations  to  some  of  them. 
In  this  district,  about  3  m.  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Salto,  is  the  village  of  Fe- 
trella  (4237  Inhab.),  once  a  feudal  pos- 
session of  the  Colonna  family.  In  the 
castle,  now  in  ruins,  was  perpetrated 
towards  the  close  of  the  16th  cent,  the 
murder  of  Francesco  Cenci,  at  the  in- 
stance of  his  wife  and  daughter,  a 
crime  that  has  been  rendered  cele- 
brated by  the  poetry  of  Shelley,  and 
in  the  person  of  Beatrice  by  the  pencil 
of  Guido. 

"  That  savage  rock,  the  castle  of  Petrella, 
'Tis  safely  wall'd,  and  moated  round  about : 
ltd  dungeons  under  ground,  and  its  thick 

towers. 
Never  told  tales ;  though  they  have  heard 

and  seen 
What  might  make  dumb  things  speak." 

The  story  has  been  told  by  Keppel 
Craven  in  his  'Travels  through  the 
Abruzzi,'  and  more  accurately  still,  as 
derived  from  a  cotemporary  MS.,  in 
an  article  of  the  'Quarterly  Review* 
(April,  1858).  Francesco  Cenci,  the 
victim,  was  a  Roman  noble,  the  son 
of  a  Treasurer  or  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance of  Pius  v.,  who  had  amassed,  as 
such  functionaries  were  wont  to  do,  a 
colossal  fortune — a  man  of  debauched 
and  most  dissolute  habits :  he  had 
been  twice  married,  having  several 
children  by  his  first  wife,  two  of  whom 
were  murdered  in  their  youth ;  of  3 
who  survived,  Beatrice  was  the  eldest, 
and  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  Guido's 
lovely  portrait  now  in  the  Barberini 
gallery  at  Rome.  Subjected  to  every 
species  of  ignominy  and  insult,  Beatrice 
and  her  stepmother  Lucrezia,  unable 
to  bear  up  against  it,  were  determined 
to  rid  themselves  and  society  of  such  a 
monster — for  which  purpose,  aided  by 
a  certain  Monsignore  Guerra,  who  be- 
came enamoured  with  Beatrice,  they 
employed  two  paid  assassins  to  waylay 
Francesco  on  his  annual  journey  to  the 
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Caatle  of  PetreUft,  bU  usual  Bummer 
residence.  This  part  of  their  design 
having  been  thwarted,  the  two  Tomen 
resolved  to  have  the  murder  perpe- 
trated in  the  very  den  of  his  iniquities. 
Od  9th  September,  159S,  Lucrezia 
and  her  stepdaughter  having  previ- 
ously drugged  the  unfortunate  wretch, 
iijtroduoed  the  assassins  into  his  ch»in- 
ber;  aud  on  their  hesitating  to  perform 
their  task,  it  was  Beatrice  herself  who 
not  only  urged  them  ou  and  emboldened 
them  to  commit  the  murder,  but  vir- 
tually assisted  them  in  it.  The  deed 
was  effected  nearly  in  the  same  way  as 
Jael  slew  Sisera  of  old,  and  is  thus  de- 
scribed ID  an  almost  contemporaneous 
docameut : — "  Beniranmo  (the  assassins 
Martino  aud  Olimpio),  reiiiati  aapettati 
dalle  Doaiie,ftade  porta  au  un  ocahia  del  dor- 
mieiUe  tma  freiia,  I'altro  corum  IfarUllo 
ijlUla  amficcb  in  Uda,  e  \ma  ailra  confia- 
oarono  nel  ootlo,  onde  quella  misera  aniToa 
fa  rapita  del  Biawlo  {como  si  crede)." 
The  crime  having  been  discovered,  and 
one  of  the  murderers  havmg  confessed 
his  guilt,  the  stepmother  Lucreiia,  with 
Beatrice  and  her  brothers, were  arrested 
and  tortured,  and  having  confessed 
their  guilt  were  tried  anil  convicted. 
The  circumstances,  however,  which 
had  driven  the  two  women  to  devise 
aud  participate  in  the  tragedy  were 
such  as  to  offer  same  ezleniuttian 
for  BO  atrocious  an  act,  and,  al- 
though no  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained of  their  guilt,  yet  many  of  the 
leading  &milies  of  Rome,  witli  whom 
they  were  allied,  made  great  efforts  to 
obtiun  their  pardou  from  the  reiguing 
Pontiff  Clement  VIII,  Whilst  all  was 
uncertainty  as  to  their  fate,  a  nearly 
simitar  crime,  the  murder  of  a  princess, 
Santa  Croce,byhersoii,  decided  theirs. 
Beatrice  and  Lucrezia  were  ordered  to 
bo  beheaded;  Giacomo  Cenci,  the  elder 
brother,  to  be  quartered;  whilst  the 
younger,  Bernardo,  then  only  15  years 
of  age,  was  pardoned  at  the  iutercesaion 
of  the  celebrated  lawyer  Farinacci, 
but  on  the  cruel  condition  of  being 
eated  on  the  scaffold  when  the  rest  of 
b&mily  suffered  their  sentence.  This 
man  exhibition  took  place  in  front 
le  Castie  of  St.  Angelo  at  Home, 
11th  of  September,  1599.    The 


Castle  of  Petrella  is  now  a  pictoresqua 
ruin.  The  Cenci  femily  still  exist 
at  Rome,  having  taken  the  additional 
name  of  Bolognetti  for  a  feudal  inherit- 
ance ;  they  are  lords  of  Vicovaro,  the 
ancient  Varia,  on  the  road  from  Tivoli 
Subiaco  (see  Handbook  of  Some,l.'aTir(na). 
The  large  possessions  of  the  Ceuds, 
which  were  confiscated  on  the  con- 
demnation of  the  murderers  of  Fran- 
cesco, were  restored  by  a  decision  of 
the  courts  of  law  in  the  reign  of  Paul 
v.,  and  have  not  passed  into  the  hands 
of  his  family  the  Borgheses,  as  is  very 
generally  believed  at  Home. 

From  Petrella  the  traveller  may 
proceed  to  Antrodoco,  to  Citta  Du- 
cale,  or  to  Bieti.  The  last  route  will 
be  the  easiest,  following  the  Salto 
torrent  from  Tagliacozzo  to  Rieti. 

The   other  towns  of  the  Cicolano 


dosso,  Mercato,  and  Pesce  Rosceiaio,  on 
the  left  bank:  Marcatelli,  Vario,  Offaga, 
and  Comervano,  on  the  right 

The  projected  riy.  from  Rieti  to 
Tagliacozzo  and  Sora  will  pass  through 
this  district. 

Sly.  trom  Aguila  to  Solmona  (3S  m.; 
3  trains  daily  in  H  his.).  The  rlj. 
and  the  road  (which  is  the  old  Con- 
sular Road  of  the  Abmzzi),  on  leaving 
Aquila,  descends  the  valley  of  the 
Atemo,  but  the  rly,  p^dually  separates 
from  the  road,  keeping  more  S.  direct 
for  Solmona,  whilst  the  road  runs  direct 
for  Popoli.  The  Stations  on  the  Sly. 
are  (5  m.),  Fagaaioa,  (5  m.)  Saa  Derm- 
irw,  (3.  ffl.)  fagaano,  (3  m.)  Fotdecchio, 
(3  m.)  Begi.  (3  m.)  Acciano,  (3  m.) 
itolvaa,  (5  m.)  Sajaao,  (6  m.)  Soltnoaa. 

[Following  the  road,  at  the  5th  m,, 
on  a  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
is  Fossa,  which  marks  the  site  of 
Avsia,  a  city  of  the  Vestini.  Prom  the 
high  ground  the  view  towards  Aquila 
is  extremely  fine.  The  numerous 
villages  scattered  over  the  valley, 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  wind- 
ings of  the  river,  and  the  snowy 
us  in  the  distance,  combine  to 
c«ne  of  peculiar  interest. 
auta  Aetenga,  a  village  with 
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tn  old  castle  on  the  hill,  is  the  half-  About  2  m.  farther  a  mountain  road 
way  house  of  the  yetturini.  It  is  at  the  (16  m.)  branches  off  on  the  rt.  to 
112th  m.  fh>m  Naples,  and  15  m.  fh)m  Avczzano  and  the  Lake  of  Fucino.  It 
Aquila.  About  5  m.  E.  is  the  town  of  passes  by  Jiajano  and  ^S".  Pelinoy  near 
Capestrano  (3374  Inhab.),  the  birth-  which,  in  an  elevated  plain,  are  the 
place  of  S.  Giovanni  da  Capestrano,  the  ruins  of  Corjiriiujn,  the  capital  of  the 
Franciscan  who  headed  the  crusade  Peiigni,  the  seat,  during  the  Social 
against  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia,  after-  war,  of  the  allied  provinces,  who 
wards  joined  the  army  of  John  Hun-  changed  its  name  to  Itnlicay  and  erected 
yades  against  the  Turks,  and  was  pre-  in  it  a  spacious  Forum  and  Senate- 
sent  at  me  battle  of  Belgrade,  in  1456.  house.  The  Gothic  Ch.  of  S.  Pelino 
He  died  soon  afterwards  at  Yillach,  and  is  built  of  materials  taken  from  the 
was  canonized  in  1690  by  Alexander  ruins,  some  of  which  exhibit  inscrip- 
YUI.  In  the  church  of  Capestrano  is  tions :  in  its  ambo  some  sculptures  of 
buried  Alfonso  Piccolomini,  Duke  of  the  Evangelists,  and  panels  executed 
Amalfi,  who  was  murdered  near  Sol-  in  the  last  balf  of  the  12th  cent, 
mona  by  Carlo  Sanframondi,  Count  of  The  Via  Valeria  may  be  traced  near 
Celano,  in  1498,  two  years  after  his  it,  bordered  in  many  places  by  the 
marriage  with  the  beautiful  Joanna  ruined  tombs.  1  m.  farther,  at  Jtaiano, 
of  Aragon.  Beyond  NavelH  the  road  are  remains  ot  2  aqueducts  constructed 
enters  on  a  cheerless  elevated  plain,  and  to  convey  the  waters  of  the  Atemo  and 
is  carried  by  skilful  windings  down  the  the  Sagittario  to  Corfinium.  From 
mountains  that  form  the  N.  boundary  Baiano  the  road  ascends  through  fine 
of  the  valley  of  Solmona.  The  view  of  scenery  and  oak-forests  to  Goriam  Sicoli, 
this  valley,  encircled  by  mountains  and  where  the  valley  of  the  Atemo  opens 
diversified  by  the  richest  vegetation,  is  towards  Aquila.  Hence  a  narrow  glen, 
very  striking.  which  was  traversed  by  the  Via  Vileritt, 

leads  by  La  Forchetta  to  the  summit  of 

16  m.  Popo/»  Stat,  on  the  riy.  N.E.  43  the  Forca  Caruso,  the  ancient  Jfo7w 

m.  to  Pescara  (see  Rte.  143),  (6708  In-  ImeuSf  a  mountain  pass,  through  which 

hab. — Inns :  America ;  La  Fosta,  toler-  the  N.E.   wind  blows    sometimes   in 

able),  a  dirty  town  situated  at  the  foot  winter  so  violently  as  to  render  the  pass 

of  the  mountains,  at  the  junction  of  impracticable.      A  descent    leads    by 

the  roads  from  Aquila,  Solmona,  and  Colle  Armele  to  the  shores  of  the  lake 

Chieti,  and  1  m.  below  the  union  of  of  Fucino,  from  which  a  level  road  of 

the  Atemo  with  the  Gizio.   The  ruined  6  m.  to  Avezzano.    (Rte.  144.)] 

casde  of  the  Cantelmis,  dukes  of  Po^^^  ^        ^^^^^^  ^        ^^  ^.^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

18  hnely  P^^JJ^^l^^^^.^^f,^^^^  town  (15,019  Inhab.-Inn :  Delia  Lom^ 

the  town,  «^^^^^^««^*17  ^^^^  P"^-  hardia),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of 

turesque  appearance.      The    ch.    and  the  same  name,  and  the  see  of  a  Bishop, 

many  of  the  houses  exhibit  the  same  ^^   "f  t^,  »«v*  v  «  o««^  v*    ^     y,^, 

^^1'    •*:       r  «««!,;♦««♦„«»  oo  ♦»,«c«  ^f  occupies  the  site  and  retams  the  name 

peculianties  of  architecture  as  those  of  ^  ^  birthplace  of  Ovid. 

Aquila  and  Solmona;  the  most  con-  w*imxi/*«*/^  w*  vt  ix. 

soicuous  is  the  dilapidated  Cantelmo  Sulmo  mihl  patxia  est.  gelldis  iiberrimus 

palace,  with  its  fine  Gothic  windows  ^*^-                             ^*-  ^-  »' 

and  armorial  shields.  The  position  of  the  town,  in   the 

A  circular  tower,  without  door  or  centre  of  the  basin  watered  by  the  Gizio, 

window,  over  the  bridge  of  the  Ater-  and  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  is 

no,  has  an  inscription  with  the  words  so  hiffhly  picturesque,  that  the  traveller 

Restal  Besta  !■— hut  its  history  is  un-  will  hardly  wonder -that  Ovid  was  so 

known.  much  attached  to  it,  and  found  it  too 

A  good  road  and  the  ily.  from  Pes-  far  away  from  the  scene  of  his  exile  : 

cara  along  the  rt.  bank  of  the   Gizio  Sulmonis  gclidi,  patriae,  Germanice,  nostras ; 

leads  to  Solmona.     1  m.  beyond  Popoli  Memiserum.Scytbico  quam  procul  Ilia  solo 

are  the  ruins  of  11  Giardino,  a  villa  of  ««*•                              ^"'^  "^-  ^i- 

the  Cantelmis.  The  earthquakes  of  1803  and  1804 
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destroyed  many  public  buildings.  It 
abounds  in  curious  fragments  of  Gothic 
architecture,  but  the  streets  and  houses 
have  a  ruined  and  unfinished  appear- 
ance. The  Palazzo  del  Comune^  or  Town 
Hall,  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the 
cinquecento  style.  The  three  doors  are 
richly  carved,  and  one  has  a  pointed 
arched  canopy  with  foliation  of  great 
beauty.  The  pointed  windows  above 
are  even  more  richly  worked ;  they  are 
inserted  in  a  square  frame  elaborately 
carved,  and  show  the  combination  of 
the  Gothic  and  classic  styles.  Over 
the  rt.-hand  window  is  the  date  1522. 
The  house  of  Baron  Tabassi  has  an 
elaborate  window  with  the  inscription : 
**Mastro  Petri  da  Como  fece  questa 
Porta,  A.D.  1448.'*  In  the  principal 
street  is  the  Cancelleria,  in  front  of 
which  is  a  wretched  statue  of  Ovid  in 
clerical  robes,  holding  a  book  inscribed 
S.  M.  P.  F.  This  street  is  divided 
from  the  public  square  by  an  aqueduct 
with  pointed  arches,  built  in  1400. 
Near  it  is  the  fine  doorway  of  the  Ch,  I 
of  S.  Francesco  cT  Assisif  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake.  It  consists  of  round 
arches  resting  upon  6  columns,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  this  style 
in  Italy.  The  ch.  in  its  original  state 
must  have  been  a  noble  structure,  as  is 
shown  by  the  rose-window  and  doorway 
of  the  other  front.  Another  rose-win- 
dow and  doorway  of  Italian  Gothic 
may  be  seen  at  Santa  Mai^ia  della  Tomba, 
The  interior  has  a  nave  with  pointed 
arches,  resting  on  five  low  massive 
columns,  with  capitals  of  different 
styles,  greatly  resembling  our  old 
English  churches.  The  square  marble 
pulpit  is  Gothic,  resting  on  columns. 
The  Cathedral  retains  fragments  of  its 
original  Gothic  architecture.  Out- 
side the  gate  towards  Popoli  is  the 
Ch,  of  San  Panfilio,  with  a  beautiful 
Gothic  doorway,  and  in  its  crypt  an 
alto-relievo  of  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
thoroughly  Byzantine,  of  the  8th  or 
9th  cent.  The  Nunziata  is  an  hospital 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
the  foundlings  of  the  Abruzzi.  Sol- 
mona  is  celebrated  for  its  sugarplums 
(Confetti  di  Solmona).  A  great  deal 
of  the  parchment  used  by  bookbinders 
at  Rome  and  elsewhere  was  formerly 


manufactured     in     this     neighbour- 
hood. , 

2  m.  from  the  town,  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain  ridge  of  the  Morrone,  is 
the  suppressed  Monastery  of  S.  Pietro 
Celestinoy  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
religious  edifices  in  Europe,  built  with 
materials  taken  from  the  ruins  of 
Corfinium.  It  was  founded  as  the 
chief  seat  of  the  order  of  the  Celestins, 
in  honour  of  Pietro  da  Morrone.  The 
French  Government  suppressed  it,  and 
it  is  now  used  as  a  house  of  industry  for 
the  juvenile  paupers  of  the  metropolis. 
The  domestic  arrangements  of  the  mo- 
nastery are  probably  more  complete  than 
those  of  any  other  similar  building  in 
the  world.  The  ch.  retains  most  of 
its  marbles  and  decorations.  In  a  dark 
recess  is  a  remarkable  monument  of 
the  Cantelmo  family,  by  Silvestro  di 
Aquila.  In  front  of  the  monastery 
are  some  springs,  the  Fonti  d*Amore ; 
and  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill  ruins 
of  reticulated  masonry  are  shown 
as  the  Stanze  di  Ovidio,  the  remains, 
possibly,  of  one  of  the  poefs  villas. 
Higher  up  the  hill,  above  these  ruins, 
is  a  small  stone  hut,  placed  on  a 
projecting  ledge,  which  has  acquired 
peculiar  sanctity  as  the  Hermitage 
of  S,  Pietro  da  Morrone,  It  was 
from  this  retreat,  in  1294,  that 
this  venerable  man  was  dragged,  at 
the  age  of  76,  to  fill  the  papal  throne, 
under  the  name  of  Celestm  V.,  a  dig- 
nity he  abdicated  five  months  after- 
wards. Here  the  archbishop  and  the 
two  bishops,  who  had  been  sent  by 
the  conclave  to  announce  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Papal  chair,  fell  upon  their 
knees  before  the  hermit,  and  so  asto- 
nished him  with  the  news,  that  he 
sought  to  escape  from  his  new  and 
unexpected  honours  by  flight.  It  was 
here  also  that  Charles  II.  and  his  son 
Charles  Martel  came  to  accompany  the 
new  Pope  to  his  coronation,  and  held 
the  bridle  of  his  mule  as  he  made  his 
entry  into  the  city  of  Aquila,  where 
his  consecration  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  a  vast  multitude. 

The  memory  of  Ovid  naturally  gives 
an  interest  to  everything  connected 
with  Solmona.  When  its  inhabitants 
revolted  against  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  he 
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suspended  the  sentence  of  fire  and  sword 
out  of  respect  fop  the  poet;  proving, 
says  his  historian  Panormita,  that  he 
was  more  generous  than  Alexander, 
who  spared  nothing  at  Thebes  but  the 
house  of  Pindar.  Scarcely  any  vestiges 
of  the  ancient  city  remain ;  but  the 
cold  and  abundant  streams  which  the 
poet  described  among  the  characteris- 
tics of  his  native  valley,  still  form  one 
of  its  remarkable  features. 

Para  me  Sulmo  tenet  Peligni  tertia  ruris ; 
P&rva,  sed  irriguis  ora  aalubris  aqois. 

ilmor.  II.  16. 

The  ascent  of  the  Monte  Ainaro  (see 
Rte.  143),  the  highest  point  of  the 
Majella,  may  be  conveniently  made  the 
whole  way  on  muleback  in  9  hrs.  fi'om 
Solmona,  passing  by  Faceiitro  and 
sleeping  on  the  road  at  Campo  di 
Qwte, 

EXCURSION  TO  THE  LAKE  OF  SCANNO. 

[Travellers  may  devote  a  day  to  an 
excursion  to  the  Lake  of  Scanno,  It 
is  about  15  m.  from  Solmona,  a 
great  part  of  which  must  be  performed 
on  foot.  The  path  ascends  the  course 
of  the  S<igittario,  a  bright  mountain 
stream,  called  also  Acqtta  delta  Foce, 
from  the  peculiar  defiles  through  which 
it  passes  near  Anversa,  This  gorge, 
through  the  whole  of  which  eagles  and 
ravens  abound,  is  in  every  respect  one 
of  the  most  singular  in  the  chain  of 
the  Apennines.  The  village,  which 
stands  on  an  eminence  on  the  rt., 
with  its  shattered  castle  command- 
ing the  entrance  of  the  pass,  and 
the  hamlet  of  Castro  di  Vulva  hanging 
almost  over  the  vale  from  a  precipi- 
tous rock  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
torrent,  add  greatly  to  its  picturesque 
character.  At  its  extremity,  near  Villa 
Lago,  the  Sagittario  is  seen  bursting 
forth  from  the  high  mass  of  rock 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  glen. 
Here,  at  a  spot  called  the  Stretti  di 
8.  Luigi,  the  pass  becomes  of  such 
fearful  height  and  narrowness  as  to  be 
totally  impassable  in  rainy  or  stormy 
weather.  Into  this  chasm  the  stream 
emerges  through  subterranean  ^  com- 
munications from  the  lake,  which  is 
about  1  m.  distant.    After  leaving  the 

\S.  Italy.'] 


ravine  of  the  Sagittario,  a  short  ride 
across  a  plain  brmgs  us  to  the  lake. 
"The  Lago  di  Scanno,"  says  Mr.  Lear, 
"  is  really  one  of  the  most  perfectly 
beautiful  spots  in  nature,  and  the  more 
for  being  in  so  desert  a  place.  Its  dark 
waters  slumber  below  bare  mountains 
of  great  height,  and  their  general  effect 
might  recall  Wastwater  in  Cumber- 
land, but  that  every  craggy  hill  was  of 
wilder  and  grander  form,  and  that  the 
golden  hues  of  an  Italian  September 
evening  gave  it  a  brilliancy  rarely 
known  in  our  own  North.  At  the  up- 
per end  of  the  lake,  which  may  be  1^  m. 
in  length,  an  avenue  of  beautiful  (mks, 
dipping  their  branches  into  the  water, 
shade  the  rocky  path,  and  lead  to  a 
solitary  chapel,  the  only  building  in 
si^ht,  save  a  hermitage  on  the  moun- 
tain l)eyond.*'  A  path  of  H  m.  along 
the  Sagittario  leads  to  the  town  of 
Scanno  (2515  Inhab.),  situated  in  a  nar- 
row valley  of  little  interest.  It  has  a 
local  reputation  for  the  beauty  of  its 
women,  and  for  the  Greek  character 
of  their  costume. 

A  mountain-path,  of  about  6  m., 
leads  from  Scanno  on  the  rt.,  and  joius 
the  high  road  between  Solmona  and 
Naples,  near  the  post  station  of  Vallo- 
scura  on  the  Piano  of  Cinque-Miglia.] 


The  Rly.  at  present  terminates  at 
Solmona.  A  2-horse  carriage  may  be 
obtained  for  about  12  fr,  to  26  m. 
Castel  di  Cangro,  and  there  is  a 
diligence  daily  in  10  hrs.  through  Castel 
di  Sangro  and  Isemia  to  Caianiello 
Stat,  on  the  Bly.  to  Naples. 

Resuming  the  post-road  to  Naples, 
a  straight  road  leads  to  the  base  of 
the  lofty  range  of  mountains  which 
bound  the  plain  on  the  south.  In  this 
extremity  of  the  valley  the  country  is 
rich  and  highly  cultivated,  interspersed 
with  cottages  and  hedge-rows  which  re- 
call some  of  the  beautiful  home-scenes 
of  England;  the  reputation  of  the 
peasantry,  however,  is  not  quite  of  the 
same  peaceful  character.  The  ascent 
begins  under  the  town  of 

5  m.  PettoranOf  where  there  is  a 
tolerable  country  inn,  and  continues 
with  little  intermission  for  6  m.    At 
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Pettorano  the  last  view  over  the 
valley  of  the  Gizio  and  the  plain 
of  Solmona  is  one  of  those  rare  pro- 
spects which  are  never  forgotten  by 
the  traveller ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
scenes  of  its  kind  in  Italy.  The  whole 
plain,  13m.  long,  is  spread  out  like  a 
map  at  the  foot  of  the  pass,  and  the 
distant  prospect  is  bounded  by  a  long 
line  of  snowy  mountsuns,  above  which 
the  Orati  Sasso  d*Italia  is  conspicuous. 
The  Gizio  rises  in  the  ravine  below 
Pettorano.  A  wild  defile,  2  m.  in 
length,  brings  us  to 

6  m.  VaUoscur  (Inn:  La  Posta, 
tolerable).  This  village  well  deserves 
its  name,  for  it  is  placed  in  a  deep 

Srecipitous  ravine  in  one  of  the  most 
esolate  quarters  of  the  pass.  The 
ascent  which  follows  is  very  steep,  and 
the  country  is  wilder  and  more 
dreary  than  that  already  passed.  It 
is,  however,  a  perfect  picture  of  this 
peculiar  class  of  scenery:  the  rocks 
m  the  deep  ravines  below  the  road  are 
often  so  curiously  broken  that  they 
have  all  the  appearance  of  Pelasgic 
walls.  At  2  m.  from  Valloscura  we 
enter  on  the  Piano  di  Cinquemiglia^ 
which  forms  the  summit  of  the  pass. 
This  plain,  which,  at  the  82nd  m.  from 
Naples,  is  4298  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  is  enclosed  by  much  higher 
mountains,  is  perhaps  the  most  wintry 
spot  in  Italy.  The  sudden  falls  of 
suow,  and  the  stormy  winds  to  which 
it  is  exposed,  make  it  dangerous  and 
often  impassable  in  winter,  and  some- 
times even  late  in  the  spring.  Heavy 
falls  of  snow  have  been  known  to 
take  place  even  in  June.  In  February, 
1528,  300  Venetian  soldiers  perished 
in  crossing  it;  and  a  similar  fate 
awaited  600  Germans  under  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  March,  1529.  A  double 
line  of  high  posts  marks  the  direction 
of  the  road  through  it.  In  the  spring 
and  autumn  it  is  one  of  the  principal  sta- 
tions of  the  shepherds  on  their  annual 
migration  to  and  from  Apulia.  In  the 
spring  they  bring  their  flocks  from  the 
plains  of  the  Tavoliere  to  the  mountain 
valleys  above  Aquila,  where  they  take 
up  their  summer  quarters,  and  towards 
the  middle  of  autumn  they  return  to 


Apulia  for  the  winter.  At  the  S.  ex- 
tremity the  road  is  carried  through  a 
narrow  pass,  offering  one  of  the  finest 
views  on  the  whole  Journey,  to 

11  m.  Roccaraso  (1857  Inhab.),  a  pic- 
turesque place,  which  is  the  highest 
inhabited  village  in  South  Italy,  the 
Casa  Angeloni  m  it  being  4370  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  From  here  a  road 
branches  off  on  the  1.  to  Palena  and 
Lanciano.     (Rte.  143.) 

A  long  and  steep  descent  leads  down 
from  Roccaraso  into  the  valley  of  the 
Sangro.  The  mountains  are  bolder  in 
their  forms  than  those  already  passed, 
and  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
oaks,  among  which  bears  are  bred  and 
hunted.  The  views  over  the  valley 
of  the  Sangro  and  the  mountain-tract 
beyond  Isernia,  with  the  snowy  range 
of  the  Matese  in  the  distance,  are 
very  fine. 

8  m.  Castel  di  Sangro  (5239  Inhab. — 
Inn :  La  Posta^  clean ;  the  best  on  this 
road:  the  landlord  supplies  horses),  a 
curious  old  town  at  the  base  of  a  rocky 
hill  at  the  extremity  of  a  plain  6  m.  long 
and  2  broad,  through  which  the  Sangro 
(Sams)  winds  its  course.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  ruins  of  the  feudal 
castle  of  the  Counts  of  the  Marsi.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  remarkable  for  their 
architecture.  They  generally  have  coats 
of  arms  over  the  doors,  a  common  prac- 
tice in  the  Abruzzi.  One  near  the  inn 
bears  the  date  of  1374.  Diligence  daily 
for  Ortona  on  the  Adriatic,  passing 
through  Lanciano  (see  Rte.  143). 


EXCDRSION  1X>  BARREA,  ALFIDENA,  AND 
LAMETA. 

[The  traveller  fond  of  mountain 
scenery  may  make  an  interesting 
excursion  from  Castel  di  Sangro 
to  S.  Germano;  but  he  should  not 
undertake  it  without  securing  a  good 
guide  and  letters  of  introduction  to 
some  resident  proprietor  at  Alfedenaand 
Picinisco.  The  best  way  of  obtaining 
them  is  by  applying  to  the  local  autho- 
rities at  Castel  di  Sangro.  From  this 
town  a  path  of  6  m.  leads  along  the 
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le  Sangro  to  the  vitlagu  of 
I3SI  lobab.),  placed  on  iit 


I.  b.__ _  _ 

From  here  the  path 
through  a  romantic  vallc;,  which  Kit 
wilder  and  narrower  as  it  approachi-t 
Soma  (1BD6  Inhali.),  placed  on  the  top 
of  a  moontun  overhanging  the  deep 
TaTine  through  wluch  the  Sim^o  flowe. 
Thi«  riTcr  nses  near  the  Tillage  oV 
aioia,  one  of  the  coldest  spots  in  Italy,. 
from  under  the  gronp  of  mountaine 
which  enclOEe  the  Lake  Fueino  on  the 
S.E. ;  it  mna  below  the  villages  of  PeS' 
casaeroli  and  Opi,  in  an  apper  Talley 
shut  in  on  the  N.  by  the  Monlc  ffrecuor 
Omaiza  (7875  ft.),  and  on  the  S.  by 
the  monntsjn  on  vhich  stands  Barrea, 
which  &om  this  circumstwicu  dcriTcd 
its  name  (ban-ier).  From  this  upper  I 
basio  the  Sangro  has  found  its  w: 
the  lower  valley  through  a  very 
gorge  cut  through  the  sides  of  the 
mountuns.  This  gorge  is  eo  narro- 
as  to  be  spanned  by  an  old  Gotbi 
bridge  of  a  single  arch  nearly  1 60  ft. 
io  height.  From  Barrea  we  retrace 
our  steps  southwards,  following  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  river,  to  Alfedena  (aiOO 
Inbab.),  a  convenient  sleeping-place  for 
the  first  evening.  II  Etands  opposite 
Scontrone,  on  the  bank  of  the  Sio  Torto, 
a  soiall  stream  which  runs  through 
Uie  town,  and  through  a  narrow  cleft 
in  the  rock  predpitatee  itself  into  a 
dark  and  deep  chasm.  In  the  puropet  of 
the  bridge  over  it  is  eucrasled  an  old 
Oscan  mscriptioD.  Alfedena  retains 
nearly  the  caiae,  although  not  exactly 
upon  the  site,  of  Aupteivi,  a  city  of  the 
Caracsni,  the  most  northern  tribe  of  the 
S^nnites,  which  was  taken  by  storm  by 
the  consul  Cn.  Fulving,  B.C.  238.  On  a 
hill  on  the  1.  hank  of  the  river  are  some 
remaina  of  polygonal  walls.  From  Alfe- 
dena a  mountain-path  of  nearly  IB  m., 
a  great  part  of  which  must  be  performed 
on  fool,  crosses  a  high  lidee  of  the 
monntaiD  of  La  Meta  by  the  Passo 
del  Monaco.  During  the  osecnt  the 
views  of  the  stupendous  rocks  and 
frightful  precipices  of  La  Meta,  which 
on  this  side  fiilla  almost  perpendicu- 
larly, are  really  magnificent.  The  path 
traversing  the  high  valley  (4796  ft.), 
in  which  is  the  ■onrce  of  La  Melfa, 


near  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  del 
Canccto,  descends  to  I'icmaat  (3417  In- 
hab.),  the  2ud  nwht's  rest,  situated  on 
a  lower  slope  of  Lo  Miele.  The  eailett 
way  of  ascending  this  mountain  ii 
Irom  Plcinisco,  where  guides  can  be 
hired.  July  and  August  are  (he  best 
months  to  undertake  it.  The  time  re- 
quired will  be  about  12  hours;  bat  die 
view  from  its  highest  summit  (748011. 


near  Pastnm,  and  from  the  Adriatic  tt 
the  Mediterranean,  fully  compensate* 
tbrthefaligueoflheaBcent.  Thechapel 
of  S.  Mari,  del  Cannete,  in  August,  is 
the  scene  of  a  Ftsia  to  which  thousands 
of  peasants,  in  their  picturesque  cos- 
tumes, flock  from  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces. From  Piciuieeo  a  good  path  of 
6  m.  leads  lo  Atiua,  irom  which  there 
are  roads  to  Sora  and  Sou  Germano. 
(Kte.  144.)] 


high  road,  after  a  tedious  ascent,  passes 
through 

Sioiiero,  a  poor  village,  beyond  which 
the  road  commands,  on  the  rl.,  the  small 
plain  of  the  Voltumo,  with  those  wind- 
ing from  which  the  river  is  supposed 
to  derive  its  name, 

[A  path  of  nearly  5  m.  leads  from 
Kionero  lo  the  source  of  this  river  and 
Catttllone,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Lombard  monastery  of  S,  Vincenzo 
a  Voltumo,  so  famous  in  the  middle 
ages  as  lo  have  been  visited  by  Charle- 
magne, and  in  later  times  celebrated 
for  its  archives.  It  was  suppressed  aud 
destroyed  at  the  French  invasion,  when 
Its  collections  were  transferred  to 
Honte  Casino.  The  walk  iivm  Rio- 
aero  to  its  ruins,  and  back  to  rejoin  the 
liigh  road  at  the  Taverna  di  Vaiidra 
near  the  SSnd  m.  from  Naples,  will  not 
lake,  for  a  good  pedestrian,  more  than 
1  hours,  and  the  tourist  who  can  afford 
Jie  time  will  be  highly  repaid  by  the 
scanty  and  singularity  of  the  scenery.] 

A  descent  of  4  m.  brings  us  to  the 
poet-«talioa  called 

16m,  Piima  (ft  .TeroIt'iOD  leaving  which 
E  S 
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i\us  roa/1  paiMini  t\m  Tiivi*rnti<U  Vmidra, 

deiii:.;ti<U  iiiU>  tlit'vulli'v  of  tliM  Vumlnt, 
from  wlicjici*  ii  uM'tMMU  u  hifth  mouo- 
tiiiii  cuUi'd  //  Afiii  ifritfif,  rt  njHir  of  the  ; 
ApeiiiiiiM'*,  Af  iIm*  rolfttgi'of  th«  Gen-  , 
(tunit(M'iii  uL  iu  tm«««  tli«  yU'.w,  looking 
Imrli  over  iliit  luoiitituittN  of  lioccaraso 
Aiiil  tliH  vtillcy  of  iUv  Vtttiiira,  and  S. 
nsav  I  lit*  ilUti'ic't  of  IiMfriiia  and  the 
Niiowy  piMikN  of  MittcKf;  in  the  distance, 
in  tnniiilifiil  In^ond  (JeNcription.  On 
(lu<  1„  htiilt  ott  ti  high  precipitous  rock, 
U  A/irunilit  with  a  large  l>arouial  castle. 

1 1    III.    /Mtuniu  (9066  luhab. — Inn  : 
htoiintiu  dl  i'i'itut'onHi)f  the  capital  of  the 
illHtrlot,  thtt  ttucient  A^lHcruui^  a  city  of 
Hainiilum.     lUt  commanding  position, 
mid  thu  iiittHnlvi*  remains  of  its  poly- 
gotiitl  walU,  which  constitute  the  foun- 
imlhuu  of  the  modern  ones  in  nearly 
tlit^lr  wholti  circuit,  afford  a  proof  of 
thtt  military  skill  which  the  Roman 
hiMtoriann    ascribe   to    the   Samnites. 
During  the  Social  War,  after  the  fall 
of  (JorHuluin  and  liovianum,  it  became 
for  a  time  the  headquarters  of  the  allied 
ItaUuuH.    The  hii^h  roa^l  passes  outside 
thu  K.  wall,  between  the  city  and  a 
dwup  valU*y  watered  by  the  river  called 
the  Plume  del  Cavaliere.     In  the  lower 
]mrt  of  tluH  bottom  is  a  rocky  mound, 
with  an  old  circular  ch.  dedicated  to  iS'^S'. 
(jiiiumi  and  Dumiano,  now  used  as  the 
public  cemetery.    The  fame  of  these 
salntH  in  the  cure  of  disease  was  so  great, 
that  pHople  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom formerly  crowded  to  their  shrine 
at  hernia,  during  the  September  fkir,  to 
purchase  masses  for  their  restoration 
to  health,  or  to  deposit  offerinffs  for 
bonoflts  received.    Ked  wax  models  of 
(liferent  parts   of   the    human   body 
alfected  by  disease  were  exposed  for 
iale  to  those  who  came  in  search  of 
health.    Many  of  these  oife rings  were 
of  such  a  character  that  Sir  William 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Po^ne  Knight,  who 
ui  the  last  cent.  Investigated  the  origin 
'..f  the  ceremony,  believed  it  a  rem- 
iuuit  of  tlio  worship  of  Priapus.     In 
17H(i  the  government,  to  suppress  the 
sinuulal,  pix>hibited  the  sale  or  presenta- 
tion of  the  objectionable  class  of  ex  voto 
Difjrlugs;  but  the  praotioo  had  takeu 


to  firm  a  bold  on  the  pnbtic  mind  that 
vhen  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  xiated 
the  tovn  10  years  later,  be  was  able  to 
procure  specimens  of  the  forbidden 
emblems.  The  fair  is  now  remarkable 
chiefly  for  the  dii-play  of  costumes  of 
the  inhab.  of  the  Abmzzi  and  Terra  di 
Lavoro.  Below  the  ch.  is  a  precipi- 
toos  hill  covered  with  an  ilex  grove, 
surroonding  a  monastery  of  the  Capuc- 
ciui,  remarkable  for  Uie  picturesque 
beauty  of  the  site. 

The  modem  town  has  manufactories 
of  woollens,  paper,  and  earthenware,  and 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop.   It  consists  chiefly 
of  one  narrow  street,  running  along 
the  crest  of  the  hill.     In  the  middle 
of  the  town  is  a  fine  old  fountain,  with 
6  rows  of  arches  supported  on  short 
columns  of  white  marble  of  different 
designs.    Near  the  ch.,  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  of  1804,  is  an  old  tower, 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  gateway 
of  Norman  times,  at  the  base  of  which, 
on  each  angle,  are  4  mutilated  statues. 
In  the  adjacent  street  are  foundations 
of  massive   buildings,   and    a    rudely 
sculptured  lion,  apparently  as  ancient 
as  the  Samnites  themselves.     Among 
the  inscriptions  discovered  in  the  town 
is  one  in  honour  of  Septimius  Pater- 
culus,  praefect  of  the  Pannonian  cohort 
in  Britain^  and  of  the  Spanish  cohort  in 
Cappadocia,  and  Flamen  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan :  another  is  in  honour  of  Fabius 
Maximus,    instavratori    moenivm  pvbli- 
corum.    The  anticjuities  appear  to  have 
been    destroyed  in   the   middle  ages, 
when  the  city  was  fortified,  as  many 
semicircular  towers  and  walls  of  that 
period  are  still  to  be  seen.    The  fre- 
quent earthquakes  have  also  contributed 
to  their  destruction.     The  great  cu- 
riosity of  Isemia  is   the  ancient  aque- 
duct,  hewn  in  the    rock.     It  begins 
at  the   bridge  on  the   Solmona  side, 
where  the  water  enters  the  channel.   It 
is  long,  and  has  six  airholes  or  spira- 
colif  the  deepest  of  which  is  said  to  be  96 
palms  (8^  feet).    It  supplies  the  foun- 
tains and  manufactories  of  the  town 
with  water, 

Fi'om  Isemia  a  road  leads  by 
Boiano  (the  ancient  Boviimum)  and  S. 
GiuUano,  from  which  branch  off  the 
high  road  from  Naples  to  Campobasso, 
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and  that  to  Lucera  and  Foggia.  (Rte. 
145.)  A  diligence  runs  daily  from 
Isemia  through  Baiano  to  Oampobasso. 

A  rapid  descent  from  Isemia  along 
an  excellent  road  brings  us  to  the  val- 
ley  of  the  Voltumo,  passing  under  the 
hamlet  of  Macchia ;  and  the  village  of 
Montaquila  is  seen  on  a  hill  above  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Voltumo;  crossing 
which  by  a  fine  bridge,  and  leaving 
the  town  of  Monteroduni  (30G0  Inhab.) 
2  m.  on  the  1.,  we  continue  along  the 
road  to  Venafro.  The  approach  to  which 
is  very  beautiful;  a  rich  succession 
of  groves  and  highly  cultivated  glades, 
surrounded  by  hills  covered  with  fine 
oaks,  recall  in  many  parts  some  of  the 
finest  combinations  of  English  scenery. 

16  m.  Venafro  (4461  Inhab. — Inn : 
Locanda  Maccarri,  tolerable ;  there  is  a 
fair  c&f4  adjoining),  the  ancient  Vena- 
frum,  is  situated  at  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  plain  of  the  Voltumo,  3  m.  from  the 
river,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  lofty 
mountain  of  Santa  Croce,  upon  which, 
about  half-way  up  its  side,  are  the  ruins 
of  an  old  tower.  At  the  base  of  the 
mountain  rise  the  copious  springs  which 
form  the  Fiume  di  San  Benedetto. 
Another  spring  in  the  neighbourhood 
retains  the  name  of  the  Fans  Papiria, 
The  slopes  of  the  hills  are  still  covered 
with  olive-groves,  as  in  the  days  of 
Horace: — 

Insnper  addes 

Pressa  Venafhuiae  quod  bacca  remisit  olivae. 

Sat.  II.  4,  68. 


virldique  certat 

Baoca  Venafro. 
Od.  II.  6. 

Its  antiquities  have  nearly  all  dis- 
appeared, and  the  only  vestiges  now 
remaining  are  some  fragments  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  amphitheatre,  a  small 
portion  of  the  polygonal  walls,  and 
some  inscribed  stones.  The  modern 
town,  placed  below  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient, IS  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  is 
highlypicturesque  from  a  distance.  The 
feudal  castle  of  the  celebrated  Carac- 
ciolos,  occupying  a  commanding  position 
above  it,  had  formerly  fresco  portraits 
of  the  horses  for  whose  breed  this 
branch  of  the  fieunily  was  famous; 
but  it  has  Ipst  all  its  grandeur,  and 


is  now  hardly  worth  a  visit.  Many 
of  the  inscriptions  recording  the  names 
of  the  personages  to  whom  the  horses 
were  presented  or  sold  are  curious: 
one  is  dated  1524.  Venafro  was  twice 
desolated  by  the  plague  in  the  last  cent. 

A  road  from  Venafro  to  S.  Germano 
across  the  Monte  Sanibucaro^  passes  by 
CepaipM  and  S.  Pietro  in  Fine,  following 
nearly  the  line  of  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  Via  Liatina,  which  led  fh}m 
Venafrum  to  Casinum. 

After  Venafro  the  road  is  level.  At 
the  point  where  it  approaches  the 
Volturno,  a  bridge,  called  the  Ponte 
Reale,  leads  to  the  lioyal  Chase  of 
Venafro,  which  abounds  with  majestic 
oaks  and  is  full  of  wild  boars.  The 
road  proceeds  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  river,  passing 
on  the  rt.  the  villages  of  Cepagna, 
Vallecupa,  Bocca  Pipirozza^  Sesto,  and 
Presenzano,  The  hills  are  finely 
wooded:  the  high  cultivation  of  the 
plains  gives  great  variety  to  the  land- 
scape. 

Leavine  Presenzano  upon  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill  on  the  rt.,  the  road 
soon  reaches  the 

16  m.  Caianicllo  Vairano  Stat, where 
the  traveller  can  join  the  direct  Rome 
and  Naples  rly.  For  remainder  of 
route  to  Naples  (4  trains  daily,  in  2  to 
3  hrs.)  see  Kte.  HO. 


ROUTE  143. 

ANCONA  TO  FOOGIA  BY  PORTO  8.  GIORGIO 
[fERMO],  8AN  BENEDETTO  [ASCOLI], 
GIULIA  NUOVA  [tERAMO,  AND  THE 
GRAN  SASSOj,  PE8CARA  [CHIETI  AND 
POPOLl],  ORTONA  [lANCIANO]  AND 
8.  8EVER0. — RAIL. 

Distance,  201  m. ;  timet  7i  to  12  bra. ;  traiMt 
3  daily. 

This  line  along  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  forms,  in  conjunction  witlv. 
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that  between  Foggia  and  Naples  (see 
Rte.  146),  the  most  direct  route  to 
Naples,  aod  is  now  a  portion  of  the 
great  high  roate  via  Brindisi  (Rte.  148) 
to  India. 

The  town  of  Ancona  is  described  in 
Rte,  87  Handbook  for  Central  Italy ^  and 
the  Uly.  as  far  as 

43  kil.  Porto  Civita-naca  Stat,  will  be 
found  in  Rte.  88  of  the  same  Handbook. 
At  Civita  Nuova  the  Chienti  is  crossed. 

7  kil.  S,  Elpidio  a  Mare  Stat.  (9177 
Inhab.).    The  Terma  is  crossed  to 

9  kil.  Porto  di  San  Giorgio  Stat. 
(3214  Inhab. :  there  are  3  Inns  here), 
prettily  situated  on  the  Adriatic,  and 
much  frequented  during  the  villeggia' 
tura  season.  It  is  the  Castrum  Fir- 
manum  of  Pliny.  The  scenery  in  its 
neighbourhood  is  fine.  From  this 
Stat,  there  is  a  good  road  of  about  5  m. 
to  Fermo. 

[Fermo  (17,886  Inhab./n»;  Aquila), 
Firmum  Picenum,  an  archbishop's  see, 
and  capital  of  a  district.  It  is  situated' 
on  a  hill  commanding  a  great  extent 
of  interesting  country.  During  the 
Social  War  Pompey  took  refuge 
here  after  his  defeat  by  Judalicius 
and  Afranius,  the  latter  of  whom  he 
eventually  defeated  under  its  walls. 
It  was  occupied  by  Csesar  •  on  his 
march  from  Rimini.  It  was  taken  and 
retaken  by  Belisarius  and  Totila.  The 
cathedral  is  dedicated  to  Sta.  Maria 
Assunta.  One  of  the  churches  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Juno.  The  college  was  founded 
in  1632,  by  Urban  VIII.  The 
neighbourhood  abounds  with  charm- 
ing scenery.  "At  Fermo  are  still 
shown  the  ruins  of  the  house  of 
Oliverotto,  one  of  the  model  tyrants 
of  Machiavel  in  his  Prince,  Oli- 
verotto declared  himself  prince  of 
Fermo,  after  having  massacred  his 
uncle,  who  had  brought  him  up,  and 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
at  a  banquet ;  his  reign  did  not  exceed 
a  year,  as  he  was  waylaid  and  strangled 
at  Sinigallia,  with  Vitellozzo,  his  tutor 
^^  crime  and  in  war,  a  victim  worthy 


of  his  more  dexterous  rival  Cesar 
Borgia."  The  citadel  of  Fermo  was 
one  of  the  last  strongholds  which 
Francesco  Sforza  possessed  in  the 
March  of  Ancona,  during  his  struggle 
with  the  Pope  and  other  Italian  princes 
in  the  1 5th  cent.  The  see  of  Fermo  is 
amongst  the  richest  in  Italy.] 

Between  Porto  di  S.  Giorgio  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Tronto  the  rly.  runs  near 
the  sea,  having  the  ridge  of  hills 
covered  with  villages  on  the  rt.,  pass- 
ing by 

lO'kil.  Pedaso  Stat.,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Aso,  descending  from  the  hills  of 
Montalto. 

8  kil.  Marano  or  Cupra  Marittima 
Stat.  Near  this  spot  is  supposed  to 
have  stood  the  celebrated  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  goddess  Cupra,  which 
Hadrian  restored  in  a.d.  127. 

4  kil.  Grottamare  Stat.,  at  the  pretty 
village  (3624  Inhab.)  of  the  same  name. 
Here  was  bom  in  1521  Peretti,  Car- 
dinal Montalto,  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated Pope  Sixtus  V. ;  his  father  was 
a  gardener,  and  he  himself  began  life 
as  a  swineherd.  The  Ch,  of  S.  Luca 
was  built  on  the  site  of  his  birthplace 
by  his  sister ;  it  contains  their  portraits. 
A  carriage-road  leads  to  Montalto,  a 
small  town  with  a  castello  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  lower  part  of  the  Cathedral 
was  built  by  Sixtus  V. ;  it  is  surmounted 
by  an  upper  ch.,  from  the  designs  of 
Fonzaga.  In  the  H.  de  Ville  are  por- 
traits of  the  Pope  and  his  family. 

[5  m.  inland  from  here  is  Pipa- 
transone  (5923  Inhab.),  situated  on 
a  hill  surrounded  by  walls;  it  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Cupra 
Montana,  Pius  V.  in  1571  gave  it 
the  title  of  city;  it  has  a  cathedral 
dedicated  to  S.  Gregory  the  Great. 
In  the  hill  beneath  the  town  is  a  re- 
markable cavern.  Good  roads  of  7  m. 
connect  Ripatransone  with  Montalto 
and  Offida."} 

5  kil.  S,  Benedetto  del  Tronto  Stat. 
(6112  Inhab.,  Locanda  della  Strada 
Ferrata),  the  nearest  stat.  to  Ascoli, 
2^  m,    pHigence  twice  dailjr  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  trains,  in  from  3  to  4  hrs. 
The  direct  road  leaves  the  coast  at 
Porto  di  Ascoli,  the  former  Papal 
frontier,  near  the  month  of  the  Tronto. 

rAscoLi,  Ascitlum  Piccnum  (22,937 
Innab.  —  Inn:  Locandft  delV  Aqnila)^ 
the  capital  of  a  province  and  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  occupying  a  beautif\d 
position  on  the  Tronto,  close  to  the 
former  Neapolitan  frontier,  is  a  dull 
and  dilapidated  place.  Asculum  was 
the  first  city  which  declared  agsdnst 
Rome  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Social  War.  It  sustained  a  memor- 
able siege  by  Pompey,  who  com- 
pelled it  to  surrender  and  beheaded 
Its  principal  inhabitants.  During  the 
Grotnic  wars  it  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Totila.  Its  cathedrsd  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Constontiue, 
on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Hercules. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Pope  Nicholas 
IV.  The  fortress  was  built  from  the 
designs  of  Antonio  Sangallo^  and  several 
of  the  public  buildings  were  designed 
by  Cowl  deW  Amatrice,  whose  I^ast 
Supper,  painted  for  the  oratory  of  the 
Corpus  Dommif  gained  for  him  a  dis- 
tinguished name  throughout  the  pro- 
vince. From  Ascoli  a  carriage-road 
to  Spoleto  passes  by  Arquata  and 
Norda:  it  crosses  the  central  ridge 
of  the  Apennines  (see  Handbook  for  Cen- 
tral Italy f  Rte.  99) ;  and  a  bridle-path 
leads  by  Civitella  del  Tronto  from 
Ascoli  to  Teramo,  22  m.] 

The  Tronto  {Truentus)  was  once  the 
boundary  of  the  Papal  and  Neapolitan 
States;  on  its  S.  bank  is  Martin  Sicuro, 
upon  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  of 
Castrum  Ihtentium,  (Inn :  Locanda  Cc' 
tarini,)  The  Tronto  is  1  m.  beyond 
Porto  di  Ascoli. 

Between  the  Tronto  and  Pescara  the 
rly.  crosses  a  plain  extending  from 
the  Apennines  to  the  sea,  and  vary- 
ing frcnn  several  miles  to  only  ^  m.  in 
biiad^  It  is  highly  cultivated,  and 
enjoys  a  mild  temperature,  but  has 
little  to  interest  the  traveller. 

U  kil.  Tortoreto  Stat. 

ip  }(iU  Giuiia  ^uwa  Stat.  (4781  {n- 


hab. — Inn  :  small,  but  tolerable).  The 
town,  on  a  hill  1  m.  from  the  sliore, 
was  built  in  the  l?>th  centy.  by 
Giulio  Acquaviva,  Diiko  of  Atri,  who 
removed  thitlier,  us  u  heulthier  Hpot, 
the  remaininir  inhabitants  of  Custnnn 
Ntnum,  wliicTi  was  then  called  Siui 
Fluviaiio,  lV(mi  the  body  of  a  saint  of 
that  name  brought  there  from  Ry- 
zaiitium  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
ruins  of  S.  Flaviaiio  are  below  GiuUa 
Nuova  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tonlino 
{^Jl(itinns). 

The  plain  near  them  was  the  site 
of  the  battle,  fought  July  27,  HfU), 
between  the  annies  of  John  Duke 
of  Anjou,  commanded  by  Niccolo  Pic- 
cinino,  and  of  the  Milanese  allies  of 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragou,  commanded 
by  Alessandro  Sforza  and  Federigo 
di  Montefeltro.  This  battle,  one  of 
the  most  sanguinary  conflicts  in  Ita- 
lian history,  lasted  7  hours,  during 
the  last  3  of  which  by  torchlight. 
When  the  generals  of  each  anny  re- 
called their  men,  neither  was  in  a 
position  to  pursue  the  other,  or  to  do 
more  than  retire  from  the  scene  of 
carnage,  leaving  all  the  baggage  on 
the  held.  At  daybreak  the  ravine 
near  the  castle  was  filled  with  the  dead 
and  dying;  and  a  local  chronicler  re- 
cords that  there  was  not  a  foot  of 
ground  near  it  which  was  not  covered 
with  "bodies,  blood,  and  armour." 


EXCURSION  TO  TERAMO,  CIVITELLA  DEL 
TRONTO,  AND  THE  GRAN  8A880. 

[The  road  from  Giulia  Nuova  leads 
along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tordino, 
through  a  well-cultivated  country 
(omnibus  twice  daily  in  2§  to  3  hrs., 
2  fr.),  to 

14  m.  Teramo  (19,721  Inhab. — Inn  : 
tolerable),  the  ancient  Intemmnay  the 
chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same 
name  and  capital  of  the  province  of  Ab- 
ruzzoUlteriore  I.,  a  bishop's  see,  and  the 
residence  of  many  rich  families,  is  situ- 
ated just  above  the  junction  of  tlie  Tor- 
dino and  the  Vezzola.  The  GoxVa^s.  Gai 
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thctfnilf  once  remnrlcable,  has  been  sadly 
inotU'ruised.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
rt'nmins  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre, 
ruiuH  of  temples,  baths,  and  aqueducts; 
nmny  Btntuos  have  also  been  found  here. 
The  hills  aluive  the  town  command 
flno  views  of  the  Gran  Sasso  d*Italia. 

From  Teramo  commences  the  great 
poMt-road  of  the  Abruzzi,  for  that 
frtmi  Aquila  to  Popoli  is  a  secondary 
l>ranch.  The  distance  from  Teramo 
to  Naples  is  21}  posts.  The  mail 
courier  travels  it  daily,  performing  the 
fourney  in  38  hours. 

A  bridle  mountain  path  of  14  m. 
leads  from  Teramo  by  Campli  to 

Cimtella  del  Tronto  (7727  Inhab.), 
placed  on  a  hill  near  the  Salinello.  Its 
castle  is  built  on  a  rock  of  travertine. 
From  the  town  to  the  sea-shore,  rounded 
masses  of  breccia,  containing  fossil 
shells,  mixed  with  pebbles,  occur.  In 
1557  the  Duke  de  Guise,  who  com- 
manded the  army  of  Henry  II.  leagued 
with  Paul  IV.  agsdnst  Philip  II.,  laid 
siege  to  Civitella,  which  was  defended 
wim  great  bravery  by  its  garrison.  The 
inhab.,  even  the  women,  joined  the 
garrison  in  the  defence.  After  three 
weeks,  the  Duke  de  Guise,  mortified  at 
the  Pope's  failure  to  provide  him  with 
reinforcements,  and  unwilling  to  risk  a 
battle  with  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  at 
the  head  of  22,000  men  was  advancing 
from  Giulia  Nuova  to  meet  him,  raisea 
the  siege,  and  retreated  towards  Rome. 

A  good  road  (41  m.)  leads  from 
Teramo  to  Aquila.  It  follows  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Vomano,  passing  by  Mont- 
orio  (2757  Inhab.),  and  near  Senarkia^ 
which  was  for  many  centuries  the 
smallest  republic  in  the  world ;  it  then 
traverses  tiie  narrow  valley  of  Tottea, 
and  by  the  wild  passes  of  Monte  San 
Franco  passes  into  the  valley  of  the 
Atemo. 

The  Ascent  of  the  Gran  Sasso 
»*  Italia,  called  also  the  Monte  Como, 
may  be  made  from  Teramo;  though 
more  conveniently  now  from  Aquila 
Iiee  Rte.  142).  Travellers  who  under- 
■ke  it  must  be  prepared  to  find  scarcely 
ccommodatioi).    \n  fact,  it  s)iould 


not  be  attempted   without  procuring 
letters  of  introduction  at  Teramo  for 
some  of  the    proprietors   residing  at 
Montorio  or  Isola.      The   middle  of 
July  will  be   the   best  time  for  the 
ascent.   On  leaving  Teramo  the  Aquila 
road  is  followed  as  far  as  Montorio; 
whence,  after  crossing  the  Vomano, 
a  mountain  path  will  lead   by  Tos- 
siccia  in  3  hrs.  to  Isola,  where  mules  and 
guides  must  be  obtained,  and  where  the 
night  is  spent.      Isoki  (3969   Inhab.) 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Gran  Sasso  on 
a  peninsula  nearly  surrounded  by  two 
small  streams,  the  Maone  and  the  Kuzzo. 
The  pyramid  of  Monte  Como,  broken 
into  tremendous  precipices,  rises  im- 
mediately above   it,  and   is  scarcely 
ever  lost  sight  of  during  the  whole 
ascent.    A  wild  path  of  nearly  8  m., 
but  which  will  take  about  4  hours, 
leads  from  Isola  to  Arapietra,  a  rocky 
ridge    surrounded    by  rich   pastures, 
where  the  mules  are  left.    The  tourist 
ought   to    be    at    this    spot  by  sun- 
rise ;   the  rest  of  the  ascent  must  be 
made  on  foot.     The  scenery  of  the 
ascent  is  perfectly  Alpine  in  its  cha- 
racter, presenting  a  magnificent  variety 
of  wood-crowned  hills,  torrents,  water- 
falls, and   precipitous  ravines,  which 
constitute  some  of  the  most  striking 
scenes  in  Italy.    The  height  of  Monte 
Como  is  10,164  Eng.  ft.    Chamois  are 
sometimes  seen  in  the  upper  ranges. 

About  6  m.  S.E.  from  Isola  is  CastelU 
(8217  Inhab.),  a  small  village  that  ac- 
quired some  celebrity  for  a  manufactory 
of  the  so-called  Abruzzi  earthenware, 
which  was  carried  to  such  perfection  as 
to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  that  of 
Faenza.  The  art  is  now  lost,  but  some 
of  the  specimens  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious  are  remarkable  for  correctness 
of  design  and  vivacity  of  colour.] 


After  leaving  Giulia  Nova  Stat., 
the  Tordino  is  crossed  and  2  m. 
fiirther  is  Monte  Pagano  (4523  Inhab.), 
where  there  are  three  inns  with  fair 
accommodation.  About  2  m.  farther 
S.  the  VomanOy  a  broad  stream,  very 
formidable  when  STfpllen  by  the  winter 
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torrents  descending  ttom  the  Gnui 
SuBo,  is  crossed.  3  m.  befond  the 
Tomana  is 

ISkil.  Arutii7n<iTioStBt.(lTG5lnliah.), 
from  which  a  road  of  8  m.  (rfi/y.'w.v 
daily  in  1J  hr.)  branches  off  to 

[^Atri  (gS77  lohab. :  Bmall  Ian,  aod 
the  traveller  will  find  quarters  at  the 
house  of  a  caffetiere),  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  OD  a  commanding  emiueuce 
inland,  with  an  extensive  and  most 
striking  view.  There  are  few  cities 
in  this  part  of  Italy  which  have 
SDcb  high  claims  to  antiquity  as  Jfudrii 
Ficma.  Its  coins,  of  which  there  is,  or 
was,  a  complete  series  in  the  local  col- 
lection of  the  Sorricchio  family,  are 
amongst  the  heaviest  Bpecimens  known, 
exoeroingin  weight  the  oldest  Roman, 
and  have  been  assigned  to  a  very 
remote  antiquity,  some  referring  them 
to  the  Etroscan,  others  to  the  Greek 
settlers,  and  others  to  the  liomnn 
Colony  established  there  about  aR2 
B.C.  The  family  of  Hadrian  came 
originally  from  this  city,  though  the 
^peror  was  bom  in  Spain.  Namo- 
roQS  remains  of  public  edifices,  baths, 
and  walls  attest  the  size  and  couse. 
qnenceofthe  city.  It  had  a  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Piomba  {MaU-inut).  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  several  subter- 
ranean chambers,  regularly  distributed, 
and  resembling  those  at  Syrucnse.  The 
apse  of  the  cathedral,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  Gothic  buildings  in  the  AbroMi, 
IS  covered  with  frescos  of  the  ISth 
centy.  on  the  walls  and  roof  of  the 
choir — the  history  of  the  Virgin  on 
the  walls,  the  ETangelists  and  Virtues 
on  the  roof.  They  are  by  different 
hands,  only  one  whose  name  is  known, 
Laca  iTAlH.  The  tabernacle  over  the 
high  altar,  and  font,  are  by  a  Milanese 
sculptor,  Paolo  di  Garus,  of  A.D.  1503.] 

6  kil.  SUvi  Stat. 

From  here  a  rood  leads  inland  4  m.  to 

XCvMa  Smtanqelo  {6ST8  Inhab.). 
supposed  to  be  the  an<nent  AnguUis  of 
the  Ytstmi.  There  is  a  road  also  from 
Monte  Silvano  (see  below).] 


The  Solino  Haggiiore  is  crossed  at 

Salinas. 

7  kil.  MonU  fTi7rnno  Stat.  (SfiSS  In- 
liab.),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Salino  or 
Piomba.  A  road  li-ads  by  Civita  Sant- 
.ngcloS.W.  IBm.to 

[Ci'n'f/i  di  Penae  (9848  Inhab.), 
situated  on  a  hill.  Fiima  was  the 
■hief  town  of  the  Vatmi,  and  dnring 
the  Social  War  resisted  the  Koman 
iinny  that  besieged  it.  It  still  eibi bit* 
remains  of  ancient  buildings  It  is  now 
the  chief  town  of  the  district.] 


covered  with  viitas,  which  form  the 
of  CnstMamnars  (B3S8  Ill- 
nab.),  and  are  frequented  during  tlio 
bathing  season. 

6  kil.  PESCiRA  JoKCT.  Stat.  (58.18 
Inhab. — Inn;  I-eone  dOro);  the  an- 
'  '.enurm,  is  a  fortified  town  at 
ith  of  the  river  1  of  the  some 
It  is  a  miserable  place,  si- 
tuated in  an  unhealthy  plain,  afiaictcd 
ith  malaria.  It  owes  its  importance 
wholly  to  its  being  a  military  station. 
The  fortress  was  built  by  Charles  V, 
The  Ch.  of  S-m  CUmatU  has  a  good 
portal,  with   sculptures  of   the    l.llh 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Pescam,  Sforza 
di  Colignola,  the  celebrated  canJuWere, 
then  iu  the  service  of  Joanna  II., 
perished  while  leading  bis  army  across 
the  river  on  the  3rd  of  January,  H24, 
On  that  day  he  marched  out  of  Ortona 
with  his  victorious  army  on  his  way  to 
Aquila.  It  is  related  that  he  received 
many  warninm  by  dreams  and  by  the 
predictions  ofastrologeis  against  setting 
out,  and  that  his  attendants  considered 
as  an  evil  omen  the  accidental  fall  of 
his  standard-bearer  when  leaving  Or- 
tona,  by  which  the  banner  was  tom. 
Hut  Sfarza  declared  that  if  such  omens 
frightened  others,  they  would  not 
frighten  him.  The  fortress  of  Pe- 
scara  was  occupied  by  the  troops  of 
Braccio  di  Moulone,  and,  all  the  ordi- 
nary fords  having  been  impelled  by 
the  garrison,  Sforza  determined  to  cross 
I  the  broad  but  insecure  mouth  of  the 
Stormy  weather  increased  the 
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(langei*s  of  the  passage.  While  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  liie  river,  direct- 
ing the  troops,  Sforza  saw  his  favourite 
page,  Mangone,  carried  out  of  his  depth; 
in  endeavouring  to  save  him,  the  hind 
legs  of  his  horse  slipped,  and  the  weight 
of  his  heavy  armour  prevented  his 
making  any  effort  to  save  himself. 
He  instantly  disappeared,  but  his  iron- 
g^rt  hands  were  twice  seen  above  the 
waves,  as  if  imploring  assistance.  The 
horse  rose  again,  but  Sforza's  body  was 
never  found. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pescara,  at 
a  place  called  77  Tempigno^  are  vestiges 
of  a  temple  and  a  street  of  tombs.  To 
the  rt.  of  the  line  tower  the  Maiella 
range  of  mountains,  with  its  highest 
peak  Monte  Amaro. 
^  The  traveller  may  leave  the  main 
line  of  rly.  at  Pescara,  and  proceed 
by  way  of  Popoli,  Solmona,  &c.,  to 
Naples. 


ROUTE  FROM  PESCARA  TO  NAPLES  BT 
POPOLI  AND  SOLMONA. 

The  railway  is  open,  39  m.  S.W.,  as 
far  as  Solmcma,  passing  by  'the  stations 
of  Ghieti,  Manopello,  Alanno,  San 
Valentino,  Torre  de*  Passeri,  Bussi, 
Popoli,  Pentima,  and  Pratola.  Two 
trains  daily,  in  3  hrs.  From  Solmona 
to  Caianiello  Stat,  on  the  rly.  between 
Bome  and  Naples.  Diligence  daily  in 
10  hrs. 

On  leaving  Pescara  the  rly.  and  road 
follow  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river,  which 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  is  called 
AternOf  the  ancient  Atermis,  but  below 
Popoli  assumed  the  name  of  Pescara  in 
the  7th  centy.  Cicero  and  Livy  state 
that  during  the  2nd  Punic  war  it  was  re- 
ported, among  other  prodigies,  that  the 
Atemus  had  flowed  with  blood:  Se^ 
natui  nunciatum  est  Atemum  flumen  sati' 
guine  fluxtsse.  The  prodigy  is  seen 
sometimes  in  our  days,  when  there  is 
a  sudden  and  heavy  rain  after  a  long 
drought  in  the  upper  valleys  of  Castel- 
veccnio  and  Subecquo,  abounding  in 
deeply  coloured  ferruginous  sand.  The 
Pescara  is  the  boundary  between  the 
(provinces  of  Abruzzo  Citeriore   and 

»rif««o  Ulteriore  I, 


At  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Chieti  is 
the  Osteria  di  Carahba,  Close  by  it  on 
the  1.  an  ascent  of  2  m.  leads  to 

11  m.  Chieti  Stat.  (23,602  Inhab.— 
Inns:  iSole ;  Aquila  (V  Oro),  the  chief 
town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name, 
and  capital  of  the  Abruzzo  Citeriore, 
the  ancient  Teate  Marrucvnorum : 

Cui  noblle  uomen 
Marmcina  domus,  clarumque  Teate  ferebai. 

SiL.  Ital.  xvn.  457. 

It  stands  on  a  hill  commanding  a  fine 
view,  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
the  residence  of  many  rich  families. 
The  Abbate  Galiani,  who,  as  Neapoli- 
tan Secretary  of  Embassy,  shone  among 
the  "beaux  esprits"  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XVI.,  was  a  native  of  Chieti. 
The  order  of  the  Theatins  took  their 
name  from  this  place,  their  founder, 
Paul  IV.,  having  been  its  archbishop. 
Of  the  many  remains  of  Teate^  the 
most  remarkable  are — seven  large 
halls,  part,  perhaps,  of  some  Thermse, 
near  the  Tintot-ia ;  ruins  of  a  gateway, 
and  of  a  large  theatre  near  the  Porta 
Eeale ;  and  several  inscriptions  built 
into  the  walls  of  the  cathedral,  some 
of  which  refer  to  the  Asinian  family, 
to  which  Asinius  Pollio,  the  friend  of 
Horace  and  of  Virgil,  belonged.  The 
churches  of  S.  Paolo  and  of  Sta.  Maria 
del  Tricaglio  (a  tribus  callibus)  stand  on 
the  foundations  of  temples  of  Hercules 
and  of  Diana  Trivia.  From  Chieti 
there  is  a  road  of  16  m.  to  Lanciano. 

[About  7  m.  from  Chieti,  on  road 
to  Popoli,  is  Santa  Maria  di  Arbona^ 
which  contains  an  elegant  tabernacle 
and  Paschal  candelabrum  of  the  13th 
centy.] 

[10  m.  San  Valentino  Stat,  (3814 
Inhab.}.  The  tourist  fond  of  wild 
scenery  may  follow  a  path  on  1. 
leading  to  Jtoccamorice  (1642  Inhab.), 
situated  on  one  of  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  Majella,  About  3  m.  from  the 
latter  place,  at  a  spot  called  Fomelli, 
fine  large  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
strontian  are  found.  From  Koccamo- 
rice  tiie  path  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
Orfenta  to  the  Piano  del  Mojino^  where 
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it  is  abruptly  closed  by  the  peaks  of 
MovUe  Cavalio,  Monte  Muccnia,  and 
Monte  AmarOf  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Maiella  group.  Here  the  Orfenta 
has  its  origin  from  a  beautiful  double 
waterfiill  descending  from  the  stu- 
pendous buttresses  of  Monte  Cavalio 
and  Monte  Mucchia.  Another  path 
descends  from  the  Piano  del  Molino 
through  Garamanico  to  Salle  (1725  In- 
hab.)«  whose  inhabitants,  as  well  as 
those  of  Musellaro  and  Bolognano 
(1104  Inhab.)>  villages  near  it,  have 
long  enjoyed  the  refutation  of 
manu&ctunng  the  best  strings  for  mu- 
sical instruments.  From  Salle  the 
tourist  may  either  rejoin  the  hi^h  road 
below  Tocco,  or,  crossing  the  ndge  of 
the  Morrone,  whose  highest  peak  is 
6862  ft.,  descend  to  Solmona  (Rte.  142) 
through  the  long  and  narrow  gorge  of 
Valle  di  Mala  Cupa^  covered  with  thick 
forests  in  which  the  Santolina  Alphia 
grows  most  luxuriantly.  The  excursion 
by  S.  Valentino  and  Koccamorice  to  the 
water&lls  of  the  Orfenta,  and  thence 
through  Garamanico  and  Salle  to  Tocco, 
will  occupy  a  little  more  than  5  hours, 
and  therefore,  by  starting  early  from 
Chieti,  it  will  be  possible  to  accom- 
plish it  and  reach  jPopoli  in  the  even- 
ing. But  if  it  is  prolonged  by  crossing 
the  Morrone  and  descending  to  Sol- 
mona, it  will  take  at  least  8  hours,  as 
most  of  the  excursion  must  be  made 
on  foot. 

In  going  by  the  high  road,  12  m. 
from  the  Osteria  di  Carabba  at  Chieti, 
we  cross  Ibe  Orta,  a  mountain  stream, 
and  1  m,  beyond,  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Pescara,  at  the  base  of  the 
Monte  Majella,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
monastery,  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  called  San  Clemente  di 
Casauria,  about  20  min.  from  the 
village  of 

5  m.  Torre  cfe'  Passeri  Stat.  The 
monastery  was  founded  by  the  Em- 
peror Louis  II.  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving certain  relics  of  St.  Clement, 
which  he  obtained  from  Adrian  II.  in 
875.  The  portal  sculptures  are  of  great 
mterest ;  the  Ambo  and  Paschal  cande- 
labrum at  the  high  altar  are  of  the 
}3th  cent,  ^he  renwuus  of  the  church 


and  monastery,  the  bas-reliefs,  and  the 
bronze  gates  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  the  possessions  of  the  establishment, 
attest  the  former  extent  and  wealth 
of  the  foundation. 

Not  far  from  here  is  the  village  of 
Moscufoni  in  Apulia ;  close  to  which  is 
the  small  Ch,  of  La  Madonna  del  Lago, 
coutaining  a  very  elaborate  ambo,  dxe 
work  of  a  certain  Nicodemus  in  1 178 : 
the  reading-desks  are  supported  by 
angels  painted,  and  by  figures  of  the 
Evangelists. 

To  the  rt.  of  the  line  lies 

*Tocco  (4842  Inhab.),  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  cliiF  overhanging  the  road 
on  the  1.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Carlo 
di  Tocco,  a  lawyer  of  the  12th  cent., 
from  whom  the  Princes  of  Monte- 
miletto  descend. 

The  valley  beyond  this  contracts  into 
a  narrow  gorge  about  3  m.  long,  called 
Intei'montif  whose  steep  limestone  sides 
appear  to  have  been  cut  through  by 
the  Pescara  forcing  its  way  between 
them. 

9  m.  PopoLi  Stat.,  situated  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  pass,  where  the 
Atemo  by  a  sudden  bend  changes  its 
direction  to  the  N.E.,  and  becomes 
the  Pescara.  Here  this  route  falls 
into  the  road  from  Aquila  to  Naples, 
though  it  does  not  join  the  rly,  from 
Aquila  until  reaching  Solmona.  (See 
lite.  142.) 


Returning  to  the  main  line  of  rly. 
we  reach,  after  leaving  Pescara, 

lOkil.  Francacilla  a  Mare  Stat.  (4404 
Inhab.)  The  town  is  on  a  hill  to 
the  rt.,  between  the  Alento  and  the 
Foro. 

The  rly.  passes  through  four  short 
tunnels  and  reaches 

12  kil.  Ortona  Stat.  (11,884  Inhab.— 
Inn:  Locanda  di  Caprerd),  The 
town,  \  hr.  from  the  stat.,  occupies 
the    site    and  retains   the    name   of 
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Orton,  a  naval  arsenal  of  the  JVen- 
tani.  Placed  on  a  promontory  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea,  it  commands 
an  extensive  view  of  the  Adriatic, 
the  Maiella  Mountains,  and  the  dis- 
tant Gran  Sasso.  Its  port  has  been 
blocked  up,  but  it  still  exports  great 
quantity  of  wines,  which  are  the  best 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  Ortona  was  the 
favourite  winter  residence  of  Margaret 
of  Austria,  widow  of  Alessandro  de* 
Medici  and  of  Ottavio  Famese.  She 
died  here  in  a  magnificent  palace  she 
had  erected,  and  which  still  exists,  but 
in  a  dilapidated  state.  Ortona  was 
burnt  by  the  Turks  in  1566. 

[A  road,  called  la  Frentanaj  47 
m.,  has  bieen  opened  from  Ortona 
by  Lanciano  to  Koccaraso,  where  it 
joins  the  high  road  (Rte.  142).  It 
starts  from  Koccaraso,  and,  skirting 
the  S.  flank  of  the  Maiella,  reaches 
Palena  (12  m.),  and  4  m,  farther 
Taranta;  whence,  by  a  long  gallery 
through  Monte  Ciricolo,  it  passes  near 
Lama,  2  m,  off.  From  the  latter  place 
a  path  leads  to  CasoU  (8  m.),  and  thence 
to  Lanciano  (14  m).  Diligence  daily 
from  Ortona  through  Lanciano  and 
Koccaraso  to  Castel  di  Sangro  in  Kte. 
142.] 

7  kil.  8,  Vito  lanciano  Stat.  (3860 
Inhab.)    This  is  the  stat.  for 

7  m.  Lanciano,  Anxanum  (17,340 
Inhab.),  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
the  chief  town  of  the  district.  The 
neighbouring  country,  as  well  as  all  the 
shores  of  this  mountainous  province, 
is  fertile,  and  has  extensive  olive- 
grounds  and  vineyards,  producing  a 
species  of  malmsey  {Mahasia),  Lan- 
ciano is  built  on  three  hills,  two  of 
which  are  connected  by  a  remarkable 
bridge  referred  to  the  3rd  centy.,  and 
called  the  Bridge  of  Diocletian.  The 
cathedral,  called  S,  Maria  del  Fonte,  is 
built  upon  this  bridge.  The  Ch,  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiore  has  a  fine  Gothic 
fayade,  with  2  superb  wheel-windows. 
The  house  of  Anjou  endeavoured  to 
increase  the  prosperity  of  Lanciano, 
Ond  conferred  Oft  it  the  privilege  of 


coining  money.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  famous  for  its  fair,  which  lasted 
29  days:  it  also  had  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  the  manufacture  of  needles. 
It  was  at  the  siege  of  Lanciano  in 
1423  that  Braccio  and  Sforza  first 
measured  arms  together. 

10  kil.  Fossacesia  ^tfiL  (3478  Inhab.). 
Public  conveyance  to  Lanciano,  on  the 
road  to  which,  upon  a  woody  eminence 
overlooking  the  sea,  stands  the  ruined 
Ch,  of  S,  Giovanni  di  Venere,  with  some 
good  sculptures.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  Koman  basilica,  and  dates  from  1165 : 
it  was  formerly  attached  to  a  Bene- 
dictine monastery. 

The  rly.  now  crosses  the  Sangro,  and 
reaches 

12  kil.  Casalhordino  Stat.  (4745  In- 
hab.). 

Close  by  is  Torino  di  Sanfro  (3994 
Inhab.).  From  here  after  crossing  the 
Osente  and  Asinello  streams,  leaving 
on  the  1.  the  Tower  and  Cape  della 
Penna,  the  rly.  reaches 

1 5  kil.  Vasto  Stat.  (18,797  Inhab.,  20 
min.  ascent  to  the  town. — Inn  :  Locanda 
del  Castelloy  the  best  but  indifferent), 
the  ancient  Histonium,  on  a  hill  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  sea,  and  com- 
manding a  beautiful  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Numerous  ruins 
of  ancient  edifices  attest  its  former 
grandeur  and  extent.  In  the  Piazza 
there  is  an  inscription  recording  that 
L.  Valerius  Pudens  had  at  thirteen 
years  of  age  borne  away  the  prize 
of  Latin  poetry  in  the  contests  held 
at  Kome  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus.  Jacopo  Caldora,  the  leader 
of  the  combined  armies  of  Joanna  II., 
Martin  V.,  and  Filippo  Maria  Visconti, 
built  a  piUace,  of  which  there  are  large 
remains.  Vasto  is  the  chief  town  of 
the  district  of  the  same  name,  and  is 
still  a  place  of  some  importance ;  its 
olive-grounds  are  rich.  The  Palace 
of  the  d'Avalos  family,  formerly  its 
feudal  lordS|  which  was  enlarged  by 
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the  Marchese  di  Pescara,  the  con-  grimage  to  Mtc.  Casiuo  to  implore  the 
qaeror  of  Francis  I.,  is  said  to  be  blessing  of  heaven  upon  his  arms, 
still  in  the  same  state,  and  \  with  the  After  a  vain  attempt  to  induce  him  to 
nme  furniture  and  pictures,  as  when  treat  for  peace,  the  Normans  gave 
the  hero's  wife,  Vittoria  Colonua,  in-  battle.  The  issue  was  not  long  doubt- 
habited  it.  There  is  a  smsdl  collection  ful ;  the  populace,  who  had  been  in- 
of  antiquities  in  the  Municipio.  Both  duced  ))y  the  preaching  of  the  monks 
Vasto  and  Ortona  suffered  much  in  the  to  join  the  rope,  soon  broke  and 
14th  cent,  from  the  "Free  Com-  fled  in  disorder;  500  Germans,  cou- 
panions"  of  Fra  Monreale.  tributed  by  the  Emp.  Henry  III.,  alone 

maintained  their  ground,  and,   being 

6  kil.  8,  Salvo  Stat.  ( 1041  Inhab.)  surrounded  by  the  Normans,  perished 
The  line  now  crosses  the  river  Trigno  aJPP^t  to  a  man.  The  Pope  fled  to 
(Trinius),  which  forms  the  boundary  Civitate.  but  the  in habi  ants  refused  to 
of  the  provinces  of  Abruzzo  and  M^  belter  him,  aiid  drove  him  from  their 
leto,  and  reaches  «»^*- ,  ^^"^  Normans  immediately  ad- 
vanced to  make  him   their  prisoner; 

o/x  1 -1    m       J.  o*  .  /««o^  T  v  v  hut   they  knelt  as  they  approached, 

20  kil.  Tennoh  Stat.  (3294  Inhab.-  imploring  his  pardon  and  benediction. 

Inn  :  Venezia,  in  the  suburb),  a  dirty  Leo  was  conducted  to  their  camp,  and 

town,  situated  on  a  promontory  be-  ^^eated  with  so  much  respect  that  he 

tweea  the  mouths  of  the  liiferno  and  g^^^  reconciled  himself  to  the  northern 

Uie  Sinara.     The  Cistie  was  bui U  by  invaders,  and  in  the  following  year 

Frederick  IT  m  1247.    The  CUhcdral  ^^^  ^  ^^  brothers  Humphrey  and 

18  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  the  "{^^^^  Guiscard  that  memorable   in- 

town  by  the  Turks  in  the   16th  cent,  ygstiture  of  their  conquests  in  Apulia, 

There  18  a  beautiful  view  of  the  moun-  Calabria,  and  Sicily,   which  was    to 

tarns  of  the  Abruzzi.    Termoli  is  the  i^^ome  so  important  not  only  to  the 

nearest  point  to  the  Trenaiti  Islands  Norman  rule  in  Italy,  but  to  the  Church 

(see  Rte.  145).  A  rly.  is  projected  from  i^geif 

Termoli  to  Campobasso,  and  thence  to  r^^^^  ^^^^  now  quits  the  coast,  pass- 

Solopaca  on  the  Naples  and  Foggia  line.  -       ^^  ^^e  1.  the  salt-water  Lajo  de 

nUujences  rxm  daify  through  Campo-  j^^^^       ^5,^^.^  lies  for  10  m.  pamllel 

ba«o  to  Solopaca  m  18  hrs.    (torde  ^^  ^^e   Adriatic:  pieces  of  trachyte, 

scnpuonofroad,  seeRte.  145.)  ^^^^^  ^^^          .^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  .^^ 

On  leaving  Termoli  the  rly.  crosses  ^^ioves.     The  rly.    strikes    inland    to 

the  Bifemo  (Tifemus),  and  reaches  ^void  the  striking  promontory  of  Monto 

GarganOf  an  oflsnoot  of  the  Apennines 

7  kil.  Campomarino  Stat.    The  coun-  with  several  high  peaks, 
try  here  is  less  attractive.    At 

15  kil.  Poggio  Imperiale  Stat.    The 

10  kil.  Chieuti  Stat,  we  enter  the  village  (1870  Inhab.)  stands  on  one  of 
province  of  Capitinata.  3  m.  S.  of  the  western  spurs  of  Monte  Gargano. 
(ihieuti  is /S^rraCSoprib/a  (5300  Inhab.),  3  m.  distant  is  the  village  of  Lesina 
a  good-sized  town  upon  a  hiU,  as  its  (1522  Inhab.),  on  the  lake  of  that 
name  indicates.  The  village  of  Chieuti  name. 

is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Teate  4  kil.  Apricena  Stat.  (5368  Inhab.),  a 

Apulum,      Crossing  the    Fortore,  the  large  village,  from  which  a  road  leads 

ancient  Frento,  to  S.  Nicandro  (7895  Inhab.),  the  salt- 
water   Logo    di    Varonuy  and   several 

1 1  kil.  Ripalta  Stat,  is  reached.  In  small  villages  to  the  slope  of  M.  Gar- 
this  neighbourhood  a  battle  between  gano.  Apricena  was  a  hunting-castle 
the  Normans  and  the  forces  of  Leo  IX.  of  Frederick  II.,  and  is  said  to  derive 
took  place  on  the  1 8th  June,  1053.  its  name  from  the  supper,  apri  coma. 
The  Fope,  who  commanded  in  person,  which  he  gave  upon  the  spot  to  the 
commenced  his   campaign  by  a  pil-  members  of  his  hunt  in  1225,  after  he 
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had  killed  a  wild  boar  of  great  size. 
From  Apricena  the  line  nuis  S.  across 
the  plain,  crossing  the  river  Candeloro 
half-way  before  reaching 

11  kiL  S.  Severo  Stat.  (17,124  Inhab. 
— Inn :  Locanda  d^ Italia),  a  large  walled 
town,  the  chief  of  the  district.  In 
1799  it  was  nearly  ruined  by  the  re- 
publican army  under  Gen.  Duhesme, 
in  revenge  of  the  gallant  resistance 
which  it  had  offered  to  him.  It  was 
only  spared  from  total  destruction  at 
the  intercession  «f  the  women,  who, 
after  3000  persons  had  been  slaughtered, 
rushed  among  the  French  and  implored 
them  either  to  stay  their  hand  or  com- 
plete the  scene  by  sacrificing  the  chil- 
dren and  wives  of  the  few  men  who 
still  survived.  The  town  has  recovered 
from  this  calamity,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  in  Apulia. 

A  direct  carriage-road  of  12  m.  leads 
from  S.  Severo  to  Fog^a  over  the 
great  Apulian  plain,  crossing  the  rivers 
Friolo,  Salsola,  and  Gelone,  all  descend- 
ing from  the  Apennines  and  emptying 
themselves  into  the  Candeloro,  wnicli 
is  lost  in  the  Pontano  Lake.  Continu- 
ing by  the  rly., 

14  kil.  Motta  Stat  is  reached,  and 

14  kil.  FoGGiA  Junct.  Stat.  (For  de- 
scription of  Foggia,  and  of  the  route 
between  it  and  Naples,  see  Rte.  146. 
For  continuation  of  journey  to  Brindisi 
and  the  south,  see  Rte.  148.) 


ROUTE  144. 

NAPLES  TO  ROME  (BY  ROAD),  BY  S. 
GERMANO,  80RA,  AVEZZANO,  THE 
LAKE  OF  FUCINO,  TAGLL^COZZO, 
AND  TIVOLI  :  "WITH  EXCURSIONS 
TO  ARPINO  ;  THE  LAKE  OF  LA 
P08TA,  AND  ATINA. 

KiL 
Naples  to  Roccasecca  by  rail    .    ,129 

Arce 139 

Isola  (for  Aq»ino) 149 

Sora  (for  the  Lake  of  La  Posta  and 

Atiua) 158 

Civitella  Rovcto 178 

Avezzano 105 

Tagliacozzo 210 

Carsoll 224 

Arson 230 

Tivoll 255 

Kome 283 

or  176  miles. 

Many  of  the  distances  here  given 
are  approximative. 

When  the  projected  rly.  from  Iso- 
letta  has  been  made,  this  route  as  far 
as  Avezzano  will  be  performed  by  rail. 
In  the  mean  time  there  is  a  diligence 
every  morning  for  Sora  and  Avezzano, 
from  the  Roccasecca  stat.  on  the  Rome 
and  Naples  rly.  in  8  hrs.  Light  carriages 
may  be  hired  at  Sora  or  Avezzano  for 
Tagliacozzo.  The  rest  of  the  journey 
to  Arsoli  must  be  done  on  horseback, 
and  thence  carriage  to  Tivoli. 

The  scenery  of  this  route  is  very 
beautiful ;  the  way  of  seeing  it  to  the 
best  advantage  will  be  to  follow  it  from 
Naples  to  Rome,  going  up  the  valley 
of  the  Liris.  The  inns  are  execrable, 
indeed,  in  most  places  there  are  none ;  it 
wUl  therefore  be  useful  to  get  letters  of 
iiitroduction  to  the  resident  proprie- 
tois  before  leaving  Naples. 

I'he  following  plan  of  making  the 
excursion  is  suggested.  Leave  Naples 
by  the  early  train  for  San  Germane, 
visit  Monte  Casino,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing gt)  on  to  Roccasecca,  and  thence 
by  diligence  to  Sora.  On  the  3rd 
day  Tisit  Arpino,  the  falls  of  the  Liris, 
the  island  of  S.  Paolo,  the  lake  of  Posta, 
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and  return  to  Sora.  The  4th  day  ascend 
the  valley  of  the  Roveto,  visit  the  Falls 
of  Morino  or  Civita  d'Antino,  see  the 
entrance  of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct  be- 
low CapistrellOy  and  the  Cunicoli  under 
Monte  Salviano,  and  sleep  at  Avezzano. 
On  the  5th  day  visit  Celano,  the 
Lago  di  Fucino  and  Albe,  and  reach 
Tagliacozzo. 

At  the  latter  place  horses  must  be 
procured  to  proceed  to  Tivoli.  The 
interesting  country  along  this  route, 
as  far  as  Sora  or  Avezzano,  may  be 
explored  as  an  excursion  from  Naples. 

For  route  from  Naples  to  Roccasecca, 
see  Rte.  140. 

Leaving  Roccasecca  Stat., 

10  kil.  Arce  (6390  Inhab.)  is  on  the 
carriage-road  from  Ceprano  to  Isola, 
upon  the  slope  of  a  hill  crowned  by  a 
mediaeval  fortress  called  Rocca  d'Arce. 

The  position  of  Jiocca  d*  Arce,  still  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  the  ancient  A/'x  Vol- 
sanmif  is  very  striking.  It  has  remains 
of  polygonal  walls,  and  is  a  picturesque 
object  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country.  It  was  strongly  fortifiea 
during  the  middle  ages,  when  it  was 
considered  impregnable.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Arcanttm,  near  which 
was  the  villa  of  Quintus  Cicero,  men- 
tioned by  his  brother  in  his  letters  to 
Atticus,  and  in  the  dialogues  De  Le- 
gibus:  hcum  cBstate  umhrosiorem  vidi 
nunquam.  Many  inscriptions  have  been 
fliscovered  in  which  the  names  of  the 
family  of  Cicero  occur.  Some  ruins  on 
the  east  are  called  l^Aja  di  Cicerone^ 
or  Cicero's  Bam,  and  a  ruined  aqueduct 
is  supposed  to  be  that  which  Quintus 
employed  the  architects  Messidius  and 
Philoxenus  to  construct. 

From  Arce  we  proceed  parallel  to  the 
bank  of  the  Liris ;  but  the  river  is  sel- 
dom visible  from  the  road.  Soon  after 
crossing  a  sulphurous  stream,  we  see  on 
a  hill  on  the  rt.  the  village  of  Fontana 
(2129  Inhab.),  and  on  the  1.,  beyond 
the  river,  Monte  S,  Giovanni,  known  for 
its  once  vast  and  wealthy  monastery. 

At  the  4th  m.  from  Arce  a  road  of  4 
m.  branches  off  on  the  rt.  to  Arpino. 
Close  to  the  road,  a  few  miles  before 
reaching  Isola,  the  Liris  forms  a  series 
of  rapiSs,  called  La  Natrella,  close 


to  the  small  island  of  San  Paolo.  Near 
it  is  a  ruined  arch,  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  bridge  which  here  crossed  the 
ri'ver. 

10  kil.  Isola  (5582  Inhab.  — /nn: 
small,  but  clean),  remarkable  for  the 
Falls  of  the  Liris,  It  is  a  thriving 
place,  built  on  a  small  island  sur- 
rounded by  two  branches  of  the 
river,  at  the  foot  of  an  elevated  plat- 
form on  which  stands  the  old  feudal 
castle  of  the  former  dukes  of  Sora. 
The  river  is  divided  by  this  mass  of 
rock  into  two  branches,  which  rush 
down  from  the  platform  on  either  side 
of  the  castle,  forming  the  principal  cas- 
cades. The  first  faR  is  perpendicular, 
and  is  nearly  100  feet  high  ;  the  second 
is  at  the^extremity  of  the  town,  where 
the  main  branch  of  the  river  rushes 
down  an  inclined  plane,  many  hundred 
feet  in  length,  forming  a  majestic  com- 
bination of  cascade  and  cataract.  At 
the  foot  of  the  fall  is  a  cloth  manufac- 
tory, through  which  the  water  is  car- 
ried to  turn  the  mills. 

The  finest  view  of  Isola  and  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Liris  as  far  as  Sora 
is  from  the  hill  of  S.  Giovenale,  facing 
the  town  on  the  rt.  of  the  road. 

Isola  has  several  cloth,  linen,  and 
paper-mills.  The  traveller  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  peculiar  beauty  of 
the  women  of  Isola,  Sora,  and  Arpino. 
They  are  amongst  the  handsomest  in 
Italy.  Their  costume  is  perfectly  Greek. 
They  wear  sandals  pointed  at  the  toe, 
red  petticoats,  and  blue  and  red  striped 
aprons,  behind  as  well  as  in  front,  pre- 
cisely in  the  manner  of  the  modem 
Greeks.  The  pitchers  which  Uiey 
carry  on  their  heads  are  quite  classical 
in  d^eir  forms.  From  Isola  the  tra- 
veller may  visit  Casamari  (4  m.)  (Rte. 
140). 

After  leaving  Isola  the  road  ascends 
a  gentle  slope,  at  the  end  of  which 
is  the  Cartiera  del  Fibreno,  the  paper- 
manufactory  of  Mons.  Lefebvre,  Count 
of  Balzorano,  the  machinery  of  which 
is  driven  by  the  Fibreno,  which  here 
falls  into  the  Liris.  In  the  gardens  of 
this  gentleman  are  the  Cascatelle,  or 
little  falls,  of  the  two  rivers.  Those  of 
the  Fibreno,  although  coming  from  the 
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manu&ctory,  are  very  fine,  and  would 
be  considered  striking  in  any  other 
place;  but  those  of  the  Liris  are  so 
beautiful  as  to  monopolise  admiration. 
The  inclined  surface  of  rock  down 
which  the  river  rushes  is  broken  trans- 
versely in  five  or  six  places,  and  at 
each  of  these  a  separate  cascade 
is  formed.  The  Fibrenus  is  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  as  remarkable  for  the 
coldness  of  its  waters.  It  abounds  with 
trout. 

[About  a  mile  beyond  this  is  the 
monastery  of  S.  Domenico  Abate,  on  the 
Isola  S.  Paolo,  an  island  formed  by  the 
Fibreno  shortly  before  its  falling  into 
the  Liris,  and  identified  with  the  Insula 
Arpinas,  Cicero's  birthplace,  the  scene 
of  his  dialogues  £>e  Legibus,  -and  the 
spot  where  he  composed  his  orations 
for  Plancius  and  Scaurus.  The  ch.  was 
built  from  the  ruins  of  Cicero's  Arpine 
villa ;  in  its  walls,  seen  from  the  front 
garden  of  the  monastery,  are  several 
fragments  of  Doric  ornaments,  tri- 
glyphs,  and  bas-reliefs.  The  subterra- 
nean ch.,  said  to  date  from  1030,  is 
curious  for  its  architecture,  approach- 
ing that  of  the  early  Saxon  style  in 
England ;  it  is  the  place  where  S.  Do- 
menico Abate  died.  The  low  columns, 
of  granite  and  marble,  with  capitals  of 
different  orders,  were  also  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  Cicero's  villa.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  10  minutes*  walk  is  an  inscrip- 
tion, placed,  it  is  said,  many  years  ago 
by  an  English  traveller,  and  now  almost 
illegible,  stating  that  it  marks  the  exact 
site  of  the  villa,  but  no  remains  of  foun- 
dations are  now  visible.  Cicero  was 
veiy  fond  of  this  island,  and  in  one  of 
his  dialogues  he  reminds  Atticus  that 
his  ancestors  had  lived  there  for  many 
generations,  and  that  his  father  had 
rebuilt  the  villa:— ^^ro  vero,  cum  licet 
plures  dies  abesse,  prcesertim  hoc  tempore 
anni,  et  amosnitatem  hanc  et  salubritatem 
sequor;  raro  autem  licet,  .  ,  Hose  est  mea 
et  hujus  fratris  mei  germani  patria ;  hie 
enim  orti  stirpe  antiquissima ;  hie  sacra, 
hie  genus,  hie  majorum  multa  vestigia. 
Quid  plura  f  hanc  vides  villam,  ut  nunc 
quidem  est,  lautius  (sdificatampatrisnostri 
studio;  qui  cum  esset  infirmi  valetvdine, 
hie  fere  ontatem  egit  in  Uteris*    8ed  hoo 


ipso  in  loco  cum  avus  viveret,  ei  antiquo 
more  parva  esset  villa,  ut  ilia  Curiana  in 
Sabinis,  me  scito  esse  natum ;  quare  inest 
nescio  quid,  et  latet  in  animo  ac  sensu  meo, 
quo  me  plus  hie  locus  fortasse  delectet. — 
De  Leg,  ii.  1.  In  the  reply  of  Atticus 
we  have  a  description  of  the  site  as 
complete  and  graphic  as  if  it  had 
been  written  yesterday : — Bed  ventvm 
in  insulam  est,  hac  vero  nViil  est  amoenius, 
etenim  hoc  quasi  rostro  funditur  Fibrenus, 
et  divisus  CBqualiter  in  duas  partes,  latera 
hcec  adtuit,  rapideque  dUapsus  cito  in  unum 
confluid,  et  tantum  complectitur  quod  satis 
sit  mo  iccB  palestrce  loci ;  quo  effecto,  tan- 
quam  id  habuerit,  operis  ac  muneris,  ut 
hanc  nobis  efficeret  sedem  ad  disputandum, 
statim  prcecipitat  in  Lirim,  et  quasi  in 
familiam  patriciam  venerit,  amittit  nomcn 
obscurius,  Lirimque  mvito  gelidioremfacit ; 
nee  enim  aliud  hoc  frigidius  fiumen  attigi, 
quum  ad  multa  adcesserim  ut  vix  pede 
tcntare  id  possim.  We  learn  from  his 
letters  to  Atticus  that  Cicero  had  here 
a  library  which  he  called  Amalthea,  in 
imitation  of  the  name  by  which  the 

freat  library  of  Atticus  in  Epirus  was 
esignated.  Martial  tells  us  that  the 
island  afterwards  became  the  property 
of  Silius  Italicus: — 

Silins  Arpino  tandem  succurrit  agello ; 
Silius  et  vatem  non  minus  ipse  tulit. 

£p.  XI.  49. 

Some  antiquaries  have  placed  Cicero's 
villa  at  Camello,  another  small  island 
1  m.  higher  up  the  stream ;  and  the 
unmistakable  description  of  its  situa- 
tion g^ven  by  himseli,  the  local  inspec- 
tion of  the  place  showing  that  the 
Fibreno  falls  into  the  Liris  shortly 
(statim)  after  forming  the  island  of  San 
Paolo,  the  remains  found  on  the  spot, 
and  the  tradition  connected  with  it, 
leave  no  doubt  whatever  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  great  interest  that  every 
classical  traveller  must  necessarily 
attach  to  a  spot  so  full  of  associations 
with  the  great  Roman  orator  and  states- 
man will  be  our  apology  for  having 
entered  into  these  details. 

Above  the  island,  crossing  the  Liris 
at  an  oblique  angle,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  bndge,  called  the  Fonte  di  Ci" 
cerone.  Only  one  of  its  three  arches 
b  now  standing.     After  seeing  the 
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convent  of  S.  Domenico,  travellers, 
before  goin^  to  Sora,  may  yisit  Arpino. 
A  road  to  it  (4  m.)  turns  oiF  soon  after 
passing  the  paper-inilU  on  the  Fibreno, 
and  another  lower  down  from  Camello. 
The  views  of  the  fertile  and  varied 
country  which  it  commands,  as  it 
winds  gradually  up  the  mountain,  are 
very  beautiful. 

[Arpino,  9  kil.  from  Isola  (11,535  In- 
hab.—  Inn :  La  P<ice),  the  Volscian  city 
of  Arpinum,  the  birthplace  of  Cicero  and 
of  Caius  MariitSj  two  of  the  most  illus- 
trious names  in  Roman  history.  Its 
situation  on  two  hills  is  so  beautiful 
that  we  are  at  no  loss  to  account  for 
the  partiality  of  Cicero,  who,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Atticus,  applies  to  it 
affectionately  the  description  which 
Homer  makes  Ulysses  give  of  his  be- 
loved Ithaca.  The  Ch,  of  San  Michcle 
is  said,  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Temple  of 
the  Muses,  and  nine  niches  in  its  walls 
are  supposed  to  have  contained  their 
statues.  The  Palazzo  Castello  is  the 
reputed  site  of  the  house  of  Marius, 
and  the  Strada  delta  Cortina  is  pointed 
out  by  local  tradition  as  the  site  of 
that  of  Cicero,  though  there  is  no 
authority  for  supposing  that  he  had 
any  dwelling  here,  except  his  native 
house  at  S.  Paolo.  The  Palazzo  del 
(khnime  is  decorated  with  statues  of 
Cicero  and  Marius;  the  College  is 
called  the  Collegia  Tulliano;  and  the 
armorial  shield  of  the  town  contains 
the  letters  M.  T.  C. ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants still  show  their  veneration  for 
the  great  orator  by  frequently  giving 
their  sons  the  Christian  names  of  Marco 
Tallio.  The  town  has  thriving  manu- 
factories of  paper,  ribbons,  and  cloth. 
Many  inscriptions  preserved  in  the 
walls  of  the  chs.  and  other  buildings 
show  that  the  ancient  city  was  also 
remarkable  for  its  woollen  manufac- 
turers and  fullers.  The  Ch,  of  S, 
Maria  di  Civita  occupies  the  site  of  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Mercury  Lanarim, 
Cicero's  father^  according  to  Dion 
Cassius,  was  a  fuller,  and  the  name 
2\Ulius  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
these  inscriptions,  as  is  that  of  Fufidius, 
which  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in 
Cicero's  letters.     Another  inscription 


in  the  possession  of  the  Vito  family 
records  the  name  of  Titm  Etjnatius,  the 
friend  whom  Cicero  recommends  to 
P.  Serv'ilius  Isauricus  as  the  generous 
companion  of  his  exile,  who  harl  shared 
with  him  all  the  pains,  the  difficulties, 
and  the  dangers  which  he  had  under- 
gone during  that  most  unfortunate  pe- 
riod of  his  life.  Modem  Arpino  was 
the  birthplace  (ab  ut  \h^^^)  oi  Giuseppe 
Ceaari^  the.  painter,  better  known  as  the 
Car.  (f^r/7/no,who8e house  is  still  shown. 
The  ancient  citadel  stands  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  above  the  town,  and 
is  still  called  Civita  Vecchia.  The  ascent 
is  steep,  but  the  ruins  will  amply  repay 
the  trouble.  The  Cyclopean  walls  are 
not  so  perfect  as  tnose  of  Alatri,  as 
they  were  built  upon  and  fortified  in 
the  middle  ages,  but  enough  remains 
to  mark  the  strength  and  extent  of  the 
massive  fortress.  The  finest  relic  to 
be  seen  here  is  the  pointed  gateway 
called  the  Porta  dell*  Arco,  It  is  con- 
structed of  enormous  polygonal  blocks, 
without  cement,  gradually  converging 
upwards;  and  is  unique  as  a  gate, 
although  in  its  general  form  it  bears 
some  similarity  to  those  of  Mycenae  and 
Tiryns  and  to  certain  pointed  archways 
in  the  Etruscan  sepulchres  of  Cervetri. 
Near  it  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
cloicce,  of  massive  blocks,  and  in  the 
same  polygonal  style.  Some  portions 
of  an  ancient  pavement,  retaining  the 
marks  of  chariot-wheels,  are  also  visible. 
The  large  square  tower  in  the  citadel  is 
said  to  have  been  for  some  time  the  resi- 
dence of  King  Ladislaus.  Lower  down 
is  a  fine  Roman  arch,  now  used  as  one 
of  the  entrances  to  the  modern  town. 
Of  the  history  of  Arpinum  we  know 
little  more  than  that  it  was  one  of  the 
five  Satumian  cities;  that  about  B.C. 
302  its  inhabitants  obtained  the  Ro- 
man citizenship,  and  b.c.  188  were 
enrolled  in  the  Cornelian  Tribe,  and 
obtained  the  right  of  suffrage;  and 
that  M.  P.  Cato  and  Pompey  said  it 
deserved  the  eternal  gratituae  of  Rome 
for  having  given  her  two  saviours.  In 
the  15th  cent.,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  between  Ferdinand  I.  and 
John  of  Anjou,  Arpino  embraced  the 
Angevin  cause,  and  was  attacked  and 
captured  by  Orsini,  the  general  of  Pius 
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IL,  who  favoured  the  claims  of  Ferdi- 
nand. The  Pope,  on  hearing  that 
Arpino  had  fallen,  gave  orders  that  it 
should  be  spared  on  account  of  Cicero 
and  Marius,  "  Farce  Arpinatibus  oh  Caii 
Marii et  Marci  Tuttii memoriam"2 

If  the  traveller  visits  Arpino  from 
Ceprano,  on  his  way  to  Naples,  he 
may  rejoin  the  rly.  at  the  stat.  of 
Boccasecca. 

On  returning  to  the  high  road  below 
Gamello,  we  follow  the  Liris  to  the 
gate  of 

9  kil.  SoRA.  (12,074  Inhab. — Inns  : 
Albergo  del  Lire  ;  Albergo  di  Eoma),  the 
chief  town  of  a  district,  in  a  flat  but  not 
unpleasant  position,  and  half  surrround- 
ed  by  the  Liris.  The  houses  are  large, 
and  the  streets  wide  and  well  paved. 
On  a  rocky  hill  immediately  behind  it, 
closing  as  it  were  the  entrance  of 
the  upper  valley,  are  the  remains  of 
the  Cyclopean  walls  of  the  ancient 
citadel,  and  the  ruins  of  the  feudal 
castle,  which  was  the  stronghold 
successively  of  the  Cantelmi,  the 
Tomacelli,  the  Buoncompagni,  and 
other  powerful  families.  Sora,  which 
eives  a  ducal  title  to  the  latter  fiimily, 
18  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  was  the 
birthplace  of  Cardinal  Baronius.  In 
1229  it  was  taken  and  burnt  down  by 
Frederick  II.  In  front  of  the  cathedral 
there  are  several  ancient  inscriptions 
and  fragments  of  sepulchral  monuments. 
The  ancient  Sora  was  taken  by  the 
Bomans  from  the  Volsci,  who  revolted 
against  the  Roman  settlers  and  admitted 
the  Samnites,  who  were  in  turn  expelled 
by  the  Romans.  It  was  one  of  the 
refractory  colonies  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  many  years  afterwards  it  was 
recolonized  by  order  of  Augustus. 
Juvenal  represents  it  as  one  of  those 
country  towns  in  which  an  honest  man 
might  reside  with  comfort  in  that  age 
of  corruption : — 

Si  poles  avelli  Circenslbuii,  optima  Sores 
Aut  Fabraterise  domus  aut  Frnsinono  paratnr, 
^anti  nunc  tenebras  unum  conducis  in  annum. 

Sat  m.  S23. 


EXCURSION  TO  THE  LAKE  OF  LA  POSTA 
AND  TO  ATINA. 

[From  Sora  a  road  across  the  moun- 
tains leads  by  Atina  to  S.  Germano,  and 
may  be  followed  by  travellers  on  their 
return,  instead  of  passing  again  through 
Isola  and  Arce.  4  m.  from  Sora  the 
road  passes  on  the  1.  the  small  lake 
of  La  Posta^  from  which  the  Fibrenus 
takes  its  origin.  This  beautiful  sheet 
of  water  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on 
the  slopes  of  which  are  the  villages 
of  La  Posta,  Vicalvi,  and  Alvito,  is  of 
great  depth,  and  so  clear  that  the  co- 
pious springs  which  supply  it  may  be 
seen  bubbling  up  from  the  bottom.  It 
abounds  with  wild-fowl  and  delicious 
trout.  8  m.  beyond  it,  after  a  consi- 
derable ascent  through  a  picturesque 
country,  we  reach  Atina  (4211  Inhab.), 
which  retains  its  ancient  name  and  posi- 
tion on  a  hill,  1300  ft.  high,  near  the 
Melfa  torrent.  The  view  from  it,  em- 
bracing the  Castle  of  Sora  and  the 
plain  of  the  Melfa,  is  very  striking; 
but  the  peculiar  position  and  the 
lofty  and  bleak  Apennines,  which 
bound  the  horizon  on  all  sides,  and 
especially  towards  the  S.,  give  the 
place  a  wild  and  desolate  aspect,  and  a 
dreary  and  inhospitable  character  to  the 
landscape.  Virgil  speaks  of  Atina  as 
a  powerful  city,  **  Atina  potens"  long 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and 
Cicero  represents  it  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  cities  of  Italy  in  his  day. 
Some  of  the  streets  retain  traces  of  their 
ancient  pavement.  Its  polygonal  walls, 
detached  portions  of  which  are  still 
visible,  enclosed  the  whole  summit  of 
the  hill,  part  only  of  which  is  now 
occupied,  and  on  the  highest  point, 
where  probably  the  citadel  stood,  they 
are  better  preserved  and  of  much  larger 
blocks.  There  is  also  a  gateway  of 
Roman  architecture,  called  the  Forta 
Aurea,  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  sub- 
structions of  two  temples,  and  nume- 
rous sepulchral  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions. 2  m.  from  Atina  the  road  is 
carried  through  the  pass  of  Cancello, 
1682  ft.  high.  At  the  4th  m.  it  skirts 
the  village  of  Belmonte,  placed  on  a 
barren  hul ;  on  the  rt.  lower  down  it 
crosses  the  Rapido  under  the  pictur- 
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csqtte  village  of  St,  Elia,  and  after  the 
11th  m.  reaches  S.  Germano.  The 
scenery  on  commg  down  towards  8. 
Elia  is  very  beautiful.  From  Atina 
a  bridle-road  leads  to  Pioinisco.  (Rte. 
142,  p.  61.)] 


The  road  from  Sora  to  Capistrello 
traverses  the  Val  di  lioteto  in  a  N.W. 
direction,  ascending  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Liris.  The  word  Boveto  signifies  a 
thicket,  and  is  well  applied  here,  for 
the  'v^aUev  is  one  continued  forest  of 
oaks.  The  road  passes  at  10  kil.  from 
Sora,  below,  Baisoromo  (2943  Inhab.),  a 
town  placed  on  the  slope  of  a  rocky  hill 
crowned  by  a  baronial  castle  of  the 
Plccolominis.  Numerous  villages  are 
scattered  over  the  lower  hills  on  each 
side  of  the  valley,  which  is  narrow 
and  bounded  on  either  side  by  lofty 
mountains.  Those  on  the  formerly 
Papal  frontier  are  covered  with  dense 
forests,  which  abound  with  wolves  and 
lynxes,  called  by  the  peasantry  gatto- 
pardo. 

About  7  m.  beyond  Balsorano  we 
leave,  nearly  2  m.  off  the  road,  on  a 
mountain  on  the  rt, 

ICMta  Antmo  (1458  Inhab.),  the 
ArUmum  of  the  Marsi.  It  has  re- 
mains of  polygonal  walls,  and  an 
ancient  gateway,  called  Porta  Cant' 
panUe,  still  forming  one  of  the  en- 
trances to  the  village.  There  is  no 
inn,  but  the  hospitable  house  of  the 
Ferranti  &mily  has  for  years  liberally 
received  travellers*  In  the  vestibule 
of  their  house  are  preserved  some  Latin 
inscriptions :  one  cut  upon  the  rock 
between  Antino  and  S.  Luco,  to  Varia 
Montana,  by  her  parents,  is  very  touch- 
ing: others,  relative  to  the  College  of 
Dendiophori,  are  interesting.] 

About  8  m.  beyond  Balsorano,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at 
the  junction  of  a  stream  called  Lo 
Schbppo,  below  the  village  of  Morino, 
the  Falls  of  the  Bomito  are  visible. 
A  path  of  4  m.  ascendinff  along  the 
stream  leads  to  them.  They  are  situ- 
tted  in  a  &De  nataral  amphitheatre. 


formed  by  Monte  Cri»j)acon'  and  Monto 
Campovano.  The  principal  waterfall, 
called  Lo  SchinpiH),  springs  from  the 
edge  of  the  rock  with  great  forci»,  at 
a  greater  height  than  that  of  Tenii, 
and  in  falling  forms  such  a  curve  as  to 
admit  of  passing  behind  it.  About  4 
m.  farther  on  we  reach 

20  kil.  Civitelh  Itovdo  (2098  Inhab.), 
standing  upon  a  height  on  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Lins,  between  two  of  its  small 
tributaries.  3  m.  beyond,  the  valley 
contracts  into  a  defile,  on  the  1. 
of  which  is  the  village  of  Canistro  on 
the  top  of  a  high  and  thickly  wooded 
hill,  and  further  on  Pesco  Cantilr, 
situated  on  a  projecting  rock  which 
almost  closes  up  the  valley.  The  road, 
after  passing  through  a  narrow  gorge, 
reaches 

6  kil.  CapUtrello  (3229  Inhab.),  perched 
on  a  height  above  the  river  at  the 
junction  of  the  valley  of  Roveto  with 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Liris.  In  as- 
cending to  it  the  road  passes  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Emissary,  formed  by 
Claudius,  for  draining  the  FiicXno  basin, 
and  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  desciib- 
ing  that  lake.  This  will  be  the  best  point 
for  examining  the  construction  of  this 
magnificent  work.  From  Capistrello 
the  road  is  carried  through  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  Campi  Patent iniy  along 
the  line  of  the  Emissary,  passing  by 
some  of  its  Cunicoli  or  air-shafts. 
Tagliacozzo,  to  which  a  direct  road 
branches  off,  is  seen  at  a  distance  on 
the  1.  On  ascendinff  Monte  SalvUinOy 
which  is  covered  with  the  wild  sage 
(salvia),  from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  lake  is  ob- 
tained, backed  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  amonffst  whicu  tiie  Velino 
on  the  N.  and  the  lofty  ran^e  of  the 
Maiella  on  the  E.  are  seen  rising  ma'- 
jestically  above  the  others.  The  whole 
scenery  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
some  of  the  finest  landscapes  of 
Switzerland.  In  descending,  the  road 
proceeds  along  the  plain  bordering 
the  lake  for  2  m. 

11  kil.  Acezzano  (6900  Inhab. — 
Inn :  Italia),  the  chief  tovriv  oi  «t  ^v&- 

1?  ^ 
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trict,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  covered 
with  almond-trees  and  vineyards,  at  a 
distance  of  about  1  m.  from  where  the 
waters  of  the  lake  formerly  reached. 
The  ch.  of  S.  Bartolommeo  once  con- 
tained an  inscription  recording  the 
thanks  of  the  Senate  and  people  of 
Kome  to  Trajan  for  the  land  which  he 
liad  reclaimed  from  the  inundations  of 
the  lake.  The  baronial  Castle,  built  by 
Virgilio  Orsini  in  1499,  enlarged  and 
decorated  by  M.  A.  Colonna,  the  hero  of 
Lepanto,  in  1573,  and  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Barberini  family,  is  a  very 
picturesque  object  from  the  shores  of 
the  lake,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
preserved  military  strongholds  of  the 
period  in  Southern  Italy.  It  contains 
some  Roman  inscriptions  discovered  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

[The  Logo  di  Fdcino  (^Fucinus),  called 
also  Logo  di  Celano,  had  before  the 
draining  operations  an  area  of  15,763 
hectares,  or  nearly  37,990  acres,  and 
35  miles  in  circumference.  It  was 
subject  to  rises  and  falls  which  were 
difficult  to  explain ;  and  hence  its  level 
and  depth  were  also  subject  to  consider- 
able variations.  In  1816  it  had  risen 
22  feet  above  its  mean  level,  whilst 
in  1835  it  bad  decreased  by  19§  feet, 
thus  giving  the  immense  difference 
of41i  feet  in  the  vertical  mass  of  its 
waters  during  i  of  a  centy.  There  is 
teason  to  believe  that  in  ancient  times 
these  variations  were  still  more  con- 
siderable :  it  is  impossible  to  attribute 
them  entirely  to  rainfalls  or  droughts ; 
tl>ey  have  more  probably  been  produced 
by  the  intermittence  of  subaqueous 
springs,  or  extensive  natural  Artesian 
fountains.  In  1860  its  deepest  part 
was  found  to  be  45  ft.  about  2^  m. 
W,  of  S.  Benedetto  on  the  eastern  shore. 
Its  surface  then  being  2210  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  frost  was  not  un- 
common along  the  shores,  and  the  lake 
itself  is  known  to  have  been  frozen  over 
in  1167, 1229, 1595, 1683,1726,andl864. 
It  was  well  stocked  with  carp,  pike, 
tench,  and  barbel.  Its  scenery  is  fine, 
especially  towards  the  S.  anjgle  and  on 
the  E.  shore,  where  the  lofty  mountains 
which  overlook  it  offer  good  subjects 
for  the  pencil  of  the  artist.    These 


mountains  abound  with  lynxes  and 
wild  boars,  the  banks  of  the  lake  with 
vipers,  and  the  lake  itself  with  water- 
snakes.  The  ancient  Marsi,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  district,  were  celebrated 
by  the  Boman  poets  for  their  skill  in 
charming  serpents ;  and  some  of  their 
descendants  at  the  present  day  will 
be  found  all  over  the  kingdom  earning 
a  livelihood  by  the  exhibition  of  their 
art: — 

Quin  et  Mamibia  venit  de  gente  saccrdos, 
Fronde  super  galeam  et  felici  cumptus  oliva, 
Archippi  regis  missu,  fortissimus  Umbro : 
Yipereo  generi  et  graviter  spirantibus  bj-dris 
Spargere  qui  sonmos  cantuque  maimquc  solc- 

bat, 
Mulcebatgue  iras,  et  morms  arte  lerahat. 
Sed  non  Dardanias  medicari  cuspidis  ictum 
Evaluit :  neque  eum  Juvgre  in  vuhiera  cantus 
Somniferi,  et  Marais  qusesitse  in  montibus 

herbse. 
Te  nermu  Anguitice,  vitrca  te  Fucinus  undo, 
Te  liquidi  flevere  lacus. 

ViEG.  ^w.vii.  750. 

The  history  of  the  attempts  made  to 
relieve  the  towns  on  the  shores  of  the 
lake  from  the  destructive  inundations 
to  which  they  had  been  subject  is 
given  at  great  length  by  ancient 
writers.  The  absence  of  any  visible 
outlet  for  the  abundant  streams  which 
flow  into  it  led  to  the  belief  that  its 
waters  were  discharged  by  unseen 
channels  j  and  hence  any  unusual  in- 
undation in  the  valleys  of  the  Veliiio 
or  the  Tiber  was  attributed  to  this 
cause.  The  Marsi  petitioned  Julius 
Cffisar  to  devise  some  means  of  carry- 
ing off  the  superabundant  waters; 
but  nothing  was  attempted  seriously 
until  the  reign  of  Claudius,  who 
undertook  to  excavate  (a.d.  54)  an 
emissary  at  his  own  cost,  provided 
the  Marsi  gave  to  him  the  land  re- 
claimed by  the  drainage.  The  result 
of  this  arrangement  was  the  emis- 
sary which  conveys  the  waters  into  the 
Liris  by  a  tunnel  6123  yards  long, 
cut  through  the  Monte  Salviano,  almost 
in  a  direct  line  to  Capistrello,  and  upon 
which  30,000  men  were  employed  for 
eleven  years.  It  was  about  13  ft.  in 
height  and  6  in  breadth,  and  its  upper 
end,  nearest  the  lake,  at  the  spot  called 
the  InGUe,  was  about  15  ft.  below  the 
bottom  of  the  deepest  part  of  the  lake  ; 
its  general  fall  was  about  \\  in  810. 
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It  is  in  part  cat  through  a  calcare- 
ous rock,  and  in  part  through  a  loose 
slaty  marl,  both  probably  of  the  cretace- 
ous period.  It  nas  33  shafts  (pozzi), 
from  which,  no  doubt,  the  works  were 
conducted  and  ventilation  established 
within.  The  brickwork  lining  of  parts 
of  the  emissary  and  some  walls  about 
the  entrance  and  the  cunicoli  and 
staircases  remain  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation;  and  in  those  parts 
where  it  has  been  carried  through  the 
solid  rock  the  distances  carved  by  the 
Roman  workmen  are  still  to  be  seen 
sharply  cut. 

The    naumachia    and    gladiatorial 
games  which  took  place  in  honour  of 
the  event,  in  the  presence  of  Claudius 
and  Agrippina,  are  described  by  Sue- 
tonius   and  Tacitus;    but    when   the 
waters  were  let  into  the  passage,  they 
met  with  an  obstruction  which  caused 
them   to  regurgitate   with   such  im- 
petuosity that  the  bridge  of  boats,  on 
which  the  emperor  and  his  court  were 
assembled,  was  nearly  destroyed.    Ta- 
citus, after  recording  the  heroic  bravery 
of  the  malefactors  who  manned  the 
fleet  for  this  cruel  display,  describes 
the   panic   caused    by    this   accident, 
and  the  accusations  heaped  by  Agrip- 
pina upon  Narcissus,  the  director  of  the 
works,  who  recriminated  by  an  attack 
on  her  character  and  ambition.     At  a 
subsequent  period  Claudius  completed 
this  magnificent  work,  in  so  far  as  to  per- 
mit the  waters  of  the  lake  to  flow  luto 
the  Liris,  which  Pliny  ranks  as  one 
of  his  greatest  undertakings.    Trajan 
appears,  from  an  inscription  that  for- 
merly existed  at  Avezzano,  to  have 
recovered    some   land   in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  town,  and  Hadrian 
also  made  an  attempt  to  drain  the  lake. 
In  1240  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  or- 
dered the  emissary  to  be  re-opened,  but 
the  work  was  stopped  by  his  death.   In 
the  last  cent,  the  Abbate  LoUi  examined 
its  course,and  induced  king  Ferdinand  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  subject  and  at- 
tempt to  repair  the  emissary  in  1786,  but 
the  war  that  soon  broke  out  put  an  end 
to  it.     The  work  was  resumed  in  1826, 
and  was  much  advanced  in  1835,  es- 
pecially on  the  side  of  Capistrello,  when 
iX  W1I8  suspend^. 


In  1852  the  Neapolitan  Government 
granted  in  perpetuity  all  the  land  that 
might  be  reclaimed  by  draining  the  lake 
to  a  Company,  who  invited  Mr.  C.  Hut- 
ton  Gregory,  an  English  en^neer,  to 
prepare  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the 
emissary.  The  operations,  which  were 
carried  on  under  his  supervision,  con- 
sisted in  wideuiug  the  emissary  and 
in  preventing  its  future  deterioration  by 
extensive  arching  in  masonry  through 
the  strata  of  clay  and  loose  gravel  in 
which  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is 
excavated,  and  in  forming  a  large 
basin  where  the  emissary  leaves  the 
lake  so  as  to  regulate  the  discharge  of 
its  waters.  Instead  of  a  sinuous  direc- 
tion in  some  of  its  parts,  the  present 
emissary  follows  a  straight  one,  with  a 
section  of  20  sq.  m<^tre8  in  area;  and 
a  regular  fall  throughout  its  length 
for  the  water  of  I  in  1000. 

The  draining  of  the  lake  was  sub- 
sequently undertaken  by  Prince  Tor- 
Ionia,  according  to  the  plans  of  the 
late  eminent  Swiss  engineer,  M.  de 
Montricher,  who  constructed  the  aque- 
duct by  which  the  waters  of  the 
Durance  are  brought  to  Marseilles. 

The  total  length  of  the  new  Emis- 
sarium  is  6300  metres  (6890  yds.): 
from  where  it  emerges  on  the  lake  an 
open  canal  of  13  kil.  (8  m.)  extends 
to  the  deepest  part  of  the  basin,  making 
a  total  of  upwards  of  12  Eng.  miles 
for  the  lengtn  of  the  canal  of  deriva- 
tion to  where  the  waters  empty  them- 
selves into  the  Liris ;  the  general  in- 
clination 1  in  1000,  the  section  of  the 
underground  portion  20  cubic  metres 
(215  ft.). 

The  results  of  this  gigantic  opera- 
tion, greater  in  its  plan,  and  infinitely 
superior  in  its  execution  and  engineer- 
ing details,  to  that  of  the  Roman  Em- 
peror, and  reflecting  so  great  honour 
on  the  nobleman  who,  in  the  midst 
of  innumerable  difficulties,  has  car- 
ried it  to  its  completion,  have  proved 
a  marvellous  success.  In  1871  the 
depth  of  the  lake  had  been  reduced 
from  18-70  metres  (61  ft.)  to  4-90 
metres  (16  ft.),  and  61,000,000  square 
metres  of  land  recovered  from  the 
water,  of  which  46,000,000  were 
already  under   cultivation,  and    pr 
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ducing  abundant  crops  of  corn,  msdze, 
vegetables,  grass,  hemp,  &c. 

It  is  calculated  that  when  the  whole 
of  the  waters  have  been  let  off,  as  many 
as  15,763  hectares  (37,989  Imp.  acres) 
will  be  laid  bare,  of  which  15,000  hec- 
tares will  be  available  for  agricultural 
purposes  alone,  affording  employment 
to  20,000  inhabitants,  who  from  this 
mountain  region  have  hitherto  been 
forced  to  seek  employment  in  the  dis- 
tricts along  the  sea-coast,  and  especially 
at  Rome  and  in  its  environs. 

Enormous  sums  have  been  expended 
by  Prince  Torlonia  on  the  prosecution 
of  this  magnificent  work,  and  he  has 
had  the  good  fortune  of  bringing  it  to  a 
successful  issue,  and  solving  favourably 
for  himself  the  doubt  expressed  in  the 
saying  which  has  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb, "  0  Torlonia  secca  il  Fucino,  o  il 
Fucino  secca  Torlonia**  ("Either  Tor- 
lonia will  clean  out  Fucino,  or  Fiiclno 
will  clean  out  Torlonia.")  As  to  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  public- 
spirited  nobleman,  it  may  be  stated 
that,  after  satisfying  every  claim  of  the 
landowners  on  the  ^ores  of  the  former 
lake,  Prince  Torlonia  will  become  pos- 
sessor of  upwards  of  30,000  Eng.  acres 
of  the  most  fertile  alluvial  soil,  only 
to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  fenny 
grounds  of  our  own  Bedford  Level,  in 
a  healthy  region,  and  under  an  Italian 
sun,  suited  to  the  culture  of  every  kind 
of  grain,  vines,  olives,  &c. 

Instead  of  the  drying  up  of  the 
lake  affecting  prejudicially,  as  it  was 
at  one  time  supposed  it  would,  the 
salubrity  of  the  villages  round  the 
former  basin,  the  contrary  has  hitherto 
proved  to  be  the  case.  Marsh  fever, 
hitherto  so  prevalent,  has  nearly  ceased 
— ^the  town  of  Ortucchio  may  be 
cited  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
fact. 

In  the  portion  of  the  laEke  hitherto 
laid  bare,  no  traces  of  those  aboriginal 
lacustrine  human  habitations  have  been 
hitherto  discovered  so  common  on  the 
Swiss  lakes. 

The  traveller  who  may  be  inclined 
to  visit  Avezzano  will  be  able  to  pro- 
cure every  information  from  Mr. 
Brisse,  the  managing  engineer  of  the 
works  on  th^  lake, 


From  Avezzano  there  are  roads  to 
Celano,  Magliano,  and  Tagliacozzo ;  to 
the  latter  place  we  shall  proceed  after 
visiting  those  towns  near  the  lake 
which  deserve  more  paiticular  notice. 

6  m.  Celano  (6773  Inhab. — Inn,  a 
common  tavern),  the  most  important 
to^vn  on  the  basin,  is  situated  upon 
a  hill  about  4  m.  from  the  N.E.  an^le 
of  its  former  waters.  The  views  in  its 
neighbourhood  are  extremely  interest- 
ing. Its  Castle  is  a  fine  and  striking 
specimen  of  mediaeval  military  archi- 
tecture in  Italy.  It  was  built  about  1450 
by  one  of  the  three  husbands  of  the 
Countess  Covella,  and  was  till  very 
recently  in  good  preservation.  The 
interior  of  this  building,  with  its  carved 
doorways  and  windows,  chapel,  &c., 
well  deserves  a  visit.  In  the  ch.  of 
the  Convento  di  Valle  Verde,  below 
the  town,  is  the  chapel  of  the  Picco^ 
lominis,  painted  by  Giulio  Romano,  Ce- 
lano was  the  birthplace  of  the  Beato 
Tommaso  di  Celano,  who  died  in  1253, 
and  is  considered  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Requiem  of  *  Dies  Ira, 
dies  ilia,* 

The  Contado  of  Celano  has  some 
celebrity  in  the  mediajval  history  of 
Italy  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  Countess 
Covella,  and  for  the  cruel  and  unnatural 
warfare  waged  against  her  by  her  son 
Ruggierotto.  She  was  the  last  descen- 
dant of  the  Counts  Ruggieri  or  Roger, 
of  Norman  descent,  who  held  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  the  neighbouring 
country.  Her  son,  desirous  of  possess- 
ing himself  of  his  mother's  lands, 
joined  the  Angevin  party,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  their  captain,  Piccinino, 
to  support  him  in  wresting  the  Con- 
tado from  her.  After  seizing  Celano, 
they  besieged  the  Castle  of  Gagliano, 
into  which  the  Countess  had  thrown  her- 
self in  the  hope  of  holding  out  until  she 
could  receive  aid  from  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon.  But,  after  a  few  days,  the 
fortress  was  carried  by  storm.  Picci- 
nino seized  the  treasures  on  his  own 
account,  and  consigned  the  strongholds 
of  the  Contado  to  Ruggierotto,  who 
threw  his  mother  into  prison.  Napoleone 
Orsini,  who,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
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■nd  Piiu  II.,  di'strojed  the  rcmiMnth 
of  the  Aagevina  in  tlie  Abniixi,  dis 
feated  Bnggierotto,  irho  set  hii  mothei- 
mt  liberty  to  plewi  his  causii  vith  Pope 
Km  II.,  who  claimed  the  Conlado  for 
himielf.  But  Ferdioaiui,  lo 
quAne),  granted  it,  in  1403,  to  Anlo-- 
nio  IHccalomIni,  Duke  of  Amalli.  lliv 
pope's  nephew  nacl  liii  own  lou-iii'la 
aa  the  dower  of  bit  natural  daughli 
Mary  of  Aragon. 

There  is  a  laaA  (IS  m.)  pmcticalde 
for  carriasea  from  Aveizano  by  Ci-- 
lano  to  Popoli,  whence  the  traveller 
may  j^roceed  to  Rieti  or  Ancotia 
(Bte».  142,  143).  It  will  take  aUiut  r, 
hn.,  and  procecdx  through  Cull'  Ar- 
meie,  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  ancient  Cci/cnnin  stood,  and  through 
the  pa88  of  fort"  CanidO,  Goriano-Sicoli, 

•ad  Bajaoo.  (Rte.  142.) 

A  new  road  now  leads  fram  Celano  to 
Aqaila(23ni.)(Rte.ll3.).  ItcroaBeBlhe 
cold  pass  of  Onindoli  to  Jtooca  di  Meiio, 
in  a  dreary  plain,  and  the  only  place 
which  affords  the  least  acummoda- 
tiou.  Between  Kocca  di  Cnnio  am! 
Aqnila  we  pass  the  mediasvu  Castle 

From  Celano, descending  to  the  plain, 

S-m  Benedetto,  the  site  of  ifumioiiini, 
the  capital  of  the  Marsi — 

UlUbDS  (M'llUa  capDt. 

So.  Im.  nn,  sol. 

It  was  a  flonrishlns  town  undrr  the 
Boman  empire ;  in  Uie  middle  ages  it 
vu  called  Xartioa,  and  was  the  birth- 

K'  loeofLeoOetiensisandBonifaccIV. ; 
t  itow  it  is  a  miserable  hamlet 
ntar  the  bank  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Qiat^enco,  the  ancient  Piloniut,  a 
ttKam  flowing  into  the,  lake  from  the 
viliey  of  Ortona  a'  Marsi.  Numerous 
remains,  especiallj  inscriptions,  have 
l)een  found  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
during  a  long  drought  m  1 7  53  consider- 
.ki {„.  m.ara  exposed,  from  which 


to  Nule*.     ICatt  of  it, 
italk  from  the  lake,  is 


of  it,  about  2  hours' 


l'e>ri,in  (SISG  Inhab.),  on  the  side  of 
a  gorge  watered  by  the  Giovenco,  and 
the  seat  of  a  bishop,  still  called  Veicato 
da'  Hani.  It«  chief  object  of  interest 
is  the  old  house,  perched  ou  a  crag 
jutting  OTCT  the  ravine,  in  which  Car- 
Jiml  3/";i.iri«  was  bom  on  July  14, 
i6l>2.  From  S.  Benedetto  the  path 
follows  the  siioru  inaS.K.  direction  to 


of  the  waters  and  to  marsh  fevers; 
from  both  of  which  inflictions  it  has 
been  freed  by  the  draining  of  the 
lake.  It  has  a  picturesque  old  castle 
with  a  drawbridge  well  prewrved. 
Beyond  the  mountain  of  San  Niccolii, 
also  in  the  S.E.  angle,  the  town  of 
Archippe,  saiil  by  Plinj  to  have  been 
swullowed  up  by  the  lake,  il  suiK 
posed  to  hare  stood.  Farther  on  the 
mountains  came  near  the  former  water's 
edge.  On  an  elevation  about  4  m. 
furtlier  stauds 

j';iri™r,7(l  400  Inhab.),  supposed  to  bo 
a  corruption  of  (™na  aj'u'j;  its  abbey, 
dedicated  to  St.  Cesidius,  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  palace  of 
Claudius ;  it  Is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain 
abounding  in  vineyards,  almond  plan- 
tations, and  comfields.  It  has  nothing 
of  interest  except  some  ruins  of  a 
Gothic  building  and  a  picturesque  old 
tower,  in  whidi  Odensio,  Conte  de* 
Marsi,  resided  in  1050.  Several  in- 
teresting inscriptions  have  been  found 
near  it.   A  path  of  6  m.  leads  to 

Lnco  (2650  Inhab,)— near  the  site 
of  i'enaa — theZ'icui  Angmiia:,  or  grove 
of  Anguitia,  the  sister  of  Citce  and 
Medea,  commemorated  by  Virpl  in  the 
passage  already  quoted.  At  a  later 
period  the  modem  village  grew  up  on 
the  spot,  which  is  called  Ariguitia  in  in- 
scriptions, but  whose  inhab.  are  called 
LiKemes  by  Fliny.  Its  ancient  walls 
may  still  be  traced,  and  on  part  of 
them  the   ch.  of   Santa    Maria,  men- 

oned  by    Leu  Ostiensis,   was  built. 

.ngaitia  is  mentioned  by  Silius  Italt- 
cus,  as  celebrated  for  the  faculty  of  its 
'nhabitanls  in  charming  snakes,  which 
"'"  hereabouts, 
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Beyond  Luco,  and  before  reaching 
the  Incile,  or  mouth  of  the  Emis- 
sary on  the  lake,  there  are  two 
natural  subterranean  channels,  into 
which  the  water  of  the  lake 
was  absorbed  with  force  and  noise ; 
the  ancients  believed  that  this  water 
reappeared  in  the  two  fine  springs 
known  as  the  Laghetto  di  Sta.  Lucia 
and  of  La  Serena  or  Fonte  Cerulea, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Anio,  and  on  the 
road  from  Tivoli  to  Subiaco,  the 
former  furnishing  the  water  in  ancient 
times  carried  to  Kome  under  the  name 
of  Aqua  Marcia.  The  name  of  La 
Pedogna,  given  to  the  spot,  is  considered 
a  corruption  of  Pitonius,  the  Giovenco, 
which  was  once  supposed  to  pass 
through  the  lake  without  mixing  its 
waters  with  it.  The  chapel  of  S.  Vin- 
cenzo  may  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  deity  of  the  lake 
under  the  name  of  Fucinus,  which 
occurs  in  votive  inscriptions  discovered 
near  the  spot. 

3  m.  N.  of  Avezzano  is  the  village 
of 

Albe  (200  Inhab.),  the  ancient  Alra 
FucENTiA,  or  Alba  Marsoruh,  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  Rome  for  its 
fidelity  to  the  Republic,  and  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Legio  Marsica,  which 
Cicero  eulogises  in  his  Philippics.  Alba 
occupied  the  treble  crest  of  a  hill; 
at  present,  the  convent  and^  ch.  of  S. 
Pietro,  built  amidst  the  ruins- of  the 
ancient  city,  stand  on  the  first;  an 
old  tower  of  the  middle  ages,  called 
Cdle  di  Fettorino,  on  the  second ;  and 
the  modem  village  upon  the  third 
and  highest.  Alba  was  the  place 
of  banishment  of  Syphax  kine  of 
Numidia,  Perseus  king  of  Macedonia 
and  his  son  Alexander,  Bituitus  king  of 
the  Arvemi,  and  other  royal  captives. 
Its  walls,  with  remains  of  several 
towers,  present  one  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  ancient  fortification  to 
be  found  in  Italy.  The  polygonal 
blocks  are  so  carefully  put  together 
that  the  interstices  scarceljr  appear, 
and  although  the  courses  are  irregular, 
the  surface  of  the  wall  is  perfectly 
smooth.  The  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre and  of  some  baths   are    still 


visible.  The  ch.  of  S.  Pietro,  of  the 
]  3th  cent,  is  upon  the  site  of  a  tem- 
ple, the  portico  formed  by  columns  of 
marble,  and  the  Corinthian  ones  be- 
tween the  nave  and  the  aisles,  were 
evidently  derived  from  Pagan  edifices. 
The  principal  door  is  decorated  with 
sunken  panels.  The  pavement  is  com- 
posed 01  ancient  mosaics,  and  numer- 
ous fragments  of  columns  are  preserved 
in  different  parts  of  the  buildmg.  The 
view  which  it  commands  is  very  fine, 
embracing  the  plain  of  Tagliacozzo 
on  the  W.,  the  valley  of  the  Salto  to- 
wards Rieti,  and  the  entire  basin  of 
Fucino  on  the  S. 

In  descending  from  Albe  we  leave, 
upon  a  hill  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Imele, 
the  village  of  Magliano  (3923  Inhab.), 
in  the  midst  of  a  district  known  in 
Roman  times  for  its  iron  and  copper 
mines ;  and  join  the  road  below,  which 
is  in  very  good  condition  as  far  as 
Tagliacozzo,  along  the  line  of  the  Via 
Valeria,  passing  by  the  hamlet  of 
Capelle  and 

Scarcola  (3487  Inhab.),  on  the  lower 
declivity  of  a  hill,  with  a  castle  erected 
by  the  Orsinis  in  1269,  and  border- 
ing the  Campi  Falentmi,  close  by 
the  spot  where  the  young  Conra- 
din,  the  last  of  the  house  of  Hohen- 
staufen,  and  the  flower  of  the  Ghibelin 
chivalry,  were  defeated  by  Charles  I. 
of  Anjou,  on  the  23rd  of  August, 
1268,— a  battle  which  was  followed 
by  the  execution  of  Conradin,  and  the 
preponderance  of  the  Guelph  party 
throughout  Italy.  The  success  of  this 
conflict  has  been  ascribed  to  the  ad- 
vice given  to  Charles  by  Alard  de  St. 
Valery,  a.  French  soldier,  who  was  on 
his  return  ftom  the  Holy  Land,  and 
whose  services  on  this  occasion  are 
commemorated  by  Dante: — 

E  U  da  Tagliacozzo 
Ove  senz'  arme  vinse  il  vecchio  Alardo. 

Inf.  xxvin.  17. 

"After  the  battle,  the  king,"  says 
Vasari,  "  sent  fbr  Niccold  da  Pisa  to 
erect  a  very  rich  church  and  abbey  on 
the  site  of  his  victory,  wherein  should 
be  buried  the  greatnumberof  menkilled 
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u  the  battle,  and  where,  in  accordance 
witk  his  command,  masses  might  be 
performed  by  many  monks,  night  and 
oay,  for  the  benefit  of  their  souls ;  and 
the  building  being  finished,  Charles 
was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  work  that 
he  paid  Niccol5  great  honours  and  re- 
wards." This  Cistercian  monastery, 
about  a  mile  from  the  town,  near  the 
Telone  torrent,  is  now  in  ruins,  but 
it  still  retains  the  name  of  Santa  }lariu 
delta  Vittoria,  An  image  of  the  Ma- 
donna, which  was  executed  in  France 
by  order  of  Charles,  and  is  covered 
with  fleurs-de-liSf  exists  in  the  ch.  of 
Scmta  Maria  in  Scurcola.  5  m.  further 
across  the  Campi  Palentini,  following 
the  line  of  the  Via  Valeriit,  along  which 
there  are  ruined  tombs,  we  arrive  at 

15  kil,  Tagliacozzo  (7409  Inhab.), 
the  most  important  town  of  the  district, 
situated  on  the  rt.  bank  of  a  deep  ra- 
vine in  which  the  Imele  takes  its  ori- 
gin. The  inn  or  tavern  is  wretched, 
but  an  introduction  to  the  Mastroddi 
family  will  be  sure  to  obtain  admission 
into  their  hospitable  palazzo  on  the 
piazza  below  the  hill.  Its  fine  stair- 
case contains  some  marble  fragments 
and  Roman  inscriptions.  There  are 
2  Gk>thic  churches  m  the  town,  of  the 
ISth  centy. 

The  excursion  to  the  Cicolano  dis- 
trict (Rte.  142)  may  be  accomplished 
from  Tagliacozzo,  following  the  valley 
of  the  &dto  to  where  that  mountain 
torrent  joins  the  Veliao,  the  line  of  the 
projected  rly.  to  Kieti  and  Temi. 
Another  may  be  made  to  the  Sources 
of  the  Liris  below  the  village  of  Cap- 
padocia.  The  scenery  is  wild  and  ro- 
mantic, and,  the  pau  being  only  5 
m.,  there  will  be  time  to  see  it  after 
reaching  Tagliacozzo,  if  the  traveller 
be  a  go^  pedestrian. 

Mules  or  horses  and  a  guide  must  be 
hired  to  proceed  to  Tivoli,  about  30 
m.  distant.  The  path  follows  in  great 
part  the  line  of  the  Via  Valeria*  which 

*  The  Via  Foleria  was  opened  by  M.  Valerius 
Maximus,  about  b^  260,  from  Tibur  to  Cor- 
fininm,  and  gubaeqnently  carried  as  far  as 
Hadria.    The  stations  on  it  were— 

Tibur,  Tivoli, 

Yaria,  Tioowiro. 

Carseoli.  uey:  Cet^rfoli, 


connected  AKxi  with  Tibttr,  passing 
by  (I  hr.)  Jiocca  di  Cerro,  on  a  hill 
bounding  the  pass  on  the  N.W.,  and 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
valley.  From  here  the  path  descends 
along  the  Afola  torrent,  leaving  the 
hamlet  of  Colli  on  the  rt.  (in  2^  hrs.)  to 

14  kil.  Carsoli  (5527  Inhab. ;  small 
Inn),  with  a  ruined  castle,  whicli  pre- 
serves the  name  ofCarseoli,  a  station  on 
the  Via  Valeria,  the  site  of  which  may 
be  traced  in  the  vineyards  about  2  m. 
below,  after  crossing  the  Turauo,  in  the 
wood  or  Macchia  di  i^ensara,  and  in  the 
plain  of  Cacaliere,  which  is  encircled 
by  towns  perched  pictures(^uely  on 
their  hills.  Great  part  of  its  M'alls, 
built  of  massive  blocks,  portions  of 
towers,  an  aqueduct,  &c.,  are  still 
visible.  Carseoli  was  for  a  short 
time  the  prison  of  Bitis,  tlie  son  ot* 
a  king  of  Thrace.  Ovid,  who  passed 
by  it  on  his  way  to  Sulmona,  tells  us 
that  it  was  a  cold  place : — 

Fri^ida  Carseoli,  necolivisapta  ferendis, 
i'erra,  sed  ad  segetes  ingeniosus  agcr. 

Hoc  ego  Pelignos,  natalia  ruro.  pctebam ; 
Parva,  sed  assiduis  uvida  semper  aquis. 

JiUst,  IV.  6H3. 

The  pavement  of  the  Via  Valeria  still 
bears  marks  of  chariot- wheels.  Several 
milestones  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  Con- 
sulates of  Nerva,  and  inscriptions,  have 
been  found  in  the  plain  and  along  the 
line  of  the  Valeria, — one  at  Avezzano, 
recording  the  Collegium  Dcndrophorum, 
or  corporation  of  woodcutters,  who 
must  have  been  of  importance  in 
a  country  so  wooded  as  the  Abruzzi. 
1  m.  beyond  the  ruins  is  Cavaliere,  the 
former  Neapolitan  frontier  station. 
There  is  a  tavern,  where  some  re- 
freshment may  be  obtained.  Beyond 
this,  following  the  Valeria  for  3  m.,  we 
reach,  in  1 J  hr„  Arsoli  {Arsula),  the  for- 
mer Papal  frontier  station,  and  after- 
wards Moviano,  a  castle  of  the  Sciarras, 
close  to  the  rt.bank  of  the  Anio,  parallel- 


Alba  Fncentia, 

Mamibium, 

Cerfennia, 

Statuls, 

Corflnium, 

Interpronidum, 

Teate, 

Hadria, 


Albe. 

S.  Benedetto. 

near  CoW  Armde. 

Uoriano  SicoU, 

S.  I'elino. 

Below  S,  VcJentino, 

Chxtti, 
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to  which  the  road  runs  to  S.  CJosi- 
mato.  A  bridle-path  on  the  rt., 
avoiding  the  circuitous  route  by  Arsoli, 
ascends  to  Rio  Freddot  another  former 
frontier  station,  on  a  hill  at  the  head  of 
a  deep  ravine,  through  which  runs  a 
stream  of  the  same  name,  that  falls  in- 
to the  Anio  and  joins  the  other  before 
reaching  S.  Cosimato.  From  Arsoli 
the  road  is  practicable  for  carriages, 
and  Tivoli  may  be  reached  in  4  hrs., 


and  if  one  has  been  ordered  fh: 
Tivoli,  the  traveller  will  save  a  ri^a 
16  m.,  and  may  employ  the  time  th 
gained  by  visiting  Licenza  and  tl 
Sabine  farm  of  Horace,  near  Sooc 
giovine,  6  m.  on  the  rt.  2  m.  from 
Cosimato  is  Vicovaro,  the  ancient  Var 
and  6  m.  further  Tivoli.  Descriptio 
of  all  these  places  will  be  found  in  tl 
Handbook  of  Borne,  Environs, 
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§  1.  Arrival  at  Naples. 

(a)  By  rail. — The  Station  {Stazione 
Centrale)  is  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town,  just 
outside  the  Porta  Nolana.  {Fair  Buffet,) 
Omnibuses  from  the  different  hotels  ( i  J 
fr.)  meet  all  the  trains.  Cabs  in 
abundance :  the  fare  to  most  of  the 
hotels  is  1  to  1^  franc  for  a  one-horse 
yehicle,  and  2  to  2 J  francs  for  a  two- 


horse,  with  a  moderate  amount  < 
luggage  (see  tariff,  p.  83).  The  be 
way  to  avoid  any  dispute  is  to  te 
the  porter  of  the  hotel  on  arriving  t 
settle  for  the  carriage.  The  static 
porters  are  allowed  to  charge  20  cen 
for  each  heavy  article  of  luggage,  an 
10  cent,  for  each  light  one. 

Families,  and  especially  ladies,  will  d 
well  to  write  beiorehand  to  the  hoft 
they  intend  going  to,  and  have  a  carria| 
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inrant  sent  to  meet  them.  Indeed 
incrle  traveller  who  arrives  at 
>8  for  the  first  time,  should  get 
as  soon  as  possible  of  the  com- 
maire  of  the  hotel  he  has  chosen, 
ivoid  running  the  gauntlet,  un- 
ited, of  the  crowd  of  facchini, 
rs,  touters,  and  vagabonds  in 
aly  who  clamorously  assail   him 

issues  from  the  station.  Those 
tlect  to  shift  for  themselves  should 
nber  two  things.  First,  if  they 
I  leaving  the  station  a  man  mount 
>x  beside  the  driver,  let  them  in- 
n  his  getting  down,  applying  if 
sary  to  the  police  constable,  as  if 
ed  to  go  to  the  hotel  he  will  on 
ng  there  demand  a  gratuity  for 
g  shown  the  way,  and  done  other 
nary  services.   And,  secondly,  let 

keep  a  watchful  eye  on  their 
^e,  especially  the  small  parcels,  as 
78  will  sometimes  even  whip  them 
f  the  carriage  as  it  goes  along. 

driving    from  the   stat.   to  the 

the  visitor  will  have  a  good 
tunity  of  forming  some  idea  of 
)pography  of  the  town,  and  of  ob- 
ig  the  medley  of  strange  sights 
L  surprise  every  one  who  passes 
le  first  time  through  the  tumul- 

confusion  prevailing  in  all  the 
ig  thoroughfares, 
leaving  the  stat.,  if  the  visitor  is 
i  for  one  of  the  hotels  on  or  near 
eashore,  he  will  pass  down  the 
»  Garibaldi,  outside  the  Porta 
la,  and  turning  W.  enter  the 
a  del   Mercato  by  a  street,  on 

of  which,  between  him  and  the 
is  the  Castel  del  Carmine,  and 
b.  of  S.  Maria  del  Carmine,  both 
IS  in  the  history  of  the  insurrec- 
f  Masaniello.  Leaving  the  Piazza 
lercato  we  turn  to  the  1.,  and 
,  through  the  Porta  del  Carmine, 
[arinella  or  sea-shore.  The  Gi ar- 
id Popolo  now  replaces  the  filthy 

formerly  existing  here.  From 
Dint  a  capital  view  is  obtained  of 
!.  side  of  the  Bay,  with  Mounts 
rius  and  Somma,  and  the  towns  of 
i,  Kesina,  and  Torre  del  Greco  at 
imse ;  and  farther  on  the  promon- 
f  Sorrento  and  the  island  of  Capri, 
jnt,  as  we  torn  up  the  Strada 


Nnova  that  skirts  the  harbours,  is  a 
long  line  of  buildings  endine  in  the 
hill  of  Posilipo,  and  crowned  by  the 
commanding  height  of  S.  EUmo.  Con- 
tinuing along  the  Strada  Nuova,  the 
Porto  Piccolo  for  small  boats  is  passed, 
and  then  the  Porto  Grande,  the  large 
mercantile  harbour,  enclosed  within 
breakwaters,  at  which  the  traveller 
disembarks  on  coming  by  sea.  At  the 
end  of  the  Great  Harbour  the  road 
turns  to  the  rt.  up  the  broad  Strada  del 
Molo,  on  the  1.  side  of  which  is  the 
Castel  Nuovo.  At  the  top  of  this 
street,  where  it  turns  into  the  Piazza 
del  Muaicipio,  is  on  the  rt.  the  Strada 
Medina,  in  which  are  situated  the 
If.  de  Geneve  and  the  H,  Cavour,  Be- 
yond the  Piazza  del  Municipio  is  the 
Strada  San  Carlo,  with  the  theatre  of 
the  same  name  on  the  1.  The  square 
in  front  of  the  theatre  is  the  centre  of 
the  traffic  of  the  city.  To  the  rt.  is  the 
Toledo,  now  called  the  Strada  di 
Roma,  the  main  artery  of  Naples :  in 
front  the  Strada  di  Chiaia,  and  on  the 
1.  the  Piazza  del  Plebiscito  (formerly 
the  Largo  del  Palazzo  Reale).  Turn- 
ing into  this  square,  with  the  Church 
of  San  Francesco  di  Paola  on  the  rt., 
and  the  Royal  Palace  on  the  1.,  we 
pass  down  the  Strada  del  Gigante,  and 
leaving  the  Arsenal  on  the  1.  enter 
on  the  Quay  of  Santa  Lucia,  the  most 
picturesque  spot  in  Naples.  Here 
are  the  If,  de  Home  (1.),  and  the  //.  de 
Russie  (r.).  The  road  traverses  the 
quay,  and  on  rounding  the  point  of  the 
height  of  Pizzofalcone,  with  the  Castel 
deir  Ovo,  on  the  1.,  passes  the  Chiata- 
mone.  Turning  to  the  1.  the  Piazza  del 
Vittoria  is  reached,  in  which  is  the 
Hotel  Vittoria,  In  this  square  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  Public  Gardens,  formerly 
called  the  Villa  Reale,  now  Nazionale. 
Leading  also  from  the  square  on  the  1., 
and  running  parallel  with  the  gardens, 
the    Rotten    Row  of  Naples — the 


IS 


Riviera  di  Chiaia,  in  which  are  the 
Hdtcls  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  d'Anglc' 
terre,  Louvre,  and  de  la  ViHe,  all  on  the 
rt.  overlooking  the  bay. 

(6)  By  road, — In  coming  from  Rome 
by  the  carriage-road,  the  city  is  entered 
by  the  suburb  of  San  Giovanniello,  and 


I 
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by  the  Strada  Foria.  The  first  object* 
which  attract  atteatioD  are  the  kirg« 
biiiMing  of  the  A]bergo  d«'  Poveri. 
or  poor-houaa,  aad  the  Botacic  Gnr- 
d«D.  The  Strsda  Foria  terminates  iii 
the  Piazza  Cavour,  fannerl}'  the  Lurgb 
delte  Pigne.  si  the  upper  end  of  whicb 
U  the  National  Museum.  Here  w<. 
enter  the  Stradi  di  Toledo,  or  Ui  Roni& 
as  it  is  now  called,  the  main  arterj 
of  Naples.  The  Toledo  and  the  Fori& 
together  divide  the  city  into  two  ucarh 
equal  portions  :  that  oa  the  I.,  towards 
the  sea,  h  the  old  citj ;  that  on  th( 
rt.  is  comparatively  modern.  At  tht 
bottom  of  the  Toledo  is  the  Piai 
del  Plebiscito,  where  the  roDte  joim. 
that  already  described  tiom  the  riy. 

(c)  By  sea. — Travellers  arriviDg  by 
Eteambokt  enter  the  Porto  Grande. 
Small  boats,  Ij  fr.  for  each  person 
including  luggage,  convey  the  pas- 
sengers to  the  Custom  House  (_Doga?ia), 
where  carriages  can  he  obtained.  Tht 
route  immediately  joins  that  from  tht 

§  2.  HoTELs.^The  principal  hoielt 
frequented  by  English  aud  Ameri""~ 
trBTellers  are  on  the  Corso  Vittt 
Emanuele,  the  Quay  of  S.  Lucia,  the 
Chiatamoue,  the  Largo  Vittoria,  and 
the  Chiaia.  As  to  the  selection  of  th* 
best  quarters  of  ihe  town, 
§  5,  Climate,  p.  92. 

ff.  ffe  la  Gruade  Bretojne,  one  of  the 
beat  in  Naples.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Chiaia,  overlooking  the  public  gardeni 
and  facing  the  sea,  with  a  beautiful 
and  extensive  view  over  the  Lay.  Ei. 
celleut  table-d'h&ie,  and  a  garden  be' 
hind,  in  which  are  reatUng  and  smok. 
ing  rooms.  Secretary  and  servant) 
speaking  English. 

H,  Trcaaoiitaao  (Beaurivage),  splen- 
did healthy  situation,  high  above  the 
town,  in  the  new  Corso  Vittorio  Ema- 
nuele ;  with  fine  view,  good  rooms,  aud 
clean,  but  poor  table-d'hAte  ;  not  over 
well  managed,  and  rather  far  off  for 
sightseers. 

H.  Bristol,  similar  elevated  situation 
and  nearer  Naples. 
g^  H.    Vittoria,  in   the  Piazm  di  Vit- 
f,    opposite  the  entraqce  to  the 
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public  gardens.  One  of  the  oldest 
establishments  in  Naples,  and  much 
frequented.  Excellent  table-d'hote ; 
reading  and  smoking  rooms.  Secre- 
tary and  seryantK  speaking  Eng^h. 

M.  Sobile.  in  the  Kione  Principe 
Amedeo  (Corso  Vitt.  Eman.),  a  litUe 
below  the  Tiamontano,  new  and  good. 

H.  d'Angleterre,  on  the  Cbiaia,  kept 
by  DoozeUi,  with  nearly  the  same  view 
as  the  Grande  Bretagne.  It  occnpiet 
S  floors  of  the  Palazzo  Ischitella. 
Wei)   conducted   and    clean,     Table- 

ff.  du  LoiiiTe,  also  on  the  Chiaia, 
and  with  same  view ;  good.  Same 
proprietor  as  the  H.  d'Angleterre.  The 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  church- 
bells  is  rather  a  disadvantage.    Table- 

H.  de  Naples,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele, 
good  elevated  position  facing  S.,  and 
commanding  fine  views.  Good  and  well 
kept.    Table-d'hote,  and  a  garden. 

ff.  das  Elrcmgers,  at  the  E.  end  of 
the  Chiatamone.  One  of  the  oldest 
hotels  in  Naples,  wiih  a  new  portion, 
clean  and   comfortable.    Good   table- 

JI.  de  £iissie,  on  the  Quay  of  Santa 
Lucia.  A  large  and  well-conducted 
establishment,  much  frequented.  The 
principal  suites  of  apartments  com- 
mand a  very  fine  view,  but  most  of  the 
single  rooms  look  out  on  a  court-yard. 
Table-d'hdte.  The  position  ia  central, 
but  the  neighbourhood  is  rather  noisy 
and  unsavoary,  and  it  Is  somewhat 
exposed  to  the  cutting  N.E.  winds. 

ff.  de  la  Vilk,  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  Chiaia,  and  so  rather  out  of  the 
way ;  liepi  by  Cavalli  and  Fiorentino. 
Well  spoken  of  fbr  management  and 
charges.  Table-d'hate.  Fine  view, 
pVosAinjton,  in  the  gardens  of  what 
mce  the  Koyal  Vilk,  or  Casino  of 
the  Chiatamone.  Its  position  imme- 
diately overlooking  the  sea  is  lovely. 
Pair  table-d'h3(e.  Heading  and  smoking 
rooms.  Pension,  10  fr.  Be  on  your 
guard,  and  make  a  strict  bargain  in 
writing. 
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ff.  delle  Crooelle,  an  old  establish- 
ment on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
to  the  Washington.  From  being 
built  against  the  rock  of  the  hill  be- 
hind, is  said  to  be  damp.  Table-d'hote. 
Management  complained  of. 

J7.  de  JRome,  on  the  Quay  of  Santa 
Lucia,  opposite  the  Kussie.  Com- 
mands a  most  beantiful  view  of  the 
Bay.  Complained  of  for  high  prices. 
Bad  table-d  h&te  and  service. 
^  The  charges  in  all  these  hotels  differ 
little.  From  the  end  of  Oct  to  the  end 
of  May  these  charges  are: — bachelors' 
room  fit>m  3  to  6  f r.  a-day.  Apart- 
ments, consisting  of  a  sitting-room 
and  3  b^-rooms,  from  20  to  35  fr., 
according  to  size  and  position.  Dinner 
in  private  apartments  6  to  8  fr. ; 
ditto,  table-d'hote,  5  fr.  Breakfast,  tea, 
coffee,  or  chocolate,  bread,  butter, 
and  eegs,  2  fr.  Ditto,  with  the  addition 
of  a  hot  dish  of  meat,  3  fr.  D^jeiiner 
k  la  fourchette  from  3  to  4  fr.  Tea  in 
the  evening,  1  fr.  Service  1  fr.  a-day, 
and  servants'  board  5  fr. 

There  are  some  other  hotels  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  chiefly  frequented 
hj  foreigners  and  men  of  business,  but 
well  situated  for  those  who  wish  to  avoid 
the  sea  air,  and  with  more  moderate 
prices  than  those  at  the  fashionable  end 
of  the  town.    The  best  of  these  are : 

M.  Cavour,  in  the  Strada  Medina,  a 
street  leading  from  the  Fontana  Medina 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  Strada  del 
Molo,  to  the  Post  Office.   Table-d'hote. 

M,  de  Geneve,  in  the  same  street.  A 
large,  old  well-managed  hotel.  Capital 
table-d*hote.    Charges  moderate. 

Among  the  more  second-rate  hotels 
may  be  mentioned : 

ff.  Central,  in  the  Strada  Medina, 
commercial. 

JT*.  Montpelier,  in  the  Strada  Nar- 
dones. 

M.  du  Pldnscite,  near  the  Piazza  del 
Plebiscito. 

Enyibons. 

H,de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  Pozzuoli, 
kept  by  Mrs.  Dawes,  is  veiy  well 
spoken  of.     There   is  a  reBtaurfrnt, 


where  lunch  can    l)e    had  after   uu 
excursion  to  the  Solfatara. 

The  Villa  Postujlione,  on  the  Posilipo 
road,  is  a  charming  residence,  M-ith 
English  comforts  and  conveniences. 
Madame  Postiglione  is  English. 

In  making  a  bargain  at  an^  of  the 
hotels  for  a  prolonged  stay,  it  is  as 
well  to  have  the  agreement  in  writing, 
as  otherwise  some  landlords  have  no 
scruple  in  raising  the  price.  The 
Hotel  Washington  and  Hotel  No- 
bile  have  been  much  complained  of 
for  such  improper  proceedings.  An 
objectionable  system  has  been  intro- 
duced by  some  of  the  Neapolitan  inn- 
keepers, of  iusistiuc  on  the  amount  of 
their  bills  being  paid  in  gold  or  silver 
coin,  or,  if  tendered  in  bank-notes,  on 
the  discount  of  the  day  between  paper 
and  coin  being  added  to  the  amount 
charged.  Such  a  demand  ought  not 
to  be  tolerated  by  travellers,  as  it 
inflicts  a  heavy  additional  charge,  and 
can  be  resist^  on  legal  grounds,  the 
national  bank-paper  being  the  declared 
legal  tender  in  all  monetary  transac- 
tions. The  placing  of  notices  to  this 
effect  in  travellers'  rooms,  or  at  the 
head  of  their  bills,  carries  with  it  no 
legal  authority  for  such  an  additional 
percentage  to  strangers*  expenses,  al- 
ready very  heavy  in  the  hotels  where 
this  extra  continues  to  be  insisted  upon. 

Travellers  will  do  well  to  remember 
that  the  drinking  water  usually  sup- 
plied at  most  of  the  hotels  is  bad,  and 
IS  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  sickness. 
The  water  in  the  bedrooms  should 
never  be  drunk.  Until  the  completion 
of  the  new  waterworks,  the  only  good 
drinking  water  {acqmt  a  here)  is  the 
Acqua  di  Lione,  with  which  every  hotel 
ought  to  be  supplied,  and  which  should 
always  be  asked  for. 

§  3.  Pensions,  Boarding  Houses. 
— Some  of  the  hotels,  such  as  the  Cro- 
celle,  de  laVille, Washington,  &c.,  admit 
visitors  on  paying  so  much  (8  f.  to  12  f.) 
a  day,  according  to  the  apartments 
occupied,  including  everything  except 
firewood  and  lights.  Among  the  re* 
gular  boarding-houses  are 

Pension  delta  iiirio'ti,  ■nt'xA.  ^wst  \<5i 
the  Hotel  de  la  Villa. 
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Pension  Unicerselle,  Palazzo  Casalta, 
IJioiie  Principe  Amedeo  (Corso  Vitt. 
Kman.),  kept  by  Miss  Phillips  and  re- 
moved from  the  Largo  Vittoria. 

Pension  Britannique,  also  healthily 
situated  in  the  Rione Principe  Amedeo. 

Pension  Anglo-Americaine,  in  the 
Kiviera  di  Chiaia,  kept  by  Mde.  Para- 
disi.  Same  terms  as  the  others.  Com- 
plained of. 

Pension  Turner  Guidotti,  Via  Gio- 
vanni Bausan.  Not  well  situated,  but 
said  to  be  comfortable. 

Pension  AllemandCy  Chiatamone.  Fair. 

Pension  Hassler,  10  Strada  S.  Teresa 
or  Chiaia,  German  cookery. 

Pension  AnglaisCf  in  the  Chiaia. 
Second-rate. 

§  4.  Lodgings,  Houses,  etc. — As  a 
general  rule,  lodgings  and  house-rent 
are  expensive  at  Naples.  The  best  are 
on  the  Riviera  di  Chiaia,  on  the  Chiata- 
mone, and  some  are  now  to  be  found  in 
tlie  new  and  quieter  part  of  the  Corso 
Vitt.  Emanuele.  Those  on  the  Santa 
Lucia  have  fine  views  over  the  E.  por- 
tion of  the  Bay  and  Vesuvius,  but  are 
less  comfortable  in  winter  ;  being  ex- 
posed to  the  N.E.  winds,  and  hence 
less  suited  to  persons  suffering  from 
pulmonary  complaints.  In  the  Lar- 
go del  Municipio,  and  opposite  the 
theatre  of  San  Carlo,  there  are  lodg- 
ings, but  of  an  inferior  description, 
and  seldom  occupied  by  English. 
Small  but  comfortable  apartments 
may  be  had  in  the  Via  Carminello, 
Str.  di  S.  Pasquale,  Str.  Sta.  Teresa, 
and  Largo  deir  Ascensione,  all  situa- 
tions frequented  by  strangers.  The 
house  of  Signor  Ponziglione^  13  Str.  di 
S.  Pasquale,  next  door  to  the  English 
church,  is  highly  to  be  recommended. 
On  the  Mergellina  there  are  several 
lodging-houses  enjoying  fine  views,  but 
they  are  rather  distant  from  the 
quarters  frequented  by  foreign  visitors. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  city  some  good  houses  can  be 
hired.  Their  prices  vary  very  much 
according  to  the  time  of  the  year ;  in 
summer  and  autumn  being  higher. 

House  Agent, — The  different  bankers 
are  the  best  people  to  apply  to  for  in- 
formation with  respect   to  lodgings. 


There  is  also  a  respectable  house- 
agency  at  the  British  reading-room  on 
the  Chiaia. 

§  5.  Trattorie,  Restaurants.— 
Gran  Gaffe  del  Palazzo  Reale,  in  the 
Piazza  del  Plebiscito.  A  good  rest- 
aurant. Breakfast  and  dinner  a  la 
carte,  and  set  dinner,  4  fr.  60  c. 

Cafe  de  F Europe,  close  to  former, 
at  the  comer  of  the  Strada  di  Chiaia 
and  the  Toledo  (Str.  di  Roma)."  Dear. 

Du  Nord,  in  the  Toledo.  Fair  and 
more  reasonable.  Dinners  from  3  fr. 
and  upwards. 

Villa  di  Napoli,  on  the  Toledo  (Str. 
di  Roma).     Fair. 

Vei^mxMth  di  Torino,  on  the  Piazza  del 
Municipio,  well  spoken  of. 

There  are  many  other  trattorie,  but 
they  are  little  frequented  by  strangers. 
Should  the  visitor  wish  to  try  the 
regular  Neapolitan  cuisine,  he  had 
better  obtain  information  as  to  the 
trattorie  the  most  in  vogue  at  the  time 
of  his  visit.  Maccaroni  with  tomato 
{pomi  d'oro")  sauce,  is  a  favourite  Neapo- 
litan dish,  and  very  good ;  but  as  the 
Naples  maccaroni  is  hard,  it  should  be 
ordered  well  cooked  (ben  cotti).  Shell- 
fish soup  {zuppa  di  vongole)  is  another 
favourite ;  and  a  sort  of  ragout  of  the 
insides  of  a  pig  (zuffritto).  Table  wine, 
^  fr.  the  bottle  {caraffo}^  is  coarse  and 
acrid;  Lagrima  Christi  (red),  and 
Capri  (white),  are  good,  when  genuine. 
Beer  of  the  country,  not  bad.  Oysters 
{ostriche),  from  the  Lago  di  Fusaro,  are 
a  great  delicacy.  A  sort  of  lobster 
(ragustra)  is  very  good.  The  Quay  of 
S.  Lucia  is  the  great  place  for  the  sale 
of  shell-fish.  Smoking  is  allowed  in 
all  the  restaurants.  Ladies  can  go  to 
the  principal  ones.  , 

§  6.  Cafes. — Gran  Caffe  del  Palazzo 
Peahj  to  which  is  attached  the  restau- 
rant above  mentioned.  A  handsomely 
fitted  up  establishment,  the  most  fre- 
quented by  strangers. 

Caf^  de  I* Europe,  with  restaurant  as 
above,  much  frequented  by  the  mili- 
tary, and  noisy. 

Caf^  Benvenuto,  in  the  Str.  di  Chiaia. 
Good  ices. 

Caf^d^ Italia,  Str.  di  Roma  (Toledo). 
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Vafi  <h  Grand  Pantlon,  *Dd  Cafe 
SaxioncUe,  in  the  Villa  Naiiouale,  close 
to  vhere  tbe  band  playi. 

A  cup   of  chocolate,  30  lo  50 
breakhst,  coOee,  bread  and  buttei . 
c,   vith  e^i,   I  ly.    A  cup  of  black 
coflee  {oagfnero)  ooatg  20  c. 

The  ica  Iselati),  of  Napli 


to  be  had  in  theerening.  Nothing  bat 
granite,  40  to  50  c. ;  a  sort  of  froicc 
snow  flavoared  with  lemon  or  orange, 
Terj  refVeBbing,  can  be  obtained  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon.  A  ijelalo  costs 
GO  to  80  c. ;  half  portions  can  be 
ordered.  The  iced  water  at  the  cafd 
IB  general!;   bad,  and  had  better  be 

C^ntion  is  recommended  in  the  use 
of  ices,  ^it,  and  all  the  effervescent 
and  acid  wines. 

§  7.  PiaapoBTM.  Police  Office.— 
Though  passports  are  not  legally  re- 
ared from  Bnglish  people  in  Italy,  i1 
u  much  better  to  be  provided  wiui  a 
Foreign  Office  passport,  and  produce 
it  wh«i  asked  for,  rather  thau  argoe 
tile  point  with  a  Bubordinate  official  Ic 
tlie  great  loss  of  time  and  temper.  It 
it  often  necessarj  too,  Ibr  purposes  ol 
identiScatioD,  and  in  some  places 
letters  will  not  be  given  at  the  post- 
office  wirtiout  it.  tta  leaving  Naples 
for  France,  the  visa  of  the  French 
Consol  may  be  necessary ;  but  tra- 
vellers had  better  make  inquiries  on 
Bus  subject  at  their  hotel  or  consulate. 
The  Police  Office  Ik  at  the  Questuni, 
fbnning  part  of  the  Palazio  del 
Hnnicipio,  in  the  Piazza  del  Muni- 
Qpio.  Yachts  should  obtaia  a  bill  of 
hralth  fi>r  the  Gulf  &om  the  SaniU, 
vhich  wil!  save  them  all  trouble  in 
lisiciiig  the  neighboDiing  places. 

§8.  RaIlwavs.— The  Central  Stu- 
ton,  near  the  Porta  Nolana,  is  now 
the  tenninuB  for  all  the  lines,  viz. : — 
Id  Rome,  ■nia  Csscrta,  Capua,  &.  Ger- 
mano,  &c. ;  to  Foggia  and  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic,  dS  Beaevento;  to  S. 
Severino,  eid  Nola  ;  to  Salerno  and 
Eboli  rid  Pompeii ;  and  to  Castellam- 
niare,  For  times  of  departure  and 
&res,  see  published  tune-tables.  Return 


tickets  between  Naples  and  lioiiie, 
available  from  Saturday  to  Monday  ; 
and  between  Naples,  Ancona,  and 
Bologna,  available  for  13  days. 

<}  'J.  Steimem. 
The  Florio,  Peiratio-Daaavaro,  and 

Tritiacria  Companies  are  uow  amal- 
gamated under  the  title  of 

J.  uml  K.  yi:no  J-  Co.,  of  l'„knim. 
3iil!iiiin  from  Naples  for — 

Palermo  daiij,  5-30  P.M. 

Messina  and  Keggio  direct,  Mou- 
day,  Wednesday,  Friday,  5-30  p.m. 

(iiatania,  Syracuse,  Malta,  Monday 
and  Friday,  5'3D  p.m. 

Diamante,  Belvedcra,  Paob, 
Amaiitea,S.  Eufemia,  Pizzo,  Trapcu, 
Giojo,  Tauro.  Messina,  and  Iteggio, 
Saturdaj-,  5-30  p.m. 

Trapaai.  Favignaiio,  Marsala, 
Pautelteria,  Tunis,  every  Monday, 
5-30  P.M. 

Trapani,  Marsala,  Mazzara,  Sci- 
acca,  Porto  E^pedocle,  PaJma, 
Licata,  Terranova,  Scoglitti,  and 
Pozzalbo,everjWedneatlBy,5"30p.M. 

Cefilu,  S.  Blefano.  Capo  d'Or- 
lando,  Patti,  and  Milazzo,  rid  Pa- 
lermo, every  Wednesday  at  5-30 
r.M. ;  aud  &r  the  same  places  every 
Monday  at  530  p.m.,  vi'd  Messina. 

Lipari  and  Salina,  Monday  and 
Friday,  5-:W  P.M. 

Ustica,  every  other  Friday. 
Marseilka  Line. 

I-egborn  and  Nice,  every  Tues- 

Genoa  and  Marseilles,  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  2  P.M. 

Jdriaik  Line. 

Taranto,Gallipoli,BriEdisi,  Corfu, 
Bari,  Ancona,  Zara,  Venice,  snd 
Trieste,  every  Monday,  5'30  P.u. 

Sira,  Dardanelles,  and  Constan- 
tinople, 5'30  P.M. 

Smlma  and  Satoniceo,  every  other 
Friday,  5-30  p.m. 

S^Aattino  Company  — To  Bombay, 
STth  of  every  month,  tid  the  Sues 
Canal,   calling  at  Messeoa,    Catania, 
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Port-S«id,  Suei  uid  Aden— to  Alei- 
andria  (Egjpt),  erery  Thonday, 
touchiog  at  Meuins  ana  Catanift — to 
Genoa,  3  times  a  month — to  Cagliari 
(SardinU),  and  Tunis  every  Friday  at 
nnoD,  meeting  liie  boat  rrom  Tunis  fur 
Malu  and  Tripoli. 

Genoa  every  Mouday  at  6  p.m..  and 
everr  Wednesday  at  10  P.M.,  the  latter 
touching  at  Leghorn. 

Steamers  In  Ischis,  touching  at  Pro- 
cida,  twice  a  day  in  the  sammer months, 
once  a  day  at  other  times;  to  Ponza. 
to  C^ipri,  daily  in  the  eammcr,  very 
uncertain.  - —  For  information  as  tr. 
dales  of  sailing,  fares.  Six.,  see  the 
different  companies'  advertisements,  to 
be  fonnd  at  all  tlie  hotels. 

§  10,  CoNBOLiiKs.  — The  Sriiish 
Consulate  is  in  the  Vico  Calascione, 
Monte  di  Dio,  Pizzo  Falcone.  frencA 
Cuasidale,  Sttada  Poerio(Vico  Freddo) 
near  the  Piazza  dei  Martiri.  Umtcil 
States  Consulate,  52  Piazza  del  Mnni- 

§  11.  Bankehs.— W.  J.  Turner  and 
Co.,  64,  Strada  S.  Lucia.  Holme  and 
C".,  Vico  Flavio  Gioja,  near  the  Port. 
Barff,  Vico  Prirao  Piliero.      Messrs. 

Meuricoffre  and  Co.,  .52,  Piazza  del 
Municipio.  Gold  aiid  bank-notes  may 
be  changed  for  the  paper  currency  of 
the  country  at  any  of  the  numerous 
money-changers ;    but    the    stranger 
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right  exchange  is  givea. 

§  12.  Post  Office.— In  the  Palazzo 
Gravina,Stradadi  Moutoliveto.  Open 
9  A.n.,  (0  S  P.M.  It  is  better  to  have 
letters  addressed  to  the  care  of  some 
iMinker  or  merchant,  or  to  an  hotel. 
The  prepayment  is  30  cenliraes. 

Branch  offices  in  the  Via  di  Chiaia, 
at  the  corner  of  the  Largo  Garofalo,  in 
the  quarter  inhabited  by  foreigners, 
and  in  the  Via  Poria  in  the  centre  of 
the  old  city.  Letter-boxes  indifferent 
parts  of  the  city. 

Never  send  douMe  letters  :  they  are 
thought  to  contain  money,  and  are 
liable  to  be  lost. 

Foreign  mails,  >'.«.  to  France,  I^uff- 
land,  Germany,  the  N.  of  Italy,  includ- 
ing Some  and  TuscaDy.  are  despatched 
tince  daily  30  cent,  for  15 


H  oz.).  Mails  are  despatched  to  all 
parts  of  the  Italian  kingdom  every 
day  (20c),  and  to  Sicily  by  the  con- 
tract steamers  )ieveral  times  a-ireek. 

§  13.TELEGUFBB.— The  office  is  at 
Che  General  Post-office.  Pal.  Gravina, 
Strada  di  Montoliveto.  20  words  to 
London  9  frs. ;  10  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  10  frs.;  to  France,  i 
frs.;  to  Germany,  5  fri. ;  to  Russia, 
1 1  frs. ;  to  New  York  55  frs.  For 
the  whole  of  Italy,  15  words  1  fr.,each 
extra  word  1U  c.  Branch  offices  iQ 
different  parts  of  the  town, 

§  14.  Medical  Men. — Visitors  are 
recommended  to  write  to.  or  call  on, 
the  medical  men  whose  services  they 
wish  to  secure,  as  hotel -keepers  and 
commissionaires  often  intentionally 
mislead  strangers,  by  saying  that  the 
doctor  sent  for  is  out,  or  has  left,  iu 
order  that  they  may  obtain  a  gra- 
tuity from  some  one  else. 

Fh!jsiclana.—J.  A.  Sfeazies,  M.D. 
Edin.,  F.RC.S.  Edin.,  Palazzo  Volpi- 
eelli,  267,  Riviera  di  Chiaia.  G.  It. 
Wyatt,  LJtC.P.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S. 
Lond.,  Palazzo  Calabretto,  Str.  S. 
Catarina  di  Chiaia.  Comin.  Amaldo 
Cantani,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medi- 
cine, Palazzo  Tarsia.  C.  Barringer, 
M.D.  Paris.  Sir.  Vittoris.  Dr.  M. 
Jlalbranc,  physician  to  the  Interna- 
tional Hospital,  Vico  Stretto  di  Mira- 


1  Pelusciann,  45, 


coli. 

Sui;jaon3.— Cavali  ei 
Strada  San   Carlo,      ur,   iiiia.     ur. 
Felice  de  Eeniis.     Dr.    Trinchera.    Dr. 
Luiiiliio,  37  Largo  Garofalo  aChiaja. 

Dentists, — Mr.  Dempster,  210,  Ri- 
viera di  Chiua,  American.  Dr.  Ath'it- 
son,  48,  I^argo  S.  Ferdlnando,  English, 
Ballot,  Sir,  di  S.  Carlo, 

Hair  Dresscrs.~For  Ladies;  Vinti, 
Palazzo  Serra  Capriola,  21 1  Riviera  di 
Chiaja.  a  superior  artis'e,  very  highly 
recommended.  For  Qentlemem  Vinti, 
Strada  di  Chiaja,  also  much  recom- 
mended. 

§  15.  Shops,  Thadesfeopix. — The 
fidlowing  list  will  include  moat  of 
the  shops  coDtuning  thinga  required 
by  visitors,  but  it  is  as  wellalways,  in 
the  case  of  anything  very  partdcaW, 
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toaskdieadTioeofyourlNuiker.  The 

belt  shops  will  be  foniid  ia  the  StradD 
di  Roma  and  CUiaia,  on  the  Piazza  dc' 
Martin,  and  that  del  Muuicipio,  and 
in  the  neiKhbonrhood  of  tht  Largo 
Vitlorio.  It  mqst  be  bome  in  luind 
that  in  man;  native  »hupg  it  is  slill 
necesaarj  to  bargain.  Those,  however. 
which  have  aotprir  fxt  (pn'iio  fisii) 
writun  up,  should  be  M  much  at  pos- 
able  avoided. 

a.  Chemiata. — Valeatlno  and  Sagnw. 
Largo  Garo&lo,  good  medicines  n-oro 
Englfmd. 

6.  Booiaelleri  and  StaiiotKri.— Loea- 
cher,  Str.  di  Romn  (Toledo),  well  eu[>- 
plied  with  new  English  workaj  Hand- 
books, Gnides,  Mat's,  Photographs,  &c 
— E>orant,  the  British  Library,  267,  Ki- 
Tiera  di  Chiaia ;  Tauchniiz  Editions, 
Handbooks,  &c. :  a  Reading-room  and 
a  Circulatius  library  attached,  tioth 
well  supplied,  and  much  patroniied 
bj  English  and  American  visitors. 
— Delkeii  and  Rochoil,  Piaiza  del 
Plebiscito,  have  a  ^ood  assortineDl  of 
English  and  foreign  books.  Maps, 
Handbooks.  Guide-books  of  Naples, 
Photographs,  and  Music  j  English  I 
spoken.  G.  Dura,  for  modern  French 
and  iLalian  books.  No.  10.  Via  di 
Cbi^a,  aod  at  No.  40.  Via  di  San 
Carlo,  opiiodte  the  Theatre,  fur  old 
books,  of  which  be  hai  a  very  large 
collection,  especially  oonnecleii  wiih 
Naples  and  its  provinces.  Tipaldi, 
57,  Strada  Montolivelo,  English  woler- 
coloursattddrawingmaterials,  Richter 
sad  Co.,  Portico  of  S.  Francesco  di 
Paola,  lithographic  printing,  writing, 
drawing,  and  painting  malerials. 

0.  PMographa,  Vieica  of  Nnj^es.—  Fer- 
relli,  23,  Chiatamone,  good  portraits. 
Arena,  7.  Str.  Pace,  and  Piazza  del 
Marteri,  good.  Sommer  and  Bebles. 
Str.  S.  Caterina  a  Chiaia,  capital  vie'S 
of  Naples,  Pompeii,  ice,  and  of  works 
in  the  Museum.  Gatti  and  Dura,  IS, 
Str.  del  Gigante,  have  a  great  variety 
of  views  in  goaac/ie,  a  style  so  peculiar 
to  Naples.  Pira,  13  Largo  Carolina, 
also  for  goaaahe.  Cesare  Uva,  IbS, 
Riviera  di  Chiaia,  gouache.  Miss  Le 
Jeune,  -17  Strada  Cavallarizza  a 
Chi^ja,  aartea  da  rieilea, 

[a  It  oij/.] 


I  d.  I'rocision  aad  Wing  ifem/ianU.— 
'  I..ogier,  in  the  I«rgo  di  Vittoria. 
I'riuoipe,  Ptr.  Cavaileriia.  Vitolo, 
Gradoni  di  Chiaia.  Pactaaao,  Largo 
S.  Perdinando.  Kavel,  Str.  di  Itoma 
(Toli'do)  ;  excellent  cluirc'iterie,  butter, 
and  Italian  cheese. 

e.  Drcsiiiuiteri,  Drapers,  SUh  Mercen, 
Mde.  Elizabeth,  J  23  Str.  di  Cbiaia, 
prices  moderate.  Carilon,  209,  Sir.  di 
Chiaia,  expensive.  Giroux,  216,  ditto. 
Nethery,  235.  Str.  di  Chiaia,  first  floor. 
Piconia,ia  the  same  street.  Pszenuy. 
FasB,  Palazzo  Calabritto.  Ricco.S,  Str. 
S.  Catcriua  a  Chiaia.  Poma,  Str.  di 
Chiaia.  Valentino,  55,  Vico  Lungo 
del  Cflao.  Grimwood,  Str.  di  Chiaia. 
I'ercuoco,  Str.  di  Roma  (Toledo). 
A.  Keynard,  7,  Via  dellft  Pace.  A. 
C'aillard,  Chiatamone.  Tragnla  and 
Anteri,2S8,Str.  diKonia.  P.  Marasca, 
67,  Str.  di  Fiorentiiii ;  these  last  t«<i 
for  SiciHon  silk,  a  cheap  article. 

/.  2!;.'fars.— LennoQ,  2,  Str.  S.  Cate- 
riiia  a  Chiaia.  Mackenzie,  50,  Largo 
Oappella.  Kieper,  Str.  de  Monioliveto. 
Schultz,  19,  Largo  S.  Cateriua  a 
Chiaia.  Tesorone,  185,  Plassnel,  205. 
and  De  Vallier,  256,  Str.  di  Koroa. 
Perinot,  French  lailor.  Sir.  di  Chiaia. 
Pierce,  Str.  S.  Cateriua  a  Chiaia,  for 
English  ready  made  articles,  also 
general  bazaar. 

g.  Boot  and  .SAocmdfers. — Burring- 
ton,  English  bootmaker,  Palazzo  Par- 
(anna.  Patella,  Largo  Garofulo.  For 
ladies— Toro,  61,  and  De  Nolaris,  189, 
Str,  di  Chiaia.  Finoia,  Palazzo  Kli- 
randa.  Sir.  S.  Orsola  a  Chiaia. 

/i.  NairdresMr  ami  IWfamer. — 
Zempl,  -13,  Str.  S.  Caterina  a  Chiaia. 
>apiL'B  soap  may  be  obtained  here, 
and  at  Hellet  and  Co.,  ISO,  Str.  di 
lioma  [Toledo)  ;  the  price  is  2  to  3  fr. 
a  puiind  for  the  best  quality  ;  there  are 
Iwo,  the  brown  and  the  white ;  the 
latter  ie  10  be  prefv-rred,  the  excess  of 
alkali  (potash)  being  removed  ft^m 
if,  and  which,  wlien  lefl,  is  likely  to 
irritate  theskin. 

I.  Oioucrs.— Bosd,179,  Str.  di  Roma, 
the  most  fashionable,  but  expensive. 
Cremonesi,  50,  Largo  S.  Ferdinando. 
Budillon,  19,  Str.  Sau  Carlo,  and  198, 
Str.  di  Chiaia.    Prattico,  23,  Sir.  S. 
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Giacomo.  PelleraD0,561,Str.diChiaia, 
a  good  workman  for  eloves  made  to 
measure.  Sangiovanni,  67,  Str.  di 
Chiaia.  L.  Costa,  Str.  di  Chiaia.  Mon- 
agna,  294,  Str.  di  Roma.  A  good 
pair  of  gloves  costs  ^m  1^  to  3 
frs.  Naples  gloves  being,  for  the  most 
part,  made  of  lamb-skin,  are  always  in- 
ferior to  the  kid  gloves,  properly  so 
called,  of  Paris  ;  bat  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lamb-skin  for  gloves  the  Nea- 
politans have  certainly  an  advantage 
over  their  French  competitors  in  the 
same  material. 

k.  Coral,  ZavOy  and  Tortoisesheli  Orna- 
ments and  Works, — Squadrilli,  7,  Str. 
della  Pace — one  of  the  largest  and  best 
assorted  dealers  in  coral  at  Naples, 
and  with  fixed  prices :  he  is  a  large 
exporter  to  the  United  States;  he 
also  sells  lava  and  tortoise-shell  works, 
and  the  costume  figures  of  the  Cala- 
brian  and  Sicilian  peasantry  from  Cas- 
tel^rone.  S.  Labriola,  269  Riviera  di 
Chiaia,  very  good  for  tortoise-shell. 
Gagliardi,  Piazza  Vittoria.  Michele 
Piccioue,  221,  Riviera  di  Chiaia. 
Tagliaferri,  43,  in  the  same  street. 
Casalta  (see  below.  Jewellers),  G. 
Stella,  9,  Str.  della  Pace.  The  pre- 
tended lava  ornaments  are  generally 
made  of  varieties  of  ordinary,  lime- 
stone, found  in  fragments  amongst 
the  ancient  volcanic  deposits  in  the 
Fosso  Grande  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius 
and  on  the  Marina  of  Resina.  The 
most  varied  assortments  of  tortoise-shell 
work  will  be  found  in  the  shops  on  the 
Piazza  del  Municipio. 

/.  Watchmaliers.  —  Gutwenger,  Str. 
Sta.  Caterina. 

m.  Jewellers.  —  Casalta,  7,  Largo 
Cappella,  is  celebrated  for  his  imita- 
tions of  ancient  jewellery ;  he  keeps 
also  a  large  assortment  of  coral  orna- 
ments. Musto,  Str.  Sta.  Caterina. 
Giacinto  Melillo,  famous  for  imita- 
tions of  ancient  gold  work,  may  be 
strongly  recommended. 

n.  Music  and  Musical  Instruments, — 
Girard,  Str.  di  Roma  (Toledo).  Clau- 
setti,  18,  Str.  S.  Carlo.  Foreign 
music  at  Detken's,  who  keeps  also 
the  collection  of  Neapolitan  songs. 
Pianos  may  be  hired  of  Helzel,  138, 


Largo  Sta.  Caterina  a  Chiaia,  at  Sie- 
ver*8.  Pal.  Franca vella,  and  at  Niville's 
from  £rard*s  of  Paris,  who  is  also 
a  manu&cturer  at  2,  Banchi  Nnovi 
Montoliveto.  Chieschi,  piano-tuner, 
35,  Via  di  S.  Pietro  a  Majella.  Vinac- 
cia,  .53  Rua  Catalana,  manufacturer  of 
violins,  guitars,  and  strings. 

0.  Imitation  Etruscan  Vases  and 
Terra-Cottas. — Giustiniani,  10  to  16, 
Str.  Marineila,  and  also  in  the  Str.  S. 
Lucia.  Colonnese,  21,  27,  and  69,  Str. 
Marineila.  Mollica,  Str.  S.  Lucia,  who 
has  very  successfully  imitated  Urbino 
or  Raphael  ware  in  coarser  pottery. 

p.  Dealers  in  Antiquities,  Old  China, 
&c. — Signor  A.  Castellani,  brother  of 
the  celebrated  jeweller  at  Rome,  No.  5 
on  the  Chiatamone,  has  a  large  collec- 
tion of  ancient  gems,  coins,  bronzes, 
Italo-Greek  or  Etruscan  vases  and 
jewellery;  his  series  of  cameos  and 
intaglios  is  very  rich,  especially  those 
from  Sicily  and  Magna  Grtecia ;  Signor 
C.  sells  also  reproductions  in  bronze  of 
the  most  celebrated  specimens  of  sta- 
tuary in  the  Museum.  Barone,  Palazzo 
della  Rossa,  in  the  Str.  della  TrinitJi 
Maggiore,  No.  6,  first  floor.  Di  Cres- 
cenzo,  87  and  88,  S.  Lucia.  Cali,  16, 
Str.  S.  Caterina  a  Chiaia.  Donna 
Serafina  and  Scognamiglio,  97,  Str. 
Costantinopoli.  James,  Sir.  della  Pace. 

Coloured  Marbles, — Beautiful  Vitu- 
lano  marbles,  from  quarries  near  Bene- 
vento,  may  be  seen  at  54,  Piazza  Ca- 
vour,  near  the  Museum. 

q.  Miscellaneous. — ^Under  this  head- 
ing may  be  mentioned  Old  Lace, — Mad. 
Cali,  159,  Riviera  di  Chiaia.  Parasols, 
i^ans.— Martino,  21 1,  Riviera  di  Chiaia. 
Fancy  Embroidery,  German  Wools,  i&c. — 
At  the  Gagne  Petit,  2 1,  Str.  di  San  Carlo. 

§  16.  Reading  Rooms,  News- 
papers.— The  principal  Heading  Bown 
is  at  the  British  Library,  mentioned 
under  the  heading  h.  Booksellers,  Eng- 
lish and  American  Newspapers  are  to 
be  found  at  most  of  the  banks.  The 
principal  caf^s  have  a  good  supply  of 
French  and  Italian  ones.  The  *  Pun- 
golo '  is  the  best  known  paper  published 
at  Naples,    it^  appears    late    in    the 
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eyening;  the  'Giornale  de  Napoli* 
(fiieudly  to  the  GoTemment)  and  the 
•  Boma '  come  out  earlier :  they  all  con- 
tain very  little  foreign  news. 

§  17.  Servants. — Those  desirous  of 
engaging  servants  for  any  time,  had 
hetter  make  inquiries  at  their  bankers'. 
The  wages  of  a  valet-de-place  are 
firom  5  to  6  fr.  a  day.  Antonio  di 
Antonio,  who  may  be  heard  of  at  the 
H.  des  Etrangers,  is  a  good  cicerone  for 
the  cit^^and  itsenvirons,and  an  excellent 
travelling-servant  for  persons  wishing 
to  proceed  to  Sicily  and  through  the  pro- 
vinces, where  he  has  travelled  wiUi 
several  of  our  countrymen,  by  whom  he 
is  recommended  highly  for  his  intelli- 
gence, honesty,  and  activity ;  he  speaks 
both  French  and  English.  Giuseppe 
Luise  is  well   known   to  yachtsmen 


I  as  an  attendant,  and  has  excellent  testi- 
monials. 

§  18.  Carriages,  Omnibuses, 
Boats. — ^The  charge  for  job  car- 
riages for  the  city  and  immediate 
vicmity  is  20  to  25  fr.  a  day,  with  a 
buonamano  of  2  to  3  fr.  to  the  driver ; 
for  half  a  day  12  to  15  fr.  including 
bounamano.  In  winter,  when  the 
carriage  is  hired  by  the  month,  the 
common  charge  is  from  450  to  600 
fr.  per  month,  stipulating  for  an  open 
carriage  by  day  and  a  close  one  by 
night ;  and  that  the  enga^ment  is  for 
a  calendar  month,  otherwise  a  dispute 
may  arise.  The  biionamano  per  month  is 
25  fr. 

Any  complaints  should  be  made  at 
the  Ufficio  centrale  del  corso  pubblico, 
on  the  first-floor  of  the  Municipio. 


PUBLIC  CARRIAGES:  OFFICIAL  TARIFF. 


CoTBa  or  course  within  the  city  limitsi, 
not  to  exceed  i  an  hour,  and  for  l  or  2 

persons 

Bj  hour,  1st  hour    « , 

Subsequent  hours , 


I 


Posilipo 

Fuori  Orotta 

Bagnoll  and  Lake  of  Agnano  .  .  . 
Vomero  and  AntiKnano  '  .  .  .  . 
Capo  di  Monte  village  and  Park-gate 

Portici 

Resina 

Torre  del  Oreco 

S.  Giorgio  a  Cremano) 

Barra  .    .     .     .    j 


1  horse, ! 
open,  by 
day. 


To  places  beyond  the  city  limits : — 


Lire. 
0*70 

1*50 
1-10 


1- 
1- 
2" 
1- 
1" 
1- 
2" 
2 


50 
20 
50 
75 
76 
75 
00 
50 


1-75 


nriST;  '    2  horses, 


Lire. 
1*10 

2*10 
1*50 


Lire. 
1*40 

2*20 
1*60 


2- 
1' 
3: 
2< 
2- 
2- 
2- 
3" 


25 
75 
25 
50 
50 
55 
00 
75 


2-50 


2  horses, 
by  night 

Lire. 
2-20 

3.20 
2.20 


A  special  bargidn  must  be  made  for 
greater  distances,  and  the  above  rates 
are  from  the  nearest  cabstand  to  the 
place,  otherwise  a  course  (70  c.  for  one ,' 
horse,  1  fr.  40  c  for  2  horses)  is  to  be 
added. 

The  limits  of  the  city  course  are : — 
the  Tondo  of  Capodimonte,  La  Casa 
die  Cineri  ai  Qranili,  the  Ponte  di 
Casanova,  the  commencement  of  the 
Str.  S.  Giovanni  a  Paolo,  the  Corso 
Vittorio  Emannele  from  the  Infras- 
cata,  Le  Fontanelle  in  the  Lsurgo  delle 
Mortelle,  the  Fountain  of  the  Lion 


at  Mergellina,  and  Piedigrotta.  The 
village  tariff  is  only  applicable  when 
the  carriage  is  taken  from  a  stand  close 
to  the  city  limit :  from  other  places 
there  will  be  the  fare  of  a  city  course 
to  pay  in  addition.  20  c.  is  charged  for 
any  article  of  luggage,  large  or  small. 

When  carriages  are  taken  for  5  or 
6  hours  a  bargain  should  be  made, 
paying  I  fr.  for  every  hour,  or  nt  most 
1  fr.  50  c.  for  the  first  and  1  each  hour 
afterwards. 

The  Neapolitan  Tramways  Co.  have 
carriages  starting  early  for  Pozzuoli, 


84  SAPLKs;  baths;  churchks;  autists. 

Baie,  the  obiervatory  of  Veforia*.  \  stipend  is  now  dependent  on  tlie  pew 
&e  in  which  «  place  may  be  taken  i  reuta,  and  on  the  contribution*  of  ^iw- 
or  ihr.  eiciinion  there  and  bacli.  I  (ore.  The  style  of  the  ehurch  i»  eariy 
Thtre  ii  alio  a  Tramaxuj  mnnicg  I  liii^lish  ;  the  painted  windows  are  by 
along  the  Chiaia  and  the  Strada  Nnova  Wailes;  the  mosaic  work  of  the  re- 
to  Portid.  '  Ttiot    IE  by   Salviali,  the   fignre   of 

"'      -      id  the  bordoring  being  taken 


I  speinmeDs  of  early  Christian  a. 
n.gbt)  rnn  ajong   aii     '"e   p"""!™  I  i,  iho  kplee  Mi«enm/ 
thoronghfarw.  and  at  the  S.  eod  of  J.^^,,^™  aurcA.-In  the 

'^«,*"2?»  ?'    ^r*-   T\     f^    Largo  diCap^UaVeeohia.    Services 
Carlo   Theatre.   Ihey   w.ll    be   found     ,_,  l^^^       If^^  ,,„.,  ^nd  3-30  P.M. 

W  the  RIy.  Stat.,  or  K  to  Portiei,  or    _         preddo (Str,  Poerio).   Services 
W.  along  the  Cb,aia.  ,  „„  g^^j^^,  „  ^  ^„^  and  midday. 

SoaAxiati  with  4  oars  eost  per  day  i  Wale^ian  Methodist  Mitsum  C/mrch, 
abont  IS  fr. ;  with  2  oare  from  Naples  fltr.  Nardones.  Services  on  Sundays 
to  Portiei,  a  fr. ;  a  seat  in  the  [  j.t  midday,  and  7  p.m.  For  Baman 
market-boau  which  sail  dail^  for  Catholic  Chnrc/ies,  see  Description  of 
Sorrento,  Caalellammare,  Capri,  or  ^sples,  §  1 5. 
iMhia,  about  2  fr,  g  21.    Teichebb    of   Lahodaoes, 

S  19.  Bathb.— There  are  bathing '  Dbawino  and  Mnaic.  The  names  and 
ertablishmenH  in  tbeStr.  drlla  Pace;  iddresaes  of  the  best  masters  can  be 
the  Lar™  S.  Marco ;  the  Via  Bella-  I  ""enained  at  Dorant  s,  Loescher's,  or 
dona  a  Chiftia ;  and  at  the  H.  de  Itoma,  ■  aelken's  Library, 
in  the  S.  Lucia.  Hot  salt-water  bathf  ,  g  23,  Abtists.— S™;pior9.— Persico, 
can  be  procured  at  the  last-named,  jnd  Gennaro  Cftli,  in  the  Piaiia  Ca- 
They  are  not  recommended  by  the  four,  under  the  Museum.  Solari,  in 
faculty.  Near  the  Ponte  della  Mad- !  his  studio  under  the  Albergo  de'  Po- 
dalena  are  baths  in  the  river  Sebeto.      I  leri.  Pointn-s.^Smiu-giaBsi,  13,  Strada 


n!-B 


In  using  salt-water  batba  it  wili  |  Bisignano.  Guena,  in  the  Museum. 
be  important  to  ascerlain  where  the  ■,  GonsalvoCarelli,  66,  Rivieradi  Chiaia. 
water  ban  been  obtained,  as  it  is  too  Achille  Carelli,  57,  Bivieradi  Chiaia. 
often  taken  at  the  ai^oining  pier.  I  VerloeC,  I«rgo  Ascensione  a  Chi^a. 
close  to  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  |Morelli,47,ViaaelIa  Pace.  Di  Napoli, 
most  pestilential  druna  of  the  city.  |  vico  S.  Aniello.  Gigante  (Giacinio), 
Avoid  for  the  same  reason  the  sea<  '  gajita  della  Salute,  Daclerc,  S.  Teresa 
bathing  on  the  beach,  in  front  of  the  j  a  Chiaia.  Pietrocola  is  a  good  painter 
Villa  Heale,  where  huts  are  set  up  in  |  of  portraits  in  minhiture.  Solari  for 
the  summer  months  opposite  the  out-  I  small  views  and  sketcbes  of  environs 
fell  of  the  several  drains  on  it.  Persons  of  Naples,  under  the  H6tel  des  Etran- 
who  require  nea-balhing  will  do  better  ,  gers,  Chiatamone.  Caruson,  13,  Strada 
Sorreoto,  Capri,   or   Ischia.   Mergellina  and  at  the  Museum,  for 


Never  bathe  for  two  or  three  day; 
after  rain  ;  neglect  of  this  precaution 
wUl  nearly  always  be  followed  by  an 
attack  of  fever. 

S  20.  Chcbcbeb. — Church  of  Ettglan^. 
—Christ  Ch.,  in  the  Via  diS.  Paaquale, 
openingout  of  theChiaia;  the  gronnd 

rn  which  it  stands  was  given  by 
Italian  Government.  Services  on 
Sundays  at  11  a.m.,  and  3' IS  p.m.; 
on  ffestivala,  and  every  Wednesday  and 


Friday,  ai'll  a.m.     The  chain's  I     "Jftiwunt,— See 


iature  portraits  and  copies  of  the 
old  masters.  Pira,  22,  17  Largo  Caro- 
lina, is  a  painter  of  landscapes  in 
gouache — a  class  of  art  almost  pecu- 
liar to  Naples:  other  artists  in  thig 
branch  are  Di  Crescenzo,  19,  Chiata* 
mone,  Romano,  and  Signora  Sciorati. 
Palazzi,  for  animals,  Via  della  Face  47. 
§  23.  Phincipal  Sioars.  —  (N.B. 
For  the  best  mode  of  distributing  the 

§24  below.) 
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C%urcA^.— *Cathedral(p.  109).  *Santa 
Chiara  (p.  119).  *S.  Domeuico 
Ma^giore  (p.  120.  S.  Filippo 
Nen  (p.  124).  S.  Giovanni  a  Car- 
bonara  (p.  126).  *  L'lncoronata 
(p.  US),  S.  Lorenzo  (p.  129).  8. 
Maria  dell'  Annunziata  (p.  130). 
S.  Maria  la  Nuova  (p.  132).  *S. 
Martino  (p.  134).  Santa  Anna  (p. 
136).    ♦  S.  Severino  (p.  139). 

Faiaoes, — Re&le(p.  >7ft.)  Capodimnnte 
(p.  175).  Fondi  (p.  177).  ♦Gra- 
vina  (Post  Office)  (p.  1 77).  ♦  Sant- 
angelo  (p.  178).  Castel  Nuovo 
(p.  97). 

Catacombs, — p.  91. 


Cemeteries,  —  Campofanto  Nuovo   (p. 

UO.) 
Theatres.—^,  Carlo  (p.  105). 

The  best  points  of  vt9toare  Camaldoli 
(p.  18:4).  Sant  Klmo  (p.  99).  Strada 
^uova  di  Posilipo  (p.  i83).  Belvedere 
of  S.  Martino  (p.  136.) 

An  Intematiofial  Hospital  has  been 
established  in  Vico  Stretto  ai  Miracoli, 
off  the  Foria,  where  a  large  number  of 
British  seamen  find  relief  at  moderate 
cost,  and  it  deserves  the  patronage  of 
English  visitors.  The  resident  Pbv- 
sician  and  Matron  speak  English. 
Apply  to  Dr.  Menzies.  It  depends  on 
voluntary  subscriptions. 
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§  1.  GENERAL  TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  city  of  Naples,  situated  in  40* 
52'  N.  lat.  and  14°  15'  K  long,  from 
Greenwich,  disputes  with  Constanti- 
nople the  claim  of  occupying  the  most 
beautiful  site  in  Europe.  It  is  built  on 
the  N.  shores  of  the  Gulf,  which  is 
upwards  of  35  English  m.  in  circuit, 
mm.  the  Capo  della  Campanella  on 
the  S.E.,  to  the  Capo  di  Miseno  on  the 
N.  W. ;  and  more  than  52  m.  in  circuit, 


§  25.  Excursions 190 

if  we  include  the  islands  of  Capri  and 
Ischia,  from  the  Punta  Carena,  the  S. 
point  of  Capri,  to  the  Punta  dell*  Im- 
peratore,  the  W.  point  of  Ischia. 

The  country  which  lies  along  the  N.E. 
shores  of  this  Bay  is  an  extensive  flat, 
continuous  with  the  great  plaun  of  the. 
Campania  Felix.  The  river  Sebeto, 
Sebetus,  flows  through  it.  In  ancient 
times  a  marsh,  it  is  now  under  culti- 
vation principally  as  mwYftX.  ^x^eas,, 
from  which  the  capVXaV  0^«me»  \\aN^\^ 
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abundant  supply  of  vegetables.    Be- 
tween Naples  and  the  chain  of   the 
Apennines,  Vesuvius  rises  insulated  in 
the  plain,  its  lower  slopes  studded  with 
densely-peopled  villages.    Along    the 
coast,  between  Vesuvius  and  the  sea,  are 
the  towns  of  Portici,  Resina,  Torre  del 
Greco,  Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  and  the 
sites    of   Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 
Beyond  the  Samo,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  phun,  and  at  the  point  where  the 
coast  suddenly  bends  to  the  W.,  is  the 
town  of  Castellammare,  near  the  site  of 
UtabuB,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Sant* 
Angelo,  the  highest  point  of  that  moun- 
tain    range    which    forms    the    S.E. 
boundary  of  the  Bay,  an  offshoot  froip 
the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines.    Be- 
tween Castellammare  and  the  Capo  della 
Campanella    are  the  towns  of  Vico, 
Meta,  Sorrento,  and  Massa.    About  4 
m.  from  the  extremity  of  the  Promon- 
tory lies  Capri,  which  is  17  m.  in  a 
direct  line  from  Naples. 

The  coast  to  the  W.  of  Naples,  as  far 
as  the  Promontory  of  Misenum,  is  more 
broken  and  irregular.  The  Promontory 
of  Posilipo  separates  the  Bay  of  Naples 
from  that  of  Pozzuoli,  and  conceals  Mi- 
senum from  the  city.  Following  the 
coast  is  the  island  of  Nisida.  Further 
on,  and  more  inland  on  the  rt.,  are 
the  extinct  craters  of  the  Solfatara,  of 
the  Lake  of  Agnano,  and  of  Astroni. 
Beyond  these,  on  a  tongue  of  land, 
stands  Pozzuoli ;  passing  which  is  the 
Monte  Nuovo,  and  farther  still  the 
Lake  of  Avemus,  the  Lucrine  Lake, 
the  ruins  of  CumtB,  the  Lake  of  Fu- 
saro,  Baisc,  the  Elysian  Fields,  the  Mare 
Morto,  and  the  port  and  promontory  of 
Misenum.  Beyond  Misenum  are  the 
islands  of  Procida  and  Ischia.  The 
Bay  between  Ischia  and  Capri  is  14  m. 
"wide,  its  length  from  W.  to  E.  is  about 
15. 

Naples  itself  is  built  at  the  base  and 
on  the  slopes  of  a  range  of  hills  which 
have  the  general  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. This  range  is  divided  into 
two  natural  depressions  by  a  transverse 
ridge  bearing  in  its  different  portions  the 
names  of  Capodimonte,  St.  Elmo,  and 
Pizzofalcone,  and  terminating  on  tilie  S. 
in  the  small  promontory  on  which 
Btauds   the   Castel   delP    Ovo.      The 


crescent  which  lies  to  the  £.  of  this 
ridge  includes  the  largest   and   most 
ancient  portion  of  the  city,  extending 
from  the  flanks  of  Capodimonte  and  St. 
Elmo  to  the  Sebeto,  and  including  within 
its  circuit  the  principal  public  edifices 
and  establishments.   It  is  intersected 
from  N.  to  S.  by  a  long  street,  of  which 
the  lower  portion  is  the  Toledo  or  Str. 
di  Roma ;  and  is  perhaps  more  densely 
peopled  than  any  town  of  the  same  extent 
in  Europe.    The  crescent  on  the  W.  of 
St.  Elmo  is  the  modem  city,  known  as  the 
Chiaia,  and  commencing  with  the  long 
Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,   it  is  con- 
nected with  the  E.  portion  by  the  streets 
running  down  from  it  which  occupy  the 
depression  between  St.  Elmo  and  Pizzo- 
falcone, and  by  a  broad  road  which  ex- 
tends along  the  shore  at  the  foot  of 
Pizzofalcone,  to  the  Villa  Reale  and  the 
Mergellina  on  the  W.    This  street  or 
quay  bears  in   its   various  parts  the 
names  of  II  Gigante,  Santa  Lucia,  Chia- 
tamone,  and  Vittoria.  The  Chiaia  forms 
a  long  and  somewhat  narrow  strip  of 
streets  and  squares  occupying  the  space 
between  the  sea  and  the  lower  depres- 
sions of  the  Vomero.    A  broad  street, 
called  the  Riviera  di  Chiaia,  running 
parallel  to  the  shore,  bordered  on  the  ^l . 
by  handsome  houses,  where  many  of  the 
foreign  visitors  reside,  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  public  gardens  called  the  Villa 
Nazionaie,  passes  along  its  whole  length. 
At  the  extremity  of  the   Chiaia  are 
the  quarters  of   the  Piedigrotta   and 
the  Merffellina.    From  the  former  the 
Grotta  ai  Posilipo  leads  to  Pozzuoli. 
From  the  Mergellina  a  good  road  winds 
over  the  S.  face  of  the  promontory  to 
the  same  town. 

The  length  of  Naples  from  the  Pont 
della  Maddalena  to  the  Mergellina  is 
4  m. ;  the  breadth  from  the  Capodi- 
monte to  the  Castel  dell'  Ovo  is  2^  m. 

There  are  more  than  1300  streets,  in 
which  the  houses  are  regularly  num- 
bered. Strada  is  the  term  applied  to 
broad  streets;  Vicot  Vicolo,  and  Vico- 
lettOf  are  the  names  respectively  for  a 
narrow  street,  a  lane,  and  an  alley ;  a 
hilly  street  lesiding  from  the  new  to  the 
old  town,  is  called  Calata  ;  one  leading 
to  the  suburbs /Sa/tYa;  streets  so  steep 
as  to  require  steps,  are  Oradone;  and 
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when  with  many  branches,  Jiampe, 
Few  of  the  streets  bear  the  name  of 
Via,  but  here  and  there  the  term  Mua, 
a  record  of  the  Angeyine  dynasty, 
is  met  with.  The  larger  open  spaces 
formerly  called  Larghi  are  now  gene- 
rally designated  as  Piazze, 

§  2.  HISTORICAL  TOPOOBAPflT. 

Some  local  antiquaries  assign  a 
Phcenician  origin  to  Naples,  and  re- 
gard the  story  of  Parthenope,  the  Syren, 
as  the  poetic  tradition  of  the  event. 
Ancient  writers,  however,  agree  in 
representing  it  as  a  Greek  settle- 
ment, though  the  circumstances  of  its 
foundation  are  obscurely  narrated.  It 
seems  that  a  colony  of  me  neighbour- 
ing Cumse  first  settled  on  the  spot,  and 
gave  llie  city  which  they  founded  the 
name  of  Parthenope;  and  that  subse- 
quently they  were  joined  by  a  colony 
of  Athenians  and  Chalcidians,  with 
some  settlers  fh>m  Pithecuscs  (Ischia), 
who  built  a  distinct  city  under  the 
name  of  Neapolis,  or  the  new  town  j 
upon  which  Parthenope  assumed  the 
name  of  Palapolis,  or  the  old  city. 

1.  During  the  Greek  period, — ^The  tes- 
timony of  Livy  leaves  no  doubt  that 
PaUjepolia  and  Neapolis,  though  distinct 
in  name,  were  identical  in  language,  in 
customs,  and  in  government.  But  all 
attempts  to  define  with  accuracy  their 
relative  extent  and  situation,  in  spite 
of  the  learning  expended  upon  the 
task,  have  £Euled.  It  is,  however,  sup- 
posed that  a  line  drawn  from  the 
Porto  Piccolo  on  the  sea  to  the  Porta 
Alba,  and  thence  in  a  semicircle 
through  the  Largo  delle  Pigne  and  the 
Porta  S.  Gennaro,  to  the  Castel  del 
Carmine,  would  include  the  site  both 
of  Palaspolis  and  Neapolis,  Excavations 
niade  within  this  circuit  have  brought 
to  light  Greek  substructions,  fragments 
of  Greek  sculpture,  and  Greek  coins. 
Of  this  space,  PaUepolis  is  supposed 
to  have  occupied  the  flat  coast  from 
the  Porto  Piccolo  to  the  Castel  del 
Carmine,  and  to  the  Porta  Nolana 
inland;  while  Neapolis  occupied  the 
higher  ground  immediately  behind. 

At  a  very  early  period  Palcepolis  and 
Neapolis  became  united  as  a  Republic. 


They  allied  themselves  with  lloiue 
about  B.C.  400,  ami  at  a  later  period  their 
walls  were  so  stroiiffas  to  offer  resistance 
to  Pyrrhus,  Haninbal,  and  Spartacus. 
When  the  Romans  became  masters  of 
the  world  they  looked  with  favour  on 
a  Republic  which  had  retained  its  inde- 
pendence without  joining  in  the  wars  of 
other  States,  which  had  always  afforded 
a  generous  asylum  to  the  exiles  of 
Rome,  and  which  possessed  an^  irre- 
sistible fascination  in  the  luxuries  of 
its  climate  and  its  habits,  and  in  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery.  In  the  plenitude 
of  the  imperial  power  and  of  the  iii- 
teliectual  greatness  of  Rome,  her  em- 
perors, her  statesmen,  her  historians, 
and  her  poets  took  up  their  residence 
on  the  shores  of  Naples. 

2.  Under  the  Roin'tJis. — During  the 
Civil  Wars  a  body  of  the  partisans  of 
Sylla,  having  entered  the  city  by  treach- 
ery, massacred  most  of  its  inhab.  B.C.  82. 
Augustus  is  said  to  have  united  the 
two  Greek  cities,  and  to  have  restored 
their  walls  and  towers.  Like  Virgil, 
and  other  illustrious  men  of  his  reign, 
Augustus  resided  frequently  at  Naples, 
and  most  of  his  successors  followed  his 
example.'  Tiberius,  during  his  stay, 
made  the  island  of  Capri  infamous  by 
his  excesses;  Claudius  assumed  the 
Greek  costume  and  became  an  officer 
of  the  Republic;  Nero  acted  on  its 
theatre;  Titus  assumed  the  office  of 
its  Archon,  and  Hadilou  of  its  De- 
march. 

3.  (Tntler  the  Goths,--The  walls  of 
Naples,  which  were  complete  at  the 
invasion  of  Italy  by  Odoacer  in  476 
continued  perfect  down  to  that  of 
the  Goths  under  Theodoric,  whose  suc- 
cessors appear  to  have  exercised  a 
gentle  sway  at  Naples,  and  to  have 
so  strengthened  its  walls  as  to  make 
it  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  forti- 
fied cities  of  Italy.  In  536  it  defied 
the  skill  and  resources  of  Belisarius, 
who,  however,  turning  aside  its  aque- 
duct, marched  his  troops  into  the  city 
through  its  channel.  Besides  being 
laid  under  subjection  to  the  Eastern 
Emperors,  Naples  was  sacked  and 
almost  depopulated  by  the  conquerors. 
In  543  the  walls  resisted.  t\ie  «tX\au&\L  ol 
Totila,  who,  after  a  protracted  s\efB^ 
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reduced  the  city  by  famine,  and  razed 
its  fortifications. 

4.  Under  Vie  Eastern  Emperors. — 
When  the  Gothic  kingdom  had  been 
subdued  hj  Narses,  he  seized  Naples, 
and  made  it  subject  to  the  Exarchs  of 
Kavenna.  It  was  then  governed  nomi- 
nally by  dukes  appointed  by  the  em- 
perors, but  was  allowed  to  retain  its 
own  laws,  magistracy,  and  municipal 
institutions.  Under  these  dukes,  the 
walls  were  rebuilt  to  resist  the  invasion 
of  the  Ijongobards,  who  besieged  the 
city  without  success  in  581.  The  impe- 
rial authority  gradually  became  so  weak 
that  it  was  unable  to  prevent  the  citi- 
zens from  assuming  the  right  of  elect- 
ing their  own  governor  by  the  title  of 
Console  or  Ihica, 

5.  Under  the  Republic  and  the  Lom- 
bards. —  For  nearly  400  years  after 
Naples  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  East- 
em  Empire  it  retained  its  independence. 
It  was  besieged  twice  by  the  Longobard 
dukes  of  Beneventum  ;  in  815  by  Gri- 
moaldus  II.,  who  was  bought  off  by  the 
duke  Teotistus,  a  Greek,  for  8000  golden 
solidi;  and  in  821  by  Sicon  IV.,  who 
was  aided  by  Theodore,  the  former 
duke,  who  had  been  driven  into  exile. 
After  a  protracted  siege  the  Longobards 
withdrew,  but  they  compelled  Naples 
to  become  tributary  to  the  Duchy  of 
Beneventum.  In  1027  Pandolfo  IV., 
prince  of  Capua,  besieged  and  took 
Naples  from  Duke  Sergius,  on  account 
of  the  hospitality  the  latter  had  af- 
forded to  Pandolfus  Count  of  Teano. 
But  in  10.30  Sergius  recovered  the  city 
with  the  aid  of  the  Greeks  and  of  those 
Norman  adventurers  who  had  already 
begun  to  make  their  valour  felt  in 
Southern  Italy.  In  reward  for  the  ser- 
vices received,  Sergius  gave  the  Nor- 
mans some  laud  between  Capua  and 
Naples,  upon  which  they  built  Aversa, 
and  of  wnich  he  conferred  on  their 
leader,  Raiuulfus,  the  title  of  Count. 

6.  Urider  the  Nonnans. — ^The  Normans 
made  no  attempt  to  possess  themselves 
of  Naples  till  1 130,  when  Roger  besieged 
it,  and  after  a  protracted  siege  com- 
pelled it  to  surrender.    He  had  the  cir- 

,    cuit  of  the  walls  measured,  and  found 

^  that  it  was  a  little  more  than  2  m. 

~ioger  was  the  same  year  proclaimed 


King  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  WiUiam  I. 
(the  Bad),  lus  son,  extended  the  circuit 
of  the  walls,  built  Castel  Capuano  and 
the  Castel  dell'  Ovo.  The  wsdls  appear 
to  have  been  completed  by  his  successors 
William  II.  and  Tancred,  inwhose  reign 
the  city  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  who  claimed 
the  kingdom  in  right  of  his  wife  Con- 
stance, the  only  daughter  of  Boger. 

7 .  Under  the  Suabians, — Frederick  II. 
founded  the  University  of  Naples,  and 
by  making  the  city  his  residence  be- 
came also  the  founder  of  its  greatness 
and  prosperity.  In  1253,  after  a  siege 
of  10  months  by  Conrad,  his  son,  Naples 
was  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender 
at  discretion.  Conrad  demolished  the 
walls,  which  were  soon  after  restored 
and  enlarged  by  Pope  Innocent  IV. 

8.  Under  the  Angevine  di/nasty, — Chas. 
I.  made  greater  efforts  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  to  give  strength  and  im- 
portance to  Naples.  He  removed  the 
seat  of  government  from  Palermo  to 
Naples,  extended  the  city  on  the  E. 
side  as  far  as  the  Piazza  del  Mercato, 
filled  up  the  marshy  tract  between  the 
old  walls  and  the  sea,  and  built  in  3288 
the  Castel  Nuovo.  He  also  repaired  its 
walls,  paved  the  streets,  destroyed  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  Neapolitan  Re- 
public, began  the  restoration  of  the 
cathedral,  and  built  several  churches 
and  monasteries.  His  son  Charles  II. 
built  the  Molo  Grande  and  the  castle  of 
St.  Elmo,  enlarged  the  city  walls,  and 
strengthened  the  fortifications  on  the 
sea-side.  Naples  was  besieged  and 
captured  in  1387  by  Louis  II,  of  An- 
jou ;  it  was  again  besieged  in  142Q  by 
Louis  III.  of  the  same  family,  who 
was  driven  off  by  Alfonso  of  Aragon, 
and  was  besieged  and  captured  by 
the  same  Alfonso  in  1423.  In  1425 
the  city  walls  were  enlarged  towards 
the  sea  bv  Joanna  II.  Alfonso  again 
besieged  the  city,  though  without  effect, 
in  1438,  in  1440,  and  in  1441 ;  but  in 
1442,  after  a  protracted  siege,  he  en- 
tered it  through  the  canal  of  an 
aqueduct,  called  the  Pozzo  di  S.  Sofia, 
which  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  two 
deserters,  and  thus  expelled  for  ever 
the  Angevine  dynasty. 

9.  Under  the  Aragonese  dynasty. — Fer- 
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dinand  I.  extended  the  city  walls  toward 
the  E.  from  the  Porta  del  Camiine  to 
S.  GioYanni  a  Carbonara,  and  employed 
'  Giuliano  da  Majauo  to  fortify  thum. 
He  opeued  new  gates,  some  of  which 
are  still  standing,  as  are  portions  of  the 
walls.  He  also  restored  the  cathedral, 
erected  a  lighthouse  on  the  Molo,  and 
introduced  the  art  of  printing  and  the 
manufacture  of  silk. 

10.  Under  the  Spaniards, — On  the 
accession  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
Pietro  Navarro,  the  celebrated  mili- 
tary engineer,  was  employed  by  Gon- 
salvo  da  Cordova  to  mine  the  Castel 
dcJl'  Ovo,  In  1518  the  city  was  be- 
sieged by  Lautrec,  and  in  1535  it 
received  its  greatest  and  last  enlarge- 
ment from  the  viceroy  Don  Pedro 
de  Toledo.  He  extended  the  fortifica- 
tions from  S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara 
to  St.  Elmo,  including  the  hill  of 
Pizzofalcone,  passing  along  the  site  of 
the  Piazza  delle  Pigne  or  Cavour,  the 
Fosse  del  Grano,  and  the  Mercatello, 
and  rejoining  the  Angevine  walls  at  S. 
Sebastiano.  These  walls  were  built  of 
massive  blocks  of  tufa,  and  were  fur- 
nished with  bastions  and  curtains.  Don 
Pedro  also  filled  up  the  fosse  of  the 
Angevine  fortifications  on  the  W.  side, 
and  opened  the  Strnda  di  Toledo  (now 
di  JRomd)  on  its  site.  He  constructed  the 
main  drain  in  the  Piazza  Piguasecca, 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  system  of 
sewers  which  he  carried  to  the  sea. 
He  also  built  the  royal  palace,  which 
was  occupied  by  Charles  V.  when  he 
landed  here  on  his  return  from  his 
African  expedition,  and  was  known  as 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio  till  1842,  when  it 
was  pulled  down.  In  1 540  he  converted 
the  old  Castel  Capuano  into  the  Palace 
of  the  Tribunals  and  the  General  Re- 
cord Office  of  the  kingdom.  Of  the 
other  viceroys  it  will  suffice  to  mention 
that  in  1558  the  Duke  of  Alva  im- 
proved the  works  of  the  Mole;  in  1577 
the  Marques  de  Mondejar  built  the 
Arsenal;  in  1586  the  Duke  d'Ossuua 
laid  Hie  foundation  of  the  present 
Museo  Nazionale  as  the  viceregal  sta- 
bles; in  1596  the  Count  d'Olivares 
commenced  the  Riviera  di  Chiaia ;  in 
1600  the  Count  de  Lemos  added  a  new 
wing  to  the  Palazzo  Reale   for    the 


reception  of  Philip  111.  of  Spain;   in 

1607  the  Count  de  Beuevento  opened 
the  street  of  Poggio  Reale;  in  1(315 
the  Count  de  Lemos  converted  the 
viceregal  stables  of  the  Duke  d'Ossuua 
into  a  university;  iu  1634  the  Count 
de  Monterey  built  the  viaduct  over 
the  Strada  di  Chiaia;  in  1640  the 
Duke  de  Medina  ^ve  his  name  to  the 
Porta  Medina ;  m  1649  the  Count 
d'Onate  erected  the  first  theatre  built 
in  Naples,  called  the  Teatro  di  S.  Barto- 
lommeo,  which  was  pulled  down  when 
Carlo  III.  built  that  of  San  Carlo;  in 

1608  Don  Pedro  Antonio  of  Aragon 
built  the  Dock  which  adjoins  the 
Arsenal;  and  in  1695  the  Duke  de 
Medina  Celi,  the  last  of  the  Spanish 
viceroys,  completed  the  Chiaia. 

If  the  viceroys  did  little  for 
the  public  works  at  Naples,  we  can- 
not say  as  much  of  the  zeal  with 
which  they  removed  many  of  her 
works  of  art.  As  one  example  out  of 
many,  we  may  mention  that  the  Mar- 
ques de  Villafranca,  on  resigning  the 
viceroy aJty,  which  he  held  only  for 
two  mouths,  iu  1671,  carried  back  with 
him  to  Spain  the  four  statues  of  rivers 
from  the  fountain  on  the  Mole,  that 
of  Venus  from  the  fountain  of  the 
Castel  Nuovo,  and  the  statues  and 
sculptures  by  Giovanni  da  Nola  from 
the  Foutana  Medina. 

1 1 .  Under  the  House  of  Aitstrut. — The 
emperors  of  Austria  governed  the  king- 
dom by  their  viceroys,  who  were  mostly 
Germans.  In  the  brief  space  of  twenty- 
seven  years  there  were  not  less  than 
13  viceroys,  4  of  whom  held  office 
for  only  half  a  year.  Amidst  such 
changes  in  the  executive,  the  public 
works  were  wholly  disregarded. 

1 2.  Under  the  Spanish  Bourbons, — The 
conquest  of  Naples  by  Don  Carlos,  the 
younger  son  of  Philip  IV.,  and  his 
accession  to  the  crown  by  the  title  of 
Charles  III.,  were  important  events  in 
the  history  of  modem  Naples,  which 
owes  to  him  her  present  development 
in  wealth,  in  population,  and  in  extent. 
He  enlarged  the  Palazzo  Reale,  com- 
pleted the  harbour  of  the  Molo  Granda, 
constructed*  the  street  of  the  Marine, 
built  the  theatre  of  San  Carlo,  the 
Albergo  de*  Poveri,  and  the  palace  of 
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Capodimonte,  Sec,  and  fortified   the 
shores  of  the  bay.    His  son,  Ferdinand 
I.,  and  Joseph  Honaparte  and  Murat 
during  the  French  occupation,  effected 
also  great  improvemeutK ;    the  Strada 
di  S.  Carlo  all*  Arena,  the  Stratla  del 
Campo,  the  Mergellina,  the  roads  of 
Posilipo   and  Capodimonte,  the   pro- 
menade of  the  Chiaia,  and  the  piazza  of 
the  Palazzo  Reale  were  constructed ;  the 
Botanic  Garden,  the  Museum,  the  Aca- 
demy, and    other    public    institutions 
were  established.     During  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  the  new  harbour  for  ships 
of  war  was  begun ;  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand II.  had  already  seen  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  Ch.  of  S.    Francesco 
di  Paola,  the  extension  of  the  Chiaia, 
and  other  works  of  permanent  utility 
and  ornament. 

13.  Under  the  H(mse  of  Savoy, — The 
standard  of  revolt  raised  in  Sicily  by 
G^aribaldi  against  the  young  king 
Francis  II.  proved  successful,  and  on 
the  7th  September,  1860,  that  wonder- 
ful man  entered  Naples,  and  proclaimed 
the  late  Victor  Emanuel  of  Savoy 
king  of  Italy.  A  great  deal  has  been 
done  for  the  improvement  of  the  town 
during  the  reign  of  the  late  and  present 
monarch.  Many  of  the  squares  have 
been  planted  with  trees  and  gardens  ; 
several  new  streets  cut  through  the 
populous  parts  of  the  town ;  a  magni- 
ficent embankment  with  a  wide  road- 
way, trees,  &c.,  carried  from  the  quay 
of  S.  Lucia,  along  the  front  of  the 
Ohiatamone,  to  the  Villa  Nazionale; 
and  a  capital  road,  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  made  all  along  the  heights 
above  the  town. 

§  3.   PRESENT    REMAINS    OF     ANCIENT 
NAPLES. 

There  are  few  ancient  remains  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Naples,  though 
the  country  around  is  covered  with 
ruins  of  temples,  theatres,  and  villas, 
and  her  museum  is  rich  in  monuments 
of  Greek  and  Roman  art. 

Fragments  of  the  Temple  of  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux  are  preserved  in  the 
facade  of  the  Ch.  of  San  Paola,  which 
occupies  its  site  (see  p.  137).  They 
consist  of  two  columns,  a  portion  of 
an  architrave,  and  two  torsos. 


Of  the  other  temples  scarcely  any- 
thing has  survived  except  the  names. 
The  sites  of  the  Temples  of  Neptune  and 
of  Apollo  are  occupied  by  the  cathedral, 
the  old  basilica  of  Santa  Restituta 
being  supposed  to  stand  on  the  foun- 
dations of  a  temple  of  Apollo ;  on  the 
site  of  the  Temple  of  Ceres  stands  the 
Ch.  of  S.  Gregorio  Armeno;  that  of 
the  Temple  of  Mercury  is  occupied  by  the 
Ch.  of  SS.  Apostoli;  that  of  the  Temple 
of  Vesta  by  the  little  Ch.  of  S.  Maria 
Rotonda  in  the  Casacalenda  Palace; 
and  that  of  Diana  by  the  Ch.  of  Sta. 
Maria  Maggiore. 

Ponti   liossi  is    the    modern    name 
given  to  the  remains  of  the  Julian 
aqueduct.  Aqua  Julia,  about  50  m.  long, 
constructed  by  Augustus  to  supply  the 
Roman  fleets  at  Misenum  with  waters 
It  commenced  at  Serine,  in  the  Princi- 
pato  Ulteriore,  and  was  fed  by  the  waters 
of    the    Sebeto.      The   remains    now 
visible  lie  in  a  deep  cutting  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill  of  Capodimonte,  and  are  bmlt 
of  solid  masses  of  tufa,  lined  with  red 
bricks,  from  which  the  epithet  Rossi 
is  derived.    Before  reaching  this  valley 
the    aqueduct     separated     into     two 
branches.    One  of  these  proceeded  into 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  furnished  it 
with  its  principal  supply  of  water  do'^m 
to  the  time  of  Belisarius,  who  broke 
down  this  branch,   and   marched  his 
troops  through  the  specus.    The  other 
crossed  the  Vomero,  where  its  remains 
may  still  be  seen.    At  that  point  it 
again  divided,  one  branch  proceeding 
to  the  Roman  villas  near  the  point  oi 
Posilipo,  the  other  by  Monte  Olibano 
to  Raise  and  Misenum,  where  it  ter- 
minated in  the  great  reservoir  of  the 
Piscina  Mirabilis,     The  ruins  of  the 
Ponti  Rossi  were    repaired  in   1843, 
when  care  was  taken  to  preserve  their 
antique  character. 

The  Anticaglia,  in  the  street  of  the 
same  name,  are  the  two  arches  and 
other  remains  of  an  ancient  theatre. 
From  the  fragments  which  may  still 
be  traced  in  some  cellars  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood it  must  have  been  of  con- 
siderable size. 

On  the  outer  wall  of  the  monastery 
of  S.  Maria  Egiziaca  a  Forcella  is  a 
tablet  with  a  Greek  inscription,  sup- 
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posed  of  the  time  of  Domitian,  rela- 
tive to  a    statue  and  other   honours 
decreed  to  Tettia  Casta,  a  priestess. 
^  The  Catacombs,  or  rather  those  por- 
tions of  them  which  are  called  Le  Cata- 
cmnbe  di  San  Gennaro,  are  situateil  on 
the  flanks  of  the  hill  of  Capodimonte 
(admission  1  fr.).    The  only  entrance 
now  open  is  from  the  Ch.  of  S.  Gen- 
naro  de'  Poveri  behind  the  almshouse 
of  the  same  name,  through  the  court- 
yard of  which  the  visitor  is  conducted. 
The  Ch.  of  S.  Gennaro  was  erected  in 
the  8th  cent,  on  the  site  of  the  small 
chapel  in  which  the  body  of  S.  Janu- 
arins  was  deposited  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  but  has    been    modernised. 
The  frescos  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
inner  court  may,  according  to  Burck- 
hardt,  '*be  unhesitatingly  ascribed  to 
Andrea    Sabbatini,    perhaps  the    most 
intellectual    production    that    Naples 
possesses  by  her  own  countrymen  of 
the  Golden  period.    The  History  of  S. 
Janoarius  unfortunately  muchdefaced." 
The  catacombs  are  excavated  in  the 
▼olcanic  tufa  in  the  face  of  the  hill. 
They  form  a  long  series  of  corridors 
and  chambers,  arranged  in  three  stories 
communicating   with   each   other  by 
flights  of  steps.    In  a  part  which  was 
closed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
centy.  is  a  ch.  with  three  arches,  sup- 
ported by  columns  cut  out  of  the  tufa 
lock,   with    an    episcopal    seat    and 
bajrtistery ;  in  another  part  is  a  foun- 
tun  which  was  probably  used  for  bap- 
tismal purposes.     Along  the  walls  of 
the  corridors  and  chambers  are  ex- 
cavated numerous  loculif  or  sepulchral 
oiches,  in  which    may  still  be  seen 
ikeletons,  and  rude  delineations  of  the 
olive-branch,  the  dove,  the  fish,  and 
o^r  symbols  of  the  early  Christians, 
^  here  and  there  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion.    These    niches    were    formerly 
dosed    by    slabs    of    marble,    many 
^agments  of  which,   haying  inscrip- 
tions, formed  the  pavement  of  the  Ch. 
of  S.  Gennaro,  but  have  been  removed 
to  the  Epigraphic  Collection  in  the 
Museum. 

The  antiquaries  of  Naples  have  ex- 
P^ded  a  vast  amount  of  learning  and 
'^search  in  discussions  on  the  origin  of 
ti^^  catacombs.  Some  have  identified 
^W  with  the  gloomy  abodes  of  the 


Cimmerians  of   Homer;  others  have 
considered  them  the Lautumta:  or  quarries 
from  which  the  ancients  extracted  tne 
tufa  stone  for  building  purposes ;  while 
othei*s  have  supposed  that  they  were 
excavated  by  the  early  Christians  as  u 
place  of  refuge  from  persecution  and  of 
repose  after  death.    Passages  and  cham- 
bers so  extensive  and  intricate  could 
not  have  been  the  work  of  men  who 
sought  concealment  for  their  religious 
worship;  and  it  is  to  the  Greek  colo- 
nists that  the   construction  of   these 
catacombs  is  now  generally  ascribed. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  both 
the  Romans  and  the  early  Christians 
subsequently  appropriated  them  to  their 
own  use, — the  latter  for  the  purposes 
of   religious    worship    as  well    as   of 
sepulture,      S.    Januarius,    S.    Gau- 
diosus,  S.  Agrippiuus,  and  other  Mar- 
tyrs,   subsequently    canonised,    were 
interred    in  them.     Hence    the  cata- 
combs in  the  middle   ages  were    re- 
garded with  peculiar  sanctity,  and  the 
clergy  of  the  city  had  to  visit  them 
at    least    once    a    year.       They    be- 
came the  burial-place  of  the  victims 
of  the  plague  of  1656;  and  the  Abate 
Romanelli,  on  exploring  them  in  1841, 
found   several   bodies   of    the  plague 
victims  still  entire,  and  clothed  in  the 
dresses  they  had  worn  in  life.    The  in- 
scriptions discovered  in  them   so  far 
seem  to  relate  exclusively  to  Chris- 
tians.    The  extent  of  the  catacombs  is 
said  to  be  very  great.     A  portion  ex- 
tends to  beneath  the  ch.  of  La  Sanita, 
in  which  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Gaudiosus, 
over  which  is  a  painting  of  the  head 
of  the  Saviour  of  a  very  early  period. 

§  4.  POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Naples  for  some 
years  past  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
In  1830  it  was  358,550;  in  1845, 
400,813;  in  1851,  416,475;  in  1861, 
417,436 ;  and  according  to  the  census 
takenion  the  night  of  the  3 1st  December, 
1871,  and  1st  January,  1872,  448,335. 
The  titled  nobility  of  Naples  are  veiy 
numerous ;  a  few  of  them  are  wealthy, 
but  the  majority  are  as  poor  as  they 
are  fond  of  show  and  parade.  The 
lazzaroni,  who  used  to  ngure  so  pro- 
minently in  travellers*  descriptions,  and 
who  were  considered  to  constitute  a 
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distinct  race,  numbering  some  50,000 
souls,  and  including  the  porters,  boat- 
men,  hack  coachmen,    &c.,  are   no- 
thing in  reality,  but  the  very  lowest 
classes    of   the  population,  idle   and 
houseless.    They  have  of  late  years 
been  very  much  reduced  in  numbers. 
The  boatmen  and  fishermen  to  whom 
the  term  is  sometimes  wrongly  applied, 
are  amongst  the  most  industrious  and 
the    most    hard-working    classes   in 
Naples.    No  people  in  Italy  are  so  apt 
and  capable,  and,  when  they  choose, 
so  hardworking  as  the  Neapolitans ;  it 
is  astonishing  the  amount  of  labour 
they  will  undergo  in  such  an  enervating 
climate.    As    a  class    they  are    uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  abstemious 
and  frugal,  and  they  continue,  what 
Matthews    found    them,    **  a    merry, 
joyous  race,   with  a  keen  relish   for 
drollery,  and  endued  with  a  power  of 
feature  that  is  shown  in  the  richest 
exhibitions  of  comic  grimace." — **  If 
Naples,"  says  Forsyth,  **  be  a  Paradise 
inhabited  by  devils,  I  am  sure  it  is  by 
merry  devils.     Even  the  lowest  class 
enjoy  every  blessing  that  can  make 
the  animal  happy, — a  delicious  climate, 
high  spirits,  a  facility  of  satisfying 
every  appetite,  and  a  conscience  which 
gives  no  pain.  .  .  .  Here  tatters  are 
not  misery,  for  the  climate  requires 
little  covering ;  filth  is  not  misery  to 
them  who  are  born  to  it,  and  a  few 
fingerings  of  maccaroni  can  wind  up  the 
rattling  machine  for  the  day.  Yet  these 
are  men  whose  persons  might  stand  as 
models  to  a  sculptor ;  whose  gestures 
strike  you  with  the  commanding  ener- 
gies of  a  savage  ;    whose  language, 
gaping?  and  broad  as  it  is,  when  kindled 
by  passion  bursts  into  oriental  meta- 
phor ;  whose  ideas  are  cooped,  indeed, 
within  a  narrow  circle — ^but  a  circle  in 
which  they  are  invincible." 

The  revolting  though  thoughtless 
brutality  exhibited  by  that  portion  of 
the  lower  class  engaged  in  cart  and  cab 
driving,  has  long  shocked  the  visitor 
to  Naples,  but  of  late  years  the  Italian 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  has  been  at  work ;  and  no- 
where were  its  services  more  urgently 
needed,  for  the  citywas  proverbially  the 
inferno  of  animals. 


§  5.  CLIMATE. 

The  following  notice  on  the  climate 
of  Naples  has  been  kindly  commoni- 
cated  by  an  eminent  EUiglish  physician, 
who  practised  there  for  many  years. 
It  will  prove  acceptable  to  visiUHrs 
and  assist  them  in  the  selection  of  a 
residence. 

"  The  climate  of  Naples  may  be 
called  tonic  and  bracing,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  Rome,  which  is  soft  and 
rel^axing ;  and,  if  we  were  to  compare 
it  with  any  place  in  England,  it  most 
nearly  resembles  that  of  Brighton; 
although,  of  coarse,  the  temperature  is 
much  higher  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  place.  Like  Brighton,  the  au- 
tumns are  delightful,  and  the  spring 
months,  February  and  March,  often 
very  trying  to  delicate  lungs,  from  the 
cold  dry  wmds  which  then  prevail." 

"Naples,  however,  is  neither  sub- 
ject to  the  same  decree  of  cold  in 
winter  nor  the  same  heat  in  summer 
as  either  Rome  or  Florence;  during 
the  two  hottest  months  of  the  year 
(July  and  August)  the  heat  of  the  sun 
is  so  tempered  by  the  sea  and  land 
breezes,  that  the  thermometer  seldom 
rises  to  84^  of  Fahrenheit  and  is  often  be- 
low 80^,  while  in  winter  it  seldom  falls 
below  40^.    Snow  seldom  falls  in  the 
town  of  Naples,  or,  if  it  does,  it  melts 
immediately;  but  it  often  lies  on  the 
surrounding  Apennines  for  weeks  oi 
months,  and  it  is  when  the  wind  blows 
from    iJiese    snow-capped    mountunc 
that  the  air  is  coldest  and  most  trying 
to  delicate  constitutions.     These  windi 
are  most  prevalent  in  the  months  of  Feb. 
and  March,  and  these  are  the  months  ol 
the  year  when  the  mortality  is  greatest: 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Uiose    o: 
June,  July,  and  August,  when  the  heai 
is  the  highest,  are  perhaps  the  most 
free  from  illness,  since  the  habits  oi 
the  inhabitants  lead  them    to    worl 
early  in    the    morning   and    late   ai 
night,  and  to  rest  during  the  heat  oi 
the  day ;  so  that  they  are  seldom  ex 
posed  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun 
The  time  when  the  heat  is  most  fel 
is  during  the  prevalence  of  the  scirocci 
winds,    for    then   the    sea    and   lane 
breezes  are  for  a  time  suspended ;  but 
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thefle  windB  seldom  last  for  more  than 
three  days,  and,  though  enervating  for 
the  time,  they  leave  behind  uo  bad 
effects." 

**  The  greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls 
during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of 
September;  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August  there  is  little  or 
none,  and  by  ihe  end  of  the  last  of 
these  months  the  grass  is  nearly  burned 
up  by  the  heat ;  but  as  soon  as  the  rains 
fidl  everything  revives,  and  from  the 
end  of  September  till  the  middle  or 
end  of  December  the  climate  is  that 
of  an  English  summer;  and  this  is  the 
season  when  the  superiority  of  the 
Neapolitan  climate  over  that  of  Rome 
is  the  greatest.  In  Feb.  and  March,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  weather  is  usually 
very  variable,  and  N.  or  N.E.  winds 
prevail;  circumstances  which  render 
these  two  months  very  trying  to  deli- 
cate lungs ;  and  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  the  climate  of  Rome,  which 
is  softer  and  less  variable,  is  then  pre- 
ferable in  such  cases." 

"There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  in 
Rome  that  the  sulphureous  vapour  from 
Vesuvius  is  injurious  to  consumptive 
patients  who  reside  at  Naples:  this, 
however,  is  quite  at  variance  with  the 
&ct  that  the  Neapolitan  physicians 
send  their  patients  from  Naples  to 
Santo  lorio,  a  place  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain,  and  find  that 
they  do  better  there  than  in  the  city. 
As  to  the  localities  in  Naples  most 
suitable  to  invalids,  travellers  have 
little  choice;  for  the  only  situation 
where  houses  fit  for  foreigners  to  in- 
habit can  be  found  are  in  the  quarter  of 
the  Chiaia  and  Sta.  Lucia.  Of  these, 
the  best  are  to  be  found  from  the  preci- 
pice which  descends  from  the  promon- 
tory of  Pizzofalcone  on  the  E.,  fdong  the 
Chiatamoue  and  Riviera  di  Chiaia,  to 
where  the  road  of  the  Mergellina  and 
Piedigrotta  separate  on  the  W.  These 
houses  have  a  southern  aspect,  and  are 
protected  by  the  Vomero  and  Pizzo 
Falcone  from  the  N.  and  N.E.  winds, 
and  when  the  lungs  are  sound  uo 
situation  can  be  more  agreeable;  but 
where  pulmonary  affections  exist,  the 
streets  which  are  situated  behind  the 
Riviera  di  Chiaia,  and  consequently 


farther  removed  from  the  influence 
of  the  sea,  are  considered  preferable. 
The  houses  best  suited  to  such  invalids 
are  in  the  Vico  Carminiello,  the  Stra- 
da  San  Pasquale,  the  Strada  Santa 
Teresa,  and  Chiaia.  Those  on  the 
quay  of  Santa  Lucia  are  much  exposed 
to  the  N.E.  and  easterly  winds,  and 
therefore  very  unsuitable  to  invalids 
generally,  and  particularly  to  those 
with  delicate  lungs,  except  during 
the  autumn  and  late  in  the  spring, 
when  they  are  very  agreeable  and 
cheerful,  from  their  facing  Vesuvius, 
and  overlooking  the  city  and  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  bay.  What  has 
been  said  of  Santa  Lucia  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  few  houses  which  are 
to  be  had  in  the  Mergellina;  they  are 
cold  in  winter,  but  very  agreeable 
in  the  autumn  or  in  early  summer. 
Houses  built  upon  the  tufa  rock  are 
generally  considered  to  be  damper  and 
less  healthy  than  those  which  are  at 
a  distance  from  it;  but  this,  if  true, 
onlv  applies  to  the  rooms  in  the  rear, 
which  are  generally  occupied  by  ser- 
vants or  osed  as  kitchens ;  and  a  long 
experience  would  scarcely  bear  us  out 
in  saying  that  these  occupants  are  k'ss 
healthy  than  their  more  comfortably 
located  masters." 

Nothing,  to  all  appearance,  can  be 
more  healthy  than  the  situation  of  the 
city  generally,  scattered  as  it  is  over  a 
series  of  breezy  slopes,  facing  south- 
ward, with  the  majority  of  the  older 
hotels  standing  on  the  very  margin  of 
the  bay,  which  is  swept  by  sea-breezes 
morning  and  evening,  but  in  the  impor- 
tant matter  of  drainage,  reforms  were 
long  needed.  The  fragrance  wafted 
from  the  orange-groves,  seen  in  the 
distant  landscape,  was  sadly  neutralised 
by  the  poisonous  exhalations  arising 
from  fetid  drains  close  to  the  traveller's 
door;  and  it  was  not  until  1876,  that 
the  new  government  and  the  munici- 
pality resdly  began  to  display  activity 
in  the  mitigation  of  the  more  urgent 
sanitary  evUs.  The  drains  have  now 
been  closed  and  trapped ;  but,  as  the 
primitive  system  of  sewerage  remains, 
there  is  much  still  to  be  done,  though 
the  benefit  of  these  improvements  is 
already  beginning  to  be  felt,  as  they  are 
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tending  to  remove  the  bad  name  which 
Naples  had  not  undeservedly  acquired 
for  typhoid  fever.  This  was  often  pre- 
valent here,  though  at  times  no  doubt 
the  reports  were  much  exaggerated, 
and  could  not  unfrequently  be  traced  to 
interested  motives.  Travellers  should 
always  endeavour  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  the  reports  spread  about  at  Rome 
and  elsewhere,  especially  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  respecting  the  existence  of 
fever  at  Naples  as  an  epidemic 

Connected  with  sanitary  matters,  it 
may  be  well  to  warn  foreigners  against 
a  gross  imposition  often  practised  upon 
them  by  hotel  and  lodging-house 
keepers  at  Naples,  in  case  of  deaths 
taking  place  in  their  houses.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  of  the 
*  Times  *  correspondent  on  the  subject, 
contains  a  true  statement  of  facts . 

"  Not  merely  here  (at  Naples),  but 
throughout  Italy,  an  ignorant  prejudice 
exists  that  consumption  is  an  infectious 
malady ;  and  the  consequence  is  that 
£imilies,  unable  to  afford  it,  who  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  friend  by 
that  malady,  are  heavily  mulcted  im- 
der  the  excuse  of  scraping  and  re- 
papering  the  walls  and  removing  the 
furniture, — a  process  rarely  carried 
out.  A  case  has  lately  occurred  of  a 
gentleman  dying  of  consumption,  after 
15  days*  residence,  in  one  of  the  first 
hotels ;  when,  on  coming  to  settle  the 
bill,  a  charge  was  tacked  to  it  of  *  In- 
demnity pour  refection  des  meubles  et 
de  la  chambre  occup^e  par  le  defunct, 
1 00  livres  sterling.*  The  demand  was 
resisted,  and  30/.  accepted.  There  is 
no  civil  law  to  enforce  such  a  claim  ; 
there  exists,  therefore,  only  the  consue- 
tudinary law,  which  is  only  in  force 
when  a  contract  has  been  previously 
entered  into.  Still  the  prejudice  lin- 
gers, or  is  rather  used  as  an  excuse  for 
mulcting  the  foreigner.  The  medical 
faculty  of  Naples  reject  the  idea  of 
consumptiou  being  infectious." — Times, 
January  14,  1867. 

Another  illustration  of  this  subject 
is  furnished  by  the  case  of  an  English 
gentleman  who,  while  lying  danger- 
ously ill  of  consumption  at  an  hotel  on 
the  S.  Lucia,  was  so  shamefully  ne- 
glectsd,  on  the  plea  that  the  hotel  was 


not  an  hospital,  that  the  doctor  had 
him  removed  to  the  public  hospital, 
where  he  shortly  afterwards  died. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
the  season  of  the  winter  and  spring, 
when  the  place  is  most  frequented,  the 
climate  is  sufficiently  treacherous  to 
make  travellers  cautious  always  to 
carry  something  to  serve  as  an  oc- 
casional wrap,  especially  when  sight- 
seeing in  the  churches,  catacombs, 
and  museums,  and  the  traveller  will  do 
well  to  remember  that  over- fatigue  and 
want  of  care  in  such  a  climate  may 
tend  to  lay  the  foundation  of  diseases 
which  do  not  manifest  themselves  till 
a  considerable  time  after. 

In  respect  of  situation,  the  healthiest 
quarter  of  the  town  is  said  to  be  that.in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Museum ;  and 
of  late  there  is  a  tendency  to  seek 
the  high  ground  of  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  where  most  of  the  new 
hotels  are  built,  but  if  the  traveller, 
from  motives  of  convenience  for  sight- 
seeing or  otherwise  prefer  one  of 
the  many  excellent  hotels  along  the 
shore,  it  is  a  prudent  precaution,  during 
the  present  state  of  the  drainage  of  the 
town,  to  select  rooms  on  the  upper 
floors. 

§  6.  Commerce  and  Industry. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Naples  is  not 
so  considerable  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  city  of  its  size  and  importance ; 
it  has,  however,  been  gradually  in- 
creasing of  late  years,  especially  with 
Great  Britain.  According  to  the  con- 
sular returns  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports for  1872,  'only  amounted  to 
1,487,230/.,  of  which  857,255/.  was 
to  France  and  Algeria,  and  349,5802. 
to  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies. 
These  exports  consisted  principally 
of  dried  and  green  fruits,  madder 
roots  and  liquorice,  hardware  and 
coral,  gold  work  and  coral  orna- 
ments, curriery  and  gloves,  &c.  The 
value  of  the  imports  for  the  same  year 
amounted  to  5,167,7132.,  of  which 
2,155,830/.  was  fi-om  Great  Britain 
and  the  Colonies,  and  1,24 7,. 500/. 
from  France  and  Algeria.  Among 
the   principal  imports   were:    cotton 
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mannfkctiiref ,  colonialf,  iron,  and  other 
metals,  gnun,  woollen  manufactures, 
and  silk. 

Though  a  great  number  of  em- 
ployments are  carried  on  at  Naples, 
there  are  hardly  any  large  manufac- 
turing establiuiments.  The  prin- 
cipal ind'nstries  are  the  making  of 
'woollen,  silk,  and  linen  stuffs,  gloves, 
8oap»  perfumery,  jewellery,  earthen- 
ware, hats,  carriages,  maccaroni,  &c. 
The  manufacture  of  maccaroni  is  car- 
ried on  chiefly  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius.  It  is 
made  from  the  finest  white  flour, 
mixed  with  water,  and  kneaded  with 
heavy  wooden  blocks,  wrought  with 
levers;  when  sufficiently  firm  it  is 
forced  through  holes  each  with  a  spindle 
in  the  centre,  which  thus  forms  it  into 
hoUow  cylinders.  It  is  named  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  these  holes,  maccaroni^ 
vermicelli,  &c.  Many  of  the  people 
earn  a  livelihood  by  fishing.  They 
are  a  very  amphibious  class,  and  may 
be  aeen  on  the  Marinella  standing  be- 
side their  boats  in  the  water  for  an 
hour  at  a  time,  or  lying  on  the  beach, 
and  basking  in  the  sun,  regardless  of 
the  stench  arising  from  the  sewers 
which  empty  themselves  into  the  sea. 

The  sellers  of  iced  water  {acquai- 
voUi)  are  very  numerous  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  do  a  brisk  trade.  Their  stalls 
are  generally  at  the  comers  of  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares,  and  are  provided 
With  tubs  full  of  snow  or  ice  in  which 
the  water  is  cooled,  and  pvramids  of 
lemons  and  oranges,  besides  bottles 
of  various  sirops,  A  glass  of  water 
with  lemon-juice  costs  5  c.  There  are 
also  itinerant  sellers  of  iced  water. 


§  7.  GATES. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  frag- 
ments of  its  wall  and  ditch,  Naples  re- 
tains little  of  its  mediaeval  fortifica- 
tions but  its  3  castles  and  a  few  of  its 
modernised  gates,  which,  being  sur- 
rounded by  streets  and  houses,  are  now 
within  the  city.  They  each  have  a  bust 
of  S.  Gaetano  placed  over  them  in  con- 
sequence of  a  vow  of  the  municipality 
to  that  saint  during  the  plague  in  1656. 


The  Porta  Cap^tttna  stands  on  what 
was  the  high  road  to  Capua  before  the 
new  one  by  Capodichino  was  opened. 
It  is  decorated  with  the  arms  of  Fer- 
dinand I.  of  Aragon,  by  whom  it  was 
erected,  as  well  as  the  walls  of  the  city 
in  this  Quarter.  It  was  restored  and 
decoratea  by  the  Florentine  Ouilio  da 
Mnjano,  in  1495,  and  further  additions 
made  in  1535,  when  Charles  V.  made 
his  entry  into  Naples.  The  bas-reliefs 
and  statues  of  St.  Agnello  and  Sail 
Gennaro  were  then  placed  over  it. 
The  two  towers  which  flank  the  gate 
are  of  the  time  of  Ferdinand  I.,  and 
were  called  VOrwre  and  La  Virth^ 
names  still  inscribed  upon  them.  In 
1 658  the  alterations  to  the  gate  greatly 
destroyed  its  character. 

The  Porta  Nolana,  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Strada  Egiziaca,  opens  on 
theCorso  Garibaldi,  and  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Nola.  It  is  also  flanked  by  two 
round  towers,  which  were  called  Sajita  • 
Fe  and  Speranza,  and  has  a  bas-relief 
of  Ferdinand  I.  over  it.  Immediately 
beyond  is  the  Central  RIy.  Stat. 

The  Porta  del  Carmine,  which  stood 
near  the  Ch.  of  S.  Maria  del  Car- 
mine, has  been  removed,  to  widen  the 
thoroughfare  leading  to  the  rly.  stats. 
On  each  side  of  its  site  remain  its  two 
massive  round  towers,  bearing  the 
names  of  Fidelissiina  and  La  Vittoria, 
There  are  several  remains  of  round 
towers  between  this  gate  and  the 
Porta  Capuana,  forming  portions  of 
the  Arragonese  wall  on  the  £.  side 
of  the  city. 

The  Porta  Medina,  in  a  street  on 
the  W.  of  the  Toledo,  was  built  ac- 
cording to  its  inscription  by  the  Vice- 
roy Duke  de  Medina,  in  1640,  from  the 
desi^s  of  Fansaga,  at  the  expense  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  quarter. 

The  other  ^ates  are  the  Porta  Alba,  so 
called  from  tne  Viceroy  Duke  of  Alba, 
but  more  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Porta  Sciuscella,  in  the  Largo  Spirito 
Santo;  and  the  Porta  di  San  Gennaro, 
near  the  Piazza  Cavour.  TYL^Sfc  ^\^^ 
off^er  little  interest. 
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The  other  entrances  to  the  city  which 
have  no  gates  are  the  Strada  del  Campo, 
and  the  Strada  di  CapodichinOf  both  of 
which  lead  to  the  point  called  //  Campoy 
where  the  roads  to  Caserta  and  to 
Capua  branch  off; — the  Strada  di  Ca- 
podiinonte,  leading  to  the  Palace  of  the 
same  name,  and  thence  into  the  road 
to  Capua  by  Aversa; — ^the  Strada  di 
Posilipo,  and  of  the  Grotta,  both  leading 
to  Pozzuoli  and  Baise. 

§  8.  PORTS. 

Naples  has  three  ports,  the  Porto 
Piccolo,  the  Porto  Grande,  and  the 
Porto  Militare. 

The  Porto  Piccolo,  although  now  only 
adapted  for  boats  and  lighters,  is  histo- 
rically interesting,  as  the  last  remnant 
of  the  ancient  port  of  Palsepolis.  It  ex- 
tended inland  as  far  as  the  site  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Ch.  of  S.  Pietro  Martire. 
Hence  the  whole  of  this  district  of  the 
city  is  called  the  Qiuirtiere  di  Porto. 
The  foundations  of  an  ancient  light- 
house are  to  be  seen  near  S.  Onofrio 
de*  Vecchi,  and  gave  to  a  small  street 
adjoining  the  name  of  Lantema  Vec- 
cliia.  The  harbour  which  now  remains 
is  little  more  than  an  enclosed  basin  or 
wet  dock.  On  one  side  of  it  is  the 
Custom-house.  On  the  point  of  the 
Molo  Piccolo,  which  separates  the 
Porto  Piccolo  from  the  Porto  Grande, 
is  the  ImmncolateUa,  in  which  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Port  and  a  branch  of  the 
Board  of  Health  have  their  offices — the 
general  landing-place  from  steamers. 
The  district  on  the  S.E.  of  this  port  is 
called  the  Mandracchio,  a  term  in  which 
some  of  the  local  antiquaries  recognise 
the  Phoenician  designation  of  the  old  har- 
bour, and  others  the  original  market- 
place for  herds,  mand'e,  of  cows.  It 
IS  inhabited  by  the  lowest  populace, 
whose  habits  have  given  rise  to  the 
proverb  educate  al  Mandracchio, 

The  Porto  Graiide  was  formed  in 
1302  by  Charles  II.,  of  Anjou.  He 
constnicted  the  Mole  called  the  Molo 
Grande,  which  was  enlarged  by  Alfonso 
of  Aragon.  At  its  extremity,  at  the 
close  of  the  15th  cent.,  a  lighthouse 
was  erected,  which  was  destroyed  by 


lightning  and  rebuilt  in  1656,  and  lastly 
reduced  to  its  present  form  in  1843. 
Charles  III.,  in  1740,  completed  the 
harbour  by  carrying  a  pier  to  the 
N.E.  nearly  as  long  as  the  mole  itself, 
leaving  the  lighthouse  at  the  elbow 
and  converting  its  whole  length  towards 
the  sea  into  a  heavily-armed  battery. 
Under  this  pier  are  moored  passenger 
and  mercantile  steam-vessels.  The 
harbour  itself  has  suffered,  like  the 
Porto  Piccolo,  from  the  accumulation 
of  the  sand  and  mud,  but  it  has  still 
3  or  4  fathoms  water  in  its  deepest 
part.  It  is  considered  safe,  as  ships 
when  once  within  the  mole  are  pro- 
tected from  all  winds;  but  the  heavy 
swell  which  rolls  into  the  bay  after 
a  S.  W.  gale  makes  it  sometimes 
difficult  to  enter.  A  much  more 
extensive  port  is  projected,  and  in  pro- 
gress, off  the  E.  extremity  of  La  Mari- 
nella,  which  will  include  a  consider- 
able area  of  the  present  roadstead,  the 
foundations  of  the  piers  having  been 
laid  in  May,  1862,  by  the  late  King  Vic- 
tor Emanuel.  In  1872  there  entered 
the  harbour  305  British  vessels  (203 
steamers  and  102  sailing  ships)  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  16  i,71 1  tons. 

The  Porto  Militare  is  exclusively  for 
ships  of  war  and  yachts.  It  was  begun 
in  1826  by  Francis  I.  The  old  inole  of 
the  Porto  Grande  forms  its  boundary 
on  the  N.E.,  and  on  the  S.W.  it  is  en- 
closed by  a  broad  and  massive  pier 
running  into  the  sea  in  a  S.E.  di« 
rection  for  a  distance  of  1200  ft.,  to 
terminate  in  an  arm  bending  to  the  N.E. 
The  depth  of  water  in  this  harbour  is 
about  5  fathoms. 

Fri^tes  and  the  smaller  ships  of  war 
sometimes  anchor  within  the  head  of 
the  Molo  Grande ;  but  the  usual  an- 
chorage is  about  a  mile  S.S.E.  of  the 
lighthouse,  where  the  depth  of  water  is 
from  25  to  38  fathoms.  Yachts  should 
anchor  at  some  distance  to  the  E.  of 
the  saluting-battery. 

§  9.  BRIDGES. 

Although  there  are  four  bridges,  so 
called,  at  Naples,  there  is  only  one 
which  is  properly  entitled  to  the  name, 
the  others  being  viaducts  which  span 
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the  nllevi  or  depraHumt  withia  tli«> 
dtj  itself.  Id  fcct,  there  ii  onl^  od« 
lirar  &t  Nn>le>  to  reqntre  a  bridge,. 
md  that  is  tne  Sebcto,  Uie  cluaic  SAi- 


Fntnr,  l^lcbiHim  Cqmu  com  ngu  I 

The  bridss  over  the  Sebeto,  ciUled 
te  Ponte  Mia  Maddalena,  wm  buill  by 
Charlea  III.  od  the  site  of  s  more  in- 
rient  one,  called  tbe  Ponte  di  Guiscardo. 
It  derivei  iu  preMot  ntune  th>m  the 
neighboaring  eb.  of  La  Maddalena. 


1  Tiaduct, 


The   FonU   di    Chi 
bnilt  in  1634,  as  a  m 

cation  betveen  the  hills  of  Pizzofalcone 
and  Sant'  Elmo.  It  vis  rebuilt 
piewDt  fbrm  in  ISSS,  and  apmt  the 
1  thoronghfare   of  the  Strada  di 


^Bi« 


The  Fonlt  delta  Sanffd  is  a  noble 
viadnct,  built  in  1S09  by  the  French 
as  part  of  the  new  road  vbich  the; 
maae  from  the  Toledo  to  Capo- 
dimoDte.  It  deiives  iu  name  from  the 
satmrb  of  La  Sonith,  irhich  is  reputed 
to  be  one  of  the  healthiest  quarters  of 
N^Iet. 

The  Pontt  deir  Inmacolatella,  at  the 
extreimty  of  the  Strada  del  Piliero, 
near  the  Holo  Piccolo.  It  vas  erected 
by  Chailes  III^  and  rebuilt  in  1843 
by  Ferdinand  II, 


§10. 

The  Caitel  Nmno,  irith  its  massife 
towen,  has  been  sometimes  called  the 
fiastile  of  Naples,  although  its  position 

near  the  port,  and  the  isolated  fortress 
which  occupies  its  centre,  give  it  a 
more  general  resemblance  to  the  Tower 
of  London. 

It  was  begun  in  ISSS  by  Charles  I. 
from  the  designs  of  Gwnonni  da  Fiia, 
in  what  was  then  called  the  French 
style  of  fortification  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Oermsn,  which,  we  are 
told,  was   BO   displeasing  to  Charles 

[8.  JMirJ 


in  the  Cutel  Capnino.  Charles  did 
not  see  it  completed.  His  tnccef- 
•ors  used  it  as  their  palace,  being  at 
that  time  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  city,  and  near  the  sea.  About  the 
middle  of  the  ISth  eent.  Alfonso  I. 
enlarged  it  by  the  addition  of  another 
line  of  walls  and  lowers,  protected 
by  a  deep  fosse  and  round  towers  at  the 
auglcB.  Of  the  outer  wall  of  Alfonso, 
these  circular  bastions  are  eupposed 
to  be  the  only  portion  now  remain- 
ing, the  greater  part  of  the  pivsent 
works  being  attributed  to  Don  P*dro 
de  Toledo,  who  built  tbe  square  bas- 
tions about  1546.  The  castle  con- 
sists of  G  towers  of  great  diameter — 
3  towards  the  Piazza  del  Muuicipio, 
2  towards  the  sea;  the  whole  uniled 
by  a  range  of  lolty  edifices  used 
as  tiarracks.  In  1735  Cbsrles  III. 
reduced  tbe  whole  to  the  form  in 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  we  now 
see  it.  In  186S  two  of  the  round 
towers  were  demolished.  In  sccordaoce 
with  a  decree  .of  the  Goremmeiit, 
ordering  eiery  portion  of  the  Castel 
Nuovo  that  could  threaten  thecityiobo 
palled  down,  and  in  1876  the  Trinm- 
pbal  Arch  erected  in  1470,  in  honour 
of  the  entry  of  Alfonso  ofAragon  into 
Naples  in  1442,  was  pulled  £>wn  to 
make  room  for  new  bniUings. 

The  piazza  is  entered  by  the  cele- 
brated  Brotae  Gales,  executed  by  the " 
monk  Guglielmo  of  Naples,  and  repre- 
senting in  various  compartments  the 
victones  of  Ferdinand  I.  over  the  Duke 
of  Anjnu  and  tbe  rebellious  barons. 
Imbedded  in  one  of  the  gates  is  a 
oannon-ball,  fired,  according  to  Paolo 
Giovio,  during  one  of  the  contests 
between  the  French  and  Spaniards  in 
the  time  of  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova.  It 
was  fired  from  the  interior  uf  tbe  castle 
by  the  French,  who  had  closed  the 
gates  at  the  first  notice  of  the  approach 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  ball  did  not 
~~iti  rely  penetrate  the  gate,  and  has  since 
moined  so  imbedded  wilhiu  its  metal 
iverin^  that  it  cannot  be  removed 
though  It  can  be  turned  round. 

Inside  tbe  gates  is  a  large  quadrangle, 
surrounded  by  the  ch.,  the  barracks,  and 
a  building  which  is  sud  to  date  ii>no. 
che  time  of  the  Angevine  tooff..  aaim 
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which  is  the  magnificent  hall  used  as 
the  principal  Armoury^  called  the  Sola 
di  S,  Luigif  or  the  Sala  delle  Armi,  This 
hall    has   been    at  different   times    a 
room  of  royal  audience,  a  saloon  for 
state    festivals,  a   music  hall,  and   a 
court  theatre.     Within  its  walls  Ce- 
lestin  V.  abdicated  the  pontificate  in 
1294,   and   the  Count  of   Sarno  and 
Antonello  Petrucci   were  arrested  by 
Ferdinand    I.    of  Aragon.       In    an- 
other room,  converted  into  a  chapel 
dedicated  to    S.  Francesco  di  Paola, 
that  saint  had  his  famous   interview 
with  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon  as  he 
passed  through  Naples  on  his  way  to 
France,  whither  he  had  been  summoned 
by  Louis  XI.    The  picture  of  the  saint 
is  ascribed  to  Spagnoletto, 

The  Corinthian  architecture  of  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  Church  of  S, 
Barbara  is  by  Giuliano  da  Maiano.     It 
exhibits,  in  the  details  of  its  deco- 
rations,   after   the    usual   manner  of 
the  time,  an  incongruous  mixture  of 
sacred  and  profane  objects.    Over  the 
door  is  a  beautiful  bas-relief  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  said  to  be  also  by 
Majano,  with  low  reliefs  on  the  lintel  of 
subjects  from  the  life  of  our  Saviour, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  fa9ade  a  beau- 
tiful Gothic  wheel-window.      In  the 
choir,  behind  the  high  altar,  is  a  picture 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy. 
Vasari  attributes  it  to  /.  Van  Eyck^  and 
says  it  is  one  of  the  first  works  which 
he  painted  in  oils,  after  his  discovery  or 
rediscovery  of  the  art  of  oil-painting. 
Vasari  adds  that  it  was  sent  by  some 
Italian  merchants  trading  in  Flanders 
as  a  present  to  Alfonso  I.,  and  that  on 
its  arrival  at  Naples  every  painter  hast- 
ened to  view  it  as  a  curiosity.    Others 
ascribe  it  to  Lo  Zingaro,  or  to  his  pupils 
the    Donzelli,  on    the    plea   that    the 
countenances  of  the  three  Magi,  being 
portraits  of  Alfonso  I.,  Ferdinand  I., 
and    another    royal    person    of    the 
time  (perhaps  Lucrezia  d'Alamii),  Van 
Eyck,    who    painted    it   in  Flanders, 
could  not  have  introduced  the  portrait 
of  the  king  whom  he  had  never  seen. 
To  evade  this  objection  it  has  been 
sometimes  stated,  though  without  his- 
torical evidence,  that  the  countenances 


of    the    Magi   were    retouched   and 
changed  into  portraits  by  Lo  Sngaro. 
Miindler  considers  it  a  "very  weak, 
dull  production,"  and  says,  "there  is 
no  question  of  its  being  the  work  of 
any  great  master.'*    Near  the  sacristy 
is  a  small  statue  of  the  Virgin  with 
the  Child  in  her  arms;    it  is  attri- 
buted to  Giuliano  da  Maiano  by  Cico- 
gnara,  who  praises  the  elegance  of  the 
figures  and  me  richness  of  the  drapery; 
and    on   the    1.  of  the  high  idtar  a 
handsome  ciborium,  with  relie&,  pro- 
bably by  the   same    sculptor.      The 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  eh.  has 
been  remodelled  in  the  ordinary  exe- 
crable Spanish  taste  of  the  18th  cent., 
no  trace  of  its  original  pointed  archi- 
tecture remaining,  except  the  &9ade 
and    spiral    turrets    of    the    facade. 
Behind     the     choir    is     a     singular 
Winding  Stairs  of  158  steps,  leading  to 
the   summit   of  the   Campanile.      It 
has  been  ascribed  to  Giovanni  da  Pisa, 
but  it  is  more  probably  a  work  of  the 
15th  cent.    A  covered  gallery  between 
the  castle   and  the  palace  afforded  a 
means  of  retreat  from  the  latter  in  case 
of  popular  commotion. 

The  Dockyard  and  Arsenal  adjoin  the 
Castel  Nuovo  and  the  Royal  Palace. 
The  Arsenal  was  founded  by  the  Viceroy 
Mendoza  in  1577.  The  Wet  Dock,  or 
Darsena,  was  begun  in  1668  from,  the 
designs  of  a  Carthusian  monk  called 
Bonaventura  Presti,  who,  having  been  t 
carpenter  in  early  life,  and  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  engineerings  in- 
duced the  Viceroy  Don  Pedro  of  Aragon 
to  intrust  to  him  the  construction  of  t 
new  dock.  In  spite  of  all  remonstrance» 
he  persisted  in  excavating  it  on  the 
narrow  site  below  the  palace.  During 
the  progress  of  the  work,  the  accumu- 
lation of  water  proved  too  much  for 
the  engineering  talents  of  the  monk. 
The  Viceroy  at  length  employed  the 
able  architect  Francesco  PicchiaUif  who 
completed  the  works  with  sreat  skilL 
Considerable  additions  have  been  made 
to  them  of  late  ^ears,  particularly 
since  the  introduction  of  steam-navi- 
gation. The  Darsena  now  commu- 
nicates with  the  Porto  Militare^  an^ 
by  the  latter  with  the  sea. 
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CoBtel  deW  Otc,  fo  called  from  its ' 
ear  shape,  Btands  on  the  small  island ; 
TOch  Fliny  describes  under  the  name  \ 
of  Megaris,  and  is  now  joined  to  the  j 
Budnland  of  Piuofklcone  by  a  cause- 1 
vaj  on  arches.  Some  antiquaries  ■ 
supposed  Lucullns  to  have  had  a  villa 
on  this  island,  and  identified  it  with  the 
Ceatmm  LnculloKum  of  the  5th  cent.,  to 
which  Odoacer  conugned  Komulus 
Augastolus  on  the  &11  of  the  Western  j 
empire.  Others  haye  placed  tlie 
Catirwn  LuoHllanuta  at  Nisita,  and 
Maisocchi  extended  it  to  the  whole 
shore  of  the  Bagnoli,  and  even  to  the 
Lake  of  Agnano.  But  Chiarito  has ' 
shown  that  it  was  on  the  hill  of  Pizzof&l- 
cone,  which  in  the  middle  ages  was  also 
called  Echya,  Emplu,  Sec.  In  tbe  4th  cent. 
this  island  was  giTen  by  Coustantine  - 
to  the  Church,  anid  was  odled  thL'  I  sola  j 
di  S.SalTatore.  The  castle  was  founded 
in  1154  by  William  I.  on  the  designs 
of  Maestro  Buorut.  It  was  continued 
by  Frederick  II.,  who  held  within 
its  walls  a  general  parliament  in  1218, 
and  in  1221  intrusted  the  work  to 
Nkooid  da  Piaa;  it  was  completed, 
however,  as  Vasari  tells  us,  by  his  con- 
temporary Fuccio,  Charles  I.  added 
considerably  to  the  castle,  and  made  it 
OGcauonally  a  royal  residence.  Robert 
the  Wise  employed  Giotto  to  decorate  its 
chapel  with  frescos,  no  trace  of  which 
now  remains.  Friendly  interviews 
took  place  in  the  castle  between  Giotto 
and  his  royal  patron,  who  seems  to 
have  been  always  happy  in  the  society 
of  the  witty  pamter.  A  century  later, 
when  Charles  Dnraxso  was  besieged  by 
Lotus  of  Anjou,  the  castle  appears  to 
have  been  a  place  of  some  strength, 
from  FroiasarTs  statement :  **  It  is  one  of 
the  strongest  castles  in  the  world,  and 
stands  by  enchantment  in  the  sea,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  take  it  but  by 
necromancy,  or  by  the  help  of  the  i 
devil."  This  allunon  to  necromancy 
was  probably  suggested  by  the  &te  of  the 
magician  d^ribed  in  the  same  chroni- 
cles, who  had,  by  means  of  his  enchant- 
ments, caused  *'  the  sea  to  swell  so 
hi^/'  that  he  enabled  Charles  Durazzo 
to  captore  irithin  the  castle  '*  the  queen 
(Joanna)  of  Nulea  and  Sir  Otho  de 
Bmnswiek;"  and  whose  offer  to  pnic^  / 


tiMf  the  same  treachenjiis  mancDuvre 
upon  ('harles  Durazzo  was  rewanletl 
by  the  (^ount  of  Su%-oy  with  the  loss  of 
his  heaii.  The  castle  was  besieged  in 
14'.«5  by  Fenliiiaiid  II.  after  it  hail  sur- 
rendered to  Charles  VI 11.  of  France, 
and  was  reduce*!  to  ruin  bv  his  soldiers: 
It  was  proljsilily  restoreil  by  Pedro  di 
Toledo  (1532-i:i54,.  It  is  now  used 
as  a  barrack  and  military'  prison. 

'"'•'>/'■.'  C'i)t»ii/i';  founded  by  William 
I.,  on  the  de»igns  of  li-iunn^  was  com- 
pleted in  12.11  by  Fretlerick  II.  from 
those  of  /''/'<  i".  It  was  the  Palace 
of  the  Suabiaii.  and  occasionally  of 
the  Angeviue  s<ivereigns.  The  munler 
of  S'rgianni  Caracciolo,  the  Grand 
Seneschal  and  favourite  of  J«ianna  II., 
by  onler  of  Covella  Ituffo,  Duchess  «»f 
Sessa,  UhAl  place  within  its  walls  on  the 
night  of  the  :i5th  of  August,  14.32,  after 
a  ball.  Covella  came  out  of  the  ball- 
room to  see  her  victim,  and  stampe<I 
on  his  blofNiy  corpse.  I>in  Pedro  di 
Toledo,  in  154U,  converted  it  into  a 
palace,  and  established  here  the  differ- 
ent law-courts  which  were  scattered 
through  the  citv.  and  which  still  hold 
their  sittings  within  it.  They  consist  of 
several  rooms,  opening  out  of  two  large 
halls  on  the  first  floor;  the  latter,  con- 
stantly filled  with  lawyers  and  liti- 
gants, offfr  one  of  the  ver}'  busy  scenes 
in  Naples.  From  the  Criminal  Court  a 
stair  leads  to  the  cells  on  the  ground  and 
lower  floors,  which  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving many  hundred  inmates,  and 
acquired,  under  the  later  Bourbon  sove- 
reigns, an  unfortunate  celebrity  as  the 
/ViV/TLs.  Considerable  improvements 
have  been  introfluced  here,  as  in  the 
other  prisons. 

Ctstrl  S'tnt*  Klmo,  called  in  the  14th 
cent.  .V-m/*  KmsmiOj  from  a  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  that  Saint,  which  once  crowned 
the  summit  of  the  hill.  The  origin  o£ 
the  name  A'rmo  has  given  rise  to 
controversy;  some  writers  derive  it 
from  the  Knna,  said  to  have  stood  on 
the  spot  to  mark  the  division  of  the 
territories  of  Ncapolis  and  Puteoli ;  and 
others  from  S.  Antebno,  one  of  thft 
founders  of  the  CarthuftV&ii  ot^ex.  TVft 
caflfle  was  fouiidv^d  >w  ^o\>en  \\«'^^^ll 
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in  1329.     The  king's  commission  to 
his   grand   chamberlun   Giovanni   di 
Uaya  to  construct  a  "fortified  palace" 
on  this  hill  still  exists.     The  archi- 
tect was  Giacomo  de  Sanctis.    A  cen- 
tury later,  under  Ferdinand  I.,  it  was 
known  as  the  Castello  di  S.  Martino, 
from    the    neighbouring    monastery. 
This  monarch  employed  as  engineer 
and  architect  Antonio  da  Settignano, 
and  his  friend  Andraa  da  Fiesole,  upon 
its  works.     From  this  period  to  the 
middle  of  the  1 6th  cent,  no  particulars 
of  its  history  have  been  preserved,  and*^ 
nothing  more  is  known  than  that  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo  built  the  castle  in  its 
present  form  upon  the  plans  of  Luigi 
Scriva.    Some  additions  were  made  to 
the  castle  in   1641    by  the  Duke  de 
Medina ;  and  with  these  exceptions,  we 
probably  see  the  very  building  erected 
by  Pedro  de  Toledo.    Sant'  Eln^o  is  too 
conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  landscape 
of  Naples  to  require  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion.    Its  enormous  walls,  with  the 
counterscarp  and  fosses  cut  in  the  solid 
tufa,  and  the  mines  and  subterranean 
passages  with  which  it  is  said  to  abound, 
formerly  obtained  for  it  the  reputa- 
tion of  great  strength;   but  it   is  no 
longer  capable  of  oflfering  any  effec- 
tual   resistance    to     a   combined    at- 
tack by   sea  and  land.     Beneath  it, 
in  the  tufa  rock,  is  a   large  cistern. 
The    view  from  the  ramparts  is  very 
fine,  embracing  not  only  the  city  and 
its  bay,  but  Misenum,  Ischia,  and  the 
district  of  the  Phlegrsean  Fields    to 
the  W.    Since  the  fall  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo  has  been 
dismantled,    and   is   employed    as    a 
military  prison.    In  order  to  obtain 
admission,  and  enjoy  the  view  from 
the  ramparts,  it  is  necessary  to  write 
one's  name  in  a  book  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose^ and  ask  for  permission  to  enter. 

Castel  del  Carmine^  a  massive  pile, 
founded  by  Ferdinand  I.  in  1484,  when 
he  extended  tiie  walls  of  the  city,  and 
erected  most  of  the  modern  gates,  and 
enlarged  by  Don  Pedro  deToledo,  is  now 
used  as  barracks  and  military  prisons. 
It  was  the  stronghold  of  the  populace 
in  Masaniello's  insurrection  m  1647; 
nfter  that  event  it  was  fortified :  daring 


the  political  persecutions  in  1796  it 
was  here  that  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished patriots  were  immured  by 
order  of  Queen  Caroline  and  Cardinal 
Ruffo. 


§  11.  PRINCIPAL  STREETS  AND  PUBLIC 
PLACES. 

The  VUla  Eeale,  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
the  Villa  Nazionale,  along  the  Riviera 
di  Chiaia,  is  the  favourite  promenade 
of  Naples.  It  is  about  a  mile  in 
length,  and  forms  a  long  narrow  strip, 
separated  from  the  Riviera  di  Chiaia 
by  an  iron  railing.  The  ^ound  is 
divided  into  walks,  planted  chiefly  with 
acacias  and  evergreen  oaks.  One  part 
of  it  contains  a  shrubbery  of  deci- 
duous plants  and  evergreens,  with  ^ 
some  Australian  shrubs,  date-palms, 
bananas,  &c.  The  Villa  was  first  laid 
out  in  1780,  to  nearly  half  its  present 
length;  and  was  added  to  in  1807  and 
1834.  In  1877  the  sea-wall  from  Santa 
Lucia  to  near  the  Palazzo  Barbaia,  at 
the  further  end  of  the  Mergellina,  was 
completed  and  part  of  the  roadway 
opened,  by  which  the  Villa  Nazionale 
has  been  more  than  doubled  in  breadth. 
The  first  half  is  in  the  Italian  style, 
the  remainder  is  an  attempt  to  imitate 
the  less  formal  pleasure-grounds  of 
England,  by  the  introduction  of  wind- 
ing paths,  grottos,  a  loggia  tojrards 
the  sea,  and  two  small  temples  to 
Virgil  and  Tasso.  The  large  granite 
basin  which  forms  the  central  fountain, 
where  formerly  the  Toro  Famese 
stood,  was  removed  in  1825  from 
Salerno,  where  it  had  been  brought 
from  Psstum  by  King  Roger.  The 
Toro  Famese  was  then  removed 
to  the  Museum,  as  it  was  found 
that  the  sea  air  was  injurious  to 
the  marble,  its  place  being  now  oc- 
cupied by  a  colossal  statue  of  Ftbo, 
the  author  of  the  Scienza  Nuova. 
Several  other  ancient  statues  were 
removed  at  the  same  time,  and  re- 
placed by  indifferent  copies  of  some 
of  the  admired  works  of  antiquity. 
The  statue  of  Gen,  Colletta,  the  his- 
torian of  Naples,  was  erected  by  public 
subscripdon.    The  military  bancb  per- 
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farm  in  the  centre  of  this  villa  in  the 
•ftemoon  in  winter,  and  in  the  evening 
in  summer,  and  attract  a  large  number 
of  people.  Near  to  the  rond-point,  where 
wy  play,  are  several  cafes. 

l!n  these  gardens  are  situated  the 
Aquariwn  (entrance  1  fr. ;  for  descrip- 
tion see  p.  143),  very  well  worth  a 

TlSlt. 

The  Biviera  di  CMaia,  of  which  the 
Villa  Naxionale  may  be  said  to  form  a 
partywas  begun  by  the  Count  d'Olivares, 
and  completed  by  the  Duke  de  Medina 
Cell,  the  last  of  the  Spanish  yicerovs. 
The  carriage-road  is  the  fashionable 
tftemoon  or  eyeninf  drive,  and  between 
it  and  the  gardens  u  a  riding-path. 

The  Chiatamcne,  with  the  new  pro- 
Bienade  extending  in  fh)nt  of  it  close 
to  the  sea,  runs  immediately  under  the 
height  of  Pizzofalcone,  and  joins  the 

Quay  of  Santa  Lucia,  one  of  the  fish- 
markets,  especially  for  oysters  and 
many  varieties  of  shell-fish,  of  which 
the  Neapolitans  are  extremely  fond.  It 
was  once  a  very  dirty  street;  but  it 
was  enlarged  and  widened  as  we  now 
see  it  in  1846.  It  has  a  fountain 
adorned  with  statues  and  bas-reliefs 
by  JDomenioo  d*Auria  and  Oiovanni  da 
Nola.  One  of  the  bas-reliefs  repre- 
sents Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  the 
other  a  contest  of  sea  divinities  for  the 
possession  of  a  nymph.  The  Quay  of 
S.  Lucia  affords  a  curious  and  amusing 
picture  of  Neapolitan  manners  and 
customs,  especially  on  a  summer  even- 
ing. Down  the  steps  towards  the  sea 
is  the  mineral  spring,  and  an  osteria, 
where  a  native  feast  of  oysters  and 
wine  may  be  indulged  in  at  a  cheap 
rate.  The  steamboats  for  Capri  start 
from  this  point. 

The  Toledo,  now  officially  called  the 
Strada  di  Roma,  This  main  artery  of 
Naples,  is  about  1|  m.  in  length,  from 
the  end  of  the  Piazza  del  Plebescito 
to  the  Museum ;  and  if  we  include 
the  Strada  di  Capodimonte,  as  far 
as  the  Ponte  della  Sanitk,  its  length 
is  nearly  2  m.  It  was  built  in  1540 
by  the  Viceroy  Don  Pedro  de  11o\qSlo, 


on  what  was  the  western  fosse  or  ditch 
of  the  old  city.  It  runs  N.  and  S.,  and 
separates  the  Naples  of  the  middle 
ages,  which  lay  between  it  and  the 
Castel  del  Carmine,  from  the  modem 
city,  which  extends  to  the  westward 
aloug  the  S.  slopes  of  Sant'  EUno  and 
the  Chiaia.  It  is  the  greatest  thorough- 
fare in  Naples,  and  the  site  of  the  prin- 
cipal shops ;  from  morning  to  nignt  it 
is  througed  with  people  and  with  car- 
ria^s,  and  it  is  the  busy  life  with 
which  it  swarms,  and  not  its  buildings, 
which  are  in  no  way  remarkable,  that 
has  given  it  a  world-wide  fame.  Since 
the  annexation  of  Rome,  in  1870,  the 
familiar  name  of  Toledo  has  'been  ex- 
changed for  that  of  Strada  di  Roma. 

The  MarxMlla,  a  long,  open  beach, 
extending  from  the  port  by  the  Castel 
del  Carmine  to  the  Ponte  della  Madda- 
lena,  was  ouce  the  headquarters  of  the 
Lttzzarotiif  a  class  which  is  now  almost 
extinct,  or  at  least  has  lost  those 
distinctive  features  which  travellers 
half  a  century  ago  so  graphically  de- 
scribed. The  Giardino  del  Popolo  now 
occupies  a  portion  of  this  space. 

The  Molo,  built  in  1302  by  Charles  II., 
is  one  of  the  favourite  promenades  of 
the  seafaring  classes,  where  we  may 
see  on  every  aJPtemoon  the  national  cha- 
racter developed  without  any  restraint. 
Till  within  a  few  years  ago  the  Molo 
was  the  fieivourite  resort  of  the  CantO' 
storie,  who  read,  sang,  and  gesticulated 
tales  of  Kinaldo  and  his  Paladins,  out 
of  a  mediaeval  poem  called  H  Binaldo, 
to  a  motley  auaience  seated  on  planks 
or  standing.  The  Cantastorie  are  now 
to  be  found  on  the  shore  of  the  Mari- 
nella  beyond  the  Molo  Piccolo.  In  the 
later  part  of  the  last  cent,  the  Molo 
was  often  resorted  to  by  Padre  Rocco, 
the  Dominican,  of  whose  influence 
over  his  excitable  audience  many 
anecdotes  are  told.  On  one  occa- 
sion, it  is  related,  he  preached  on  this 
mole  a  penitential  sermon,  and  intro- 
duced so  many  illustrations  of  terror 
that  he  soon  brought  his  hearers  to 
their  knees.  While  they  were  thus 
showing  every  sign  oi  cwi\x\^\ss!i,  \^ft 
cried  out,  "  Novr  all  "yo\x^\io  »2M«t^ 
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repent  of  yonr  oat,  hold  up  joar 
huidi."  Every  iqbd  in  the  tbM  multi- 
tude immediately  itretehed  out  both  bii 
hands.  "Holy  Arebangel  Michael,"  ex' 

claimed  Bocco,  "  thou  who  with  thine 
adamHntiDe  gword  standest  at  the  right 
of  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  hew  me 
off  every  hknd  which  has  bees  raised 
hypocritically."  In  an  instant  every 
hand  dropped,  and  Rocco  of  course 
powed  forth  a  fresh  torrent  of  elo- 
quent invective  Bgainst  their  sins  and 
Uieir  deceit. 


The  Corn  Viitono  Emaauele  is  a 
new  wide  road  running  ronnd  the 
hrigbts  above  the  town,  &om  the  In- 
fragcataloPiedigrotia;  it  can  be  reached 
from  the  Chiaia  by  another  fine  oew 
road,  the  Corso  Principe  Amedeo,  which 
leaves  the  Chiaia  close  to  S.  Mi  ' 
Portico.  It  commands  beautiful 
of  the  dtyand  the  new  hotels  are  being 
built  in  this  qnarier. 

Among  some  of  the  largest  and 
busiest  streets  of  Naples  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Strada  di  Chiaia,  and  it* 
continuation,  the  Strada  S.  Caterina, 
leading  from  the  Piazza  del  Plebiscito, 
to  the  Chiaia;  the  Stra*i  Medina. 
leading  from  the  Castel  Nnovo  int* 
the  Strada  Motitolitieto,  in  which  are 
the  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices , 
Strada  del  Dwxno,  a  street  recently 
cut  tiirough  the  old  part  of  the  tr 
from  the  Marinella  to  the  Pii 
Cavour,  Dear  the  Museum,  passing  by 
the  Cathedral;  the  Strada  de" Tribvnali, 
and  the  Strada  S.  Trinita,  both  tra- 
versing the  old  town  at  right  angles 
to  the  Strada  del  Duomo ;  the  Sirad.^ 
PriTicipessa  Margherita,  a  new  street 
from  Ihe  Marina  to  the  old  part  of  th^ 
city;  and  many  others  farther  froc-^ 
the  centre  of  the  town. 

The  large  open  spaces  called  Piazif 
in  other  parts  of  Italy,  in  Naples  wen: 
invariably  called  Larghi,  until  re- 
cently, when  this  very  apprtnirlam 
dewgnation  bu  been  converted  into 
Piaite,  corresponding  to  our  term 
"squares."  Theyhavebeen, wherevtr 
knracticahle,   converted    into    gardei 


tar  the  DMit  part  careAilly  attended 


The  Largo  del  CastdSo,  now  Plana 
M  ilaiudpio,  is  the  largest  square  in 
Naples,  and  is  now  prettily  laid  out 
and  gardens.  It  is  one  of 
.  centres  of  traffic  in  the  city. 
<)n  the  upper  side  is  the  vast  building 
,:alled  the  Palaao  del  ifonkipio.  A 
passage  leads  through  the  building  to 
the  Strada  di  Boma,  with  an  entrance  , 
the  Bourse  on  ihe  right.  In  this 
.-square  are  situated  the  Teatro  della 
h'eitice,  the  Teatro  Filarmonux,  and  the 
Teatro  S.  Cariino.  It  contains  a  faun- 
Ouu,  called  the  Faataaa  degli  Speech*, 
'ir  the  Fountain,  of  Mirrors.  Leading 
I'rom  this  square  into  the  Strada  del 
Uolo,  is  the  small 

Largo  Medina,  at  the  end  of  the 
Strada  Medina.  In  it  is  tlie  finest 
fountain  in  Naples,  called  the  fon- 
tana  Medina,  built  by  the  Viceroy 
rle  Medina,  1695,  from  the  deigns  of 
Domenico  Auria  and  Fansaga.  It  con- 
sbts  of  a  hirge  shell,  sustained  by  four 
satyrs;  in  the  centre  of  Ihe  shell  are 
four  sea-horses,  with  Neptune  in  the 
midst  of  them  Growing  up  water  from 
the  points  of  his  trident.  At  the  base 
ire  four  tritons  seati-d  oil  sea-horses, 
with  lions  and  other  animals  discharg- 
ing water  from  their  moulhs. 

Largo  di  S.  Xhiij^aico,  in  the  Strada 
del  Tribunali,  has  in  the  centre  an  obe- 
lisk surmounted  by  a  statue  of  S.  Do- 
minick,  by  Fansaga  :  the  palaces 
aronud  are,  on  the  W.  Pal.  Gi^Uati,  on 
the  S.  Pof.  Caiacaienda,  and  on  the  E. 
Pid.  Carigliana  and  Son  Setei-o. 


Largo   del    Otsi 


S.  Triniti,  i 


Gvglia  della  Conceiioae.  erected  in 
,  frvm  the  designs  of  Genoino. 
ipports  a  statue  of  the  Virg^  in 
gilt  bronse.  The  obelisk  is  covered 
with  sculptured  ornaments  by  Botti- 
glieri  and  Paganu,  in  the  worst  pos^ble 
taste.  The  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
Philip  IV.  by  Lorenzo  Vaocaro,  which 
formerly  stood  in  this  Largo,  was  de- 
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•tiojred  by -the  AustriaxiB  in  the  be- 
|wini«g  ox  the  last  ceutary.  Near  this 
»  the  Largo  di  Montoliveto,  with  a 
tmntain,  deigned  by  Cufaro  iu  1C68, 
and  omamented  with  a  brouze  statue 
of  Charles  III. 

Largo  del  Mercato,  near  the  eh.  of  the 
Carmine.  A  great  iron  building  has 
beoi  erected  here  for  the  market  held 
eyery  Monday  and  Friday,  which  offers 
many  ftcilities  for  studying  the  cos- 
tames  of  the  lower  orders.  It  is  also 
the  most  historical  Square  of  Naples, 
the  scene  of  the  tragedy  of  Coniadin 
in  1268,  of  the' insurrection  of  Masa- 
niello  in  1647,  and  of  the  executions  iu 
1799.  There  are  three  fountains,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  called  the 
Fcntana  di  Masaniello, 

Largo  detto  Spirito  Santo,  or  del  Mer- 
cateUOf  at  the  top  of  the  Str.  di  Roma. 
It  contains  the  monument  erected  in 
1757  by  the  city  of  Naples  in  honour  of 
C^iarles  III.  It  was  designed  by  Van- 
▼itelli,  and  consists  of  a  hemicycle  sur- 
mounted by  a  marble  balustrade  with 
26  statues  representing  the  yirtues  of 
that  soyereign.  A  statue  of  Dante  has 
been  erected  here,  and  the  square  is 
now  in  consequence  called  the  Piazza 
Dante,  Behind  in  a  semicircle  stretches 
the  Liceo,  formerly  the  Jesuits'  College 
of  S.  Sebastiano. 

Piazza  del  Pennino^  or  delkt  Selleria, 
contains  the  Fontana  dell*  Atlante, 
constructed  in  1532,  by  Don  Pedro  de 
Toledo,  from  the  designs  of  Luig- 
Imp5.  The  statue  of  Atlas  by  Gio- 
vanni da  Nola,  which  gave  name  to 
the  fountidn,  has  disappeared ;  but  the 
dolphins  which  remam  are  by  him. 
In  the  Vico  Canalone  near  this  Largo 
is  the  Fontana  dei  Serpi,  from  the  bas- 
relief  of  an  antique  head  of  Medusa 
with  serpents. 

Piazza  del  PleibiscitOy  formerly  del 
Palazzo  Peak.  This  spacious  piazza 
was  reduced  to  its  present  form  in  1 810, 
when  four  conyents  which  formerly 
stood  upon  the  site  were  removed. 
On  one  of  its  ndes  is  the  Boyal  Palace ; 
on  two  others  are  the  Palaces  of  the 


Prince  of  Salerno,  now  of  the  Military 
Commandant,  and  of  the  Prefect  of 
Naples;  the  fourth,  forming  a  semi- 
circle, is  occupied  by  the  church  of  S. 
Francesco  di  Paola  and  the  porticos 
leading  to  it  In  the  middle  of  the 
square  are  two  colossal  equestrian 
bronze  statues  of  Charles  III.  and  of 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Bourbon.  The  two 
horses  and  the  statue  of  Charles  are 
by  Canova;  the  statue  of  Ferdinand 
by  Call.  The  history  of  the  figure  of 
Charles  is  an  epitome  of  the  political 
changes  of  Naples  itself.  It  was  ori- 
ginally modelled  asastatueof  Napoleon ; 
It  was  afterwards  altered  into  one  of 
Murat,  and  was  finally  converted  into 
that  of  Charles.  In  the  small  square  of 
the  Royal  Palace  beyond  the  Theatre 
of  S.  Carlo,  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  gardens,  are  two  statues, 
by  Russian  artists,  of  horses  in  bronze, 
cast  at  Petersburg,  and  presented  to 
Ferdinand  II.  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
of  Russia  in  recollection  of  his  recep- 
tion in  1844:  each  is  held  by  a  naked 
male  figure.  In  the  same  gardens  is 
an  Artesian  well  (see  below),  producing 
nearly  300,000  gallons  of  water  every 
24  hours. 

Largo  della  VOtona,  at  the  eastern 
entrance  to  the  public  gardens  of  the 
Villa  Nazionale,  has  undergone  a  con- 
siderable extension  towards  the  sea. 
In  the  centre  is  a  fountain,  supplied 
from  an  Artesian  well  sunk  in  1859. 

Piazza  della  Pace,  and  Largo  di 
Cappelhf  a  large  open  space,  that  is 
now  generally  ^led  the  Piazzi  de'Mar^ 
tiri,  from  which  run  the  3  streets  della 
Pace,  di  Chiaia,  and  Sta.  Cateriua.  On 
three  of  its  sides  are  the  Nunziante,  Cala- 
britto,  and  Partanna  Palaces ;  and  in 
the  centre  a  marble  column  having 
4  colossal  lions  at  its  base,  formerly 
intended  as  an  offering  to  Peace,  but 
now  dedicated  to  the  Neapolitans  who 
perished  in  the  war  of  Independence. 


§12.  WATER-SUPPLY,  FOUNTAINS,  ETC. 

The  Acqua  c7tCarmtgrwa»9,  the  iELod«m 
aqueduct  of  Naples,  yras  coiifttnwiX^Xi^ 
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AleMandro  CimineUo  and  Ceave  Car- 
migDano,  at  their  own  ezpenae,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  I7th  cent.  It  com- 
mences  near  Sant*  Agata  de'  Goti,  and 
conveys  the  waters  m  the  Isclero  into 
the  city  by  a  circuit  of  about  30  m.  It 
was  so  damaged  by  the  earthquake  of 
1631,  that  it  became  necessary  to  seek 
a  new  supply  at  Maddaloni,  whence  the 
water  is  conveyed  into  the  former  chan- 
nel at  Licignano.  From  its  source  to 
that  place  the  channel  is  enclosed  in 
masonry,  and  from  Licignano  to  Naples 
it  is  subterranean.  In  1 770  a  furUier 
supply  was  obtained  by  directing  into 
the  channel  the  surplus  waters  of  the 
aqueduct  at  Caserta.  Most  of  the  city 
fountains  and  houses  are  supplied  from 
this  aqueduct. 

The  Acqua  deUa  BoUa,  derived  from 
springs  and  an  Artesian  well  on  the 
declivity  of  Monte  Somma,  is  brought 
into  the  city  b^  a  covered  channel  5  m. 
long.  It  supplies  the  lower  quarters  of 
the  city.  The  surplus  waters  of  this 
aqueduct  are  discharged  into  the  Sebeto. 

The  water  supplied  by  these  aque- 
ducts has  often,  at  first,  an  un&vourable 
eflfect  upon  strangers. 

City  Springs. — ^There  are  four  in 
diflferent  quarters  of  the  dty :  the  Tre 
CannoH  in  the  street  of  the  same  name ; 
the  Aeqna  AquUia  in  the  Strada  Conte 
Olivares;  the  Acqua  Dolce  at  Santa 
Lucia ;  and  the  Acqua  del  Leone  in  the 
Mergellina.  The  latter  is  in  great  re- 
pute as  the  purest  spring. 

Mineral  Waters. — ^There  are  two 
mineral  springs  within  the  city,  which 
have  a  local  celebrity — the  Acqua 
Solfarea^  in  the  Strada  S.  Lucia,  con- 
taining sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  acid  gas,  at  a  temperature  of 
64°  Fahr. ;  it  is  used  extensively  in 
eruptive  diseases,  and  as  a  general 
alterative,  and  is  said  to  be  as  effi- 
cacious as  it  is  popular ;  and  the  Acqua 
Ferrata  di  Pizzofalcone,  a  chalybeate 
spring,  situated  in  a  cave  near  the 
tea,  below  the  Quay  on  the  Chia- 
tamone.  In  the  summer  it  is  much 
Vfed,  and  is  carried  to  all  parts  of  the 

ty  in  earthen  bottles.    It  is  a  very 
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useful  chalybeate,  and  the  large  quan« 
tity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  which  it  eon- 
tains  (neariy  7  cal»e  inches  in  a  pint) 
renders  it  a  grateful  stimulant.  Its 
temperature  is  68^. 

Artesian  Wells.  —  The  inadequate 
supply  of  water,  especially  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town,  induced  the  Munici- 
pal authorities  some  years  ago  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  the  French  engineer 
M.  Degousse,  for  sinking  two  Arte- 
sian wells — one  near  the  King's  Palace, 
and  the  other  on  the  Largo  della  Vit- 
toria,  near  the  Chiua :  the  former,  after 
many  years'  labour,  and  attiuning  the 
depth  of  590  yards  below  the  surface, 
and  486  yards  below  the  level  of  the 
sea,  has  reached  two  abundant  sources, 
which  rise  to  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  surface,  producing  a  mass  of  water 
of  1296  tons  daily,  but  of  a  qua- 
lity which  renders  it  unfit  for  domestic 
purposes,  being  a  mineral  water  in  the 
strictest  sense,  contidning  an  immense 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  hold- 
ing in  solution  a  considerable  quantity 
of  supercarbonate  of  lime  with  a  little 
magnesia  and  iron.  To  the  geolo^t 
these  borings  will  prove  interestmg. 
After  traversing  a  considerable  mass 
of  volcanic  tuft,  the  tertiary  pleiocene 
strata  were  cut  through,  and  the  two 
springs  in  question  appear  to  be  entirely 
derived  from  them.  The  second  boring, 
in  the  Largo  della  Vittoria,  has  reached 
a  spring  of  purer  water.  More  recently, 
two  Artesian  wells  have  been  sunk  to 
a' depth  of  73  yards  at  the  foot  of 
Poggio  Reale  and  the  Cemetery,  and 
the  water  used  for  turning  mills,  and 
for  irrigation.  No  city  in  Italj,  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  is  so 
lU  supplied  with  water  as  Naples; 
severu  projects  have  been  presented 
to  remedy  this  evil,  but  none  has  been 
yet  adopted.  That  which  appears  the 
most  feasible,  although  it  would  ne- 
cessitate a  very  large  outlay,  would 
be  to  re-establish  the  Julian  aqueduct 
from  Serino,  40  m.  from  Naples. 

Fountains, — ^The  principal  fountuns 
have  been  already  described  in  the 
account  of  the  Piazze  (§11).  Among 
the  others  may  be  mentioned  the  Fon- 
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iaiia  del  GufunU',  at  the  £.  extremity 
of  the  Quay  of  Santa  Lucia ;  the  Fon- 
iana  Cocoooaia,  by  the  nine  artist,  in 
the  Strada  di  Porto ;  the  Fontima  del 
Btbeto^  erected  in  1590  Arom  the  de- 
ligna  of  Carlo  Fansaga,  and  deco- 
rated with  Btatoes  of  the  recumbent 
Sebetua  and  Tritons ;  and  the  Fontmui 
M  Hatto  d'Europa,  in  the  Villa  Nazi- 
onale,  the  work  of  Angelo  de  Vivo  in 
the  last  century. 

There  is  no  really  good  water  at 
Naples,  and  it  is  as  well  to  drink  as 
little  as  possible.  A  contract  has  been 
entered  into  with  an  English  company 
for  bringing  water  to  the  city  from  a 
oonaiderable  distance;  and,  as  the  sur- 
rey has  been  completed  and  the  works 
commenced,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
will  be  no  delay  in  carrymg  out  a  plan 
bjr  which  Naples  will  be  supplied  with 
plenty  of  good  pure  water. 


§  13.  THEATRES. 

The  TeatroRealediSan  Carlo,  adjoiu- 
hig  the  royal  palace,  is  celebrated 
throughout  Europe  as  one  of  the  largest 
buildings  dedicated  to  the  Italian  opera. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  Charles  III.,  b^ 
whose  order  it  was  designed  by  the  Sici- 
lian Giovanni  Medrano,  and  built  in  the 
short  space  of  eight  months  by  the  Nea- 
politan architect  Angelo  Carasale.  It 
was  first  opened  with  great  solemnity 
on  the  4th  Nov.  1737.  During  the 
performance  the  king  sent  for  Carasale 
mto  his  presence,  and  having  publicly 
praised  nim  for  his  work,  remarked 
that,  as  the  walls  of  the  theatre  were 
contiguous  to  those  of  the  palace,  it 
would  have  been  convenient  for  the 
royal  &mily  had  the  two  buildings 
been  connected  by  a  covered  passage ; 
"  but,"  he  added,  **  we  will  think  of  it," 
Carasale  took  the  hint,  and  did  not  re- 
main idle.  No  sooner  was  the  evening's 
entertainment  concluded  than  he  ap- 
peared before  the  king,  and  requested 
him  to  return  to  the  palace  by  an  ex- 
ternal communication  opened  in  the 
course  of  three  hours.  In  this  short 
tgace  of  time  walls  of  enormous  thick- 
nesi  had  been    demolished,   wooden 


bridges  and  staircusi's  constructed,  ami 
the  nec(*SRary  roughness  of  the  work 
disguised  by  draperies,  mirrors,  and 
lamps.  The  theatre,  the  exteniimre 
possagt*,  and  the  merit  of  Carasale 
fornie<l  the  general  subject  of  conver- 
sation. Ere  long  his  accounts  were 
called  for  by  the  Omicra  iklhi  Sum- 
miu'in,  and,  not  being  able  to  satisfy  the 
auditors,  he  was  threatened  with  im> 
prisonment.  The  beauty  of  his  work, 
the  universal  applause,  the  favour  of  his 
sovereign,  the  respectability  of  his  past 
life,  and  his  present  poverty  were  of 
no  avail  to  him.  The  inquiries  of  the 
Sommaria  were  renewed,  and  at  last  the 
unfortunate  Carasale  was  iniprisoucfl  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Elmo,  where,  during 
the  first  months,  he  lived  on  the  sup- 
port his  family  with  extreme  difficulty 
procured  for  him,  and  afterwards  was 
obliged  to  subsist  on  prison  fare.  He 
lingered  there  for  several  yeare,  till  at 
length  grief  and  want  put  an  end  to  his 
miserable  existence.  His  sons  sunk  into 
poverty  and  obscurity,  and  even  the 
very  name  of  the  unfortunate  architect 
would  have  been  by  this  time  long  for- 
gotten, did  not  the  merit  and  1)eauty 
of  his  work  perpetually  recall  him 
to  the  memory  of  posterity.  In  the 
last  cent,  this  theatre  resounded  with 
the  melodious  notes  of  Anfossi,  Gu- 
glielmi,  Pergolesi,  Cimarosa,  Paesiello, 
and  other  great  masters  of  harmony, 
and  in  our  days  it  has  echoed  the  ap- 
plause of  an  audience  enchanted  with 
the  melodies  of  Rossini,  Bellini,  Doni- 
zetti, and  Mercadante.  The  Donna  del 
I^ago,  the  Mos(i,  the  Sonnambiila,  the 
Lucia,  the  Giuramento,  &c.,  were  first 
brought  out  on  this  stage.  Having 
been  accidentally  burnt  down  in  1816, 
it  was  rebuilt  in  the  space  of  seven 
months  by  Niccolini;  but  the  walls 
having  remained  uninjured,  no  altera- 
tion was  made  in  the  original  form.  On 
entering  it  for  the  first  time,  when  it  is 
lit  up  at  night,  the  stranger  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  its  great  size  and  the 
splendour  of  its  general  effect  with  its 
SIX  tiers  of  boxes  of  32  each.  It  has 
been  closed  for  a  time  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  a  subsidy,  but  when 
open  the  prices  usually  «lt«\  "fta^L!^^ 
(Joggie)  Ist  tier,  40  fr.*,  ^n^  \A«t,  ?>Q  ix,  \ 


3rd  tier,  32  fr.  Stalls  ipottnme)  8  it. 
Vu.  {platta),  numbered  seati,  4  fr.  50  c. 
The  prices  are  doubled  aa  Btale  ucca- 
sions.    Opens  at  7^  to  S  o'clock. 

The  Teatra  dt!  Furtdo,  sometimea 
called  the  Teatro  Mercailanie,  built  in 
1T78  in  the  Str.Molo,  the  second  of  the 
two  royal  theatres,  is  a  XDiniature  San 
Carlo,  being  under  the  Game  manage- 
meat,  supplied  by  the  same  singers, 
ilancers.  aad  musiciuis,  and  likewise 
deroted  to  operas,  ballets,  and  French 
dramaa.  Boxes,  IS  and  SO  t^.  i  stalls, 
4  fr. ;  pit  seats,  2  fr. 

The  Teatro  de"  Fiorentini,  fbr  Italian 
farce  and  drama,  in  the  atreet  of  the 
aame  name,  is  the  oldest  theatre  io 
Haples,  and  is  so  called  from  the  ch.  in 
its  vicinity.  It  was  bnilt  io  the  time 
of  the  viceroy  OBate  for  the  Spanish 
comedy.  It  afterwards  became  ihfe 
theatre  of  the  opera  buffa.  It  ia  now 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  Italian  drama, 
and  is  very  popular.  Boxes,  Ist  tier, 
12  fr. ;  and,  13  fr. ;  pit,  Ifr.  40  c 

The  Teatro  Numo,  in  a  small  street  of 
the  same  name,  opening  ont  of  the 
Toledo,  bnilt  in  1724  by  Carasale,  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  Italian  and  Nea- 
politan burlesque.  Boxes,  lat  tier, 
7  fr. ;  and,  8.S0 ;  pt,  1  ft. 

The  Teatm  delta  Fenice,  in  the  Piazza 
del  M 11  niclpio,  converted,  in  180t>,from 
a  stable  into  a  theatre,  is  devoted  to 
□peFH  bufla  and  melodrama.  It  has 
two  peribnnances  daily.  Boxes,  5  fr.; 
pit,  1  fr. 

The  Teatra  Partenopc,  in  the  Piazia 
Cavour,  is  one  of  the  popular  theatres 
in  which  broad  comedy  and  farces  are 
performed  twice  a  day  in  the  Nea- 
politan dialect. 

The  Teatro  di  San  C.irfino,  in  the 
Piazza  del  Municipio,  is  the  headquar- 
ters of  Pulcinellaand  the  characteristic 
theatreof Naples.  The witof Fulcinella 
and  the  humour  of  the  other  performers 
make  it  a  &vourite  resort  of  all  clasaet. 
Tiie  ^rfbrmance  is  almost  always 


the  Neapolitan  dialect.    The  awkward- 
"L-^s  which  is  the  chantcterittic  of  a 
owu  ii  rombined  in  Polcinella  with 
coarse-  liot  fitcetioos  bumooT,  which 
Dpulnr  licence  has  made  the  vehicle 
t'saiirif.    He  is  therefore  in  great  re- 
iifbt,  and  his  performances  take  place 
xka   a  dtiy,    mominff    and  evening. 
What."  says  ForByti,  "is  a  drama 
1  ?Jap1ea  without  Punch,  or  what  is 
Punch  out  of  Naples?     Here,  in  his 
itive  lougne,    and   among  bis   own 
unirjiufn.  Punch  is  a  person  of  real 
iwirr ;  be  dresses  up  and  retails  all  the 
dmlleries  of  the  day ;  he  is  the  channel 
id  fiuiuelimes  the  source  of  the  pass- 
iji  opinions;  he  Can  inflict  ridicule; 
.'  couhl  giin  a  mob,  or  keep  the  whole 
kingrlom  in  good  humour,      Capponi 
anil  others  consider  Punch  as  a  uneal 
representative  of  the  Atellan  farcers. 
Tliey  find  a  convincing  resemblance 
:ea  his  mask  and  a  tittle  chicken- 
I  fipire  in  bronze  which  was  dis- 
vfl  at  [tome;  and  from  his  nose  they 
e  hit,  name,  a  puUiceno  putliciitella  1 
itting  this  descent,  we  might  push 
ihe  ori^n  of  Punch  back  to  very  re- 
autiqoiQ'.     Punch  is  a  native  of 
1,  Bud  therefore  an  Oscan.    Now 
lh<i  UscBu  farces  were  anterior  to  any 
etage.   They  intruded  on  the  stage  only 
'  L  iis  barbarous  State,  and  were  dis- 
lissvd  on   Ihe  first  appearance  of  a 
:|,nitar  drama.  They  then  appeared  as 
-fii/iii    on    trestles;    their   mummers 
joky   broad    Vohcan;   whatever  they 
^ake  tliey  grimaced  like  Datus ;  they 
retailed  all  the  scandal  that  passed,  as 
poor  Malionia's  wrongs.     Their  parts 
were  frequently  interwoven  with  other 
dramas,  cmmrtagM  fiAettis  (says  Livy) 
potistimvm  AUBaaia  sunt.      Quod  ge»K$ 
biditrum  ab  Oscia  occeptTim;  and  iu  all 
these  respects  the   Exodiarins  corre- 
sponds with   the  Punch  of  Naples." 
liox<:B,  G  fr.  40  c.  and  Sfr.  10  c;  pit, 


§  14.  FOPLTIAB  AHDCStlltCK  FESTIVALS. 

The  traveller  who  has  witnessed  the 

will  not   find   much   novelty  in  the 
religious  festiTals  of   Naples,  except 
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that  they  appear  to  constitote  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  amusements  of 
ibe  people.  Like  their  Greek  pro- 
(^tors,  the  Neapolitans,  on  all  occa- 
Bons,  associate  their  devotions  with 
their  pleasures. 

The  Teneration  for  the  Vir^n  is  uo 
longer  so  universally  manifested  as  for- 
merly ;  but  there  may  still  be  seen  in 
many  shops  a  picture  of  the  "  Madre  di 
Dio,  with  one  or  two  lamps  burning 
perpetually  before  it. 

The  Festn  di  Fiedijrotta,  once  the 
great  popular  festival  of  Naples,  which 
took  place  on  the  8th  Sept.,  was  one 
of  the  most  singular  displays  of  national 
character  and  costume.  It  was  instituted 
by    Charles   III.   in    commemoration 
of  the  victory  of  the  Spaniards  over 
the  Austrians,  at  Velletri,  in  1744,  but 
has  ceased  to  be  celebrated  since  the 
fall  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  In  honour 
of  the  day  all  the  available  troops  of 
the  continental  dominions,  amounting 
often   to  30,000  men,  were  marched 
into  the  ci^,  and,  after  having  deiiled 
before,  the  King  and  royal  family  in 
the  piazza  before  the  palace,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  line  the  streets  from  the  palace 
to  tibe  ch.  of  Piedigrotta,  including  the 
long  line  of  the  Chiaia.    At  4  o'clock 
lus  majesty  and  the  royal  ^Eunily,  in 
their  state  carriages,  attended  by  the 
ministers  and  the  great  officers  of  the 
Court,  set  out  in  procession  through 
this  line  of  soldiery,  whose  brilliant 
uniforms  give  unusual  gaiety  to  the 
scene.    E^h   member  of  the   royal 
family  proceeded  in  a   separate  car- 
riage and  in  the  order  in  which  he 
would  succeed  to  the  throne.     After 
performing  their  devotions  at  the  ch., 
the  royal  Sunily  returned  to  the  palace 
in  the  same  order ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  was  a  scene  of  unrestrained  rejoicing 
to  the  thousands  of  gaily-dressed  pea- 
santry who  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  to  swell  the  throng  of  merry- 
makers in  the  city.  The  Villa  lieale  was 
on  that  day  open  to  all  classes,  and 
full  of  numbers  of  country  people  from 
the  environs,  in  their  gay  national  cos- 
tumes.   It  was  formerly  the  practice 
among  the  common  people  of  the  en- 


virons to  stipulate  in  marrying  that 
the  bride  should  be  taken  to  this 
festa. 

The   Fcsta  di  Monte    Vcnjinc    takes 
place  on  Whit  Sunday,  and  derives 
Its  name  fh)m  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Madonna  di  Monte  Vergine,  near  Avel- 
lino  (Exc.  v.).    Three  days  are  usu- 
ally devoted  to  the  festival..   At  the 
sanctuary  the  Neai>olitaus  are  met  by 
crowds  of  pilgrims  from   every  pro- 
vince in  the  kingdom ;  great,  therefore, 
are  the  varieties  of  costume,  and  strong- 
ly marked  are  tlie  shades  of  national 
character  and  the  differences  of  dialect, 
to  be  observed   in   this  gathering  of 
many  races.    Here  the  ethnologist  may 
study  the  peculiarities  of  the  desceml- 
ants  of  Greeks,  Samnites*  Etruscans, 
Bruttii,  Marsi,  Lucanians,  Longobords, 
Normans,    Suabians,    Proven9als,   and 
Aragonese.    The  archaeologist  may  o1>- 
serve  the  population  of  Naples  indulg- 
ing in  customs  and  observances  which 
denote  immistakably  their  Greek  origin. 
Their  persons  are  covered  with  every 
variety  of  ornament ;  the  heads  of  both 
men  and   women  are    crowned    with 
wreaths  of  flowers  and  fruits ;  in  their 
hands  they  carry  garlands  or  poles,  like 
t/ttfrsi,  surmounted  with   branches  of 
fruit  or  flowers.   On  their  return  home- 
wards,  their  vehicles    are    decorated 
with    branches    of    trees    intermixed 
with   pictures  of  the  Madonna  pur- 
chased at  her  shrine,  and  their  horses 
are  gay  with  ribbons  of  all  hues,  and 
frequently  with  a  plume  of  showy  fea- 
thers on  their  heads.    The  whole  scene 
as  fully  realises  the  idea  of  a  Baccha- 
nalian procession  as  if  we  could  now 
see  one  emerging  from  the  gates  of  old 
Pompeii.      On    their  way  home    the 
Neapolitans    take    the  road  by  Nola, 
where  they  stop  on  the  Sunday  evening, 
and  the  next  morning,  Whit  Monday, 
they  proceed  to  the  other  great  sanc- 
tuary— 

The  Madonna  dell*  Arco^  7  m.  from 
Naples,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Somma. 
A  great  number  of  the  people,  who 
cannot  afford  to  go  to  Monte  Vergine, 
visit  the  Madonna  deW  Ax^^x^,  ^^<£t% 
they  dance  the  Tarantella   «ixA   «i^' 
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their  national  songs.  From  that  place 
to  Nicies  the  road  is  a  continued 
scene  of  dancing,  anging,  and  re- 
joicing, mingled  with  a  kind  of  rude 
music.  At  the  village  of  Ponticelli, 
between  here  and  Portici,  there  is  a 
disgusting  exhibition  on  the  Thursday 
of  Holy  Week,  in  the  ch.,  where  50  or  60 
fellows  in  cowls,  but  their  naked  backs 
exposed,  whip  each  other  to  the  blood, 
accompanied  by  terrible  bowlings ;  un- 
til recently  bodies  interred  were  ex- 
posed to  the  public  gaze ;  these  peni- 
tents, still  bare-backed,  parade  in 
procession,  following  a  hideous  image 
of  the  Saviour. 

The  Festa  di  Capodimonte  takes  place 
on  the  1 5th  of  August,  on  which  day 
the  grounds  of  the  Palace  of  Capodi- 
monte are  thrown  open  to  the  public, 
and  to  vehicles  of  all  descriptions  ex- 
cept hackney  carriages. 

The  approach  of  Christmas  is  indi- 
cated by  the  arrival  of  the  Zampognari, 
thd  bagpipers  of  the  Abruzzi,  who 
annually  visit  Naples  and  Rome  at  this 
season  to  earn  a  few  ducats  from  the 
pious  by  playing  their  hymns  and  carols 
beneath  the  figures  of  the  Madonna. 
The  appearance  of  these  mountain 
minstrels,  with  their  pointed  hats,  their 
brown  cloaks,  their  sandals,  and  their 
bagpipes,  is  as  sure  a  sign  of  Christmas 
as  the  vast  collections  of  good  cheer 
which  the  Neapolitan  tradesmen  expose 
with  such  quaint  fancies  and  devices 
in  the  principal  streets  and  squares 
during  the  week  preceding  Christmas 
Day.  On  Christmas  Eve,  and  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  there  is  a  solemn  service  in 
the  cathedral,  and  another  in  the  Cap- 
pella  Reale ;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
2nd  of  February,  the  day  of  the  Purifi- 
cation, the  principal  churches,  and  a 
few  private  houses,  exhibit  Presepi^ 
or  representations  of  the  Nativity, 
[n  some  cases  they  are  worked  by 
machinery,  displaying  not  only  the 
scenery,  the  biuldmgs,  and  the  furni- 
ture, but  the  domestic  occupations  and 
economy  of  the  Holy  Family. 


^' 


At  Easter,  on  the  Thursday  before, 
on   Good  Friday,  the   principal 


churches  exhibit  a  representation  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  At  Teqters  on 
the  Wc^esday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
the  Misereres  of  Zingarelli  and  Merca- 
dante  are  sung  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Pietro  a 
Maiella.  Easter  Day  is  a  uniyersal 
holiday;  in  the  morning  the  common 
people  repair  to  Antignano,  and  in  the 
evening  to  Poggio  Keale.  Carriages 
as  well  as  other  Tehicles  drawn  by 
horses  are  not  allowed  to  circulate 
from  1  P.M.  on  Holy  Thursday  and 
Good  Friday  in  the  principal  thorough- 
fares of  the  Chiaia,  Str.  di  Boma,  via 
dei  Tribunali,  &c. 

On  Ascension  Day  there  is  a  festival 
at  the  Ch.  of  the  Madonna  at  Sca&ti, 
near  Pompeii,  and  another  at  the  village 
of  Carditello  beyond  Casoria,  on  the 
road  to  Caserta. 

On  the  Festival  of  Corpus  Domini 
the  archbishop  and  clergy  in  procession 
carry  the  Host  to  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Chiara, 
where  formerly  they  were  met  by  the 
king  and  the  royal  family.  After  the 
archbishop  had  given  his  benediction 
to  the  king,  his  majesty  accompanied 
the  procession  to  the  cathedral,  the 
streets  on  this  occasion  being  lined 
with  troops.  On  the  day  of  the  Quattro 
Altari,  or  the  octave  of  Corpus  Domini, 
the  host  is  carried  in  procession  from 
the  ch.  of  S,  Giacomo  degli  Spagnuoli, 
through  the  streets  of  S.  Carlo  and 
Toledo,  and  back  again  to  S.  Giacomo, 
stopping  at  four  tdtars  erected  with 
great  magnificence  for  the  occasion  in 
different  parts  of  the  route.  The  king 
and  court  witnessed  this  procession,  in 
which  the  military  took  part,  from  the 
balcony  of  the  theatre  of  S.  Carlo. 

Festa  di  S,  Gennar'o, — ^There  are  three 
festivals  of  S.  Januarius,  the  first  in 
May,  the  second  in  September,  and 
the  third  in  December,  as  noticed  in 
our  account  of  the  Cathedral,  where  the 
"  miracle  of  the  liquefaction "  is  de- 
scribed. 

The  Festa  di  S,  Antonio  Abate,  for  the 
blessing  of  the  animals,  is  observe  in 
Naples,  as  in  Borne,  on  the  1 7th  Janu- 
ary, and  is  continued  on  every  succeed- 
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ingSandij  until  Lent.  The  hones  and  though  injured   by  earthquakes   and 

other  betsts  are  brought  to  the  Ch.  of  S.  diRfigured   by  restovatious,  especially 

Antonio, giily  caparisoned vith  ribbons,  during  the  Spanish  rule  in  the  17th 

imalets,  and  other  ornaments;  and  after  and   18th  cents.,  are  remarkable  for 

reeeiying  the  benediction,  are  iralked  their     architecture     and    works     of 

three  timet  round  the  court  of  the  ch.  art     They    contain    a    collection   of 

The  ceremony  is  very  popular  with  the  medisval  tomlw  not  to  be  met  with  in 

Neapolitans,  who  show  great  attachment  any  other  city  of  Italy,   and   which 

and Vindneas  to  their  domestic  animals,  not  only  interest  us  by  their  historical' 

associations,    but   afford   a   study    oi 

The  F^Mta  deilo  Statuto  (the  Festival  contemporary  art  and  costume.    Very 

of  the  Constitntion)  is  celebrated  here,  many  monastic  communities,  with  the 

•ielaewhereinIUly,onthe  1st  Sunday  churches  attached  to  them  hare  been 

m  June.    There  ii  High  Mass  at  S.  suppressed  withm  the  last  few  years, 

Fiancesco,  and  review  of  the  garrison  f°^  ^^  ''J*J!!?.''fu^  w  ^*^"«^2g  ^° 

and  Natioial  Guards  on  the  PiSzza  del  ^^^  transferred  to  the  Museum.  Those 

Plebiacito,  foUowed  by  an  illumination  ^^  worth  seeing  are  marked  with  an 

ofthePnbUcBnildinffi  in  the  evening.  f^"«^-    They  should  be  visited  in  the 

^  ^  forenoon,  as  they  usually  close  by  1 

o'clock,  after  which  time  apply  to  the 

The  Tombola  or  Lottery.— The  love  sacristan  (small  fee). 
of  gambling  in   the   lottery  absorbs 

the  thoughts  of  all  classes  of  society,  •The  Cathedral,  dedicaU»d  to  St. 
from  the  ranks  of  the  higher  nobility  Januarius  (Otttcdrale,  Dmrno  S.  Gen- 
down  to  the  raffged  beggars.  Many  narw),  situated  in  the  Strada  del  Duomo, 
of  the  lower  orders  can  read  nothing  between  the  Strada  dei  Tribunali  and 
but  the  figures  of  the  lottery  ticket,  the  Strada  dell'  Antic^glia,  is  built 
and  the  beggar  invests  in  gambling  upon  the  site  of  two  temples  dedicated 
the  alms  which  he  implores  so  to  Neptune  and  Apollo,  from  the 
earnestly  from  the  stranger ;  the  ruins  of  which  it  probably  derivwl 
numbers  run  fit)m  1  to  90,  five  of  its  numerous  columns  of  granite  and 
which  are  drawn  every  Saturday  after-  ancient  marbles.  The  present  building, 
noon,  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Castel  which  has  retained  its  original  archi- 
Capuano.  Any  sum,  however  small,  tecture  in  its  lofty  towers,  its  aisles, 
may  be  played  on  any  of  these  num-  and  the  arches  of  the  nave  and  that 
hers  in  combination  not  exceeding  five,  of  its  tribune,  dates  from  the  time  of 
The  fiivonrite  plan  is  to  play  on  the  Charies  1.  of  Anjou,  who  commenced 
occurrences  of  the  day,  which  is  ac-  building  it  in  1272,  from  the  designs 
complished  by  means  of  a  gambling  of  Masuccio  I.  It  was  continued  by 
dictionary,  called  La  Smorfia,  in  which  Charles  II.,  by  means  of  a  volun- 
every  word  has  its  corresponding  num-  tary  tax  by  the  people  in  1298,  and 
her,  so  that  there  is  no  event  of  public  dedicated  to  the  Virgm  of  the  Assump- 
or  personal  interest,  be  it  a  battle,  a  tion.  It  was  not  completed  till  1316, 
murder,  a  robbery,  or  a  suicide, — no  under  his  son  Robert.  In  1456  it  was 
topic  of  domestic  life,  from  an  accouche-  damaged  by  an  earthquake,  and  was 
ment  to  a  wedding,  which  may  not  be  restored  by  Alphonso  1.,  from  the  de- 
made  the  subject  of  play.  sigus  of  the  Donzellis,  with  the  aid  of 

the  principal  families  in  Naples,  who 

built  each  a  portion,  and,  as  a  memorial 

§  15.  CHURCHXS.  of  the  event,  had  their  arms  sculptured 

on  the  pillars  of  the  building.    The 

The  churches  of  Naples,  upwards  of  facade,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 

340    in    number,  including  oratories  1349,   was    rebuilt  in  1407  from  the 

of  religions  confraternities,  have  re-  designs  of  Baboccio;  it  was  modem- 

ceived  less  attention  from  travellers  ised  in  1788;  and  the  v^\ftT\<Qt  n«^&  <gii> 

than  they  deserre.    Many  of  them,  tirely  restored  and  Te^N«^  Vsv  \%^ 
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at  the  ezpenge  of  the  late  Archbishop 
Giadice  Caracciolo. 

The  interiorconfflstsof  aCrothicnaye 
and  two  aisles,  separated  by  pilasters, 
to  which  are  affixed  some  of  the  ancient 
granite  columns  above  mentioned,  sap- 
porting  a  series  of  pointed  arches.  In 
front  of  each  pilaster  is  a  half-fignre 
in  alto-relievo  of  some  sainted  bishop 
of  Naples.  The  paintings  on  the  roof 
of  the  nave  are  by  Vincemo  da  Forli,  F. 
Jmparato,  and  SarUafede  ;  the  latter  was 
so  popular  an  artist  in  his  native  city, 
that  the  people,  in  the  revolt  of  Masa- 
uiello,  spared  a  house  which  they 
were  on  the  point  of  setting  fire  to, 
when  they  were  told  that  it  con- 
tained two  rooms  painted  by  him. 
The  psuntings  on  the  walls  above  the 
arches  of  the  nave,  representing  saints 
and  the  Apostles,  are  by  Luca  Gior' 
dano.  The  S.  Cyril  and  S.  John 
Chrysostom  are  by  Solimena,  Over 
the  great  entrance  are  Monumental 
Statues  of  Charles  I.  of  Anjou, 
of  Charles  Martel,  King  of  Hun- 
gary, eldest  son  of  Charles  II.,  and  of 
his  wife,  Clementia,  daughter  of  Ro- 
dolph  of  Hapsburg.  They  were  erected 
in  1599  by  the  Viceroy  Olivares.  The 
two  large  pictures  over  the  side  doors 
are  by  Vasari^  who  was  brought  from 
Rome  in  1546  by  Ranuccio  Famese, 
then  Archbishop  of  Naples,  to  paint 
them  for  the  doors  of  the  organ.  The 
one  over  the  1.  door  represents  the 
patron  saints  of  Naples,  whose  heads 
are  portraits  of  Paul  III.,  of  Alessandro, 
Ranuccio,  Pier  Luigi,  and  Ottavio  Far- 
nese ;  and  of  Tiberio  Crispo  and  Asca- 
nio  Sforza.  The  baptismal  font,  on 
the  1.  of  the  entrance,  is  an  antique 
vase  of  green  basalt,  sculptured  with 
Bacchanalian  emblems,  masks,  &c., 
in  relief.  Continuing  along  the 
1.  aisle,  in  the  second  chapel  is 
a  picture  of  the  Incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas  by  Marco  da  Siena,  showing 
''his  more  pleasing  qualities,  especially 
a  brilliant  colouring,"  Cic.  There  is 
also  here  a  good  bas-relief  of  the  En- 
tombment, by  Giovanni  da  Nola.  In  the 
l^iapel  of  the  Seripandis,  4th  in  1.  aisle, 
^vft  large paintine  of  the  Assumption, 
Parwfino,  much  restored  in  parts; 


to  the  left  Cardinal  Cara&y  finr  whom 
the  picture  was  painted,  is  lepvesented 
kneeling.  In  the  L  transept  is  a  sepul- 
chral memorial  of  Andrew  King  of 
Hungary,  husband  of  Joanna  I.,  so  bar- 
barously murdered  at  Aversa;  and  near 
it  the  Tomb  of  Pope  Innocent  IV., 
who  died  at  Naples  in  1254,  erected  in 
1313  by  Archbidiop  Umberto  di  Mont- 
orio,  from  the  designs  of  Pietro  degH 
Stefani — it  was  restored  and  altered 
in  the  16th  cent.,  to  which  may  be 
attributed  the  anachronism  of  the  triple 
tiara.  The  inscription  q)eaks  of  the 
Pope  as  the  destroyer  of  the  ^  enemy 
of  Christ,  the  snake  Frederick"  (the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.).  Close  by  is 
the  door  leading  to  the  Sacristy,  with 
numerous  portraits  of  Archbishops  of 
Naples.  On  the  1.  of  the  high  altar  is 
the  handsome  Gothic  Chapei  of  the 
Capece  Galeotta  famiiy  ;  over  the  altar 
of  which  is  a  picture  representing  our 
Saviour  between  SS.  Jannarius  and 
Athanasius,  probably  of  the  15th 
century.  The  choir  and  high  altar 
offer  nothiug  of  interest ;  but  beneath, 
and  entered  by  a  double  flight  of 
marble  steps,  is  the  richly  sculptured 
subterranean  chapel,  called  *the  Con- 
fession OF  San  Gennaro,  built  in 
1497  by  Cardinal  Oliviero  Carafe.  The 
marble  roof  is  supported  by  ten  Ionic 
columns,  seven  of  which  are  [of  cipol- 
lino.  Under  the  high  altar  are  de- 
posited the  remains  of  St  Januarius, 
and  near  it  is  the  kneeling  statue  of  Car- 
dinal Carafa.  The  decoration  of  the 
chapel  and  the  statue  were  the  work 
of  Tommaso  Malvito.  Returning  to  the 
ch.,  on  the  rt.  of  the  choir  is  the  Tocco 
Chapel^  also  in  a  handsome  Gothic  style : 
it  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Asprenus, 
one  of  the  early  Bishops  of  Naples,  the 
side  walls  being  decorated  with  fres- 
cos representing  events  in  his  life. 
The  Minutoli  Chapel  (only  open  from 
6  to  8  A.M.),  in  the  comer  of  the  rt. 
transept,  is  an  interesting  monument 
of  the  13th  cent.  It  was  designed  by 
Masuccio  I.  The  painting  in  the  upper 
part  illustrating  the  Passion  of  our  Lord 
are,  according  to  Domenici,  by  Tom- 
maso degli  Stefani;  the  lower  ones,  of 
members  of  the  Minutoli  family,  are  by 
an  unknown  hand,  and  onriotiB  for  the 
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eottomeft  bat  they  all  were  nnmerci- 
ibllj  painted  orer  some  yean  ago.  The 
altar  la  by  Pietro  degli  Stefani^  and  the 
Tomb  of  Cakd.  Minutoix>  over  it, 
mnnoanted  by  an  elaborate  Gothic 
eanopy,  by  Baboccio,  The  tombs  on 
either  side,  ofArchbishops  of  this  family, 
formerly  stood  in  the  adjoining  transept, 
and  are  of  the  14th  and  15th  cents.  In 
this  chapel  Boccaccio  has  placed  the 
scene  of  the  nocturnal  adventure  of 
Andreaccio,  the  jockey  of  Perugia, 
who  stole  the  ruby  off  the  corpse 
of  Archbishop  Minutolo.  The  nch 
Grothic  canopy  over  the  Archbbhop's 
dudr,  at  the  extremity  of  the  nave, 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  sculpture  of 
the  14th  cent. ;  the  torse  columns  which 
support  it  are  remarkable  for  their  rich 
fouation,  and  the  canopy  for  the  elegant 
tracery  of  the  arch,  both  of  \rhich,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Willis,  have  no 
Sirallel  on  the  N.  of  the  Alps.  The 
rancia  chapel,  in  the  rt  aisle,  contains 
the  fine  tomb,  under  a  Gothic  canopy, 
of  Cardinal  Carbone,  by  Baboccio ;  and 
in  that  of  the  Caracciolo  Pisquizi  £unily 
is  a  large  wooden  crucifix,  attributed 
to  Masuccio  I. 

The  Basilica  of  Santa  Bestituta  is  en- 
tered by  a  door  opening  out  of  the  1. 
aisle,  beyond  the  2nd  side  chapel, 
and  is  interesting  as  having  been 
the  ancient  cathedral  for  the  Greek 
ritual ;  like  the  chapel  of  St  Januarius, 
it  is  open  to  the  public  on  Sunday  in  the 
forenoon.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  a  Temple  of  Apollo,  from 
which  were  probably  derived  the 
ancient  Corinthian  columns  which 
surround  the  nave,  and  the  two  hand- 
some fluted  ones  in  white  marble  on 
each  side  of  the  tribune.  Near  the 
entrance  are  the  tombs  of  the  learned 
Mazzocchi,  and  of  the  antiquary  Ca- 
nonico  Jorio.  The  foundation,  errone- 
ously attributed  to  Constantine,  dates 
from  the  middle  of  the  7th  cent., 
but  the  whole  ch.  was  restored  at 
the  end  of  the  17th,  leaving  un- 
touched many  of  the  pointed  arches 
of  the  nave  and  the  Gothic  chapels  of 
the  rt.  aisle.  On  the  roof  of  the  nave 
is  a  painting  by  Luca  GiordanOf  re- 
presenting Santa  Retftituta's  body  car- 


ried by  Angels  in  a  boat  to  Ischia. 
Behincf  the  high  altar,  in  the  choir, 
the  picture  of  the  Virgin  with  the 
Archangel  Michael  and  Sta.  Restituta, 
and  its  predella  of  stories  of  the  saint, 
are  attributed  to  Sikestrode'  Buoni,  The 
chapel  of  Stn,  Maria  del  Principio^  on 
the  1.  side  of  the  ch.,  contidns  a  very 
ancient  *mosaic  restored,  according  to 
the  inscription,  by  one  Lellus,  in  the  14th 
cent. ;  it  represents  the  Virgin  and 
Child  in  Byzantine  costume,  and  is 
called  "del  Principio,"  because  it  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  represen- 
tation of  the  Virgin  venerated  in 
Naples.  On  the  side  walls  are  two 
curious  bas-reliefs,  which  formed  part 
of  the  ambones  or  pulpits  erected  by 
Bishop  Stefanb  in  the  8th  cent.  The 
one  to  the  1.,  on  entering  the  chapel, 
represents  scenes  in  the  life  of  the 
patriarch  Joseph ;  the  other  gives  in 
three  rows  the  lives  of  St.  Januarius, 
Samson,  and  St.  George.  The  cupola 
of  the  chapel  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Funic,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  rt.  aisle,  formerly 
the  baptistery  of  the  ch.,  is  covered 
with  paintings  and  mosaics  of  a  very 
early  period ;  in  the  style  of  some  of 
those  at  Ravenna.  In  the  comers  are 
the  Four  Evangelists,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  cupola  a  handsome  Labarwn  of 
Constantine  surmounted  by  a  hand 
holding  a  wreath,  probablv  of  the 
time  of  Pope  Paschal  II.  The  font  is 
in  the  fioor,  now  a  simple  ring  filled  in 
with  stone. 

Opposite  to  the  entrance  to  the 
Basilica  of  Sta.  Restituta,  opening  out 
of  the  rt.  aisle  of  the  cathedral,  is 
the  Chapel  of  San  Gennaro,  called 
also  the  Cappella  del  Tesoro.  It  was 
erected  by  the  citizens  of  Naples  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  during  the 
plague  of  1 527 ;  but  the  building  was  not 
commenced  till  1 608.  It  was  completed 
after  29  years,  at  an  expense  of  500,000 
ducats.  The  design  of  the  chapel  was 
thrown  open  to  competition  of  all  the 
artists  of  the  time,  and  the  one  chosen 
was  by  the  Theatine  monk  Grimaldi. 
The  form  is  that  of  a  Greek  cross :  the 
magnificent  gates,  from  the  desinis  of 
C.  Fonzaga,  were  executed  Vs^  Bvmj>o 
Monte  and  Soppa,"w\Mi  -ww^  \^  -^^ms 
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occupied  in  their  labour,  and  cost 
32,000  ducats.  The  interior  is  rich  in 
ornaments.  It  has  17  altars  with  42 
columns  of  broccatello  marble.  The 
intermediate  niches  contain  19  bronze 
statues  of  saints,  protectors  of  Naples. 
The  pictures  in  the  different  chapels, 
painted  on  copper,  are  masterpieces  by 
Domenichino  and  Spagnoletto.  By 
Domenichino  there  are  5  oil-paintings 
and  some  frescos.  1,  The  Tomb  of  St. 
Januarius,  with  the  sick  waiting  to  be 
cured.  2.  The  Mart^rrdom  of  the  Saint 
(injured).  3.  The  Miracle  of  the  Tomb 
restoring  a  young  man  to  life,  as  the 
corpse  is  carried  past  in  funeral  proces- 
sion. 4.  The  woman  curing  the  sick  and 
deformed  with  the  holj  oil  from  the 
lamp  hanging  before  his  tomb.  5.  The 
saint  curing  a  demoniac ;  this  picture 
was  finished  by  Spagnoletto.  The  paint- 
ing by  Spagnoletto  in  the  chapel  on  the 
rt.  hand  represents  the  saint  coming  out 
of  a  fiery  furnace.  It  is  very  fine  and 
powerful  in  its  general  effect.  All 
these  paintings,  which  had  been  mi- 
serably retouched  by  Andres,  a  Ger- 
man, in  the  17th  cent.,  were  restored 
in  1840  by  Andrea  della  Volpe.  The 
frescos  of  the  roof,  the  lunettes,  &c.,are 
also  by  Domenichino.  That  over  the 
door  of  the  Tesoro  represents  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  of  1631.  The 
3  frescos  within  the  railing  of  the 
principal  altar — 1.  San  Gennan)  before 
Timo^eus,  whom  he  restores  to  sight, 
and  by  whose  order  he  suffers  death. 
2.  His  exposure  to  lions  who  refuse 
to  devour  him.  3.  His  torture  by  sus- 
pension, &c.  The  cupola  was  begun 
by  DomenicfiinOt  but  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  it  to  escape  the  persecutions 
of  the  Neapolitan  artists.  It  was  then 
intrusted  to  LanfrancOy  who  refused  to 
execute  it,  unless  all  the  work  of  his 
great  predecessor  was  effaced.  Cruido 
was  also  sent  for  to  decorate  this  build- 
ing, but  he  was  very  shortly  compelled 
to  quit  the  city  to  escape  the  threats  of 
Spagnoletto  and  of  Corenzio,  who  tried 
to  poison  him.  The  sacristy  of  the 
Tesoro  contains  a  painting  by  Stanzioni, 
representing  the  saint  curing  a  de- 
moniac; some  paintings  by  L,  Giordano; 
a  rich  collection  of  sacred  vestments  and 
plate;  the  silver  bust  of  San  Gennaro 


made  for  Charles  II.  of  Anjou  in  1306, 
and  covered  with  most  precious  gifts 
from  different  sovereigns,  and  amongst 
others  a  parure  in  emeralds  and  dia- 
monds by  Joseph  Buonaparte  during  his 
short  reign  over  Naples;  3  silver  statues 
and  45  busts  of  the  protecting  saints  of 
Naples ;  and  a  pencil  drawing  by  Do- 
menichino of  San  Gennaro's  martyrdom. 
In  a  tabernacle  behind  the  high  altar 
are  preserved  the  two  phials  containing 
the  Blood  of  S.  Januarius.    The  lique- 
faction takes  place  three  times  in  the 
year,  and  on  the  two  first  is  repeated 
for  eight  successive  days.    The  first 
liquefaction  commences  on  the  Satur- 
day which  precedes  the  first  Sunday 
in  May,  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Chiara,  after 
which  the  blood  is  reconveyed  to  the 
cathedral,  where  the    liquefaction  is 
repeated  during  the  7  following  days. 
The  second  festival  commences  in  the 
cathedral    on    1 9th    Sept.,   and  con- 
tinues to    the  26th,   always   includ- 
ing the   Sunday   following  the  16th, 
which  is  the  saint's  day ;  and  the  third 
on    16th    Dec,   Festa    del    Patrocinio, 
When  S.  Januarius,  according  to  the 
tradition,  was  exposed  to  be  devoured 
by  lions  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Poz- 
zuoli,  the   animals  prostrated  them- 
selves before  him  and  became  tame. 
This  miracle    is  said   to  have    con- 
verted so  many  to  Christianity,  that 
Dracontius,    pro-consul  of  Campania 
under   Diocletian,    or   his  lieutenant 
Timotheus,   ordered  the  saint  to  be 
decapitated.     The  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted at  the  Solfatara,  a.d.  305.    The 
body  was  buried  at  Pozzuoli  until  the 
time  of  Constantine,  when  it  was  re- 
moved to  Naples  by  the  bishop,  Saint 
Severus,  and  deposited  in  the  ch.  of  S. 
Gennaro  de'  Poveri  or  extra  Moenia.  In 
the  9th  cent,  Sicon,  Prince  of  Bene- 
vento,  removed  the  body  to  that  city,  of 
which  the  saint  had  been  bishop.  In  the 
time  of  Frederick  II,  it  was  removed  to 
the  Abbey  of  Monte  Vergine,  where  it 
was  forgotten,  and  only  rediscovered 
on  removing  the  high  iQtar  in  1480.  In 
1497  it  was  brought  back  to  Naples 
with  great  solemnity,  and  deposited  in 
the  cathedral. 

According  to  Neapolitan  tradition, 
the  blood  is  said  to  have  been  collected 
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by  a  woman  at  the  £me  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom, and  taken  hj  her  when  the 
body  was  removed  to   Naples  to  S. 
Sereros,  in  whose  hands  it  immediately 
liqoefied.     The  first  mention,    how- 
erer,  of  the  mirade  is  in  the  life  of 
&  Peregrinns,  ion  of  Malcolm  III., 
of  Scotland,  who  visiting  Naples  in  the 
eoorse  of  his  travels,  at  the  end  of  the 
Uth  cent,  fbnnd  the  most  remarkable 
thing  there  to  be  *'  quotidianum  et  iti- 
ugna  miracuium  S,  Januarii  martyris.** 
Since  that  period  many  descriptions 
of  the  miracle  have  been  written.    One 
of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
ii  that  of  the  Earl  of  Perth,  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Scotland  at  the  fall  of  the 
Stuarts,  in  whose  cause  he  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  exiles.     Lord 
Perth's  letters,  written  to  his  sister,  the 
Coontess  of  Errol,  are  preserved  at 
Drommond  Castle,  and  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Camden  Society.    In  one 
of  Uiem,  dated  from  Rome,  1st  Febru- 
ary, 1696,  is  the  following  account : — 
^ "  The  20th  of  January  we  were  in- 
vited to  goe  see  Saint  Gennaro's  ch., 
and  the  reliques  were  to  be  shown  me, 
a  fkvour  none  under  sovereign  princes 
has  had  these  many  years.    They  are 
kept  in  a  large  place  in  the  wall  with 
an  iron  door  to  it  plated  over  with  sil- 
ver ;  it  has  two  strone  locks,  one  key 
ii  kept  by  the    Canfinal-archbishop, 
and  tne  other  by  the  Senate  (which  is 
composed  of  six  seggie,  or  seats,  for  so 
they  oEdl  the  conncells),  five  of  nobility, 
and  one  of  the  commons,  who  chuse 
two  elects.  .  .  Every  one  of  the  six  rule- 
ing  governors  of  the  Senate  (or  the 
d<^aties  of  the  seggie)  has  a  key  to  the 
great  iron  chest  where  the  key  of  the 
armoire  of  the  relicks  lyes ;  so  that  all 
the  six  must  agree  to  let  them  be  seen, 
except  the  two  ordinary  times  in  the 
year  when  they  stand  exposed  eight 
days,  and  the  senate  and  bishop  must 
both  agree,  for  without  both  concurr 
only  one  lock  can  be  opened.    They 
had  got  the  bishop's  consent  for  me, 
but  how  to  gett  all  the  deputies  of  the 
nobility  and  the  elect  of  the  people  to 
concurr  was  the  difficfdty;  howevef, 
my  friends  gott  the  deputies  to  resolve 
to  meet ;  three  mett,^  out  one  said,  *  I 
have  a  fi^end  a  dying,  upon  whom 
IS.  Italy.2 


depeu<ls  my  fortune:  he  has  calloi  me 
at  such  an  hour,  it  is  now  so  no:ir  up- 
pmachiug  that  1  hope  the  stranger 
prince  (for  so  they  call  all  the  piH.*rs  of 
Brittain)  will  forgive  me  if  I  go  away.' 
They  who  were  there  begged  him  to 
stay  but  a  moment  (for  they  muKt  be 
all  together),  but  he  could  not  <lelay. 
So  going  down  he  mett  the  other  three 
deputies  lielow,  and  said  that  \w  saw 
God  and  his  saint  hod  a  mind  I  siiould 
see  the  miracle,  and  so  he  returned, 
and  I  gott  an  invitation  to  go  to  ch. 
The  relicks  are  exposed  in  a  noble 
chapell  upon  the  Kpistle  side  of  the 
ch.,  lyned  with  marble,  the  cupola 
richly  painted,  as  is  all  that  is  not 
marble  of  the  walls.  Ten  curious  sta- 
tues of  saints,  patrons  of  the  town, 
done  at  full  length,  bigger  than  the 
naturall,  of  eoppar,  stand  round  the 
chappell  high  from  the  fioors,  and 
statues,  to  the  knees  of  silver,  just  as 
big,  of  the  same  saints,  stand  l>elow 
them.  The  &ce  of  the  altar  is  of  massy 
silver  cutt  in  statues  of  mezzo-relievo, 
or  rising  quite  out  from  the  front,  with 
the  history  of  Cardinal  Carafia's  bring- 
ing back  the  Saint's  head  to  Naples. 
The  musick  was  excellent,  and  all  the 
dukes  and  princes  who  were  deputies 
must  be  present.  They  placed  me  in 
the  first  place,  gave  me  that  title  they 
gave  the  Vice-Koy  (Excelenza),  and 
used  me  with  all  possible  respect.  The 
first  thing  was  done  was,  the  archbishop- 
cardinal,  his  viccar  general,  in  presence 
of  a  nottary  and  witnesses,  opened  his 
lock;  then  the  Duca  di  Fiumaria,  in 
name  of  all  the  princes  present,  opened 
the  city's  lock,  and  the  old  thesaurer 
of  the  ch.  (a  man  past  eighty)  stept 
up  upon  a  ladder  covered  with  crimson 
velvet  and  made  like  a  staire,  and  first 
took  out  the  Saint's  head,  put  a  rich 
mitre  upon  it,  an  archbishop's  mantle 
about  the  shoulders  of  the  statue  (for 
the  head  is  in  the  statue  of  the  saint), 
and  a  rich  collar  of  diamonds  with  a 
large  cross  about  its  neck.  Then  he 
went  back  and  took  out  the  blood,  after 
haveing  placed  the  head  upon  the  Gos- 
pele  side  of  the  altar.  It  is  in  a  ^lass, 
natt  and  round  like  the  old-fashioned 
vinegar-glasses  that  were  double,  b^t  \\. 
is  but  single.    The  YAood  w«&  yveXVCSA 
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a  piece  of  pitch  clotted  and  hard  in  the 
glass.    They  brought  us  the  glass  to 
look  upon,  to  kiss,  and  to  consider  be- 
fore it  was  brought  near  unto  the  head. 
They  then  placed  it  upon  the  other  end 
of  the  altar,  called  the  Epistle  side,  and 
placed  it  in  a  rich  chasse  of  silver  gilt, 
putting  the  glass  so  in  the  middle  as 
that  we  could  see  through  it,  and  then 
begun  the  £rst  mass :  at  the  end  the 
old  thesaurer  came,  took  out  the  glass, 
moved  it  to  and  fro,  but  no  liquefaction : 
thus  we  past  the  second  likeways,  only 
the  thesaurer  sent  the  abbat  Pignatelli, 
the  Pope's  nearest  cousin,  to  bid  me 
take  courage,  for  he  saw  I  begun  to  be 
somewhat  troubled,  not  so  much  for 
my  own  disappointment,  but  because  the 
miracle  never  faills  but  some  grievous 
affliction  comes  upon  the  city  and  king- 
dom,  and  I  began  to  reflect  that  I 
haveing  procured  the  favour  of  seeing 
the  relicks,and  the  miracle  failling,  they 
might  be  offended  at  me,  though  very 
unjustly.      After  the  third   mass  no 
change  appeared  but  that  which  had 
made  the  thesaurer  send  me  word  to 
take  courage,  viz.  the  blood  begune  to 
grow  of  a  true  sanguine  coUour :  but 
when  the  nobles  and  all  the  people  saw 
the  fourth  mass  past  the  Gospell  and  no 
change,  you  would  have  heard  nothing 
but  weeping  and  lamenting,  and  all 
crying,  *  Mercy,  good  Lord  I  pitty  your 
poor  supplicants ; .  Holy  Saint  Gennaro, 
our  glorious  patron  I  pray  for  us  that 
our  blessed  Saviour  would  not  be  angry 
with  us  r   It  would  have  moved  a  heart 
of  stone  to  have  seen  the  countenances 
of  all,  both  clergy  and  people,  such  a 
consternation  appeared  as  if  they  had 
all  been  alreadjjr  undone.  For  my  part, 
at  sea,at  receivmg  the  blessed  sacrament 
in  my  sickness  when  I  thought  to  ex- 
pire, I  never  prayed  with  more  fervency 
than  I  did  to  obtain  of  our  Lord  the 
favour  of  the  blood's  liquefaction,  and 
God  is  witness  that  I  prayed  that  our 
Lord  would  give  me  this  argument 
towards  the    conversion  of  my  poor 
sister>  that  I  might  say  I  had  seen  a 
miracle,  which  her  teachers  say  are 
ceased.    The  fourth  mass  ended  with- 
out our  haveing  the  consolation  we  were 
praying  for,  and  then  all  begun  to  be 
in  despair  of  succeeding,  except  a  very 


few,  who  still  Continued  praying  with 
all  imaginary  fervour.  You  may  judge 
that  sitting  three  and  a  half  hours  on 
the  cold  marble  had  made  my  knees 
pretty  sore ;  but  I  declare  I  felt  no  ex- 
terior pain,  so  fixed  were  my  though  ts 
upon  the  desire  of  being  heard  in  my 
prayers.    About  the  elevation  in  time 
of  the  fifth  mass»  the  old  thesaurer,  who 
was  at  some  distance  looking  upon  the 
glass,  cry'd  out,  *  Gloria  Patri  et  Filio 
et  Spiritui   Sancto,*   and  run  to  the 
glass,  and  brought  it  to  me.   The  blood 
had  liquefied  so  naturally  as  to  the 
colour  and  consistency  that  no  blood 
from  a  vein  could  appear  more  lively. 
I  took  the  relick  in  my  arms,  and  with 
tears  of  joy  kissed  it  a  thousand  times, 
and  gave  God  thanks  for  the  fevour 
with  all  the  fervour  that  a  heart  longing 
with  expectation,  and  full  of  pleasure 
for  being  heard,  could  offer  up:  and 
indeed,  if  I  could  as  clearly  describe  to 
you  what  I  felt,  as  I  am  sure  that  it  was 
something  more  than  ordinary,!  needed 
no  other  argument  to  make  you  fly  into 
the  bosome  of  our  dearest  mother,  the 
Church,  which  teaches  us  (what  I  saw) 
that  God  is  wonderfull  in  his  saints. 
The  whole  people  called  out  to  heaven 
with  acclamations  of  praise  to  God,  who 
had  taken  pitty  of  them;  and  they 
were  so  pleased  with  me  for  haveing  said 
betwixt  the  m'asses  that  I  was  only 
grieved  for  the  city,  and  not  troubled 
at  my  not  being  so  privileged  as  to  see 
the  miracle,  that  the  very  commonest 
sort  of  the  people  smiled  to  me  as  I 
passed  along  the  streets.    I  heard  the 
sixth  mass  in  thanksgiving.    And  now 
I  have  described  to  you  one  of  the 
hapiest  forenoons  of  my  life,  the  re*> 
flection  of  the  which  I  hope  shall  never 
leave  me,  and  I  hope  it  may  one  day  be 
a  morning  of  benediction  to  you  too ; 
but  ^s  must  be  God's  work.     The 
Principe   Palo,    a   man  of  principal 
quality,  came  to  me  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  mass,  and  in  name  of  all  the 
nobility,  gave  me  the  saint's  picture, 
stamp'd  on  satine,  and  a  silver  lace 
about  it.    It  is  an  admirable  thing  to 
see  blood,  shed  upwards  of  one  thou* 
sand  three  hundred  years  ago,  liquify 
at  the  approach  to«  the  head.     The 
Roman  lady  who  had  gathered  it  firom 
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C»ff  the  ground  with  a  sponge,  had  in 

Sneesing  of  it  into  the  ^lau  lett  a  bitt 
itraw  fall  in  too,  which  one  sees  in 
the  blood  to  this  Tery  day." 

With  this  account  may  well  1>c  con- 
tinted  the  following,  written  in  Sept. 
1869  by  Mr.  George  Grove.  In  addition  j 
to  being  a  truthful  as  well  as  a  graphic  ; 
narratiye  of  what  takes  place,  it  con- 
tuns  a  minute  and  accurate  description 
of  the  reliqitttrt/  in  which  the  bloo<l  is 
eontuned:  — 

"I  have  seen  the  'miracle* — seen 
it  with  every  disposition  to  do  it 
joitice,  and  to  be  impressed  and  touched 
by  any  dignitv  or  pathos  or  virtue 
which  it  might  exhibit — and  I  am 
eompelled  to  confess  that  I  have  never 
been  more  disappointed.  I  have  never 
witnessed  any  scene,  which  was  so 
ancient  and  so  famous,  and  the  merits 
of  which  are  so  strenuously  upheld  by 
its  supporters,  and  which  yet  api)earcd 
tome  so  trivial,  so  pointless,  so  want- 
ing in  any  claim  to  reverence,  and  in 
every  characteristic  of  a  real  miracle. 

I  have  no  desire  to  doubt  the  autheu- 
tiaty  of  the  story  of  the  martyrdom  of 
St  Januarius,  or  the  tradition  which 
•fl&nns  that  the  substance  preserved  in 
the  Cappeila  del  Tesoro,  or  Coppella  San 
QiKncarOy  in  the  Cathedral  of  Naples, 

II  the  blood  of  the  martyr,  since  that 
does  not  affect  the  impression  produced 
on  me  by  the  scene  which  I  witnessed. 

''The  'blood'  was  originally  con- 
tuned  in  two  bottles,  one  nearly  globu- 
lurin  form,  and  holding  perhaps  a  wine- 
glass and  a  half,  the  other  considerably 
imaller,  and  more  like  a  phial  in  shape. 
The  latter  of  these  is  of  a  reddish 
yellow     (burnt    sienna)    tint,    with 

E'  es  or  spots  of  the  same,  though 
r  colour ;  but  the  former  b  filled 
r  more  than  three  parts  with  a 
dtfk  opaque  substance,  and  the  colour 
of  its  empty  portion  is  gray.  The 
bottles  are  prooably  very  old,  though 
vithont  a  closer  inspection  I  should 
hesitate  to  pronounce  their  age,  even 
were  I  competent  to  do  so.  They  are 
enclosed  in  a  reliquary,  consisting  of 
a  thick  hoop  of  silver  about  two  inches 
bfoad,  with  a  plate  of  glass  on  each 
side,  forming  a  small  and  narrow  drum, 
and  having  a  shank  tobe  at  the  bottom. 


by  which  the  relif|uary  is  fastened  into 
the  monstrance  in  which  it  is  con- 
veyed in  procession.  At  some  recent 
period  the  dniin  has  been  encircled  by 
a  PiTond  loop  ornamented  with  n 
crown,  cherubs,  and  a  cnicifix  at  the 
top,  in  the  style  of  the  17th  cent. 
The  whole  looks  not  unlike  a  small 
circular  carriage  lamp.  The  two  plates 
of  glass  allow  the  l>ottles  to  be  seen 
through ;  especially  when,  as  is  the 
practice,  a  candle  is  held  behind  it. 
1  say  to  l)e  seen  through,  but  the 
glasses  or  the  rf  Ii(iunr>'  are  dimmed  on 
the  inf^ide,  and  the  bottle  has  exactly 
the  look  of  being  coated  with  the  fine 
dust  of  apes,  so  that  the  view  is  none 
of  the  clearest.  The  two  bottles  are 
firmly  fixed  in  their  places  by  what 
appears  to  be  a  mass  of  cement  at  the 
bottom,  and  which  seems  to  join  their 
upper  ends  firmly  apainst  the  top  of 
the  reliquary,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  there  is  any  communication 
between  the  air  inside  and  outside  the 
reliquary,  except  what  little  there  may 
be  round  the  edge  of  the  glasses,  llie 
reliquary  is  kept  in  a  closet  in  the 
wall  behind  the  high  altar  of  the 
chapel,  closed  with  four  keys,  two 
kept  by  the  representative  of  the  arch- 
bishop, and  two  by  that  of  the  muni- 
cipality. The  closet  is  unlocked  by 
these  two  together  at  9  in  the  morning, 
and  from  it  are  immediately  taken, 
first,  a  large  bust  of  St.  Januarius  in 
silver  and  gold,  which  contains  the 
remains  of  his  head ;  and  secondly,  the 
reliquary  which  I  have  just  described. 
The  head  is  placed  on  the  altar  near 
the  north  comer,  and  then  the  arch- 
bishop's representative — on  the  present 
occasion  the  Cavaliere  Tesoriere — ac- 
companied by  another  priest,  without 
delay,  begins  to  exhibit  it  to  the  people. 
No  mass  is  said,  the  altar  is  cleared 
of  everything  but  its  permanent  orna- 
ments, the  bust,  and  a  tall  gold  mon- 
strance, in  which  the  relic  is  afterwards 
exhibited,  and  the  two  priests  are  in 
ordinary  non-sacramental  dresses.  The 
process  of  exhibition  consists  in  turn- 
ing the  reliquary  round  and  round, 
while  the  candle  is  held  behind  it  in 
such  a  position  as  to  afford,  €lt^  ^^ 
municipal  repxeBentftXVve,  wA^««x  wi^ 
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after  anotl^er  of  the  priyileged  persons 
who  crowd  the  steps  of  the  altar,  the 
opportunity  of  observing  the  change 
from  solid  to  liquid.  There  is  no 
attempt  whatever  to  conceal  or  make 
a  mystery  of  the  proceeding.  Quite 
the  contrary.  When  the  reversing 
process  has  gone  on  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  and  the  dark  mass  in  the 
bottle  still  remains  stationary,  the  two 
priests  turn  to  the  altar  and  say  the 
Nicene  Creed,  after  which  they  re- 
commence their  former  action.  If 
after  another  five  minutes  the  lique- 
faction still  delajs,  they  again  turn  to 
the  altar  and  say  the  Athanasian  Creed 
verse  by  verse.  Then  comes  more 
turning  round  and  round,  until  -at 
length  the  surface-line  of  the  substance 
is  seen  slightly  to  shift  its  position  in 
the  bottle,  showing  that  liquefaction 
has  begun.  *  Comincia*  is  heard  from 
the  bystanders;  the  priest  waves  a 
handkerchief,  rose  petals  are  flung  on 
the  altar  and  steps,  a  dozen  or  twenty 
sparrows  are  let  loose,  and  flutter  to 
the  large  open  window  above  the  altar, 
the  or^u  peals  forth,  and  a  buzz  of 
satisfaction  pervades  the  church.  For- 
merly the  guns  of  the  city  used  to  fire, 
but  this  has  been  discontinued  since 
last  year.  In  the  mean  time  the  priest 
still  continues  turning  the  reliquary 
round  and  round  and  showing  it  to 
the  bystanders  as  he  moves  to  and  fro 
on  the  altar  steps,  and  each  time  the 
dark  substance  is  seen  to  flow  more 
easily.  At  first  a  large  undissolved 
lump  can  be  discovered  breaking  the 
line  of  the  surface,  but  as  the  time 
goes  on,  and  the  reliquary  is  more  and 
more  shaken  this  gradually  disappears, 
and  the  liquefaction  is  complete. 

''Then  the  kissinjr  begins.  The  muni- 
cipal deputy,  kneelmg  on  his  cushion 
at  the  south  end  of  the  altar,  is  the 
first  to  whom  it  is  tendered.  It  is 
brought  in  front  of  him,  and,  with  the 
candle  behind  it,  is  held  first  upright 
and  then  reversed,  so  that  he  may 
satisfy  himself  at  leisure  of  the  lique- 
iaction ;  then  the  glass  is  pressed  to 
his  lips,  to  his  forehead,  and  to  his 
lips  again.  And  this  is  repeated 
exactly  with  all  those  inside  the  altar 
jTiUs,  except  that  the  demonstration  is 


not  afforded  to  each,  but  to  the  whole 
batch  kneeling  on  the  top  step,  after 
which  each  has  his  or  her  two  kisses 
and  the  touch  on  the  forehead.  When 
all  inside  the  rails  have  been  thus 
treated,  two  other  priests  come  for- 
ward habited  like  the  former  two;  one 
of  whom  has  round  his  neck  a  long 
collar  or  guard  of  thick  cotd.  They 
knelt  before  the  Cavaliere  and  his 
assistant,  who  first  in  the  most  de- 
liberate manner  showed  them  the  blood, 
reversing  the  case  over  and  over  again. 
They  then  kissed  it ;  and,  hooking  the 
swivel  at  the  end  of  the  guard  into  a 
ring  on  the  crown  of  the  reliquary,  the 
new  priest  and  his  assistant  took  charge. 
Their  first  act  was  to  do  to  the  Ca- 
valiere and  his  assistant  exactly  what 
had  been  done  to  them — they  showed 
them  the  liquefaction,  which  of  course 
they  themselves  had  not  yet  seen,  and 
gave  them  the  reliquary  to  kiss,  and 
I  remarked  that  both  the  Cavaliere 
and  his  successor  kissed  three  times. 
The  Cavaliere,  still  preserving  the 
same  rigid  and  imperturbable  de- 
meanour that  had  distinguished  him 
throughout,  then  departed  with  his 
assistant  to  the  sacristy,  and  their 
substitutes  commenced  the  work  of 
carrying  the  relic  to  be  kissed  through 
the  whole  church.  Meantime  a  great 
number  of  tall  candles  had  been  lighted 
on  the  altar  round  the  bust,  and  several 
candelabra  had  been  placed  in  front 
of  it,  so  that  on  looking  back  from  the 
church,  the  golden  countenance  and 
rich  robes  of  San  Gennaro  appeared 
through  a  blaze  of  yellow  light  and  a 
thicket  of  tall  thin  candles.  Mass  was 
immediately  begun  to  be  said  at  the 
altar.  After  the  reliquary  has  been 
kissed  by  every  one  who  chooses,  it  is 
put  into  the  monstrance,  and  then  the 
bust  and  the  monstrance  are  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  men,  side  by  side, 
into  the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  and 
deposited  on  the  grand  altar  till  the 
evening.  At  evening  the  deputy  re- 
turns, and  the  two  objects  are  con- 
signed to  the  closet  behind  the  altar, 
ft*om  which  they  had  been  taken  in 
the  morning.  The  time  of  liquefiic^ 
tion  varies  considerably.  From  the 
moment  of  its  reaching  the  altar  steps 
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Int  metmice  of  the  move- 
M,  on  Bimday,  6  minutes ;  on 
,  IS  minutes;  and  on  Tuesday, 

oiracle  of  the  liquefaction  has 
leen  considered  as  the  greatest 
I  festiTal  of  the  capital,  and  all 
iinerora  of  Naples  have  con- 
it  necessary  to  respect  the  im- 
)  attedied  to  it  bj  the  natives ; 
i  the  other  festivals,  it  is  no 
hat  it  used  to  be,  and  a  failure  in 
de  would  not  now  probably  pro> 
r  Tory  great  popular  excitement. 
loor  of  Uie  right  aisle  opens 
iO  small  Piazza  cU  S,  Oennaro, 

centre  of  which  stands  the 
erects  in  1660,  fh)m  the  de- 

Fansaga,  supporting  a  bronze 
f  the  saint  by  Finelli. 
mMo  Maggiorey  commonly  called 
%oa  Capo-Napoli,  frovn  its  stand- 


lofty  and  imposing  tower,  founded  by 
Charles  I.,  and  rebuilt  fix>m  the  de- 
signs of  Ficchetti  in  the  17th  cent. 
The  handsome  chancel  is  of  the  15th 
cent.,  with  reliefs  by  Viricenzo  d* Angela, 
The  large  building  opposite  is  the 
Zecca^  or  mint. 

S,  Antjelo  a  Nilo,  at  the  comer  of  the 
Strada  Nilo,  built,  toeether  with  the 
adjoining  library  and  hospital,  in 
1385,  by  Card.  Brancaccio  (ob.  1428), 
contains,  on  the  rt.  of  the  high  altar, 
his  Tutnb,  erected  by  order  of  his 
friend  and  executor  Cosmo  de'  Medici. 
It  was  the  joint  work  of  Donatdlo  and 
Afichelozzo,  who  has  thus  described  it 
in  a  letter  preserved  by  Gaye,  in  the 
*Carteggio  degl*  Artisti:* — "We have 
a  tomb  in  hand  for  Naples,  intended  for 
Messer  Kinaldo,  Cardinal  de  Brancacci, 
of  Naples.  We  are  to  have  850  florins 
for  this  tomb,  but  have  to  finish  and 


n  one  of  the  highest  points  of  I  take  it  to  Naples  at  our  own  expense ; 


eity,  in  the  Largo  S.  Agnello, 
from  the  Museum,  was  founded 
f,  on  a  small  chapel  which 
rom  the  6th  cent. :  it  has  been 
fed  as  to  have  lost  almost 
aoe  of  its  original  Gothic  archi- 
The  St.  Jerome,  in  alto  re- 
I  the  1.  transept,  and  the  hand- 
Itar  and  fine  statue  of  Santa 
»,  in  the  rt.,  are  by  Giovanni 
I,     The  handsome  high  altar 

over  the  grave  of  the  saint, 
I  bas-reliefis  of  the  Passion  he- 
ld the  still  finer  one  of  the 
surrounded  by  Angels,  with  SS. 
18  and  Eusebius  kneeling  before 

a  good  work  of  Santacroce. 
18-reUef  of  the 'Madonna  and 
tnd  the  Souls  in  Purgatory,  in 
tieri  chapel,  5th  on  rt.,  is  by 
x>    cT  Auria,     In  the  opposite 

is   a   Greek   painting  of  the 

called  8.  Maria  intercede^  sup- 
o  be  of  llie  time  of  Justinian  ; 
Y  ancient  part  of  it  is  the  head : 
ipposed  to  have  been  painted 
ro  in  the  6th  cent.    Tne  pic- 

S.  Carlo  by  CaracciolOf  in  the 
pel  on  rt.,  is  mentioned  by  Lanzi 

of  the  happiest  imitations  of 
le  Caracci. 

foUino  deUa  Zecca^  in  the  Via  of 
ae  name,  a. spacious  ch,  with  a 


they  are  now  working  on  it  at  Pisa.* 
It  consists  of  a  sarcophagus  supported 
on  the  shoulders  of  three  figures;  in 
front  of  the  sarcophagus  is  a  bas-relief 
of  the  Assumption,  by  Donatello,  re- 
markable for  beauty  and  expression. 
On  the  urn    lies  the  Istatue    of  the 
cardinal,  and  on  each  side  stand  female 
figures  drawing   aside    the  curtains; 
above  is  a  bas-relief  of  the.  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
and    on    the    attic    a    relief   of  the 
Almighty  and  two  figures  of  angels 
sounding  the  last  trumpets.    Near  this 
tomb  stands  another  covered  with  ele- 
gant arabesque  sculptures,  of  a  nephew 
of  Card.  Brancaccio.    On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ch.   is  the  monument  of 
a  third  Cardinal  of  the  same  family,  in 
the  worst  style  of  the  17th  cent.,  by  the 
two  Ghettis,    In  the  lunette  over  the 
principal  door  of  the  church  is  a  da- 
maged Giottesque  fresco  ascribed  to 
Cohntonio  delFiore;  from  its  position 
it  can  scarcely  be  seen.    The  picture 
of  St.  Michael,  at  the  high  altar,  is 
by  Marco  da  Siena,    Those  of  St.  Mi- 
chael and  St.  Andrew  in  the  sacristy, 
soft  in  colouring  and  treatment,  are 
ascribed  to  Angiolillo  Roccadiramey  but 
are    probably    by    Buoni.    The    side 
door   opening    into   tVie    ^l-wA^u   ^cv. 
Libraii  is  decorated  Viiii  vw^i^w^^ 
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reliefs,  and  has  over  it  a  good  statue  which  prevents  decomposition,  were 
of  St.  Michael.  disinterred  on  that  day  and  exposed 
SS,  Apostoliy  in  the  Largo  SS.  Apo-  to  public  view  in  the  dresses  which 
stoli,  not  far  from  the  cathedral,  a  fine  they  wore  when  living.  On  this 
ch.  when  in  better  repair  than  at  pre-  occasion  the  cemetery  was  decorated 
sent,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  with  flowers  and  evergreens;  the  bodies 
by  Constantine  on  the  ruins  of  a  were  decked  out  in  all  their  finery. 
Temple  of  Mercury ;  it  was  rebuilt  in  with  flowers  in  their  hands ;  and  a  long 
1 626  from  the  designs  of  Grimaldi.  It  inscription  over  each  recorded  the  name, 
is  rich  in  frescos  and  decorations,  all  age,  and  particulars  of  death.  The  Arch- 
much  faded,  and  in  want  of  restoration,  bishop  of  Naples  put  an  end  to  this 
By  Lanfranco  are  ^'all  the  uninteresting,  disgusting  exhibition  some  years  ago. 
untrue  printings  on  the  ceiling,"  Cic.,  L*  Ascensione,  in  the  Largo  Ascen- 
i,e,  on  the  vault  of  the  nave  and  choir,  giong  ^  Chiaia,  rebuilt  in  1622  from 
the  Four  Evangelists  on  the  penden-  the  designs  of  Fansaga,  contains  a  S. 
tives  of  the  cupola,  the  gallery  of  the  Anna,  and  a  good  painting  of  S. 
choir,  &c. ;  the  paintings  of  the  cupola  Michael,  both  by  X.  Giordano. 
and  the  Fall  of  Lucifer  by  Benasca;  g^  ^^^^  j^  ^y^^  g^^^  g^^  B^, 
the  lunettes  of  the  nave  by  ^/»;7i^a ;  gida,  between  the  Toledo  and  Piazza  del 
the  two  pamtmgs  of  the  transept  by  Siunicipio,  built  in  1610  by  DofiaJuana 
XucaG'iorcfano  Over  the  door  IS  the  large  Q^evedk,  a  Spanish  lady,  contains 
fresco  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  by  Xan-  ^^^  j^^^  ^^  ^^^  Giordam,  who  was 
/mnco,^e  architecture  detailsof  which  ^^^ed  herein  1705,  before  the  chapel 
^re  by  Vwtam.  The  Ftlom^nm  Cliapd,  ^f  g^  Nicholas,  on  the  rt.  of  the  high 
m  the  1.  transept,  erected,  from  the  ^j^^  ^he  frescos  of  the  cupola, 
designs  of  Borromini,  has  over  the  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^e^^  ^ 
altor  a  bas-relief  of  a  Concert  of  ^^^^  although  executed  with  great 
ChUdren  one  of  the  most  graceftil  j^^^  and  Is  a  trial  of  skill  a^nst 
works  of  »/  Fiamrmngo  The  five  his  competitor  Francesco  di  M^a,  are 
mosaics,  executed  by  Gio,  Battista  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ks.  The  picture 
Calandra  are  copied  from  paintings  ^f  St  Nicholas  in  the  chapel  of  the 
by  Guido ;  the  originals  were  pre-  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^  ^  Giordano,  an/is  one  of 
!f^.^,^d,^y  Cardinal  Filomarim  to  his  many  imitations  of  Paolo  Veronese. 
Philip  I V.  of  Spam:  the  principal  sub-  „  /^  r  ?»  a  •  xt.  o*  j  -n.  • 
jectiuthe  centre  is  the  Annunciation.  ^  S  Carh  all  Arena  m  the  ^tradaFona^ 
The  mosaic  portraits  of  the  Cardinal  ^^^^*  ^^  ^^^2,  had  gone  to  rum,  and 
and  his  brother  Scipio  are  copies  from  ^^^  monastery  aiinexed  to  it  had  been 
Fietro  da  Cortona  and  Val^ino  by  changed  into  barracks.  ^  When  the 
the  same  Calandra.  In  the  Fignatelli  ^^^o^e^^  raged  at  Naples  m  1836  the 
Chapel,  in  the  opposite  transept,  and  municipality  made  a  vow  to  restore  it. 
entirely  similar  to  the  Filomarini,  the  The  painting  of  S.  Charles  admmister- 
four  Virtues  round  the  Immacolata  mg  the  sacrament  to  the  dying  dnrmg 
are  by  Solimena,  and  a  bas-relief  repre-  the  plague  at  Milan  by  Giuseppe  ifanct- 
senting  a  Concert  of  Youths  by  Botti^  "^^^'j  '^  oj?,^  of  the  finest  works  of  the 
^/»m.  The  fourth  chapel  on  the  1.  con-  modern  Neapolitan  school  The  mu- 
tains  a  St.  Michael  hj  Marco  da  Siena.  ?icipality  were  so  much  pl^ed  with 
Beneath  the  ch.  is  a  Cemetery,  con-  it  that  they  gave  the  artist  double  the 
taining  the  Tomb  of  MaHni  the  Poet,  ?"«« l^^^^  ^P?^'  ^""-i^^^'^L?^*^ 
who  died  in  1625,  with  an  inscription.  ^^  a  fine  marble  crucifix  by  MvcheU 
This  cemetery,  which  was  painted  by  angeloNaccanno,  which  had  remained 
Lanfranco,  was  formerly  the  scene  of  a  ^^^^  ?/g«**^^.  ^^^f  ^*  ^^"®^  ®^  ^^ 
strange  festival  on  the  day  foUow-  ^"-  °^  ^<^  Spinto  Santo, 
ing  that  of  All  Saints.  The  bodies  S.  Caterina  a  FormeUo,  in  the  Str. 
of  the  members  of  a  confratemita,  Carbonare,  near  the  Porta  Capuana, 
who  subscribed  for  the  privilege  of  is  a  highly-decorated  specimen  of  the 
being    buried    in    a  peculiar  earth  later  Benaiss^ce,  Rebuilt  in  imltatioa 
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€f  the  14tliroent.  style  by  Antonio 
Fksentino  della  CaTB,  in  15S3.  Its 
eopola  wai  tbe  first  in  Naples,  erectt'd 
11  imitation  of  Brunelleschi's  at  Flo- 
lenoe.  The  frescos  on  the  roof  and 
floDt  vrall  are  by  Luigi  Garzi. 

^SeuUa  Chkura^  in  the  Strada  Triuit^L 
Haggiorey  fonnded  by  Robert  the  Wise 
in  1310,  was  begun    in    the    Gothic 
stymie  by  a  foreign  architect,  who  left 
his  work  so  incomplete  that  it  was 
almost  rebuilt  about  eightyears  after- 
wards by  McoMcdo  II,     The  interior 
(S70  ft  long  by  104  ft  broad),  having 
no  ai^leSy  presents  more   the  appeal^ 
anee   of  a  large   and   splendid  hall 
than    that    of    a   ch.,    and    in    its 
ariginal    state    must    have   appeared 
much  vaster,  before  the  present  ran^s 
of  chapels  and  the  grated    galleries 
iboye  for  the  nuns  encroached  on  its 
vidth.    The  elaborate  ornaments  with 
▼hich  the  bad  taste  of  the  last  cent. 
Itts  overloaded  it  cost  100,000  ducats. 
By  the  advice  of  Boccaccio,  King  Itobei-t 
tbe  Wise  brought  Giotto  firom  Florence 
ind  commissioned  him  to  coyer  the 
interior  with  firescos.    The    subjects 
of  these  paintings  were   taken  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments:  those 
from  the  Apocalypse  were  said  to  have 
been  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
fuggestions  of  Dante.    Whatever  may 
bave  been  their  merits,  they  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  18th  cent,  by  a  Spanish 
oftdal    named  Barionuovo,   who  or- 
dered   all    Giotto's    paintings    to    be 
whitewashed,  saying  that  they  gave  to 
the  ch.  a  dark  and  melancholy  look. 
The  painting  aiUed  the  Madonna  delle 
GnuEie,  on  the  3rd  pier  on  the  1.,  is  said 
to  be  a  remnant  of  Giotto's  frescos, 
but  is,  according  to  Crowe  and  Caval- 
easelle,  a  miserable  example  of  art  in 
the  14th  cent.    On  the  1.  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  the  tomb  of  Omfrio 
£  Penna,  the  secretary  of  king  Ladis- 
kns,  by  Baboccio,  which  has  been  con- 
Terted  into  an  altar,  over  which  there 
b  a  fresco  of  the  Madonna  enthroned, 
said  to  be  the  work  of  IVancesco,  son  of 
Maestro  Simone,  though  the  style  differs 
considerably  from  other  frescos  assigned 
to  Simone.    The  first  picture  on  the 
roof  of  the  ch.,  the  large  one  in  the 
mic|dlet   representing   David  playing 


the  liurp  iH'fore  the  ark,  and  the  3  cir- 
cular paintings  over  the  hi^li  altar,  are 
liy  *nV».  ri./iiii.  TheS.  Chiara  putting 
tlio  Sarai'iMis  to  tlight  at  Assisi,  on  the 
roof  of  the  nave,  is  by  Fnuuiesco  ili 
Mitra ;  the  third  large  fresco,  and  the 
Four  Doctors  of  the  Church  by  the 
side  of  it,  are  by  Buuito,  The  Four 
Virtues  are  bv  Cwu.vi.  The  Holy 
Sacrament  on  the  roof  over  the  High 
Altar,  and  the  picture  over  the  princi- 
pal entrance,  representing  King  Kobert 
assisting  at  the  building  of  the  ch.,  are 
by  Francesco  di  Mura,  The  Sanfelire 
Chapel,  8th  on  1.,  contains  a  picture 
of  the  Crucifixion  by  Lanfraneo^  and 
an  ancient  Sarcophagus  omamentinl 
with  a  bas-relief  of  the  marriage  of 
Protesilaus  and  Laodamia,  which 
serves  as  the  Tomb  of  Ce&BU^  San- 
felice,  Duke  of  Itodi.  The  Balzo  Chapel 
contains  the  TouiIm  of  the  family  of 
that  name,  with  some  rude  IniiK-reliefs 
reclining  on  the  sepulchral  urns;  and 
the  Cito  Chapel  has  some  sculpture  by 
Sanmartbio, 

But  the  chief  interest  of  the  ch.  is 
derived  from  the  Tombs  of  Princes 
OF  THE  House  of  Anjou,  which  are 
valuable  monuments  in  the  history 
of  medioDval  sculpture.  Behind  the 
high   altar   is  the  magnificent  Gothic 

MONU3IENT     OF     KiNG     KOBEBT     THE 

Wise,  erected  by  the  Florentine 
brothers  I'ancius  {Baccio)  and  Jdiannvs, 
A  few  days  before  his  death,  in  1343, 
Kobert  assumed  the  habit  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order:  he  is  here,  therefore, 
represented  in  his  double  diameter  of 
a  king  and  a  friar;  as  the  one  he  is 
seated  above,  attired  in  his  royal  rol>es ; 
in  the  other  lie  is  lying  on  his  sar- 
cophagus in  the  garb  of  a  Franciscan, 
but  bearing  the  crown.  The  inscription 
on  the  tomb — Cemite  liobertum  regein 
virtiite  rcfertnm  —  is  attributed  to 
Petrarch.  This  fine  monument  is 
barbarously  hidden  behind  the  un- 
seemly high  altar  of  the  last  cent., 
and  can  only  be  seen  by  ascending  to 
the  back  of  the  latter  by  means  of 
a  ladder.  On  the  rt.  side  of  this  is 
the  very  beautiful  Grothic  Tomb  of 
Charles  the  Illustrious,  Duke  of 
Calabria,  the  eldest  «oii  cA'&cj^tK.. 
I  Ou  a  bas-reVief  \i\  froivt  o^  xXxft  «^\" 
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cophagus  on  which  the  young  prince 
is  extended  in  his  royal  robes  co- 
vered with  flears-de-lis»  he  is  repre- 
sented sitting  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  officers  and  barons  of  the  king- 
om,  his  feet  resting  on  what  have 
been  supposed  to  represent  a  wolf 
drinking  with  the  lamb  at  the  same 
fountain,  to  typify  the  peace  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  his 
reign,  although  both  animals  appear  to 
belong  to  the  porcine  species.  This 
tomb  has  been  engraved  by  Cicognara 
as  a  fine  example  of  the  sculpture  of 
the  14th  cent.  The  next  is  the  monu- 
ment OF  Mary  of  Valois,  the  secoud 
wife  of  Charles  the  Illustrious.  It  also 
consists  of  an  elaborate  Gothic  canopy, 
the  sepulchral  urn  being  supported  by 
statues  of  Abundance,  and  resting  on 
lions  cotichant.  This  tomb  has  often 
been  described  as  that  of  her  daughter 
Queen  Joanna  I.,  and  an  inscription 
fiiven,  which  does  not  exist  on  it. 
Queen  Joanna,  according  to  contempo- 
rary Historians,  was  privately  buried  in 
a  now  unknown  comer  of  the  ch. :  Ossa 
Neapolim  reportata,  nullo  exeqmarumy 
MEQUE  8EPULCRI  HONORE,  in  aede  divae 
Clarae,  et  ionoto  logo  aita  sunt.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  high  altar  are 
the  tombs — 1st,  of  Mary,  Empress 
OF  Constantinople  and  Duchess  of 
DuRAZZo,  sister  of  Joanna  I.,  and  the 
wife  of  three  husbands,  —  Charles  I., 
Duke  of  Durazzo,  Robei*to  del  Balzo, 
Count  of  Avellino,  and  Philip  of 
Taranto,  titular  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople. Mary  is  represented  in 
her  imperial  robes,  with  a  crown 
on  her  head.  2ud,  of  Agnese  and 
Clementia,  two  of  the  four  daughters 
of  Mary  of  Durazzo  by  her  first  hus- 
band Charles.  Agnese,  like  her 
mother,  is  mentioned  in  the  inscription 
as  Empress  of  Constantinople,  having 
married,  after  the  death  of  her  first 
husband  (Can  della  Scala),  Giacomo 
del  Balzo,  Prince  of  Taranto,  Emperor 
of  Constantinople.    Clementia  died 

unmarried.    3rd.  of  Mary,  the  child 
of  Charles  the  Illustrious,  ob.  1344, 
with  a  recumbent  statue. 
Near  the  door  on  the  1.  side  of  the  ch. 

is  the  small  elegant  monument  of  An- 
p[fifiA  GAumwo,  hy  Giovanni  ch  Jfola^ 


with  a  graceful  inscription  by  Antonio 
Epicuro,  the  poet  (1530),  commemo- 
rating her  death  at  the  age  of  14,  on 
the  very  day  appointed  for  her  nuptials. 
Upon  the  3rd  pier  on  the  1.  of  the  nave 
is  the  altar  of  the  Madonna  delle 
Grazie,  with  the  painting  already  re- 
ferred to.  In  the  2nd  chapel  on  the 
1.,  is  the  tomb  of  Kaimondo  Cabano, 
who  rose  from  being  a  Moorish  slave 
to  the  post  of  High  Seneschal  of  the 
kingdom  under  Joanna  I.,  and  was  a 
chief  actor  in  the  murder  of  her 
husband.  The  chapel  on  the  rt.  of 
the  high  altar,  over  the  door  of 
which  is  a  fleur-de-lis,  is  the  burial- 
place  of  the  royal  family  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.  It  contains  the  Tombs  of 
Prince  Philip,  eldest  son,  and  of  five 
other  children  of  Charles  III.  The 
inscriptions  were  written  by  Mazzoc- 
chi.  The  Tomb  of  Prince  Philip  is 
by  Sanmartino,  On  each  side  of  the 
high  altar  are  two  handsome  torse 
marble  columns  which  serve  as  cande- 
labras.  The  pulpit,  a  work  of  the  13th 
cent.,  has  some  strange  reliefs  on 
its  front  and  sides  of  the  martyrdoms 
of  S.  John  the  Evangelist  and  S. 
Catherine.  The  bas-reliefs  in  front  of 
the  gallery  over  the  entrance,  and 
which  support  the  organ,  are  exquisite 
specimens  of  14th-cent.  work;  they 
represent  in  11  pictures  the  history 
and  martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Alexandria.  There  are  several  ancient 
sepulchral  monuments  in  the  chapels 
of  Sta.  Chiara,*both  interesting  from 
the  persons  whose  memory  they  per- 
petuate and  as  works  of  art.  The 
Refectory  of  the  small  Convent  of 
Franciscan  Friars  attached  to  the  ch. 
of  Santa  Chiara  has  a  large  fresco 
attributed  by  some  to  Giotto,  and  by 
others  to  Maestro  Simone,  but  which  is 
probably  **  the  product  of  a  Giottesque 
of  feeble  powers":  it  represents,  the 
Saviour  with  the  Virgin  and  Saints, 
and  King  Robert  and  his  family  kneel- 
ing in  adoration.  Of  the  original 
Gothic  fa9ade  the  central  door  and  a 
circular  window  above  alone  remain. 

The  adjoining  monastery,  immense 
in  extent,  contained,  until  lately,  400 
nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Claire  or 
Chiara.    The  viist  hall  of  thi^  buUdin^ 
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18  now  occupied  by  Bhopc :  at  the  ex-  of  Naples :  it  contists  of  a  fine  nave 

tremity  of  one  of  which.  No.  23,  on  the  and  side  aisles,  out   of  which  open 

rt.  tide  of  the  Largo  S.  Trinitk  facing  7  chapels  on  either  side.    The  Gothic 

the  ch.  of  Gesn  Nuovo,  is  a  great  fresco  arches  and  pilasters  have  been  re-gilt 

irmbolising   the  Almsgiving   of  the  and    covered    with    stucco ;    the  nat 

Franciacans  of  Naples  by  the  miracle  roof,  of  the   18th  centy.,  is  out   of 

of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes.     It  fills  a  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  building ; 

square  space  circumscribed  by  a  lozenge  over  the  arches  are  paintings  of  Saints 

striped  with  the  arms  of  Robert  and  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominick ;  the  tran- 

Sancia.      Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  in  septs  are  short ;  although  the  tribune 

describing  this  painting,  unhesitatingly  retains   its  Gothic   character,   it  has 

ascribe  it  to  Qiotto,  and  speak  of  it  as  been  spoiled  by  placing  a  large  organ 

"one  of  those  beautiful  compositions  behind  the  altar.    Commencing  on  the 

which  are  his  grand  claim  to  the  ad-  rt.,  the  first  chapel  is  dedicat^  to  St. 

miration  of  the  world."  Martin :  the  arch  over  the  entrance  is 

The  C<mpcmile  of  Sta.  Chiara  is  one  of  handsomely  decorated  with  arabesques 

the  most  s^iccessful  works  of  Masnccio  f  J^  ^/.^^^^ry  emblems  :  the  picture  of 

IL,   or,  according  to  others,   of  his  ^^  7»^^°   y.^^*^  ,f  ^-  Po°»";ek   and 

pupil  Qiacomo  de  Sanctis,  and  is  classed  ^f  ^»"»  o^*^^  **^«  ^^^^\  *«  *>y  ^''^''f^  ^« 

bnong  the  finest  specimens  of  archi-  t^^^'^'o^  ^ut  so  repainted  as  hardly  to 

tectuS  after  the  Revival.    It  was  on-  ^  reoo^ised  as  his  work     In  the  2nd 

rinally    intended  to    consist   of  five  chapel  w  the  fine  tomb  (1341)  of  Arch- 

rtoriei  each  illustrative  of  one  of  the  bishop  Brancaccio,  to  whose  family  this 

fiveorders:l.theTuscan;2.theDoric;  ^\^^  next   chapel   belonged:   the 

3.  the  Ionic;  4.  the  Corinthian ;  5.  the  ^4?^"S*  «"  ,^«  .^'J^^  ^«  ^^'^ 

Composite;  the  death  of  King  Robert  ascribed    to  ^^/o   Franco ;    the    St. 

left  iVunfiiished  at  the  second,  which  pominick  and  Magdalen  to  Stefanone; 

was  added  in  the  15th,  and  the  Ionic  ^«*  according  to  Crowe  and  Caval- 

in  the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  cent.     In  ^^^i«  i*  \?  *  P*^*"^  °^  ^}^  -V^^^i  ^^°^- 

Maaaniello's  insurrection  in  1647,  this  The  3rd  chapel  is  covered  with  frescos 

Campanile  was  seized  and  fortified  by  attributed  to  Agnolo  Franco,  but  they 

the  Spanish  troops  against  the  populace,  are  much  repainted,  and  appear  to  be 

who  had  fortifieathrDellaRocca1>alace  2f  "  Umbro-biennese  character.      The 

opposite.  '  "^  chapel  (of  the  Crucifix)  forms  a  ch. 

rr^   n      77    •     *!,-  /^t.'  *  ij^  itself.    Ovcr  the  principal  altar  is 

The  Croce^fe,  m  the  Chiatamone,  so  ^^e  picture,  ascribed  to  TLm^so  dcgli 

called  from  having  originally  been  the  o^Z,,-  of  ^he  crucifix  which  is  said 

Ch.  of  the  Crociferi,  is  also  called  S.  f  ^/?f**'  ^^  ^^^,  crucmx  ^^icn  is  sam 

^11.  xMx  vuc  v/iwv**^w,  lo  aiDu  vooxcix  Kj.  ^Q    \x2^yQ    cx claimed    to  St.    Thomas 

ManaaCappella.  Itcontainsamonu-  ^  j^^  ^^^^  composing  his  Sumnui 
T!l*  ^r?^  •  i*^-  C.  Eustace,  author  tM  ^^^  u  ^ell  hL  thSu  written  of 
of  the  Classical  Tour,  raised  by  Lord  ^^^  T^homas;  what  wilt  thou  have 
Urowniow.  ^  ^   reward?"    to  which  the   saint 

*S,  Domenico  Maggiore,  in  the  Largo  S.  replied,  **  Naught  else  but  thee.'*  In 
Domenico,  founded  in  128.5  by  Charles  front  of  the  altar  is  a  bas-relief  in  the 
II.  from  the  designs  of  Masuccio  I.,  most  Beminesque  style,  representing 
in  spite  of  the  sdterations  made  by  that  miraculous  conversation.  On  each 
Noyello  in  the  15th,  and  by  Vac-  side  of  the  altar  are  the  Carrying  of 
caro  and  other  architects  in  the  17th  the  Cross  and  the  Deposition,  in  the 
and  18th  centuries,  is  still  a  noble  Flemish  style.  The  tomb  on  the  1. 
edifice  in  the  Gothic  style.  It  is  rich  of  this  altar,  of  Francesco  Carafa,  is 
in  works  of  art  which,  like  the  ch.  a  fine  work  of  Agnello  del  Fiore;  that 
itself,  carry  us  back  to  the  middle  opposite,  of  another  member  of  the 
ages.  In  1850--53  it  underwent  same  family  who  died  in  1470,  was 
extensive  restoration  and  omamenta«  commenced  by  the  same  artis^  but 
tion,  and  at  present  is  one  of  the  most  finished  by  Giwanni  do.  Nola.  \\i  ^^ 
;}chl^  decorated  of  the  pacred  edifices  small  chap<$\  on  \,  oi  i^liie  '9t\uc\\'?\  ^v^a; 
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is  a  good  tomb  of  Ettore  Cara£E^  Ck)Tmt 
of  Ruvo,  covered  with  military  emblems 
and  arabesques;  and  in  that  next  the 
entrance  from  the  nave,  the  painting  of 
the  Madonna  della  Rosa,  attributed  to 
Maestro  Sunone^  but  hidden  behind  a 
miserable  modem  daub :  on  the  opposite 
side,  amougst  several  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, is  the  fine  tomb  of  Conte  Buc- 
chiauico,  and  of  his  wife  Catarinella 
Orsini,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
works  of  Agnello  del  Fiore.  Return- 
ing to  the  main  building,  in  the  8th 
chapel,  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the 
Sacristy,  and  is  dedicated  to  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  is  a  good  altarpiece  of  the 
patron  Saint  by  Luca  Giordano,  The 
fine  Gothic  tombs  of  members  of  the 
Aquino  family  date  from  the  middle  of 
the  14th  cent. :  above  that  (on  the  rt.) 
of  a  Countess  of  Mileto  and  Terra- 
nuova,  with  its  beautiful  recumbent 
statue,  is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
Ghild  upon  a  gold  ground,  reported 
one  of  the  earliest  paintings  of  the 
Neapolitan  Simonet  though  some  con- 
sider it  the  work  of  an  Umbrian  pain- 
ter in  the  style  of  Francesco  Ghitti. 
The  Sacristy^  richly  paved  in  marble, 
contains  presses  made  of  the  roots  of 
trees,  the  roof  painted  in  fresco  by 
SoUmena,  and  a  good  picture  of  the 
Annunciation  by  Andrea  da  Salerno.  In 
the  gallery  of  the  Sacristy  are  45  large 
mortuary  chests  covered  with  velvet, 
among  which  are  ten  of  the  Princes 
AND  Princesses  of  the  Aragonese 
DYNASTY.  Mostof  them  have  no  inscrip- 
tion. The  remains  which  at  present 
can  be  identified  are  those  of  Fer- 
dinand I.;  Ferdinand  II.;  his  aunt 
and  queen  Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.;  Isabella,  daughter  of  Alfonso 
II.,  the  wife  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Sforza, 
Duke  of  Milan ;  Mart,  wife  of  the 
Marchese  del  Vasto ;  Cardinal  Louis 
Moncada  d'Aragona,  Duke  of  Mont- 
alto  ;  Maria  della  Cerda,  Duchess 
of  Montalto,  &c.  The  chest  which  con- 
tained the  remains  of  Alfonso  I.  pf 
Aragon  is  still  here  with  its  inscription, 
but  the  body  was  removed  to  Spain 
in  1666  by  the  viceroy  Don  Pedro 
de  Aragona.  In  another  chest  is  pre- 
served and  shown  to  the  curious,  still 
ffressed  in  Spanish  costume^  what  was 


considered  to  be  the  body  of  AntO' 
nello  Petruccif  who,  bom  in  humble  life 
at  Teano,  rose  by  his  talents  to  be 
secretary  of  Ferdinand  I.,  and  joined 
the  "Conspiracy  of  the  Barons,"  but 
which  has  been  lately  shown  to  be 
that  of  his  son  Giovanni  Antonio  Pe- 
trucci,  Count  of  Policastro,  who  was 
executed  a  few  months  before  his  father. 
In  another  chest  are  the  bones  of  Fer^ 
dinando  Francesco  d'Avalos,iiie  celebrated 
Marquis  of  Pescara,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  and  the  con- 
queror of  Francis  I.  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia.  He  died  of  his  wounds  at  Milan 
in  his  36th  year.  Over  his  tomb  hang  his 
portrait  and  his  banner.  He  was  the 
husband  of  the  no  less  celebrated  Vit- 
toria  Colonna,  who  retired  to  Ischia 
at  his  death,  and  there  sung  his 
achievements  in  verses  which  ob- 
tained for  her  the  title  of  divine.  In 
the  Tesoro  adjoining  the  Sacristy  was 
preserved,  in  a  silver  casket,  the  heart  of 
Charles  II.  of  Anjou  ;  it  was  stolen 
on  the  closing  of  the  convent  during 
the  French  occupation.  Re-entering  the 
rt.  transept  is  a  good  bas-relief  of  St. 
Jerome ;  and  beyond  the  chapel  of  St. 
Hyacinth,  on  the  adjoining  pier,  the 
monument  of  Galeazzo  Pandone  by 
Giov.  da  Nola,  the  bust  of  the  deceased, 
the  arabesques  and  angels  on  which  are 
very  beautiful.  High  up  in  the  wall  of 
this  transept  is  the  tomb  of  Bertrando  del 
Balzo,  attributed  to  Masitccio  II,  A  door 
leads  from  this  transept  into  what  once 
formed  a  part  of  the  priinitive  ch., 
and  now  a  passage  to  one  of  the  side 
entrances ;  here  are  ranged  several 
tombs,  the  most  remarkable  being  those 
of  Porzia  Capece  and  of  her  husband, 
Bernardino  Rota,  by  Giov,  da  Nolo,  Of 
the  2  chapels  opening  from  this  pas- 
sage, the  first,  dedicated  to  StDomimck, 
has  over  the  altar  a  painting  in  3  com- 
partments; the  central  one,  of  the  patron 
Saint,  is  said  to  be  his  portrait,  brought 
here  by  the  first  members  of  his  order, 
10  years  after  his  death ;  on  each  side 
are  figures  of  saints,  and  upon  the  wall 
on  the  1.  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie, 
ascribed  to  Agnolo  Franco.  There  are 
some  good  tombs  of  the  14th  century 
lately  removed  here  from  other  parts 
of  the  ch.    (n  the  next  chapel  of  S, 
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Bonito  ii  a  triptyoh  over  the  altar,  of 
tlie  Virgioy  Gkild,  and  Baiiits,  a  rude 
perfonnanee,  and  some  monumeDts 
of  the  ISth  century.  Between  these 
ehapda  is  the  monument  to  Ziu- 
garellit  the  eminent  musical  com- 
poaer.  The  only  objects  of  any  in- 
terest in  the  chapels  opening  out  of 
the  It.  transept  are  2  pictures  on  each 
side  of  the  altar  of  S.  Domenico  So- 
riano (on  the  rt.  of  the  choir),  repre- 
senting S.  Catherine  and  Mary  Magda- 
len, by  ^e  brothers  Dumcilo;  in  which 
hare  been  introduced  the  portraits  of 
Alfonso  I.  and  of  the  celebrated  Lucre- 
sia  d'Alagni.  The  high  altar  is  a  mag- 
nificent specimen  of  Florentine  mosaic 
work,  erected  in  1652,  from  the  designs 
of  Cosimo  Fanzagay  with  2  seats  on 
either  side,  and  2  fine  c-olumns  of 
verde  antico  supporting  candelabra. 
lliere  is  nothing  of  peculiar  interest  in 
the  4  chapels  opening  out  of  the  1.  tran- 
sept, if  we  except  the  copy  by  L.  Oior- 
drnio  of  the  Annunciation  by  Titian  in 
the  Pi^atelli  chapel,  under  a  hand- 
some cinquecento  arch  ;  the  original 
painting  was  carried  off  to  Spain  by  the 
Viceroy  d'Aragona.  Near  this  chapel 
is  a  second  ba»-relief  of  St.  Jerome  by 
Agneilo  del  Fiore.  The  tomb  built  into  the 
w^l  of  this  transept,  above  the  Pigna- 
teUi  chapel,  is  that  of  Giovanni  di  Du- 
razzo  and  of  Philip  Prince  of  Taranto, 
who  died  in  1332-35,  sons  of  King 
Charles  d'Anjou  II.,  with  alou^  inscrip- 
tion in  leonine  verses.  Entering  from 
here  the  L  aisle,  the  1st  chapel  (or  8th 
reckoning  from  the  principal  entrance), 
dedicated  to  St,  Maria  delta  Neve,  has 
over  its  altar  a  beautiful  alto-rilievo, 
with  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  the  centre, 
and  S.  Matthew  and  S.  John  the  Baptist 
on  either  side,  perhaps  the  chef-d'oeuvre 
of  QiovamU  da  Noln ;  it  was  erected 
in  1536  by  Fabio  Arcella,  and  stood 
formerly  against  one  of  the  piers  of 
the  great  arch.  In  this  chapel  and 
near  the  side  door  is  the  monument 
of  the  poet  Marini ;  and  opposite 
that  of  Bartolommeo  Pipi,  with  a.  good 
statue  of  Christ  standing  on  the  urn. 
Over  the  sarcophagus  of  the  former 
is  his  bronze  bust,  by  the  Milanese 
sculptor  Bartolommeo  Viscontt,  This 
monument  hM  (^  interest  for  English', 


men.  The  bust  was  executed  by  onler 
of  (iiovan  Battista  Manso,  Murehese 
di  Villa,  the  heir  and  executor  of  the 
poet,  and  placed  in  a  chapel  under  his 
(Manso's)  house  in  the  Largo  dei  Gero- 
loinini,  where  it  was  seen  towardb  1640 
by  Milton,  who  thus  alludes  to  it. 

llle  (JVorifii)  Itidom.  moricns,  tibi  (Jftmio) 

soli  dcbita  vatOH, 
O^a  tibi  M>li.  BuprcmaqcQ  vota  n^liqait : 
Nee  inaiioM  picta8  tua  ciura  fefellit  aiuid  ; 
Viuixt's  arridcntvm  op(>ruKu  ex  aere  pootiun. 

Sylcarum — Jtantiis. 

At  the  death  of  Manso,  in  1645,  his 
house  and  chapel  having  been  pulled 
down,  the  bust  was  lost.  It  was  found, 
however,  in  1682,  and,  in  compliance 
with  Maiiso's  will,  his  executors  placed 
it  on  a  monument  they  erected  in  the 
cloisters  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Agneilo 
Maggiore.  When  this  monastery  was 
suppressed,  the  monument,  by  order  of 
KmgMurat,  was  placed  in  1813  where 
it  is  now  seen.  In  the  next  or  Uuffo  ]  {a- 
ffnara  chapel  the  picture  of  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Catherine  is  by  Lcmianlo  dit 
Pistoia;  and  some  tombs,amongst  which 
is  that  of  Leonardo  Tomacelli  (1529) : 
Cardinal  Fabricio  Huffo,  who  played 
so  notorious  a  part  in  the  commo- 
tions of  the  Neapolitan  provinces  at 
the  close  of  the  last  cent^  in  connection 
with  Lord  Nelson  and  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, is  buried  here,  but  there  is  no 
tomb  or  inscription  to  mark  tlie 
spot.  In  the  6tn  chapel  are  several 
tombs  of  the  Carafa  family,  and  a 
painting  of  a  saint  dressing  tlie 
wounds  of  St.  Sebastian.  The  next 
chapel  contains  several  tombs  of  the 
Andrea  family,  and  a  picture  of  S. 
Antoninus,  with  the  portrait  of  the 
Doiiatorio  below.  The  4th  chapel, 
belonging  to  the  Kota  family,  has  a 
fine  statue  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  over 
the  altar,  by  Giovanni  da  Nola;  and 
the  monument  of  the  poet  Bernar- 
dino Kota,  with  figures  of  the  Amo  and 
Tiber,  by  JDotnenico  <f  Auria,  In  the 
3rd  chapel  on  1.  the  picture  of  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  is 
by  Scipione  Gaetano ;  the  tomb  of  An- 
tonio Carafa,  called  Malizia,  with  a 
recumbent  figure,  under  a  canopy,  en- 
closed with  curtains,  and  sw^^oT\&d\sy 
statues,  i  s  a  good  specVmeTi  oi  ^i^aa  ««^ 
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chral  monQmenU  of  the  15th  cent. 
The  2nd  chapel  on  1.,  dedicated  to  the 
Kosarj,  is  in  the  style  of  the  1 7th  cent., 
sod  U  only  remarkable  for  its  miracu- 
lous Madonna  di  S.  Andrea.  The  last 
chapel  in  1.  aisle,  or  next  the  principal 
entrance,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen, 
conlains  a  punting  of  the  In&nt 
ChriEt  placing  a  crown  on  the  head 
of  Si.  Joseph,  by  Lvca  Oioniano, 
and  on  the  side  walla  an  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  io  the  Flemish  style, 
attributed  to  Albert  Durer,  and  a 
Holy  Family  to  Andrea  da  Salerno. 
The  adjoining  Monastery,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  sulhorilles,  contained 
many  memorials  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  was,  in  1272,  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  universi^  which  was 
then  established  within  its  walls.  His 
salary,  fixed  by  Charles  of  Anjon  him- 
self, was  an  ounce  of  gold  monthly, 
equal  to  twenty  shillings  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  little  cell  in  which 
the  great  theologian  studied  is  still 
shown  (it  has  been  converted  into  s 
chapel) ;  as  well  as  his  lecture-room 
and  a  fragment  of  his  chur.  Several 
of  his  works  were  composed  here,  and 
such  was  his  fame  that  his  lectures 
were  frequently  attended  by  the  sove- 
reign and  tlie  principal  personages 
ofthekingdom.  In  this  hall  the ^ta- 
demia  Fontaiuaaa,  fonnded  by  Fontano 
in  1171,  holds  its  sittinp.  In  the 
adjoining  Piazza  di  Sbd  Domenico, 
which  opens  into  the  Strada  Trinitb 
Maggiore,  is  what  is  called  the  Obelisk 
of  S.  Domenico,  supporting  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  saint.  It  was  designed 
by  Faitsaga,  and  finished  by  Vaccaro  in 
1737. 

S.  Eiigio,  in  the  Largo  di  Capo  Na- 
poli,  near  the  PiazzadelMercalo,  has 
fine  portico  and  entrance  of  Angevin 
Gothic.  There  is  a  good  Gothic  tomb 
to  one  Bonectus,  134 
has  been  modernised;  some  parts  of 
the  roof  artistic  in  style. 

*S.  Filippo  Neri,  or  ch.  of  the  Qerolo- 
mini,  in  the  Strada  de'  Tribunal!,  not  fat 
from  the  cathedral,  is  one  of  the  most 
richly  decorated  churches  ia  NapU 
It  was  erected  in  ISS2  from  the  d 


tbf  ade,  originally  designed  by  Dioniaia 
Lazitai,  was  altered  and  covered  with 
marbles  in  the  last  cent,  by  Ferdlnando 
Fiiga,  and  is  much  admired.  The  sta- 
tues are  by  Sanmartiao.  The  cupola 
is  also  the  work  of  Lazzari.  The 
interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  two 
aisles,  divided  by  12  columns  of  grey 
granite  with  Corinthian  cajHtals,  sup- 

Cling  a  heavy  architrave,  with  a 
TJer  flat  roof  composed  of  com- 
partments containing  gilt  bas-reliefs. 
The  whole  ch.  is  loaded  with  an 
excess  of  ornament.  The  frescos  in 
the  lunettes  over  the  columns  are 
by  Benaaca.  The  large  fresco  over 
the  principal  entrance,  representing 
Christ  driving  the  dealers  out  of  the 
Temple,  is  a  celebrated  work  by  Luca 
Giordano,  with  the  architectural  de- 
tails by  itosixUiello.  The  picture  over 
the  high  altar  is  by  Giovan  Berrtartiino 
Siciliano,  and  the  two  upon  the  side 
walls  by  Coremio,  The  nch  chapel  of 
8.  Filippo  Neii,  on  the  1.  of  the  choir 
and  high  altar,  designed  by  Giacomo 
Lazzari,  has  a  painting  on  the  Cupola, 
representing  S.  Filippo  in  glory,  by 
Solimena,  with  numerous  fignrea.  The 
painting  of  the  patron  saint  at  the 
altar  is  a  copy  from  Gnido,  who  is 
said  to  have  retouched  it.  The  chapel 
Delia  Concezione,  on  rt.  of  the  chmr, 
has  a  cupola  painted  by  SunoneWi,  re- 
presenting Judith  showing  the  head 
of  Holofemes  to  his  army ;  and  a 
picture  of  the  Conception  by  Cesart 
Fracaniano.  The  chapel  of  the  Buffi) 
Scilla  fiunily,  in  the  1.  transept,  is  de- 
corated with  Quted  Corinthian  columns 
and  six  statues  b^  Pietro  Bemmi,  father 
of  Lorenzo,  a  picture  of  the  Nativity 
by  BoiKalli,  and  an  Annunciation  above 
by  Saniafede.  The  chapel  of  S.  Francis 
(Sth  on  1.)  contains  a  picture  of  the 
saint  in  prayer  by  Ouido,  when  acting 
as  one  of  the  competitors  for  exe- 
cuting the  frescos  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  ^nariuB  in  the  cathedral.  In 
front  of  this  chapel,  at  the  foot  of  a 
pillar  of  the  nave,  is  the  sepnlchivl 
inscription  of  GiaMBLTFIbta.  Vtoo, 
the  author  of  the  '  Scienza  Nuova,' 
who  died  in  1744,  and  who  with  bu 
wift  was  buried  here.  The  chapel 
of  S,  Agnese  (4th  on  1.)    contain^ 
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fictafes  bj  RcncalU  aud  L,  Oiorilnno, 
n  the  chapels  in  the  opposite  aisle, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Kagi  is  by 
Owemto;  the  St  Jerome  (in  Srd  on  rt.) 
struck  with  awe  at  the  sound  of  the 
last  trumpet  is  by  Goat;  the  picture  in 
the  Chapel  of  Uie  Holy  Sacrament  is 
the  last  work  of  Santafedcy  who  died 
before  it  was  completed ;  the  dying  S. 
Alexis  (oTer  the  1st  altar  on  rt.)  is  by 
Pietro  da  CorUma, 

The  Sacristy  contains  several  good 
fKaintinn ;  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned tne  fine  frasco  of  S.  Filippo  Neri 
in  glory,  by  L,  Giordano ;  on  the  altar 
the  Baptism  of  the  Sayiour,  and  over 
the  altar  the  Flight  into  E^pt,  by 
Guido;  the  mother  of  Zebedee  cou- 
▼ersingwith  the  Saviour,  by  iS'an^'i/i.v/c'; 
an  Eoce  Homo  and  St.  Audrew  the 
Apostle,  by  Spagnoletto;  the  Cruci- 
fixion, by  Marco  da  Siena ;  heads  of  the 
Apostles,  by  Domenichino ;  St.  Francis, 
by  ThUoretto :  two  pictures  of  Christ 
bearing  the  Cross,  by  Bdssano;  the 
Nativity  and  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  l^  Andrea  da  Salerno ;  Jacob  and 
the  Angel,  by  Paima  Vecchio ;  St.  Se- 
bastian, by  dav,  Arpino,  &c.  The  vast 
Monastery  adjoining  contains  the  li- 
braiy,  which  is  described  nnder  the 
hend  of  LiBBAaiES. 

S.  Francesco  di  Paola,  opposite  the 
Royal  Palace,  was  erected  by  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  as  a  votive  offering  for  his 
recovery  in  1816,  from  the  designs 
of  Bianchi  of  Lugano,  and  is  a 
kind  of  imitation  oi  the  Pantheon. 
The  front  &cing  the  square  is  of  a 
different  style  from  that  of  the  more 
noble  edifice  at  Rome,  consisting  of 
an  Ionic  portico  of  6  columns  and  2 
pilasters  of  Carrara  marble,  surmounted 
by  a  bare  tympanum :  the  Ionic  capitals 
Mve  been  also  disfigured  by  the  in- 
troduction of  fleurs-de-lis  into  their 
ornaments.  The  interior  is  covered 
with  costly  marbles;  it  is  175  ft.  high, 
and  is  supported  on  3*2  Corinthian 
eolumns  of  Mondragone  marble ;  the 
eonfessionals  are  of  the  same  marble. 
The  high  altar,  designed  by  Fiuja  and 
brought  here  firom  the  ch.  of  SS.  Apos- 
toU,  where  it  fbrmerly  stood,  is  all  of 
most  ooetlyjaqier  and  lapis  lazuU.  The 


two  columns  near  it,  which  support 
candelabras,  are  of  a  rare  Egyptian 
breccia,  and  were  taken  from  the  ch.  of 
S.  Severino.  The  painting  and  sculp* 
turc  are  all  by  moaern  artists.  Begin- 
ning on  the  1.  of  the  principal  door, 
the  statue  of  S.  Athanasius  is  by 
Awjdo  Soluro,  and  the  Death  of  S.  Jo- 
seph by  Cttmilio  Gnerra,  Neapolitans; 
the  statue  of  S.  Augustin  by  Tomuuiso 
Arntiud,  a  Neapolitan,  and  the  Madonna 
della  Concezioue  by  Gasparo  Landi,  a 
Koman;  the  statue  of  S.  Mark  by  Fab" 
bris,  a  Venetian,  and  the  St.  Nicholas 
by  Xatale  CartUy  a  Sicilian ;  the  statue 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  by  Tenemni; 
the  picture  behind  the  high  altar,  of  St. 
Francesco  di  Paolo  restoring  a  dead 
youth  to  life,  by  Qtmuccini  of  Rome: 
the  statue  of  St.  Matthew  by  Hticlli,  and 
the  Last  Sacrament  of  St.  Ferdinand 
of  Castille  by  Pieti-o  Benccnnti,  of 
Florence;  the  statue  of  S.  Luke  by 
Antonio  Oih,  a  Sicilian ;  the  statue  of 
St.  Ambrose  l)y  Tito  Ajujeliui,  a  Neapo- 
litan, and  the  Death  of  S.  Andrea  da 
Avellino  by  Tonmutso  de  Vivo ;  the  last 
statue  is  St.  John  Chrj'sostomus  by 
Geniuiro  CaFi,  a  Sicilian.  A  double 
gallery  runs  round  the' church,  at  the 
base  of  the  drum,  which  supports  the 
cupola,  and  at  its  summit  the  vault  is 
divided  into  square  sunk  panels  with 
rosettes ;  the  central  opening  is  much 
too  small  for  the  proportions  of  the 
cupola,  whilst  the  latter  is  much  higher 
in  proportion  to  its  width  than  the 
all-perfect  one  of  the  Pantheon. 

S,  Gennaro  extra  Moenia,  or  dei  Poveri, 
See  Catacombs,  p.  91. 

Gesh  Nuovo,  in  the  Largo  Triniti 
Maggiore,  built  in  1.^84,  in  the  palace 
of  li^berto  Sanseverino,  Prince  of  Sa- 
lerno, from  the  designs  of  Pietro  Pro- 
redo,  a  Jesuit  The  stonework  of  the 
faQade  is  in  diamond  fashion.  The 
interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  choir, 
each  of  two  bays,  and  of  short 
transepts.  It  formerly  had  a  cu- 
pola magnificently  painted  by  Zan- 
francOf  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  of  1688,  and  nothing  re- 
mains of  the  paintings  but  the  Four 
Evangelists  on  the  peiidftnXvscft,  ^<& 
idea  of  wlucl:!,  accoi^ti^  \o  ^vxOil- 
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hardt,  the  punter  stole  from  Domeni- 
chino.  Over  the  principal  entrance 
is  a  large  fresco  of  Heliodoms  driven 
from  the  Temple,  by  SoUmena,  The 
chapel  of  Sta.  Anna  contains  some 
frescos  by  SoUmena,  executed  when  he 
was  only  in  his  18th  year.  The 
frescos  on  the  vault  over  the  high  altar 
are  by  Stanzioni.  In  the  chapel  of  S. 
Ignazio,  in  the  1.  transept,  erected  by 
Carlo  Gesualdo,  Prince  of  Venosa,  and 
designed  by  Fansaga,  by  whom  also  are 
the  statues  of  David  and  Jeremiah  in  it, 
the  picture  of  the  saint  is  by  Imparato, 
the  three  frescos  above  it  by  Spagnoletto, 
and  the  roof  by  Corenzio,  In  the  oppo- 
site chapel  the  S.  Francis  Xavier  is  by 
Bernardino  Siciliano,  and  the  3  paint- 
ings above  it  by  L,  Giordano,  The 
high  altar  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
modem  decorative  art,  having  3  large 
bronze  bas-reliefs,  that  of  the  Last 
Supper  in  the  centre,  and  busts  in  alto- 
rilievo  of  6  saints  of  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  in  front,  and  a  splendid 
tabernacle.  The  pillars  and  walls  of 
this  fine  ch.,  as  we  see  in  many  belong- 
ing to  the  Jesuits,  are  covered  with  a 
great  variety  of  coloured  marbles.  The 
ch.  of  Gesu  Nuovo  and  the  adjoining 
convent  were  the  headquarters  of  the 
Jesuit  Order  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
before  their  expulsion  in  1860.  In  front 
is  the  magnificent  but  over-decorated 
obelisk  in  the  worst  Spanish  taste. 

S,  Gtacomo  degli  SpagnuoU,  in  the 
Piazza  del  Municipio,  was  built  in  1540 
by  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  from  the 
designs  of  Ferdinando  Manlio,  as  the 
ch.  of  a  hospital  for  Spanish  soldiers. 
The  tombs  on  the  sides  of  the  stairs  at 
the  entrance  from  the  piazza  are  by 
Michelangelo  Naccarino.  The  *Tomb  of 
Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  (d.  1553),  be- 
hind the  high  altar,  is  the  masterpiece 
of  Giovanni  da  Nola.  This  noble  monu- 
ment consists  of  a  square  sarcophagus 
on  a  richly  decorated  pedestal.  Four 
very  graceful  female  statues  emblema- 
tical of  Justice,  Prudence,  Fortitude, 
and  Temperance,  stand  at  the  comers 
of  the  pedestal.  In  front  of  the  sar- 
cophagus is  the  inscription ;  on  the 
three  others  are  bas-reliefs  of  his.  entry 
into  Naples,  of  the  achievements  of  the 


viceroy  in  the  wars  with  the  Turksj 
and  particularly  his  victory  over  the 
corsair  Barbarossa.  These  bas-reliefs 
were  much  admired  by  Ribera,  L. 
Giordano,  Massimo,  and  Vaccaro, 
and  Salvator  Rosa  often  copied  them. 
Upon  the  sarcophagus  kneel  statues  of 
Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  and  of  his  wife 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The  sculp- 
ture and  decorations  of  the  monu- 
ment are  in  the  best  taste.  The  tomb 
was  intended  to  be  sent  to  Spain,  but 
it  remained  in  Naples  by  order  of  Don 
Pedro's  son.  Among  the  pictures  in 
this  ch.  are — in  the  3rd  chapel  on  1., 
a  Deposition  by  Bernardo  Lama;  in 
the  4th  on  rt.,  the  Virgin  and  Ssiints 
by  Bernardino  Siciliano ;  the  S.  Gia- 
como  by  Marco  da  Siena,  in  the  5th 
chapel  on  1. ;  and  a  Virgin  and  Child 
under  glass  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  "a 
beautiful  and  genuine  picture,"  Cic, 

*S.  Giovanni  a  Carhonara,  in  the  Strada 
Carbonara,  opening  out  of  a  forecoui*t, 
approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  designed 
by  Sanfelice,  was  built  in  1344,  from 
the  designs  of  Masitccio  II.,  and  re- 
stored and  enlarged  by  King  Ladis- 
laus  in  1400.  It  still  retains  in  its  outer 
walls  some  traces  of  its  original  pointed 
architecture,  which,  except  in  its  choir 
and  magnificent  sepulchral  monuments, 
has  entirely  disappeared  in  the  interior, 
since  the  recent  unseemly  restorations. 
Opposite  the  entrance  is  the  Cappella 
dei  Miroballif  by  an  unknown  artist  of 
the  15th  cent.,  containing  the  richly 
decorated  tomb  of  Trojano  Miroballo, 
the  favourite  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Ara- 
gon;  it  has  something  of  the  form 
of  a  triumphal  arch,  the  piers  sup- 
ported on  crouching  lions,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  St.  Michael. 
In  the  pilasters  which  support  the  arch 
of  the  high  altar  are  the  statues  of  St. 
Augustin  and  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Im- 
mediately behind  the  high  altar  is  the 
Tomb  of  Kino  Ladislaus,  the  master- 
piece of  Andrea  Ciccione,  and  as  high 
as  the  ch.  itself,  erected  to  him  by 
his. sister  Joanna  II.  in  1414.  It  has 
three  stories :  the  lower,  now  con- 
cealed by  the  altar,  consists  of  four 
colossal  statues  of  Virtues,  which  sup- 
port the  rest  of  the  monument     In 
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the  eentre  of  the  secoud,  in  a  round- 
headed  niche,  are  the  crowned  figures 
of  T<adiglaiia  and  Joanna  seated  on 
their  thrones,  with  two  Virtues  sitting 
near  them,  in  pointed  niches  on  eacli 
side  of  the  central  one.  The  Sarco- 
phagoa  containing  the  body  is  placed 
on  the  third  story,  over  the  central 
group ;  in  front  of  it  are  4  sitting 
crowned  fiffares  in  relief ;  lying  upon  it 
a  figure  of  Ladislaus  enclosed  in  a  tent- 
like covering  with  curtains,  which 
angels  are  drawing  aside:  the  whole 
is  sarmonnted  by  a  pointed  canopy, 
with  the  inscription  Divus  L^dis- 
LADS.  On  the  summit  is  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  young  king,  swonl 
in  hand.  On  each  side  of  the  tomb 
are  firescos  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  St.  Jannarius  by  Bisuccio,  Behind 
this  monument,  in  the  Gothic  chapel 
of  the  Caracciolo  del  Sole  family,  is 
the  tomb,  also  by  Cicdone^  of  Ser- 
oiANNT  Caracciolo,  grand  seneschal 
of  the  kin^om,  the  favourite  of  Joanna 
II.,  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of 
Covella  Ruffo,  Duchess  of  Sessa,  in 
1432.  A  statue  of  Sergianni,  holding 
the  dagger  in  his  hand,  in  allusion  to 
his  muraer,  stands  on  the  sarcophagus, 
which  is  supported  in  front  by  statues 
of  saints  chiefly  military.  The  lines 
on  the  sarcophagus  were  written  by 
Lorenzo  Valla.  The  frescos  of  this 
chapel,  representing  the  life  of  the 
Madonna  are  by  Leonardo  da  Bisuccio 
of  Milan,  one  of  the  last  pupils  of 
Giotto.  The  principal  subject,  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  is  remarkable. 
The  chapel  of  the  Caracciolo  Kossi 
ftmily,  on  the  1.  of  the  high  altar,  was 
designed  by  GirolamoSantacroce,  in  the 
form  of  a  cireular  temple.  The  statues 
of  four  Apostles,  in  the  lateral  niches, 
executed  as  a  trial  of  skill,  are  S.  Peter 
by  MerlianOf  S.  Paul  by  Santacroce,  S. 
Andrew  by  Caccavello,  and  S.  James  by 
the  Spaniard  Pedro  dclla  Piatta,  The 
mezzo-rilievo  of  the  Epiphany  and 
the  bas-*reUefs  of  the  altar  are  also 
by  Delia  Fiatta^  The  two  Evangelists 
and  the  small  statues  of  S.  John  and 
S.  Sebastian  on  the  same  altar  are  by 
Santacroce,  The  tombs  of  Galeazzo  on  1., 
and  Colantonio  Caracciolo  opposite,  are 
by  Scilla  and  Domenico  d'Aztria, 


In  the  J^icrutti/t  formerly  the  Somnia 
chapel,  is  a  small  picture  by  Bnamtm^ 
a  lias-relief  on  the  altar  attributed  to 
CiU'.vnn'lhj  and  fifteen  of  the  series  of 
twenty-four  frescos  which  Vasitri  was 
conuniKsioned  to  paint  for  this  ch.  in 
1540.  Tliey  represent  subjects  from 
the  Old  Testament  and  from  the  life 
of  S.  John  the  Baptist ;  the  lundseapes 
and  most  of  the  figures  are  by  JJocaw^ 
whom  Vasari  induced  to  accompany 
him  to  Naples  as  his  assistant,  some 
remains  of  figures  of  the  Virgin  and 
angel  of  the  15th  century,  &c.  The 
presses  of  walnut-wood  were  executed 
from  Vasari's  designs. 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
ch.  of  S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara  from 
the  high  altar  is  the  handsome  Chdj)' 
tcrftouse,  covered  with  frescos;  and 
opening  out  of  the  court  from  which 
we  entered  the  ch.,  the  chapel  of  the 
Crucifixion  belonging  to  the  Seripan- 
dis,  over  the  altar  of  which  is  a  large 
painting  of  the  Crucifixion  by  Vasuri. 
At  the  top  of  the  stairs,  before  de- 
scending into  the  street,  is  another 
chapel,  with  a  pointed  decorated  en- 
trance, dedicated  to  St.  Monica,  which 
has  been  also  barbarously  modernised ; 
it  contains  the  fine  sepulchral  monu- 
ment of  Ferdinando  di  San  Severino, 
Prince  of  Bisignano,  with  several  small 
statues,  and  the  name  of  the  sculptor, 
Andreas  de  Florentia^  for  its  only  inscrip- 
tion. Beneath  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  ch.  is  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna 
Consoiatricef  erected,  as  we  are  told  by 
a  long  inscription,  to  contain  a  mi- 
raculous image  of  the  Virgin,  dis- 
covered by  the  falling  of  the  stucco  of 
the  wall  in  a  joiner's  house.  The  ad- 
joining convent,  founded  by  King 
Ladislaus,  has  been  suppressed;  it 
belonged  to  the  Order  of  S.  Augustin. 

Close  to  S.  Giov.  a  Carbonara  was 
the  arena  for  gladiatorial  games,  which 
were  kept  np  so  late  as  the  time  of 
Petrarch,  who  describes  the  horror 
with  which  he  witnessed  one  of  these 
combats  in  the  presence  of  Queen 
Joanna  I.  and  King  Andrew. 

S.  Giovanni  Evangelista^  in  the  Strada 
de'  Tribunali,  was  built  in  1492  from 
some  old  designs  of  Ciccicmc^Vj  rom^cnv^ 
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i,  who  covered  the  interior 
Greek  iDscriptiona,  and  had  two  of  X\w 
outer  walls  inscribed  with  moral 
maxims.  His  own  monumeDt  and  tliat 
which  he  erected  to  his  friend  Fieiin 
Compadre  bear  inEcriptiona  fron 


S.  Giocanni  Sfaggiore,  in  the  Largo 
of  that  name,  stands  on  the  site  of 
temple  erected  by  Hadrian  to  Aotinou. 
It  was  reduced  to  its  present  fbnn  i 
1685  by  Laizari.  The  bas-relief  of  tl] 
Baptism  of  the  SsTiour,  in  the  Siil 
chapel  on  1.,  is  oue  of  the  best  works  ,>f 
ilerliano.    Part  of  this  ch.  has  tumbk-ii 


S.  Gioitaimi  da  Pappacuda,  adjoining 
the  ch.  of  S.  Giovanni  Maggiore,  lu 
the  centre  of  the  old  city,  is  re- 
markable for  its  Gothic  portal  by  j4ti- 
ioBio  iiaioecio.  It  has  a  square-headed 
doorway,  with  a  pointed  arch  above  ii, 
conlaluing  statues  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  between  St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion commemoratJDg  the  building  i>f 
the  church  by  Artnsio  Pappacoda,  Uie 
grand  seneschal  of  King  L^dislaas,  in 
1415.  Above  is  au  elaborate  nieliy 
contuning  a  statue  of  S.  John  with 
three  pinnacles ;  that  in  the  centre  is 
surmounted  by  St  Michael  slaying  the 
Dragon;  the  other  two  hy  statues  of 
the  Archangels  Raphael  aud  Gabriel. 
The  bell-tower  is  of  the  same  panal, 
and  has  remaius  of  handsome  decora- 
tions: notwithstandioe  the  rudeness  of 
the  figures  ss  works  of  art,  the  effect  of 
the  whole  ia  verj  good.  The  ' 
has  been  entirely  modernised; 
taias  2  good  sepulchral  mo: 
of  the  16th  cent.  (11536)  to  a  cardini 
and  a  bishop  of  the  &mily  of  Pspp; 


barously  painted  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour :  taking  away  the  ^d  look  of 
the  building,  detracting  so  mnch  from 
its  beautiful  facade.  The  large  palace 
iu  front  was  built  by  the  Pilomfuinis, 
Dokes  deUa  Torre. 


S.  Giustppe  a  CMaja,  a  small  ch.  on 
the  Riviera,  nearly  oppiwite  the  W. 
extremity  of  the  Villa  Nazionale,  much 
frequented  bythe  fishing  population, 
who  inhabit  this  quarter  of  Naples, 
The  Ist  chapel  on  rt.  of  Sta.  Restituta 
was  built  by  Lady  Holland ;  in  the 
recess  is  a  moDument  to  Lord  Hol- 
land, who  died  at  Naples  in  1659  ;  on 
the  sarcophagus  is  a  fine  figure,  by 
Solari,  of  the  Angel  of  the  Resurrection. 
The  picture  over  the  altar,  by  Molinari, 
represents  the  transport  by  angels  of 
Sta.  Kestituta  from  Ischia  to  Naples, 
where  her  remains  are  depouted  in  the 
Calhedcal.  The  two  marble  fignres  of 
angels  on  each  side  of  the  altM'  are 
also  by  Solari. 

S.  Grtgoi-io  Armeno,  in  the  Vico  of 
the  same  name,  between  the  Strada  de' 
Tnbunali  aud  the  Strada  di  San  Biagio 
di  Libra i,  fonnerly  attached  to  a  convent 
of  Benedictine  nuns  now  suppressed, 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Ceres. 
It  is  preceded  by  a  deep  portico, 
over  which,  iu  the  interior  of  the  oh., 
was  the  gallery  for  the  nuns.  The 
interior  is  overcharged  with  stucco 
and  gilt  ornaments,  which  give  to 
it  a  heavy  appearance :  many  of  the 
frescos,  especially  those  on  the  cupola 
and  pendentives,  are  much  injured,  tht^ 
best  being  over  the  arch  on  rt.  of  high 
altar.  The  three  paintings  over  the 
entrance  and  those  of  the  cupola  and 
the  choir  are  by  Z.  Giordano,  who 
painted  his  own  portrait,  at  the  age  of 
50,  on  the  1.  over  the  door,  as  the  man 
pointing  ont  to  the  Greek  nuns  where 
to  settle. 

*L' IncoTOiiota,  in  the  Strada  Me- 
dina, retiuns  its  Gothic  archiiectore  in 
its  groined  roof,  and  some  of  its 
chapels',  the  present  ch.  consists  of 
the  nave  and  left  aisle,  the  Tt.  one 
having  been  destroyed ;  it  ia  consider- 
ably below  the  level  of  the  adjoiubg 
I.     It  was  built   by   Joanna  I^ 

marriage  with  her  cousin  Louis  of  Ta- 
ranto,  in  1347.  She  incorporated  in 
the  ch.  the  andeot  GapptUa  di  Qivttitia, 
bujlt  by  Charles  II„  in  which  ber 
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nuuniage  had  taken  place,  and  where 
it  ma  inferred,  from  a  passage  in 
Petrarch,  Oiotto  had  painted  nis  frescos. 
Bat  it  18  proved  now  that  the  Cnp])clia 
Regis  mentioned  by  the  poet  was  part 
of  the  Castel  Nuovo,  and  that  the 
Owpella  di  Giustizia  was  a  different 
bmloing. 

The    firescos  now  seen    cannot  be 
Giotto's,  as  he  died  11   years  before 
the  building  of  the  church ;  but  they 
are  good  specimens  of  his  style,  and 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  sngeest  the 
asdgnment  of  them  to  one  of  nis  Nea- 
politan papils,  Roberto  di  Oderisio,  They 
are  over  the  gallery  to  the  W.,  and, 
in  order  to  be  examined,  entrance  must 
be  obtained  to  the  tower,  up  which 
a  flight  of  narrow  steps  leads  to  the 
gallery.    The  best  time  for  seeing  them 
u  the  morning.     The  four  triangular 
compartments  of  the  Gothic  roof  con- 
tain each  two  subjects,  seven  of  which 
are  illustrative  of  the    Seven  Sacra- 
ments.   Baptism  is  represented  by  a 
child,  Charles,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
CSalabria,  held  over  a  font  in  the  centre 
of  an  open  octagon  temple :  many  of 
the  other  details   in  the  picture  are 
obliterated.     Confirmation  shows  the 
bestowing  of  the  rite  on  the  3  children 
of  Joanna.    The  Holy  Communion  is 
represented  by  a  group    of  kneeling 
Cnristians,   the   foremost  of  whom  is 
Joanna  receiving    the    Host  from   a 
bishop.    Holy  oraers  are  illustrated  by 
the  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  consecrating 
Bishop  Louis  d' Anjou ;  a  picture  with 
a  great  deal  of  individuality  and  life. 
Confession   is  represented  by  Joanna 
confessing   to   a   priest,  while   three 
penitents    are    leaving    the    church, 
clothed  in  black,  and  a  monk  scourging 
them  with  rods.    Marriage  by  the  nup- 
tials of  Louis  of  Taranto  and  Joanna 
I.,  surrounded  with  all  the  pomp  and 
festivities  of  a  court.    The  prince  is 
putting  the  ring  on  the  finger  of  his 
bride,  while  a  priest  is  joining  their 
hands.    They  are  accompanied  by  a 
brilliant   court:   several  knights  and 
ladies    are    dancing,     while    priests, 
musicians,  and  attendants  complete  the 
diflierent  groups.    It  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  extreme  beauty 
of 'the  female  heads  and  the  graceful- 
ly Itdly.'] 


ness  of  their  attitudes.  Indeed,  the 
picture  is  a  perfect  study  of  the 
costume  and  manners  of  the  early  part 
of  the  14th  cent.  In  the  7th,  a  dying 
Prince,  Louis  of  Taranto,  receives  the 
last  consolations  of  religion. 

In  the  Chapel  del  Grocifissoy  at  the 
end  of  the  1.  aisle,  there  are  other  paint- 
ings in  the  style  of  Giotto,  attributed 
to  (rcniviro  di  Cdn^  a  feeble  painter  of 
the  14th  cent.  Thev  represent,  on  the 
1.  wall,  the  Carthusians  doing  homage 
to  Queen  Joanna  for  her  rich  endow- 
ment of  the  hospital  which  she  founded 
near  this  ch.  and  presented  to  their 
order,  and  in  the  spaces  of  the  wall 
her  marriage  and  other  events  of  her 
life.  The  paintings  on  the  opposite 
wall  are  relative  to  S.  Martin,  a  battle, 
and  two  equestrian  figures  of  SS. 
George  and  Martin :  these  frescos  have 
suffered  greatly,  but  have  been  partially 
cleaned;  those  upon  the  wall  behind 
the  altar  are  entirely  effaced. 

*8.  Lorenzo y  in  the  small  Largo  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  Strada  dei  Tribunali, 
was  begun  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  to 
commemorate  his  victory  over  Manfred 
near  Benevento,  and  finished  under 
Robert,  in  1324.  It  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  Basilica  AwjustaHs^  where  the  senate 
and  people  of  Naples  held  their  assem- 
blies. It  was  built  in  the  Gothic  style 
from  the  designs  of  Maglione,  a  pupil 
of  Nicola  da  Pisa,  and  completed  by 
Masuccio  IF.,  who  raised  the  vast 
arch  which  separates  the  aisle  from  the 
crossing.  S.  Lorenzo  retains  little  of 
its  Gothic  style,  except  the  great  mar- 
ble doorwajr,  and  the  ambulatory  with 
chapels  which  surround  the  choir,  and 
which,  although  neglected  and  unte- 
nanted, are  fine  specimens  of  the  Pointed 
architecture  of  the  period.  A  window 
in  the  chapter-house  is  also  remarkable. 
The  painting  over  the  principal  en- 
trance is  by  Vincenzo  Corso,  and 
represents  our  Saviour  and  St.  Fran- 
cis above,  and  several  cotemporary 
portraits  below  adoring  the  Sacrament. 
On  the  pavement  near  the  entrance  of 
the  1st  ch.,  and  on  the  rt.,  is  the  sepul- 
chral slab  memorial  of  Qiambattista 
Portay  the  celebrated  natocai  '^\i^^»%^ 
pher  of  the  15lli  cent.,  V^o  ^vji^-gseXft^ 
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the  first  plan  of  an  Encyclopsedia. 
Giambattista  Manso,  Marchese  di  Villa, 
the  friend  and  biographer  of  Tasso,  is 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  family. 
The  3  statues  and  bas-reliefs  with  the 
arabesque  ornaments  of  the  high  altar 
are  by  Giov,  da  Nola,  The  Coronation 
of  King  Robert  by  his  elder  brother 
St.  Louis,  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  the  King 
kneeling  before  him,  an  altarpiece  in 
the  7th  chapel  on  rt,  is  by  Simone 
Martini  da  Siena.  The  St.  Francis 
giving  the  Rules  of  his  Order,  in  the 
chapel  in  the  rt.  transept,  has  been 
attributed  to  Antonio  Solario  (lo  Zin- 
garo),  but  is,  according  to  Crowe  and 
■  Cavalcaselle,  a  Flemish  work  of  the 
Van  der  Weyden  school:  it  formed  part 
of  the  same  altarpiece  as  the  St  Jerome 
and  the  Lion,  now  in  the  Museum. 
The  S.  Anthouy  on  a  gold  ground,  in 
the  chapel  of  the  saint  in  the  1.  transept, 
signed  1438,  is  attributed  to  the  mythical 
Simone  Napolitano. 

The  Choir  contains  the  tomb,  by 
Masuccio  II, ^  of  Catherine  of  Austria, 
first  wife  of  Charles  the  **  illustrious  " 
Duke  of  Calabria.  It  stands  over 
a  doorway  leading  into  it  from  the  rt. 
aisle,  and  is  flanked  by  spiral  columns 
resting  on  lions,  supporting  a  Gothic 
canopy,  on  the  front  of  which,  turned 
towards  the  ambulatory,  is  a  bas-relief 
of  St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata. 
Close  by  is  the  tomb  of  Joanna  Du- 
RAZZo,  Countess  of  £u,  and  her  hus- 
band Robert  d' Artois,  both  of  whom 
died  by  poison  on  the  same  day  in 
1387.  It  is  supported  by  three  Virtues. 
Above  two  angels  are  drawing  back 
a  curtain  to  show  their  recumbent 
figures.  On 'the  opposite  side  of  the 
choir  are  the  tombs  of  the  Princess 
Mart,  the  infant  daughter  of  King 
Charles  Durazzo,  and  of  Charles  I., 
Duke  of  Durazzo,  who  was  killed 
at  Aversa  by  Louis  of.  Hungary,  for 
the  part  he  took  in  the  murder  of 
King  Andrew.  The  two  latter  tombs 
are  by  Masuccio  II,  In  the  passage 
leading  from  the  ambulatory  into  the 
sacristy  is  the  tomb,  in  a  good  style  of 
art,  of  Aniello  Arcamone,  and  an  an- 
cient bas-relief  of  Pope  Leo  II.;  and 
in  the  small  chapel  in  the  1.  aisle,  next 
to  that  ofS,  Anthony,  the  monument  of 


Vito  Pisanello,  minister  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  ob.  1528. 

In  the  cloister  is  the  tomb  of  Ludo- 
vico  Aldemoresco,  executed  in  1414 
by  Antonio  BabocciOf  and  remarkable 
for  its  elaborate  bas-relief.  In  this 
ch.  Boccaccio,  whilst  leaning  against 
one  of  the  columns  in  meditation, 
first  beheld  the  feur  damsel  whom 
he  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
Fiammetta,  and  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Mary,  the  natural  daughter 
of  King  Robert.  In  the  Chapter-house 
Alfonso  I.  held  the  Parliament  in  which 
his  natural  son  Ferdinand  was  pro- 
claimed heir  to  the  throne,  by  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Calabria.  Petrarch  resided 
for  some  time  in  the  adjoining  mo- 
nastery;- and  on  the  night  of  the 
24th  Nov.  1343,  frightened  by  a  her- 
mit who  predicted  the  awful  storm  of 
which  he  has  left  us  so  interesting  a 
description  in  a  letter  to  Giovanni  Co- 
lonna,  descended  from  his  cell  into  the 
ch.  to  join  in  prayer  with  the  friars. 
The  square  campanile  of  4  stories, 
divided  by  as  many  cornices  and  sur* 
mounted  by  a  bell-loft,  is  very  hand- 
some and  entirely  detached  from  the 
church.  The  handsome  Gothic  cloister 
has  been  barbarously  modified  by 
Spanish  taste ;  on  its  E.  side  is  a  large 
Gothic  chapel  or  hall,  its  pointed  roof 
supported  by  Italo-Gothic  piers,  the 
walls  covered  with  paintings  of  cele- 
brated members  of  the  Franciscan 
order, 

S.  Maria  degli  Angelif  in  the  Largo 
di  Pizzofalcone,  built  in  1600  from  the 
designs  of  Grimaldi,  is  considered  by 
Milizia  the  best  proportioned  ch.  in 
Naples.  It  contains  a  fine  Holy  Fa- 
mily by  Andrea  Vaccaro,  mentioned  by 
Lanzi  among  his  best  works,  a  S.  An- 
drew by  De  Matteis,  a  S.  Carlo  Borromeo 
by  Bernardino  Siciliano^  and  in  the  Ge- 
race  chapel  a  Holy  Family  by  Natale 
Carta,  and  some  bas-reliefs  by  Tito  As^ 
gelini. 

*S,  Maria  dell*  Annunziata,  in  the  Stra^ 
da  deir  Annonziata,  was  founded  by 
Queen  Sancia,  wife  of  King  Robert, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  sacristy 
and  treasury,  entirely  destroyed  by  fire 
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in  1757.  It  wu  rebailt  in  1782  by 
Vtmviieiiif  and  is  now  in  point  of  clas- 
Bcal  architecture  one  of  the  finest 
dinrches  in  Naples.  The  ffraiid  cornice 
is  supported  by  44  Corinthian  columns 
of  Carrara  marble,  partly  sunk  into 
the  walls.  The  paintings  over  the  high 
iltar  and  in  the  transepts  are  by  Frtm- 
coco  di  Mum.  In  the  passage  out  of 
the  rt.  aisle  are  two  bas-reliefs,  of  the 
Nativity  and  Deposition,  and  of  the 
Deicent  from  the  Cross — the  latter  by 
Qioo,  da  Nola,  TheCaraffa  chapel  on  the 
Lis  highly  bat  heavily  decorated.  From 
thia  opens  tibe  treasury,  a  large  hall, 
with  an  altar  at  one  end,  and  the  tomb 
of  AUbnso  Sancio  at  the  other,  which, 
as  well  as  the  bas-relief  over  it,  is 
by  Domenico  (f  Anna.  The  frescos  of 
the  roof  of  the  sacristy  and  treasury' 
are  by  Corenzio,  The  presses  of  the 
laeriaty  are  covered  with  bas-reliefs, 
illnstrating  the  life  of  the  Saviour, 
by  Oiovcmni  da  Xola,  In  front  of  the 
high  altar  a  slab  of  marble  with  an  in- 
■eription  records  the  Sepulchre  of 
Joanna  II.  This  ch.  is  attached  to  the 
foundling  hospital  of  the  Annunziata, 
one  of  Uie  most  extensive  charitable 
institations  of  the  kind  in  Naples. 

8,  Maria  del  Cttrmine,  in  the  Piazza 
del  Mercato  contains,  behind  the  altar, 
the  Grays  of  Conradin,  the  unfor- 
tonate  son  of  Conrad  V .  who  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Charles  of  Anjou  after  the 
battle  of  Tagliacozzo,  and  beheaded 
close  to  where  the  ch.  now  stands.  It 
has  no  other  inscription  than  the  letters 
K.  C.  C.  (-R«7W  Conradini  Corpus).  Maxi- 
milian King  of  Bavaria,  a  descendant  of 
the  house  of  Hohenstauffen,  erected,  in 
1847,  in  S.  M.  del  Carmine,  a  statue 
to  his  memory^  It  was  modelled  by 
Thonoaldsen  and  executed  by  Martin 
SchOpf  of  Munich,  by  whom  also  are 
the  bas-reliefs  on  its  pedestal,  repre- 
senting Conradin  taking  leave  of  his 
mother;  and  the  separation  of  Con- 
radin and  Frederick  of  Baden  on  the 
scaffold.  The  church  is  supposed  to 
contain  also  the  grave  of  Masaniello 
and  of  Aniello  Falcone  the  painter. 
It  has  on  the  roodloft  a  laree  Crucifix^ 
which  the  Neapolitans  hold  in  great 
veneration,    and    which    is   exposed 


only  on  the  first  and  Inst  days  of 
the  year.  It  is  said  to  have  bowed 
its  head  at  the  sie^*  of  14.')*.),  to  avoid 
a  cannon-ball  which  passed  through 
the  church.  The  interior  of  this 
church,  originally  of  pointetl  archi- 
tecture, has  lH.*en  altered,  as  many 
other  edifices  in  Naples,  during  the 
Spanish  rule ;  there  still  remain,  how- 
ever, some  traces  of  the  (lothic  style  in 
the  groined  roof  of  the  choir  and  tran- 
sept. The  Onuj>'iniie  was  designed  by 
ionfnrti'f  and  finished  by  yitrolo, 

A  cafe  not  far  from  the  ch.  is  said  to 
stand  on  the  plac**  where  Conradin  was 
executed,  and  in  the  ch.  of  Santa  (^roce 
al  Mercato,  called  also  the  Purt;n' 
turv)  del  ^fcrcltto^  on  the  N.  sidi»  of  the 
same  square — in  tlie  jiassage  leading 
fnmi  the  ch.  to  tiie  Sacristy — is  pre- 
8er>'ed  the  column  in  re*l  porphyry,  sur- 
mounted by  a  marble  cross,  wliich  for- 
merly marked  the  spot,  and  which  had 
the  iollowing  inscription  in  Lombard 
characters,  commemorating  the  treach- 
ery of  Giovanni  Frangipani,  Count  of 
Astura,  by  whom  Conradin  was  be- 
trayed: 

Asturls  voif^xo  leo  pullum  rapicna  aquflinum 
llic  dcplumavit,  ucepliuluuiquu  dcdii. 

At  the  foot  of  the  column  is  the 
marble  billet  on  which  the  head  of 
the  Swabian  prince  is  said  to  have  been 
struck  ofi'.  On  it  is  an  inscription 
bearing  the  date  of  1317. 

K  Marin  dcilu  Catcnii,  in  the  Strada 
Sta.  Lucia,  erected  in  1576  by  the 
fishermen  of  the  district,  has  a  me- 
lancholy interest.  It  contains  the 
grave  of  the  unfortunate  Admiral  Ca- 
racciolo,  whose  body  was  buried  here 
when  it  rose  to  the  surface  three  days 
after  his  execution  in  1796 — one  of 
the  greatest  blots  on  the  fame  of 
Nelson,  who,  if  he  did  not  directly 
contribute  to  it,  did  nothing,  certainly, 
as  he  might  easily  have  done,  to  pre- 
vent it. 

S.  Maria  Donna  Jiegina,  in  the  Largo 
Donnaregina,  behind  the  cathedral,  is  a 
handsome  ch.,  consisting  of  a  wide  nave, 
out  of  which  open  4  cnapi&\%  on  €s?(K<^x 
side.    It  was  attachccV to  aVaxg|&  coivn^ta. 
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of  FmnciicaQDiina,  recently  suppresicil. 
uid  derives  its  name  &«m  Queen  Marv 
of  Hungary,  wife  of  CharleB  II.,  wJic 
erected  the  convent  and  died  withii 
its  walls  in  1323.  The  present  ch.  va^ 
rebuilt  in  1620,  th»n  Che  desigos  oJ 
Quarini.  The  painting  of  the  higlj 
altar,  in  9  compartmeats,  is  W  Cjv- 
gfmolo.  The  two  large  ones,  on  the  ade 
walls  of  the  choir,  representing  tlie 
Marriage  of  Cana,  and  Christ  preatli- 
iug,  aud  the  frescos  in  the  inner  choir^ 
are  by  L.  Giardano.  In  the  Comitaickhn-^ 
on  one  side  of  the  higb  allar.  is  the 
Tomb  of  Qdebn  Mart,  with  her  re- 
cumbent statue,  the  work  of  Tiao  d> 
Sima  and  Gallardo  di  Sermoreii.  Th*re 
are  some  good  paintings  io  the  different 
cbapels.  The  bra»s  and  iron  railings 
which  separate  them  from  tbe  nave  art; 
in  very  good  taste.  One  side  of  thi? 
square  in  which  this  ch.  is  situated  is 
formed  by  the  ArcUepiscopal  Palace, 

S.  Maria  detU  Grcuii  a  capo  Napoli, 
in  the  I^rgo  of  the  same  name,  was 
bailt  in  1930  from  the  designs  of  Gi\i' 
cooM  ds  Simciis.  The  oil  paintings  aiid 
frescos  over  the  door,  the  trtbunc, 
tbe  roof  of  the  nave  and  transept,  atiil 
on  the  upper  walls,  are  all  by  Beinosdii, 
who  was  buried  in  this  ch.  in  1698. 
The  GtiiEtiniani  and  Senescalli  chapels 
contain  the  two  rival  bas-reliefi  otGion. 
da  Nola  and  Santacrooe.  The  work  of 
the  former  is  the  Incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas;  thatoffunfaomccisthe Depo- 
sition from  the  Cross.  The  statue  of  tlie 
Madonna  delle  Gra^ie  iu  the  sacristy  is 
also  by  Gii/o.  da  Nola.  The  fine  bas- 
relief  of  the  Convereion  of  St.  Paul  is 
by  Donunicii  if  Aaria.  The  painting  of 
the  Madonna,  with  S.  Andrew  and  S. 
Michael,  on  the  1.  altar  of  the  transept, 
is  one  of  the  best  works  of  Andrea  di 
Salerno.  On  the  rt.  of  the  great  door 
is  the  lomb  of  a  member  of  the  Braii- 
caccio  family  by  Caccavello  ;  on  tlie  1. 
is  another  tomb  of  the  same  family  by 
Giov.  da  Nola. 

*S.  Maria  la  Numa,  in  the  Largo  of 
the  same  name,  out  of  the  Stra&  di 
Montoliveto,  erei^ed  in  1268,  by  ffio- 
tBim'  <&  J'tia,  oa  tbe  liU  of  the  an- 


cient Torre  Mastria:  it  was  rebuilt  in 
its  present  form  in  IS99  by  the  Neapo- 
litan architect  Franco,  and  consists  of  a. 
single  nave  with  13  chapels,  and  2  in 
the  transept.  Among  tbe  niunerous 
paintings  of  the  flat  gilt  ceiling  is  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  Santafede. 
Those  on  the  pendentives  of  the  cupola, 
with  the  four  celebrated  Franciscan 
writers,  St.  Bo  la  D       Scotus, 

Nicolans  de  Lj  d  A         der  ab 

Aleiandro,  ar  by  Corem  Th  fres- 
cos of  the  roof  f  b  h  re  by 
Winona  Papa  th  y  g  Th  first 
chapel  on  the  rt   h    d  a  pic- 

ture of  the  a  h  I  M  hael  once 
attributed  to  M  h  1  Ang  bo  now 
ascribed  to  jlma  '  to  Id  he  3rd 
chapel  is  the  Crucifixion,  with  the 
Virgin,  the  Magdalen,  and  St.  John, 
by  Marco  da  Siena.  The  chapel  of  the 
Crucifix  contains  some  frescos  by 
Coreruia.  The  monument  of  Galeazzo 
Sanseverino,  rich  in  baS'telieft,  in 
id  transept,  is  a  fine  work 
of  the  I5tb  cent.  A  chapel  near  it 
contains  a  bcautit^l  cmcifix  in  wood 
by  Giov.  da  Nola.  Over  the  high  altar 
is  a  Madonna  assigned  to  Tommaan 
degli  Stefani  (very  much  repainted), 
formerly  in  the  ch.  of  the  Castel 
Nuovo.  At  the  extremity  of  the  nave, 
OD  the  I.,  and  upon  the  wall,  nnder 
the  organ,  are  two  graceful  figures 
of  children,  pninted  by  Ltica  Oiordano 
inhisyouth.  The  chape!  (2nd  on  l.)of 
S.  Giacomo  della  Marca  is  more  a  ch. 
in  itself  than  a  chapel,  having  7  altars. 
It  was  erected  by  Gonsalvo  da  Cordovft, 
whose  nephew,  Ferdinand,  Dnke  of 
Sueca,  raided  the  two  Monuments  on 
each  side  of  its  principal  altar  to  the 
memory  of  his  distinguished  adver- 
saries, PiETBO  Kayahbo  (who,  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
strangled  himself  in  the  prison  of 
the  Castel  Nuovo]  and  Lautrec,  who 
besieged  Napks  forFruscis  I.  in  ISSS, 
and  died  there  of  the  plague  in  the 
same  year.  These  monuments  afford 
a  fine  example  of  the  chivalry  of  the 
period,  and  the  language  of  ihc  in- 
scriptions, written  by  Paolo  Giovio, 
breathes  the  magnanimity  of  a  Ecnerous 
— iqueror.    The  chapel  a*  '^-  ^    -" 


the  nigh  altar  ci 


a  picture  ai 
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bated  to  Simjnoleito :  the  tretcot  re- 
preaentinff  events  of  the  life  of  the 
patron,  on  the  vsuli,  are  by  s'lmimni. 
On  the  I.  of  the  high  altar  lUelf  is  a 
lofty  monument  to  3  members  of  the 
Afflitto  family,  Counti  of  Sangro. 

The  Jiefectury  of  the  adjoiuitig  coo- 
Tent,  DOW  luppreued,  coutuins  frefcos. 
kttribnted  to  the  Neapolitan  brothi 
Daiaeiii,  representing  the  An  nunc 
tioo,  the  Nativity  and  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
ud  onr  I.ord  led  to  Mount  Calvary. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaielle  consider  the 
first  three  as  by  an  Umbrian  com- 
poser, with  slight  power  as  a  dranebts- 
man  and  cotourisl,  and  thii  fourth 
u  diaplayingthe  Raphaelecqiic  manner 
of  Andrea  da  Salerno  or  Leonardo 
da  Pistoia. 

S.  Maria  dtt  Porto,  oa  the  promontory 
at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Mergellina, 
iras  foimded  1  i'i.9,  by  the  Servitc  monkB, 
on  the  site  of  a  villa  which  Frederick 
of  AragoD  had  given  to  Saniiazzaro. 
The  destrnction  of  this  villa  by  Phili- 
bert  de  Ch&lons,  Prince  of  Orange, 
grieved  Ssnnazzaro  bo  much  that  ne 
retired  to  Rome,  and  heqneathed  its 
lite  to  the  monks.  The  church  is 
thence  often  called  tbe  Chiem  <li  San- 
wumra  or  Sandrasfi.  It  derives  the 
name  of  dtl  Porto  from  Sannai- 
laro'a  poem  De  Portn  Vxriima.  It 
contains  his  Tohd  in  the  small  choir 
behind  the  high  altar.  Tbe  design 
and  execution  of  this  fine  monu- 
ment were  confided  by  the  executors 
of  Sannaszaro  to  Gimlami)  S<uit-ia-ore ; 
bat  in  cansequence  of  a  dispute 
which  arose  between  them  and  the 
monks,  who  favoured  the  preten- 
tions of  their  co-religionist  Fra  Gio- 
taiau  da  Montarsoli,  whom  they  had 
brought  to  Naples  for  tbe  purpose,  it 
wss  agreed  to  employ  both  tbese  artists 
and  to  divide  the  work  between  them. 
It  is  consequently  supposed  that  the 
monument  was  designed  by  Santn- 
aroct,  and,  being  left  unfinished  at  bis 
dMth,  was  completed  by  i/on/orsoii.  On 
each  side  are  tbe  statues  of  Apollo 
and  Minerva,  to  which  a  religious 
•cniple  <iQ  the  part  of  the  monks,  or,  as 
tomeastert,  adesire  tosave  thesuiues. 


from  the  rapacity  of  a  Spanish  viceroy, 
induced  (hem  to  give  the  names  of 
David  and  Judith  which  we  see  en- 
graved beneath.  On  a  bas-relief  in  the 
centre  of  (he  monument,  is  a  group  of 
Neptune  and  Pan,  with  fuims,  satyrs, 
nymphs,  and  shepherds  singing  and 
playing  on  various  instnimentii,  evi 
deully  inspired  by  Sannszzaro's  'Ar- 
cadin..'  Aliove  this  bas-relief  is  a  richly- 
sculptured  sarcophagus  conlaiiilng  the 
ashes  of  the  poet,  and  surmounted 
by  his  bust,  crowned  with  laurels, 
having  oti  each  side  an  angel,  one 
holding  a  book  and  auotbi-r  a  gar- 
land of  cypresses.  Oti  tbe  bust  is  the 
Arcadic  name  be  had  assumed— AtTTing 
Symcehub,  On  the  basis  of  the  inonu- 
meut  is  the  graceful  inscription  by 
Cardinal  Bembo : — 


Before  the  IstchapclonrL  is  the  sepul- 
chral slib  of  Z>iD.n«t>  Canifa,  Ksliop 
of   Aiiano,    and    over    the    altar   a 

curious  painting,  by  Lionmlo  di  J*i»- 
tujn,  representing  St.  Michael  con- 
quering the  Demon.  Thesaiul  is  said 
to  be  a  likeness  of  tbe  bishop  ;  but  the 
devil  has  the  head  of  a  pretty  woman, 
who  is  reported  (o  have  Icniptcd  tbe 
prelate  before  he  entered  holy  orders. 
It  is  known  amongst  the  lower  classes 
at  Naples  u  /'  Viacolo  di  Mo-i/ellirui  or 
di  Mercellino. 

S.  Maria  dil  PxarUo,  On  the  hill  of 
Lautrec,  was  erected  at  the  time  of 
the  plague  of  1656,  whose  victims  were 
buried  in  the  vast  cavern  de^jU  H/iorti- 
gliimi,  beneath.  The  cb.  contains  a 
picture  by  Andrea  Vnccwo,  represenl- 
lug  the  Virgin  restraining  the  thuuder- 
boTts  which  the  Saviour  is  about  to 
hurl  against  the  city  ;  and  two  pictnres 
by  Giordano,  relating  also  to  Che  plague, 
and  eicouted,  it  is  said,  in  the  brief 
space  of  two  days.  The  view  from  the 
terrace  before  the  ch.  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Naples. 

S.  Moria  di  Piedigrotla,  near  the  en- 
ance  to  the  Grotta  di  Fosilipo,  ac- 
cording to  local  tratoion,  -waa  wttAiA 
153  on  the  site  o£  a  unitta.  o\4et 
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ima^  of  the  Madonna, 

great  an  object  of  devotion  at  tlie  ac- 
tional festival  to  which  it  gave  its  n»nie, 
(See  above,  §  U,  Popular  and  CMur..', 
Fetiaah).  The  bones  of  a  pretendtil 
St.  Theophilus,  from  the  Calacomti^ 
at  Bome,  have  been  added  to  the  reli  i-s 
in  (bis  chapel. 

S.  Maria  delta  Pieia  dei  Sangri,  or  the 
Cappelia  di  Sanaetero,  in  the  Caliia 
di  S.  Severo,  near  the  ch.  of  S;in 
Domenico,  is  the  family  chapel  of 
the  dukea  of  Sangro,  princes  of  San 
SeTcro.  Raimotido  di  Sangro  reduced  it 
toits  present  form  ial76fi, and  decorated 
it  vitha  profoEioQ  of  marbles,  rich  cor- 
nices, and  capitals  from  his  own  de- 
■tgne.  Under  each  arch  is  a  mausu- 
leum  of  one  of  the  San  Severo  priuets 
vith  his  statue ;  and  in  the  pil: 
MJo'i'        

one  of  the 

remarkable.  The  allegorical  Etatuts, 
beginning  with  the  first  pilaster  on  tliu 
rt.  of  what  was  originally  the  principul 
door,  are,— Education,  by  the  Gcnot=c 
sculptor  QMiroli;  Self-Control,  by  CeA'- 
brano  I  Sincerity  and  Vice  nndeceivtil, 
by  QueiroH.  On  the  opposite  side  are, 
Modesty,  by  Corradim ;  Conjngal  Affec- 
tion, by  Pertico;  BeligiouE  Zeal,  by 
Cornidmi;  Liberality,  by  Queiroli;  and 
Decorum,  by  Corradini.  The  statue  of 
Cecco  di  Sangro,  coining  out  of  an 
iron  chest  which  represents  hie 
tomb,  fully  armed,  over  the  door,  is  by 
Celebrano ;  the  altars  and  statues  of  S. 
Oderiuo  and  Santa  Rosalia,  who  are 
claimed  by  the  Sangro  family  as  their 
kindred,  are  by  Queiroli.  Theseworks, 
however  they  may  excel  in  manual 
dexterity,  are  worthy  only  of  the  school 
of  Bernini,  and  show  how  mechanical 
art  becomes  when  it  Falls  into  a  Stale  of 
decline.  The  Modest'j,  a  portr^t  of  tlie 
mother  of  Baimondo,  represents  hi.'t 

f™"'"^d  with  a  long  veil,  thronjib 
li  the  form  and  features  are  dib- 
ble. The  Vice  vadeceiced  is  a  likc- 
of  Raimondo's  father,  and  reprc- 
him  struggling  to  
from  a  net,  an  allusi 
irerj-  Hvm  rbe  snares 


the  aid  of  his  good  genios.  Tbe  Doid 
Cliria,  in  an  oval  chapel  reached  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  lying  on  ■  bed  and 
covered  with  b  sheet,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  adhering  to  the  skin  by  the 
sweat  of  death,  is  by  Oi<istpp»  Smmar- 
tino.  For  these  three  monnmenta  the 
Government  of  the  day  is  said  to  have 
offered  the  som  of  30,000  dollars.  The 
large  bas-relief  over  the  high  altar, 
representing  the  Passion,  is  by  Cek- 
bratai.  This  chapel  lias  snflered 
seriously  from  neglect  and  earth- 
quakes, and  ia  seldom  open  alter  an 
early  hour.  The  cnstode,  who  keeps 
the  keys,  lives  in  a  shop  opposite. 

S.  Maria  della  Saaita,  in  the  Slrada 
Sanit^,  built  on  the  designs  of  Nurolo 
(1ST5),  has  a  sabterranean  ch.  beneath 
the  high  altar,  and  contains  some  good 
pictures  by  GiordanOf  Bernardino  SiciU- 
OBO,  Vaccaro,  Sic. 

•a  ifoWiBo.— The  Ceriiaa  or  Carthu- 
sian convent  (now  suppressed)  and  ch. 
of&  J/nHino,  sitaated  near  the  Castle 
of  St.  Elmo,  is  celebrated  for  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  works  of  art,  and  for 
the  fine  views  over  Naples  from  it. 
The  extensive  monastic  buildings  were, 
under  the  French  government,  con- 
verted into  a  military  hospital;  bntthe 
monks  were  restored  in  1831,  althongh 
much  diminished  in  numbers:  in  1867 
they  were  agun  suppressed,  and  the 
convent  made  a  saacursaU  of  the 
Museum.  It  is  open  from  9  a.m.  till 
4  F.u.  diuly.  Admission  1  tr.,  on 
Sunday  free. 

The  easiest  way  of  reachingSan  Mar- 
tino  is  to  drive  to  the  nearest  point  be- 
neath it  in  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele, 
and  then  walk,  or  ride  on  donkeys, 
which  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  for 
hire,  up  the  steep  ascent.  The  Corso 
can  be  entered  either  by  the  Str.  dell'  In- 
fiaacata,  or  the  Str.  delle  Sette  Dolore, 
or  at  its  W.  extremity,  where  it  opens 
into  the  Kiviera  di  Chiaia.  S.  Martino 
may  also  be  reached  directly  on  foot  or 
on  donkeys  from  the  Ponte  di  Chiaia, 
passing  behind  the  Castle  of  S.  Elmo, 
or  AYim  the  Largo  della  CariU,  in  the 
Str.  di  Roma.  There  are  beautiful 
views  of  Naples  and  the  Bay  during  the 
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The  building  was  begun  in  1325  by 
order  of  Charles  Duke  oi  Calabria ;  but 
it  was  entirely  rebuilt  and  reduced  to 
its  present  form  towards  the  middle  of 
the  1 7th  century  by  Cosimo  Fausaga. 
The  first  artists  of  the  time  were  em- 
ployed to  decorate  it.  In  the  Tcstibule 
are  some  rude  frescos,  two  of  which 
refHresent  the  pretended  massacres  of 
the  Carthusian  brethren  in  England, 
in  the  reign  of   Henry  VIIL     The 
interior    of  the  ch.  is    perhaps    one 
of  the  most  splendidly  decorated   in 
Europe.     The    floor,  piers,  walls   of 
the  chapel,  &c.,  are    all  encased  in 
coloured  marbles,  forming  a  real  Flo- 
rentine Mosaic  on  a  large  scale.    Out 
of  each  side  of  the  nave  open  4  chapels; 
and  behind  the  high  altar,  separated 
fipom  the  nave  by  a  beautiful  open-work 
screen  of  marble,  the  large  choir.  The 
frescos  of  the  Ascension  on  the  roof 
of  the  nave,  and  the  twelve  Apostles 
between  the  windows,   are   by   Za7»- 
franco.    Over  the  principal  entrance 
is  a  Deposition  in  oils  by  Stanzioni, 
which,  it  is  said,  had  become  rather 
dark,  and  Spagnoletto  persuaded  the 
monks  to  allow  him  to  wash  it.    Instead 
of  cleaning  it,  he  injured  its  effect 
by  using  some  corrosive  liquid.    The 
r^ult  is  still  apparent,  for  Stauzioui, 
on  being  informed  of  this  treachery, 
refused  to  retouch  the  painting,  declar- 
ing that  it   should  remain  a  monu- 
ment of  Spagnoletto's  enmity.     It  "  is 
splendid  even  in  ruin:  equal  to  tlie 
most  feeling  pictures  of  Van  Dyck,  and 
in  its  noble  keeping  and  foreshortening 
of  the  dead  body  excelling  all  Nea- 
politans, including  Spagnoletto/'  Cic. 
The  two  paintings  by  the  side  of  this 
work,  representing  Moses  and  Elias, 
are  by  Spagnoletto^  who  also  painted 
the    twelve   figures    of    Prophets  in 
the   angles    over  the   arches    of  the 
chapels   on    each  side  of  the    nave, 
which  excel  in  force  of  expression  and 
variety  of   character.     The   Choir  is 
rich  in  works  of  art.    The  frescos  of 
the   vault  are   by  Cav.  d*ArpinOj  who 
left  one  of  them  imfinished,  the  Supper 
at  Emmaus,  when  he  fled  from  Naples 
to  escape  the  persecution  of  Corenzio. 
yt  was  completed  by  Berardino.    The 
Nativity  at  the  end  is  one  of  Ottido's 


most  beautiful  works,  but  he  was  cut 
off  by  death  before  it  was  completed. 
Such  was  the  value  set  upon  this 
work  by  the  monks,  that,  although 
they  had  paid  Guide  2000  crowns,  they 
refused  to  allow  his  heirs  to  refund  any 
porti  on  of  the  money .  The  fresco  over 
the  Nativity  is  by  Lanfranco.  On  the 
side  walls  of  the  choir  are,  on  tlie  1., 
the  Last  Supper,  by  Spagnoletto;  the 
signature  is  Joseph  do  liibcra,  hispanus 
valcntinusy  accadetnicus  Roinanus,  1651  ; 
and  the  Washing  of  the  Feet  by  Carao 
ciolo :  on  the  rt.  is  the  Last  Supper,  by 
Stanzioni ;  and  the  Institution  of  the 
Eucharist,  signed  hcredes  Fauli  Caliarii 
Verotiensis,  The  two  statues  in  the 
niches  of  the  choir  are  by  Finelli  and 
Domenico  Bernini,  The  marble  orna- 
ments of  the  ch.  were  designed  by 
Fansaga,  who  sculptured  the  rosoni  or 
colossal  rosettes  on  the  pilasters  at  the 
entrance  to  the  chapels,  in  grey  basalt : 
the  beautiful  pavement  in  marble 
mosaic  is  by  the  Carthusian  Bresti.  The 
high  altar  was  designed  by  Solimena. 

The    Chapels^  five    in    number  on 
each  side,  of  which  only  3  open  into 
the  nave,  contain — ^The  1st  on  the  rt. 
of  the  door,  dedicated  to  the  Madonna 
del   Kosario,  a  painting  by  Domenico 
Vaccaro.  —  The   2nd,   a  Madonna  by 
Stanzioni f  two  pictures  by  Andrea  Vac" 
caro,   one  representing  the  rebuilding 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral;  the  frescos  on 
the  roof  are  by  Corenzio. — ^The  3rd,  the 
S.  John  baptizing  our  Saviour,  by  Carlo 
Maratta^  painted,  as  the  inscription  tells 
us,  in  his  85th  year;  the  lateral  paint- 
ings by  De  Matteis;    the    frescos  of 
the  ceiling,  representing  the  Saviour 
amongst  the  Blessed,  by /S'^an^iom;  and 
the  two  marble  statues  of  Grace  and 
Providence  by   Vaccaro. — The  4th,   S. 
Martin,  attributed  to  Annihale  Caracci, 
two  lateral  paintings  by  Solimena^  and 
the  ceiling  painted   by  Finoglia ;  the 
two  statues  of  Charity  and  Constancy 
are    attributed    to  Samnartino.  —  The 
5th,  which  forms  the  choir  of  the  lay 
brethren,   a  painting  on   the  altar  by 
Vaccaro,  and  the  landscapes  in  fresco  on 
the  walls  by  Micco  Spadaro.    On  the 
opposite  side^The  1st  from  the  high 
altar  has  a  S.  Nicholas  by  PocKccco  d\ 
Bosa, — The  2nd,  VndiffeteTix,  i^^\qJC\b>i< 
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hy  La  Mura. — The  3rd,  dedicated  to  St. 
BruDO,  is  entirely  painted  by  StanzumL 
— ^The  4th  has  a  bas-relief  of  S.  Gennaro 
and  the  Virgin  by  Vaccaro,  two  lateral 
paintings  representing  the  torture  and 
death  of  the  saint  by  Caracciolo,  and 
frescos  on  the  ceiling  depicting  scenes 
in  his  life,  by  Coremio,  The  last  chapel 
was  painted  by  De  Matteis, 

A  door  from  the  choir  leads  on  the  1. 
to  the  beautiM  Sacristy,  which  is  fully 
equal  to  the  rest  of  the  ch.  The  roof, 
divided  into  several  compartments,  is 
painted  by  Cav,  d*Arpino;  the  Ecce 
Homo  is  by  Stanzioni;  Peter's  De- 
nial by  Michelangelo  da  Caravaggio  ;  and 
the  Crucifixion  by  Cav,  d*Arpino,  con- 
sidered by  many  as  his  finest  work.  The 
presses  which  surround  it  are  in  fine 
tarsia-work,  with  carved  reliefs.  The 
Tesoro  adjoining  contains  the  Depo- 
sition FROM  THE  Cross,  the  master- 
piece of  Spagnoletto,  over  the  altar;  and 
on  the  vault  the  Triumph  of  Judith  by 
L.  Giordano,  said  to  have  been  painted 
in  48  hours,  when  he  was  72  years  old. 
The  history  of  the  Brazen  Serpent  on 
the  vault  over  the  altar  is  also  by  the 
same  artist.  In  the  presses  around  are 
numerous  relics,  tastefully  arranged. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  choir  is 
the  Sala  del  Capitolo,  or  the  Chapter- 
house, the  frescos  on  the  roof  of  which 
are  by  Coremio,  10  paintings,  repre- 
senting the  saintly  founders  of  religious 
orders,  on  the  walls  by  Finoglia,  at  one 
end  St.  John  preaching  in  the  Desert  l^v 
Stanzioni,  and  above  it  a  fine  Flagel- 
latiou  by  Ippolito  Borghese.  The  small 
hall  del  Colloquio,  beyond  this,  has 
several  subjects  from  the  life  of  San 
Bruno  by  Avanzini, 

The  Cloister  of  the  convent  forms 
a  grand  quadrangle,  which  has  16 
Doric  columns  of  white  marble  on  each 
of  its  sides,  and  is  adorned  with  statues 
of  saints  by  JFbnsogfa  and  Vaccaro,  Close 
to  the  cloisters  is  the  succursale  of  the 
Museum,  consisting  of  several  rooms. 
The  1st  room  contains  the  huge  muni- 
cipal coach  in  use  in  the  time  of  Charles 
III.; — 2nd  room,  raised  plans  of  the 
fortresses  of  S.  Elmo,  S.  Martino,  Gaeta, 
Trani,  Monopoli,  Bari,  and  Aquila; — 
3rd    room,   porcelain    faience,   from 


Capodimonte,  and  Neapolitan  cos- 
tumes;— 4th  room,  Abruzzi  fiiience; 
— 5th  room,  Venetian  furniture  and 
pictures  of  old  Naples; — 6th  room, 
painted  Venetian  looking-glasses,  a 
bronze  chariot,  and  globe  of  the  16th 
cent,  in  ivory; — 7th  room,  specimens 
of  silk  work ; — 9ih  room,  military  cos- 
tume^ under  the  Bourbons ; — ^in  the 
1.  corridor  is  a  plan  of  Naples  in  1868. 
The  View  from  the  conventual  build- 
ing is  of  surpassing  beauty.  From  the 
Belvedere,  at  the  extremity  of  the  con- 
vent garden,  the  eye  embraces  the 
whole  city  of  Naples,  its  Bay,  and  the 
rich  plains  stretching  towards  Nola, 
backed  by  the  distant  Apennines. 

The  Monte  di  Fieta  which  stands  at 
the  comer  of  the  Str.  S.  Biagio  de* 
Librai,  N.  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Severino, 
contains  in  its  chapel  a  remarkable 
picture  by  Ippolito  Borghese,  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  "  hardly  to  be 
dated  before  1500,  completely  smooth 
in  execution  and  unattractive  in  colour, 
though  with  points  recalling  Raphael 
and  A.  del  Sarto,"  Cic.  Opposite  to  it 
is  another  important  picture,  a  Resur- 
rection, by  the  younger  Santafede, 

*Monte  Oliveto,  or  more  properly 
Sanf  Anna,  and  its  once  splendid  Bene- 
dictine monastery,  in  the  Largo  of  the 
same  name,  were  founded  in  1411  by 
Guerrello  Origlia,  a  favourite  of  King 
Ladislaus,  from  the  designs  of  Ciccione, 
The  monastery  is  now  occupied  by  the 
offices  of  the  municipality,  and  the 
convent  garden  has  been  converted 
into  a  market.  It  was  in  this  convent 
that  Tasso  found  an  asylum  in  his 
sickness  and  misfortunes  in  1 588,  and 
repaid  the  kindness  of  the  monks  by 
writing  a  poem  on  the  origin  of  their 
order,  and  by  addressing  to  them  one  of 
his  finest  sonnets.  The  ch.  is  a  perfect 
museum  of  sculpture,  but  its  architec- 
tural beauty  has  been  completely  ruined 
by  restoration  during  the  Spanish  rule. 
In  the  porch,  on  rt.  of  the  door,  is  the 
tomb  01  the  celebrated  architect/>(wie»ico 
Fontana,  who  died  at  Naples  in  1627. 
In  the  interior  of  the  ch.,  in  the  2nd 
chapel  on  1.,  belonging  to  the  Piccolo- 
minis,  and  over  the  altar,  is  a  fine  bas- 
relief  of  the  Nativity  by  Antonio  Ro9^ 
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jtftfKHO.  Above  the  Nativity  is  Clirist 
wiUi  a  choir  of  angels ;  *'  the  angels 
dnfpng,*'  says  Vasari,  ''with  parted 
lips,  and  so  exquisitely  finiiiheu  that 
they  seem  to  breathe,  and  displaying 
in  all  their  movements  and  expression 
so  much  grace  and  refinement,  that 
genius  ana  the  chisel  could  pro<luce 
nothing  in  marble  to  surpass  this  work." 
The  bas-relief  of  the  Crucifixion,  in 
the  outer  chapel,  and  the  beautiful 
Tomb  of  Mart  of  Aragon,  the  natural 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.,  and  wife  of 
Antonio  Piccolomini,  Duke  of  Anialfi, 
are  also  bv  Rossellino.  The  tomb 
is  nearly  similar  to  that  erecte<l  in 
the  ch.  of  San  Miniato  at  Florence,  by 
the  same  artist,  to  the  Cardinal  of  Por- 
tugal, and  which  was  so  much  admired 
by  the  Duke  of  Amalfi,  that  he  commis- 
sioned Rossellino  to  execute  such 
another  for  his  deceased  duchess. 
Another  work  of  considerable  interest 
in  this  chapel  is  the  picture  of  the 
Ascension  by  SUvestro  dei  JSiumi,  In 
the  Marini  Chapel,  the  2nd  on  rt^  is 
an  altarpiece  of  the  Annunciation,  by 
Benedetto  da  Maiano,  It  represents  the 
Vir^  and  Angel,  Gk>d  the  Father, 
in  the  centre,  with  statues  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  and  the  Evange- 
lists on  the  sides,  and  below,  forming 
a  kind  of  predeUa,  seven  small  low 
reliefs,  relative  to  events  in  the  life 
of  our  Saviour,  and  the  Death  of  the 
Virgin.  In  the  same  chapel  are  several 
tombs  of  the  Marini  family.  The  Pezzo 
Chapel,  the  first  on  1.  of  the  entrance  to 
the  ch.,  has  a  statue  of  the  Madonna 
between  St  Peter  and  St.  John  in  high 
relief,  and  on  the  front  of  the  altar  the 
bas-relief  of  ^e  Saviour  calling  St. 
Peter  in  the  ship,  by  Sanbacroce,  In 
the  Liguori  Chapel,  in  a  corresponding 
place  on  the  rt.  of  the  entrance,  are 
statues  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  St. 
John  and  St.  Jerome,  and  the  bas-relief 
upon  the  face  of  the  altaMable  below, 
relative  to  a  miracle  by  S.  Francesco 
da  Paola.  By  these  works  Giov.  da 
Nola  achieved  for  himself  a  high  rank 
among  the  sculptors  of  the  16th  cent. 
The  same  artists  have  left  other  works  in 
this  ch.  The  chapel,  6th  on  1 . ,  contains 
a  St.  John  Baptist  by  Oiov,  da  Nola.  The 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  reached 


by  a  passage  out  of  the  rt.  transept, 
contains  a  singular  gnnip  of  life- 
sized  figures  kneeling  before  a  sta- 
tue of  our  Saviour  coloured  to  life, 
by  Mmitmiiw,  in  which  the  principal 
figures  are  likenesses  of  celebrated  con- 
temporary characters.  Sannazzuro  is 
as  Joseph  of  Ariniathea  ;  Poutanus  as 
Nicodemus;  Alfonso  11.  as  St.  John. 
In  the  d'Avalos  chapel  is  the  Ma- 
donna 8um)und(.'d  by  angels  and 
worshipped  by  S.  Benedict  and  S. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  one  of  the  best  paint- 
ings of  Santafcde.  The  choir  contains 
frescos  of  iSinioM  Pajxt  the  yonmjer^ 
representing  different  histories  of  the 
monks  of  the  01  ivetan  order ;  and  seve- 
ral sepulchral  monuments,  amongst 
others  two  similar  of  Alfonho  II. 
and  of  Guerrello  Origlia,  by  Oiovonni 
da  j\o/<(  ;  that  of  an  Archbishop 
Hanaldi,  ob.  1500,  &c.  Sec.  Over  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  ch.  is  the 
organ,  by  Catariiiozzi  of  Subiaco  (1497), 
considered  one  of  the  finest  toned  in 
Italy. 

S.  Paolo  MaggiorCy  also  called  S. 
Gaetano,  opposite  to  the  ch.  of  San 
Lorenzo,  in  the  Strada  dei  Tribunali, 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  erected  by  Julius  Tarsus, 
a  freedman  of  Augustus,  and  prefect 
of  Naples  during  the  reign  of  that  em- 
peror, and  of  which  two  fine  Corinthian 
columns,  with  a  portion  of  the  archi- 
traves, still  erect,  stand  out  from  the 
modem  facade :  it  was  ruined  by  the 
earthquake  of  1688,  and  rebuilt  three 
years  later  after  the  designs  of 
Grimaldi,  one  of  the  brothers  of  the 
Theatine  order,  to  whose  convent  it  was 
attached.  Besides  the  two  erect  columns, 
there  are  the  bases  of  others,  and  tMo 
mutilated  torsos  supposed  to  belong  1o 
the  divinities  to  whom  Tarsus  dedicated 
his  temple.  The  interior  is  highly  de- 
corated with  inlaid  marble-work  and 
paintings ;  none,  however,  of  the  latter 
of  any  great  merit.  The  ceiling  of 
the  choir  and  transept  was  painted  by 
Corenzio.  The  frescos  on  the  vaults 
of  the  nave  are  by  Stanzioni.  In  the 
passage  leading  out  of  the  rt.  tran- 
sept to  the  Sacristy  is  a  copy  of 
RaphaeVs  Madonna  della  Pesce.  T\\tt 
Sacristy,  a  splendid  YiaW,  coDAa!\ii!& '&'»• 
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merons  firescos ;  those  of  the  Conver- 
sion of  St  Paul,  and  of  the  Fall  of 
Simon  Magus,  are  considered  the  chefs- 
d'cBuvre  of  Solimena,  The  Cloister, 
which  is  said  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  theatre  in  which 
Nero  appeared  as  an  histrion,  has  24 
Doric  columns  of  granite,  which  pro- 
bably belonged  to  it.  At  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  ch.  is  a 
pedestal,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  sta- 
tue to  S.  Gaetanino,  of  the  Theatine 
Order.  The  part  of  Naples  where  this 
ch.  stands  was  the  centre  of  Roman 
Naples ;  the  neighbouring  ch.  of  St.  Lo- 
renzo being  on  the  site  of  the  Forum  of 
Augustus;  S.  Gregorio  Armeno,  also 
close  by,  on  that  of  a  temple  of  Ceres. 

S.  Pietro  ad  Aram,  in  the  Strada  of  the 
same  name,  near  the  Porta  Nolana,  de- 
rives its  designation  from  an  altar  at 
which  S.  Peter  is  said  to  have  officiated 
and  to  have  baptized  St.  Asprenus,  the 
first  bishop  of  Naples,  and  Santa  Can- 
dida. It  contains  an  alto-relievo  repre- 
senting the  Descent  from  the  Cross  by 
Santacroce  in  2nd  chapel  on  1. ;  a  statue 
of  S.  Michael,  with  a  cinque-cento  altar- 
pi^ce  in  marble,  1st  chapel  on  1. ;  and  an 
alto-rilievo  of  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie, 
beneath  which  is  a  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  both  probably  by  Giov.  da  Nola, 
in  1st  chapel  on  rt. ;  and  in  the  sacristy 
a  curious  painting  of  the  Virgin  and 
Saints  by  Protasio  Cricello,  signed  and 
dated  1480.  In  the  subterranean  ch. 
is  the  tomb  of  Sta.  Campeda,  and  a 
well,  the  waters  of  which  are  con- 
sidered to  possess  miraculous  effects 
on  women  in  child-birth.  This  ch.  is 
attached  to  a  large  Franciscan  convent 
suppressed. 

8.  Pietro  a  Maiella,  in  the  Strada 
of  that  name,  near  the  Largo  del  Mer- 
catello  and  the  Str.  di  Roma,  was  built 
by  Giovanni  Pipino  of  Barletta,  a  fa- 
vourite of  Charles  II.,  whose  tomb  in 
the  1.  transept  has  a  long  inscription  in 
Gothic  characters  and  in  leonine  verses, 
recording  his  death  in  1316.  The  ch. 
consists  of  a  high  Gothic  nave  and  aisles, 
and  two  fine  arches  at  the  intersection 
of  the  transepts,  which  are  short,  but 
the  pointed  architecture  has  been 
greatly  spoiled  by  subsequent  restora- 
jon,  and  the  pTofM&ion  of  relief^  intro- 


duced on  the  arches  and  chapels.  The 
monastery  of  the  Celestins,  to  which 
it  was  formerly  annexed,  has  been  con- 
verted into  the  Conservutono  or  Collegia  di 
Musica,  The  2  paintings  on  the  vault 
of  the  nave,  representing  Pietro  Mor- 
rone  in  his  hermitage  on  Monte  Maiel- 
la,  and  the  3  larger  ones  on  his  elevation 
to  the  Papal  throne  as  Celestin  V., 
and  those  of  the  transepts,  relative  to 
the  life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria, 
are  considered  amongst  the  best  works  of 
Cat?.  Calabrese,  **  painted  not  only  with 
outward  energy,  but  with  spirit  and 
thought,"  Burckhardt,  The  altarpiece 
in  the  chapel  of  S.  Pietro  Celestino  is 
by  Stanzioni,  the  frescos  by  De  Matteis, 
The  statue  of  St.  Sebastian  and  the  bas- 
relief  of  the  Deposition  in  a  chapel  in 
the  rt.  transept,  are  by  Giov,  da  Nola. 

8. Pietro  Martire/m  the  small  Piazzetta 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  £.  extremity 
of  the  Strada  del  Porto,  founded  by 
Charles  II.  of  Anjou,  was  entirely  re- 
modelled in  the  last  century.  The 
interior  contains  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  and  a  Madonna  in  glory,  much 
repainted,  by  8ilvestro  de*  Bwrni,  and 
an  interesting  bas-relief  of  the  Ma- 
donna crowned,  which  appears  from 
the  shape  to  have  formed  the  orna- 
ment of  a  Gothic  doorway ;  and  in  the 
Chapel  of  S.  Vincenzo  Ferrerio,  3rd  on 
rt.,  a  good  painting  of  the  saint,  pro- 
bably of  the  Dutch  or  German  School  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  15th  cent.  The 
pictures  of  the  imprisonment  and  mar- 
tyrdom, in  the  transepts,  of  St.  Peter 
Martyr  are  by  Fi^ancesco  Imparato,  In 
the  choir  are  the  tombs  of  Bea- 
trix OF  Aragon,  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  and  widow  of  Matthias  Cor- 
vinus,  King  of  Hungary ;  of  Isabella 
DI  Chiaramonte,  first  wife  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.;  of  Don  Pedro  of  Aragon, 
brother  of  Alfonso  I.,  who  was  killed 
during  the  siege  of  Naples  in  1439, 
and  of  Cristoforo  di  Costa  nzo, 
Grand  Seneschal  of  Joanna  I.  There 
are  some  other  tombs  of  the  1 5th  and 
16th  cents.  The  large  Dominican  con- 
vent, to  which  this  ch.  was  once  at- 
tached, has  been  converted  into  a 
government  tobacco  manufactory.  It 
stands  in  one  of  the  most  crowded  and 
dirtiest  quarters  of  the  old  city. 
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S8,  Pietro  cPnoio,  in  tlicVico  (le'Grcci, 
Ibunded  in  1518  by  Thomas  PaliiK>lo- 
gas, -is  the  ch.  of  the  Greeks,  the  Greek 
htargy  being  in  use  here.  The  fresicus 
are  by  Corenzio, 

*SS,  Severino  e  SosiOf  in  the  L^rgo 
S.  Marcellino,  formerly  attaclied  to  a 
monafttery  of  Beuedictins  of  Monte 
Casino,  was  enlarged  and  niodeniised 
in  1490  fh>m  the  designs  of  Francesco 
Mormando,  The  Cupola,  painted  by 
the  Flemish  artist  Scheffer,  was  one  of 
the  first  erected  in  Naples.  The  fres- 
cos of  the  vaults  of  the  choir  and 
transept  are  by  Corenzio,  who  lost  his 
life  by  falling  from  the  platfonn  while 
retouching  one  of  them,  and  is  buried  in 
the  ch.  The  interior  consists  of  a  wide 
nave  lined  on  each  side  by  7  chapels. 
The  1st  on  the  rt.  has  a  Nativity  of  the 
Vir^n,  much  injured,  and  the  3rd  her 
Assumption,  by  Marco  da  Siewi,  both 
much  injured ;  in  the  2nd,  a  sculptured 
sltarpiece  by  Naccannij  of  the  Madonna 
dette  Grcuie  between  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  St.  Mark;  the  Annunciation 
in  the  5th  chapel  is  by  Criscuolo^  and  the 
frescos  on  the  side  walls  by  Corenzio, 
The  6th  chapel,  belonging  to  the  Cimi- 
tile  family,  has  been  recently  restored. 
The  painting  over  its  altar  is  an  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi,  by  Marco  da  Siena. 
Beyond  this  is  the  passage  leading  into 
the  sacristy^  in  which  is  the  Tomb  of 
Andrea  Boni&cio,  who  died  in  child- 
hood. The  dead  child  is  represented 
lying  in  the  funeral  urn  surrounded  by 
weeping  children,  two  of  whom  support 
the  cover  of  the  urn.  In  front  is  a  sta* 
tue  of  St.  Andrew.  This  very  graceful 
composition  is  attributed  by  Do  Do- 
minici  to  Oiov.  da  Nokt,  while  others 
ascribe  it  to  Pedro  delta  Piatta,  Op- 
posite to  it  is  the  Tomb  of  Oianihattista 
CicarOy  by  Qiov.  da  Nola,  with  hand- 
some statues  and  arabesques.  Both 
tombs  have  inscriptions  by  Sannazzaro. 
Entering  the  rt.-hand  transept,  the  large 
painting  of  the  nailing  of  Christ  to 
the  Cross  is  by  Andrea  da  Salerno ;  the 
several  sepulchral  monuments  under 
the  capola  belong  to  personages  of  the 
Monmle  femily,  Dukes  of  Gampo- 
chiaro,  who  contributed  largely  to  the 
oonstmction  of  the  ch.  Opening  out 
oif  the  transept  is  the  San  SeyerJno 


chapel  on  rt.  of  choir,  in  which  are 
the  Tomba  of  the  three  bivthers  of  that 
name,  who  were  poisoned  in  1516  by 
their  uncle  Ascanio,  that  he  might  suc- 
ceed to  their  property.  These  monu- 
ments, which  are  by  Gioc,  da  Nola, 
are  nearly  alike ;  upon  each  sits  a 
figure  in  armour,  resting  on  his 
helmet.  Out  of  the  1.  transept  is  the 
Gesualdo  chapel,  over  the  altar  of 
which  is  a  group  of  a  Pieta,  by  Do* 
nwnico  d*Auria.  The  statue  over  the 
tonihof  Vincenzo  Carafaiu  the  transept 
itself  is  by  Naccarini,  and  the  picture  of 
the  Crucifixion  on  the  side  wall  by 
Marco  da  Siena,  In  the  recess  of  the  1. 
aisle,  out  of  which  opens  the  side  door 
of  the  ch.,  are  three  pictures  of  some 
importance;  that  of  the  Baptism  of 
Christ,  over  the  door,  is  on  very  doubt- 
ful grounds  indeed  attributed  to  Peni- 
gino ;  the  Adoration  of  tlie  Madonna 
by  S.  Catherine  and  S.  Scholastica  in  the 
clouds,  with  purgatory  below,  is  one  of 
0,  Imparato*s  finest  works ;  and  the  St. 
Michael  and  other  Archangels  con- 
sidered as  G.  d*Aituito*s  chet'-d'cBUvre. 
The  high  altar  is  a  rich  example  of 
Florentine  mosaic,  and  the  stalls  of  the 
choir  magnificent  specimens  of  wood- 
carving,  by  far  the  finest  in  Naples, 
in  the  style  of  those  in  the  choir  of 
San  Pietro  dei  Casinesi  at  Perugia. 
In  the  crypt  over  the  high  altar  is  a 
picture  attributed  to  lo  Zingaro,  but  in 
the  Flemish  style  and  unattractive ;  in 
the  lower  course,  S.  Sevcrino  and  4  Saints, 
in  the  upper  the  Virgin  helps  the  in- 
fant Chnst  to  cherries  from  a  basket. 
The  extensive  conventual  buildings 
adjoining  this  ch.  have  been  converted 
since  1818  into  the  General  Archives  of 
the  kingdom.     (See  p.  174.) 

The  smaller  Cloister  of  the  former 
monastery,  a  fine  specimen  of  Ionic 
architecture,  from  the  designs  of  Cicci- 
one,  contains  the  famous  frescos  attri- 
buted to  lo  Zimjaro  and  his  pupils  the 
DonzelU  and  Simonc  Papa,  For  per- 
mission to  see  them,  application  must 
be  made  to  the  director  of  the  archives. 
These  celebrated  works  represent  in 
20  large  pictures  the  principal  events 
in  the  life  of  St.  Benedict.  They  are 
probably  the  work  of  «ji\5Tctet^'^W^Tv.- 
tine  painter  and  bis  assvsXauXa^X.^'i  «o.^ 
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of  the  15th  cent.  They  show  much 
inequality  of  treatment:  the  best  is 
that  representing  S.  Benedict  on  his 
way  to  Kome  on  a  horse,  his  father  on 
a  mule,  and  his  nurse  Cyril  la  on  a 
donkey,  with  attendants.  Although 
much  injured  by  restorations  in  1759, 
and  again  a  few  years  ago,  they  are 
still  remarkable  for  what  Lanzi  calls 
the  "  incredible  variety  of  figures  and 
subjects,"  for  their  picturesque  back- 
grounds, and  for  the  beautiful  expres- 
sion of  the  countenances,  which,  as 
Marco  da  Siena  said,  seem  living.  In 
the  middle  of  these  cloisters  is  a  splen- 
did specimen  of  the  Oriental  plane- 
tree.  *'The  quiet  court,  with  the 
gigantic  plane  splendid  still  in  decay, 
an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  world  of 
Naples,  heightens  the  impression,** 
Cic.  A  little  N.  of  ch.  is  the  Monte  di 
Pieta,  noticed  above. 

S.  Severo,    See  S,  Maria  delta  Pieta 
dei  Sanrjri, 

S.  Teresa,  in  the  Strada  di  Capodi- 
monte,  was  built  about  1600  by  Con- 
forti.  It  contains  several  pictures, 
among  which  are  the  Visitation  by 
SantafedCf  Sta.  Teresa  by  De  Matteis 
(in  the  choir),  the  Flight  out  of  Egypt. 
(**  It  is  amusing  to  see  what  a  late  Nea- 
politan has  made  out  of  it,"  Ctc.)  S. 
Giovanni  della  Croce,  and  the  frescos 
of  the  transept  by  Giacomo  del  Po ;  two 
pictures  by  Z.  Giordano,  painted  in  the 
manner  of  Guido ;  and  some  pictures 
by  Stanzioni,  in  the  chapel  on  the  rt.  of 
the  high  altar.  In  the  garden  of  the 
monastery  was  discovered  a  few  years 
ago  an  ancient  burial-place,  adjoining 
the  Museum,  and  described  by  Gius- 
tiniani  as  Grseco-Roman. 

S.  Teresa,  in  the  I<argo  S.  Teresella 
a  Chiaia,  was  built  in  1650  by  Fan- 
sitfja,  who  executed  the  statue  of  the 
saint  on  the  altar.  It  contains — The 
Kcpose  in  Egypt;  the  Presentation; 
S.  r ietro  d' Alcantara ;  and  the  Appari- 
tion of  Santa  Teresa  to  her  Confessor, 
by  A'<C(i  Giordano, 

Trinita  dei  Pellegrini,  with  the  Hospital 
of  the  same  imme,  in  the  Strada  Porta 
Medina.  The  ch.  Mas  erected  in  1599 
by  the  Confraternity  of  the  Trinity, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  Hospital,  and 
Ji  was  substMjuently  re-constructed  by 


Vanvitelli.  There  is  a  good  picture  here 
of  Christ  crucified,  by  Andrea  Vaccaro, 
and  an  intercession  of  S.  Emidio  by 
Stanzioni. 

Trinita  Maggiore,    See  Gesii  Nuovo. 

§  16.  CEMETERIES. 

There  are  two  general  cemeteries 
for  Roman  Catholics,  under  the  name 
of  Camposanti,  one  for  Protestants,  and 
one  for  the  victims  of  the  cholera  daring 
its  several  invasions. 

The  Camposanto  Vecchio,  between  the 
Strada  di  Poggio  Reale  and  the  Strada 
del  Campo,  is  the  old  cemetery  of 
Naples.  It  is  used  only  for  those  who 
die  in  the  hospitals,  and  for  the  poorer 
classes.  It  is  approached  by  an  avenue 
of  cypresses.  The  ground  forms  a 
parallelogram  of  upwards  of  300  feet, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  lofty 
wall,  and  bounded  on  the  fourth  side 
by  an  arcade.  It  contains  366  deep 
pits,  some  of  which  are  arranged  under 
the  arcade,  but  the  greater  part  are  iu 
the  area.  These  pits  are  covered  with 
large  stones;  one  of  them  is  opened 
every  evening,  and  cleared  out  to  make 
room  for  the  dead  of  the  day.  A  priest 
resides  upon  the  spot,  and  towards  even- 
ing the  miscellaneous  Ameral  takes 
place.  The  bodies  are  brought  by  their 
relatives  or  by  the  hospital  servants, 
and  left  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  unattended,  in  most  in- 
stances, by  any  relations. 

The  Camposanto  Nuovo,  on  the  S. 
declivity  of  the  Poggio  Reale,  and 
about  2  m.  from  the  Porta  Capuana, 
was  begun  during  the  French  occupa- 
tion, and  remodelled  on  an  improved 
plan  in  1837.  It  is  handsomely  laid 
out,  more  like  a  flower-garden  than 
a  cemetery,  the  monuments  being 
scattered  through  the  plantations  and 
groves  in  a  very  tasteful  manner. 
Notwithstanding  that  intramural  in- 
terment was  until  lately  permitted 
at  Naples  to  the  nobility  possessing 
family  chapels  in  the  churches,  there 
are  idready  several  good  monuments 
in  the  Campo  Santo.  At  the  upper 
part  is  the  ch.,  a  handsome  Doric 
edifice,  with  a  good  Pieta,  by  Gen- 
naro  OblU,  in  its  tribune ;  and  behind  a 
large  oblong  square,  surrounded  by  a 
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portioo  of  fluted  Doric  coltunns,  out  of 
▼hich  open  102  proprietary  chapels,  be- 
neaUi  each  of  which  are  the  family 
vaults  of  the  owners.  The  colossal  figure 
of  Religion  in  the  centre  of  the  quad- 
rangle is  by  Angelini,  a  mmlern  artist. 
What  distinguishes  this  burying-ground 
however  from  all  others  in  Italy,  is 
the  number  of  what  may  be  called  sub- 
scription vaults  belonging  to  confrater- 
nities, or  burial  club^,  the  members  of 
which  pay  a  small  annual  sum,  are 
attended  during  illness,  and  buried 
after  death  free  of  expense:  to  such 
bodies  belong  the  numerous  sepulchral 
chapels  or  houses  studded  over  the 
declivity  of  the  hill  of  Poggio  Reale. 
In  another  part  of  the  ground  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  separate 
graves  are  interred  pele-mele  and 
without  coffins,  nearly  as  in  the  Cam- 
posanto  Vecchio ;  but  as  the  fee  is 
small,  not  more  than  half-a-dozen 
bodies  are  deposited  during  the  three 
days  each  pit  remains  open.  At  the 
S.W.  extremity  is  a  space  set  aside 
for  Neapolitan  great  men,  its  present 
occupants  being  two  or  three  phy- 
sicians, the  eminent  jurist  Nicolini, 
and  the  celebrated  0.  Poerio.  From 
this  spot  the  view  over  the  plain 
and  tne  declivity,  of  Vesuvius  is 
magnificent.  From  nowhere  can  the 
Somma,  with  the  Fosso  Grande  and 
the  Pedamentina,  be  better  seen. 
The  visitor  will  not  fail  to  remark  the 
lava-currents  of  1850  and  1855,  which, 
fiowing  like  a  cascade  down  the  Fosso 
Grande,  extended  so  far  into  the  plain 
as  to  threaten  the  villages  of  S.  Jorio 
and  Somma.  The  whole  course  of  this 
current  can  be  clearly  distinguished, 
its  dark  colour  contrasting  with  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. Attached  to  the  Campo  Santo 
is  a  Capuchin  convent,  in  the  private 
oratory  of  which  the  bas-reliefs  on  the 
altar  are  by  Giovanni  da  Nola,  and  were 
formerly  in  the  ch.  of  Montoliveto. 

The  Campo  Santo  dei  Protestantiy  the 
Protestant  burying-ground,  opens  out 
of  the  small  Largo  di  Santa  Maria 
della  Fede,  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  Porta  Capuana,  on  the  1.;  it  is 
neatly  kept,  but  fer  behind  those  of 
Some  and  Florence  for  the  elegance 


and  taste  of  its  monuments;  it  is  en- 
tirely supported  by  the  burial  fees 
received.  The  great  proportion  of  the 
persons  interred  here  are  English,  Ger- 
mans, and  Swiss,  some  Russians,  and 
a  few  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Amongst  our  countrymen,  the  Mar- 
gravine of  Anspach,  called  on  her 
monument  Princess  Berkeley,  with 
her  son,  Keppel  Craven,  and  their 
friend  Sir  William  Gell,  lie  in  the 
same  tomb.  Nearly  opposite  is  that 
to  the  late  Countess  of  Coventry. 
The  well-known  authoress,  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville,who  died  at  Naples  in  1872,  aged 
92,  is  also  buried  here.  The  last  resting- 
place  of  Matthias,  the  author  of  some 
elegant  Italian  poetry,  is  marked  by  a 
marble  slab  near  the  entrance  gate. 

§17.  COLLEGES  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 

The  University  {Begia  Cniversith 
degli  Studj)  occupies,  since  1780,  the 
Convent  of  11  Gesu  Vecchio,  the  college 
of  the  Jesuits,  a  fine  building,  considered 
the  best  work  of  Marco  di  Pino,  in 
the  Strada  del  Salvatore. .  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  president,  assisted  by  a 
rector  and  a  general  secretary.  The 
president  supenntends  all  the  affairs  of 
the  University,  administers  its  laws, 
and  directs  the  system  of  education. 
He  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  head 
of  a  committee  of  six  professors  who 
form  the  board  of  public  instruction. 
The  University  has  46  different  chairs, 
or  professorships,  some  held  by  men 
most  eminent  for  their  literary  and 
scientific  knowledge.  The  University 
is  now  extremely  flourishing,  several 
thousand  students  frequenting  its  differ- 
ent schools.  The  library  is  described 
under  Libraries.  The  collections  of 
Mineralogy  and  other  branches  of  Na- 
tural History  have  been  so  increased 
of  late  years  that  new  halls  have  been 
constructed  to  receive  them.  The  series 
of  minerals  from  Vesuvius  is  by  far  the 
finest  ever  formed  of  the  varied  pro- 
ducts of  that  celebrated  volcano,  and 
of  the  environs  of  Naples.  In  a  series 
of  rooms  on  one  of  the  lower  stories 
are  the  Hall  of  Assembly,  Library, 
Collections,  and  offices  oftVie  Accadcmxai 
delle  Scienze  and  Belle  Arti ;  wai^.  m  ^^ 
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Great  Court  statues  of  eminent  Nea- 
politans—Giordano BrunOi  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Pietro  delle  Vigne,  and  Vico, 
have  been  erected.  In  the  upper  cor- 
ridor busts  of  Neapolitan  celebrities, 
many  of  whose  names  are  little  known, 
having  been  selected  more  for  their 
political  than  intellectual  reputation, 
whilst  several  great  names  in  literature 
and  science  have  been  omitted  entirely, 
such  as  Poli,  Filangieri,  Piazzi,  &c. 

The  Chinese  Coijlege  {Collegio  de* 
Cinesi),  situated  on  one  of  the  upper 
slopes  of  the  Capodimonte,  near  the 
Ponte  della  Sanitk,  was  founded  in 
1732  by  the  celebrated  Father  Ripa, 
who  visited  China  as  a  missionary 
from  the  Propaganda,  resided  at  Pekin  I 
for  13  years  in  the  service  of  the 
emperor  as  a  portrait-painter,  and  who 
has  left  so  interesting  a  narrative  of 
his  residence  in  the  Celestial  Empire. 
The  institution  was  intended  for  the 
education  of  young  Chinese,  who  when 
sufficiently  educated  were  sent  back  to 
China  as  missionaries.  It  is  now  called 
the  Beale  Collegio  Asiatico,  and  is  devoted 
to  the  teaching  of  Oriental  languages, 
and  the  training  and  instruction  of 
natives  of  the  East.  Two  of  the 
Chinese  students  of  this  college  ac- 
companied Lord  Macartney's  embassy 
to  China  as  interpreters.  The  Refec- 
tory contains  the  portraits  of  Father 
Ripa,  of  the  different  rectors,  and  of 
the  Chinese  who  have  been  members 
of  the  college.  The  portraits  of  the 
latter  were  usually  taken  on  their 
departure  for  China.  Attached  to  the 
college  is  a  small  museum  of  Chinese 
curiosities. 

The  College  of  Music  (jConservatorio 
di  Musica),  founded  in  1637,  has  occu- 
pied since  1826  the  monastery  of  S. 
Pietro  a  Maiella,  in  the  Str.  de*  Tri- 
biinali.  It  is  in  music  that  Naples  has 
particularly  shone  during  the  last  two 
centuries.  The  college  supplies  100 
pupils  with  gratuitous  instruction  in 
music  and  singing,  and  also  admits  other 
pupils  on  payment.  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  three  royal  commissioners 
and  a  director.  It  has  great  reputation 
as  a  school  of  music.  Bellini  was 
brought  up  in  it,  and  Zingarelli  and 
Mercadante  have  been  directors  of  it 


The  Library  contains  a  very  valuable 
collection  of  musical  works ;  t  among 
which  are  autograph  compositions  of 
Pergolese,  Cimarosa,  Bellini,  Paesiello, 
Jomelli,  and  other  masters  of  the 
Neapolitan  school.  Within  the  college 
is  a  small  theatre  in  which  the  pupils 
rehearse  their  compositions. 

The  Medico-Chibubgical  College 
{Collegio  Medico  Chirurgico),  in  the  sup- 
pressed monastery  of  S.  Gaudioso,  is 
the  national  school  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  There  are  nearly  120  pu- 
pils. Lectures  are  delivered  here  on 
the  different  branches  of  professional 
science,  and  the  students  have  the  use 
of  a  pathological  museum,  &c.  Ana- 
tomy, surgery,  and  the  practice  of 
medicine  are  taught  at  the  Hospital 
DegV  IncurabUif  which,  by  a  subterra- 
nean passage,  communicates  with  the 
college. 

The  Royal  Society  {Socteth  Reale). 
It  is  divided  into  3  branches :  1st.  Acca" 
demia  delle  Scienze,  of  30  members. — 
2nd.  Accademia  Ercolanese  di  Archeo^ 
logia,  of  20. — 3rd.  Accademia  di  Belle 
Arti,  10.  Each  of  these  academies 
has  a  president  appointed  triennially, 
and  a  secretary,  besides  a  number 
of  corresponding  members.  They  meet 
twice  a  month,  except  in  May  and 
October,  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  Accademia  delle  Scienze 
and  the  Ercolanese  publish  their  Trans- 
actions (Atti)  under  the  direction  of 
their  respective  secretaries. 

The  Accademia  Pontaniaka,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  celebrated 
writer  Pontanus,  holds  its  sittings  in 
the  convent  of  S.  Domenico  Maggiore, 
is  a  literary  as  well  as  a  scientific  in- 
stitution, consisting  of  an  honorary 
president  for  life,  a  president  elected 
annually,  a  perpetual  secretary,  and  an 
unlimited  number  of  members,  resident, 
honorary,  and  corresponding. 

The  Accademia  MEDico-CfiiRUR- 
gica  holds  its  sittings  in  the  .Hospital 
of  the  Tncurabili.  It  has  a  president,  a 
secretary,  and  an  unlimited  number  of 
members. 

The  Botanic  Garden  {Orto  Beta- 
nico),  near  the  Albergo  de*  Poveri, 
was  founded  in  1809,  and  completed  in 
1818.    This  garden  was  laid  out  under 
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te  diiecUon  of  the  late  Professor 
Teoore,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  out- 
door eoUection  of  trees,  which  will  not 
fiul  to  interest  the  botanical  traveHor. 
Attached  to  the  garden  is  the  lecturc- 
rooniv  a  botanieu  library,  and  an  ex- 
tensiTe  herbarium  formed  by  Pro- 
fasnri  Gussoni  and  Tenore. 

The  Obsebvatoby  (^liMle  Osservit' 
iorio  di  Capodimante^  commonly  called 
La  Speccold)  is  situated  on  that  part 
of  the  Capodimonte  which  was  called 
by  the  Spaniards  Miraduis  from  the 
beauty  of  its  view.  It  was  begun  in 
1812,  fix>m  the  designs  of  Gasse,  and 
eompletc»d  in  1820,  on  the  plans  of  the 
eelebrated  astronomer  Piazzi.  It  is 
about  500  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  commands  an  horizon  unbroken 
in  every  direction,  except  towards  the 
Castle  of  St.  Elmo.  The  observatory', 
entered  by  a  vestibule  of  six  Doric 
eolmmns  of  marble,  is  an  elegant  build- 
ing. The  Director  is  aided  in  the 
management  of  the  observatory  by  a 
second  astronomer  and  an  assistant. 
The  second  astronomer  is  bound  to 
give  gratuitous  lectures  to  any  students 
who  wish  to  form  an  astronomical 
class.  Ceres  was  discovered  here  in 
1801  by  Piazzi  the  director,  and  his 
successor  de  Gasparis  has  discovered 
numerous  small  planets. 

The  Aquabium  {Stntione  Zoologica)  is 
situated  in  the  Villa  Reale  (open  daily, 
entrance  1  fr. ;  season  tickets  can  be 
had).  This  institution  was  founded 
by  Dr.  Dohm,  a  German  naturalist, 
in  1871,  and  opened  to  the  public  in 
1874.  It  is  a  handsome  white  stone 
building,  having  the  aquarium  proper 
on  the  ground-floor,  and  on  the  second 
floor  laboratories  for  the  use  of  students, 
and  a  large  scientific  library.  The 
collection  in  the  sixty  tanks  of  the 
aquarium  is  such  as  can  be  seen  no- 
where else  in  Europe.  Red  coral  and 
various  other  corals  and  corallines  in 
their  living  state,  transparent  jelly- 
fish, many  &nds  of  brilliantly  coloured 
cuttle-fish — such  as  the  octopus,  cala- 
mary,  and  sepia — sea-urchins,  starfish, 
the  electric  skate,  one  of  which  is 
always  kept  in  readiness  to  give 
visitors  a  shock — these  and  many 
other   gorgeously  hned  specimens  of 


southern  seas  are  to  be  found  here.  The 
laboratories  on  the  second  floor  are  fitted 
up  with  all  the  apparatus  neci>ssar}'  for 
the  study  of  niarnie  zoology.  Persons 
desirous' of  making  use  of  them  and 
of  the  library  should  apply  to  the 
director.  Dr.  Dohm,  or  to  one  of  the 
assistants  in  the  building.  This  interest- 
ing establishment,  in  rounding  which 
Dr.  Dohm  was  assisted  by  many  of 
the  chief  learned  societies  and  natu- 
ralists of  Europe,  is  entirely  dependent 
for  its  support  on  the  fees  obtained 
by  letting  the  laboratories,  and  the 
admission  of  visitors  to  the  aquarium. 

§  18.  HOSPITALS. 

There  are  no  less  than  GO  charitable 
foundations  in  Naples,  richly  endowed, 
including  the  following  Hospitals: — 
The  S.mta  Cas<t  deijl*  Incurabili,  founded 
by  Francesca  Maria  Longo,  in  ir)21, 
and  enriched  in  later  times  by  numerous 
benefactors.  Its  ample  revenues  are 
administered  by  a  president,  and  thn>e 
governors  appomted  by  the  government. 
It  is  a  vast  establishment,  open  to  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  rank 
and  condition.  It  has  separate  wards  for 
particular  diseases,  such  as  pulmonary 
consumption,  which  is  popularly  con- 
sidered contagious.  Sometimes  there 
are  not  less  than  2000  patients,  be- 
sides large  numbers  who  are  sent  to 
various  convalescent  establishments 
belonging  to  the  hospital  in  the 
suburbs.  Ospedale  di  Gesu  Mar'm,  near 
the  museum,  a  new  hospital,  and 
it  is  said  admirably  managed.  It  is 
now  the  great  Clinical  School  of 
Naples,  attached  to  the  university, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Professors 
of  Clinical  Medicine  and  of  Surgery. 
Ospedale  dei  J^eltegriniy  in  the  Strada 
Porta  Medina,  attached  to  the  church 
of  Trinitk  dei  Pellegrini,  is  a  hos- 
pital for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  all 
classes,  and  for  accidents  generally.  It 
has  a  convalescent  establishment  at 
Torre  del  Greco,  where  the  sick  are  re- 
ceived for  eight  dtkys.—  Ospednle  dclla 
Puce,  in  the  Strada  dei  Tribunali,  built 
on  the  site  of  the  Palace  of  Ser- 
gianni  Caracciolo.  It  \6  a\«o  n^t^ 
well    managed,   axvOi    \^    OnX^^^  ioit 
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acute  medical  cases. — Ospcdale  di  S. 
KUgio,  near  the  Largo  del  Mercato, 
for  females,  with  a  Cansenatorio  for 
the  nuns  who  attend  on  the  sick. 
—  Ospeda/e  delta  Paaema  Cesarea,  in 
the  Strada  dell'  lofrawata,  for  inGrm 
tromen,  fonnded  by  Annibale  Cesareo 
in  1600.  —  Ospedale  di  Saaia  Maria 
dtlla  Fede,  in  Ibe  l.argo  of  the  same 
name,  the  Lock  Hospital. — Ospedale 
del  Borgo  di  Loreto,  in  the  street  of  that 
name,  erected  iinder  Ferdinand  11. — 
Ospedale  di  S.  Francesco,  in  the  Largo 
di  S.  Anna,  Ihe  hospital  for  the  prisone, 
formerly  a  couTent.— Osperfofe  della 
JVmiM,  in  the  Strada  de'  Sette  Dolori, 
the  Military  Hospital,  formerly  the 
fplendidmonaslerj^ofthcTrinitii.  The 
ch.  was  built  by  Grimaldi,  and  the  vesti- 
bule by  Fansafra.— Oipednfe  del  Sagra- 
mento,  in  the  Strada  dell'  Infrascata, 
another  Military  Hospital,  formerly  a 
Carmelite  Monastery. — O^iedale  de' 
Ciechi,  in  the  Chiaia,  for  the  bliod, 
fbuDded.by  Ferdinand  1.  in  1818.  200 
blind  are  here  instmcted  in  useful 
works  and  in  music  The  situation  of 
the  older  hospitals  at  Naples  is  objec- 
tionable— in  the  centre  of  a  dense  popu- 
lation, and  in  dirty  quarters  oflhe  town. 
An  International  Hospital  has  been 
opened  (1S7T)  in  the  Vico  Stretto  ai 
Miracoli,  particularly  intended  fur 
foreigners,  where  a  separate  room  of 
the  first  class  may  be  had  for  10  fr.  a 
day,  everything  included.  The  com- 
mittee includes  our  own  as  well  as  the 
Consuls  of  several  other  states. 

Albenjo  de'  Foseri,  or  Beclaaorio,  a 
vast  building  in  the  Strada  Foria,  not 
fer  from  the  Museum  and  Botanic  Gar- 
den. It  was  begun  in  1751  from 
the  designs  of  Fuga,  and  was  in- 
tended by  its  founder,  Charles  III.,  as 
an  asylum  where  all  the  poor  of  the 
kingdom  might  be  received  and  taught 
some  useful  occupation.  On  the  outside 
is  the  inscription,  "  Jiegium  toiias  regni 
paapeivm  Aoapitium."  The  bnildins 
would  have  been  J  m.  in  length,  and 
have  contained  a  ch.,  and  four  targe 
courts  wi^  fountains.  Of  this  design 
not  more  than  three-fifths  have  been 
completed.  One  side  is  occupied  by 
the  males,  the  other  by  the  females. 
Some  of  the  inaiatM  are  instructed  in  the 


also  schools  for  tl: 
and  for  mutual  instruction.  The  l>oys 
brought  up  in  it  are  generally  sent  into 
the  army.  Several  smaller  institutions 
are  dependent  on  the  Albergo  de'  Po- 
veri,  which,  with  its  dependencies,  con- 
tains about  5000  persons. 


le  prisons  of  Naples  acquired  an  un- 
enviable celebrity  during  the  three  last 
reigns  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  when 
they  became  the  receptacles  for  so  many 
eminent  persons,  accused  of  political 
offences.  Some  idea  of  the  horribte 
system  on  which  they  were  managed, 
and  the  cruelties  practised  in  them,  may 
be  formed  from  the  graphic  descriptions 
given  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  eloquent 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate 
men  so  long  immured  in  them,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  upon  the  merest  suspi- 
cion, and  which  at  the  time  produced 
such  a  feeling  of  indignation  in  Europe. 
Considerable  change  for  the  better 
has  been  already  effected,  under  the 
new  order  of  things,  but  much  remains 
to  be  done.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the 
buildings  which  had  l>eeii  converted 
into  prisons  were  little  suited  for  the 
purpose,  being  either  suppressed  con- 
vents, or  medieval  receptacles  of  crime 
and  vice,  during  the  Amgonese  and 
Spanish  rulers. 

One  of  the  princiiHil  prisons  in  Naples 
is  in  Viaa-ia,  forming  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  Castel  Capuano.  In  it  are 
confined  chiefly  prisoners  awaiting 
their  trials,  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Law  Courts.  Several  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  those  accused  of  political 


t  were   immured  here  n 
of  most  wanton  CI 


aelty. 

§  80.  THE  MCflEi™. 
[Museo  A'aitonote.) 
Open  every  day,  Sundays  included, 
from  9  to  3,  except  on  certain  great 
festivals.  Adnasiion :  free  on  Sunday, 
1  fr.  on  other  days.  General  Catalog 
(in  English)  not  very  good,  5  tr. 
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Tha  building  ii  lituted  on  the  higli 
gtxn&d  of  the  Kaun  CaTonr,  at  tin- 
eanMr  of  the  Str.  Noor*  <li  Capodi- 
BKMite  (oflutihu,  in  (  hr.  f^om  Ihe 
Piun  del  Ptebi«ciu>,  so  c).  It  was 
originnllj  commenced  in  issfi,  l<y 
FaaiaMo,  noder  the  viceroy  IJuJ,,' 
d'OlHUia,  u  a  cavalry  barrack,  but 
left  nnflniihfd  nntil  ItilU,  whcu  tin- 
viceroy  Coont  de  Lemoi  auigaed  it  t» 
the  Univertity,  and  after  the  inaugn- 
latioD  in  1616  the  buitdingwu  known 
u  the  Kiyii  Stmlii.  After  Ihe  eartli- 
qoake  of  1 688  it  vat  aied  by  the  courts, 
and  during  the  Bevolatiou  of  1701  it 
became  a  barrack.  In  176T  it  wnt 
enlarged  and  aisigned  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Public  iDitruction,  and  having 
been  nmnsed  for  a  public  Muieum. 
King  Ferdioand  IV.  la  1  TSU  removL-d 
here  the  royal  collection  of  antiquitLos 
fttim  Ci^xKlimonte  and  Portici.  AftiT 
the  reatoration  of  the  Bonrboaa,  th-.'} 
enriched  it  by  additions  from  time  ur 
lime,  and  declared  it  to  be  their  private 
property,  independent  uf  the  croKii, 
onder  the  name  of  Ihe  Museo  BoiL' 
BorionKo ;  but  Garibaldi,  when  dictalur 
in  ISGO,  proclaimed  the  Mneeam  and 
the  territory  devoted  to  the  excavatio-iis 
to  be  the  property  of  the  nation,  aiid 
increaaed  the  endowments  and  works 
connected  with  it.  OnthcconwlidBtinu 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Victor  Ema- 
noel  re-organised  the  Museum  andiri- 
clnded  in  it  the  CnmK^in  and  Santangelo 
coll»:tioi;s.  The  building  cow  bears 
the  title  of  Mioeo  Rationale,  and  on  et 
iti  present  arrangement  to  the  abk' 
direction  of  Signor  Fiorelli,  vho  hii^ 
gained  so  high  a  reputadon  in  t}R' 
^med  world  for  his  numeronsvriting:^ 
on  antiqnaj'ian  literature,  and  as  anpiT' 
intendent  of  the  eicavatioos  at  Hercu- 
laneum,  Pompeii,  &C.  The  MnBeum 
is  especially  rich  in  bronzes  and 
statues,  but  its  most  characteristic 
feature  is  the  priceless  collectiou  uf 
frescos  and  paintings,  and  other  ob- 
jects dug  up  from  Ihe  ruins  of  Pompeii 
and  Uerculanenm. 


culaneum;  (L),  Lucera;  (M),  Min* 
tumai[  (P),  Pompeii;  (S),  Stabile. 

The    large   vestibule    dividi-s    the 
building  in  half,  aud  the  16  cipolliuo 

on  modem  pedeslals.  Tlie  statue  of 
Aleiaurter  Severus  rt.,  and  the  Genius 
of  iheCltyof  Rome  1.,  were  part  of  the 
FarueBC  collection.  There  arc  smaller 
statues  of  lioman  consuls,  river-gods, 
&c. 

The  contents  of  the  MuECum   may 
be  thus  classed : — 
Grouml-floor : 

Pompeian  Frescos  and  Moeaics. 

Inscnptions, 

Fragmenls  of  Architecture. 

Marble  Sculptures  ami  ItaB-retiefs. 

Bronzes. 
Baximmt  -■ 

Egyptian  Antiqaities. 


Cumeean  Collection, 


&c. 

Beserved  Cabinet. 

Santangelo  Collection. 
Etruscan  Vases. 
Small  Bronzes. 
Papyri. 
Picture  Gallery. 

Groand  floor — rt,  of  vestibule — 
Pompeian  l^isoos  and  Maaiiio. — The 
different  pictures  are  not  yet  num- 
bered, but  are  classified  in  compart- 
ments with  Koman^  numerals.  The 
first  corridor  (see  plan,  A  1),  contains 
chiefly  mural  decorated  p^ntines  and 
arabesques,  mostly  Itom  the  Temple 
of  Isis  at  Pompeii,  In  (A3)  are 
paintings  of  animals,  birds,  fishes, 
&c  Oil.  a  large  picture  from  Ihe 
dining  hall  of  the  Villa  of  Diomed. 
Ont  of  corridor  (A  1 )  a  door  leads  into 
the  most  intereating  portion  of  the 
ancient  paintings,  contained  in  i  halls. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  paintings  fhim 
Pompdi  and  HercoUneam  leVa.'one  \(i 
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the  different  pagan  divinities,  in  the 
order  of  their  several  myths.    "The 
best  are  everywhere  formed  upon  Greek 
originals,  which  the  artist  learnt  by 
heart  and   reproduced  more    or  less 
literally ....  We  do  not  find  special 
details  anyjrhere  completely  carried 
out,  but  the  essential  is  indicated  in  a 
few  lines  with  great  force  ....  but  it 
is  not  the  complete   pictures  which 
give  the  strongest  and  most  harmonious 
impression  of  Greek  genius,  but  the 
numerous  single  figures  and  groups, 
employed  in  decoration,  which  stand 
partly  on  a  ground  of  one  colour,  and 
partly  serve  to    enliven  the  pointed 
architecture  of  little  temples,  pavilions, 
balustrades,  and  so  forth.    The  best  of 
these  can  only  belong  to  the  highest 
period  of  Greek  art,  and  were  handed 
down  for  centuries  from  one  to  another 
until  they  found  their  place  in  the 
little  town  under  Vesuvius,*' — Cic.    In 
the  farthest  hall  on  1.  (A  3)  are  some 
very  ancient  ones  found  on  the  walls  of 
tombs  at  Psestum,  Capua,  &c.     Obs, 
Samnite    processions,    and    Mercury 
taking  the  money  for  conducting  souls 
to  Hades  (P). — ^Warriors,  horses,  and 
armour   (Psestum).  —  Hephaestus  and 
Thetis  with  the  shield  of  Achilles  (P). 
— Five  monochromatic  (a  kind  of  bistre) 
paintings  on  white  marble  (H),  the  only 
known  examples  of  this  mode  of  paint- 
ing.    The   *first  represents   Theseus 
combating  the  Centaur  Eury  thion ;  the 
2nd,  (?)  Latona  meditating  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Niobids,  five  young  females, 
two  of  whom  are  playing  at  Astragali^ 
with  their  names   in  Greek,  together 
with  that  of  the  artist,  Alexander  of 
Athens.    In  the  next  hall  on  rt.  (A  4) 
dbs.  dancing  Satyrs,  Centaurs,  &c.  (P). 
— Mars  and  Venus  (P).— Bacchus  and 
Ariadne  (P). — ^The  renowned  *13  danc- 
ing girls  and  other  floating  figures  (P). 
In  the  following   hall    (A   6)  are — 
Phrixos   and  the    ram. — ^A  daughter 
giving  milk  to  her  aged  father  in  prison 
^P)._The  Myth  of  Medea  (P).    And 
in  the  next  (A  6) — Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda, and  Cassandra  (P). — Hercules 
and  Telephiis  (H).— The  youthful  Her- 
cules and  the  bnake  (H). — Theseus  and 
the  Minotaur  (H). — ^Achilles  andBriseis 
(Pl-^The  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  (P). 


The  last  of  this  range  of  halls  (A 
7)  contains 

Greek  and   Roman   Mosaics^  chiefly 
from    Pompeii  —  a    most    interesting 
series.      06s.  the  well-known  Mosaic 
of   the    Cave    Canem,    found    at  the 
entrance  of  the  House  of  the  Tragic 
Poet  at  Pompeii. — ^Phrixos  and  Helle 
(H). — A  fine    group    of   masks   and 
flower-wreaths. — A    Cat  devouring  a 
Bird  (P). — ^A  thievish  Magpie  stealing 
a  mirror  out  of  a  basket  (P). — Aerates 
riding  on  a  Tiger,  holding  a  vase  in  his 
hand  (House  of  the  Faun,  P). — ^Two 
*  Comic  Scenes  (House  of  Diomed,  P), 
with  the  name  of  the  artist,  Dioscorides 
of  Samos;  in  one  3  actors,  masked,  are 
sitting  at  a  table  ;  in  the  other,  a  man, 
two  women,  and  a  boy,  masked,  are 
playing    upon    various    instruments. 
— Choragium,  or   theatrical    rehearsal 
(P),  represents   a  Choragus   instruc/- 
ting  the  performers;   two  have  their 
masks  raised,  and    are   taking  their 
final  instructions;  another  is  putting 
on  the  tunic,  and  a  female  musician  is 
tuning  the  pipes. — Lycurgus  attacked 
by  a  panther  and  Bacchantes,  for  order- 
ing   the   vines    to    be    destroyed. — 
Theseus  in  the  Labyrinth  conquering 
the  Minotaur  (P).— A  Cockfight  (P). 
— A  Skeleton  grasping  a  vase  in  each 
hand,  supposed  to  be  oneof  the  emblems 
which  the  ancients  had  before  them  at 
their  feasts  (H). — ^A  Pavement,  repre- 
senting in  black  mosaic  on  a  white 
ground  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  with 
the  Rape  of  Europa  in  the  centre  (L). — 
The  three  Graces    (Baise). — ^A   good 
mosaic,  forming  a  portion  of  a  floor, 
representing    several    species   of  sea 
fishes. — A  large  circular  fragment  of 
a  mosaic  floor,  representing  a  lion  in 
repose  in  the  centre,  surrounded  b^ 
Cupids. — Egyptian  landscape  with  ani- 
mals. 

Returning  to  the  Hall  of  the  Paint- 
ings of  Animals  (A  2)  we  turn  to  the 

Gallery  of  Inscriptions  {Galleria  Lapi- 
daria)  (B  1),  consisting  of  a  collec- 
tion of  graffiti  and  dipinti,  scratched 
and  painted  drawings  and  inscriptions, 
mostly  taken  j&om  the  walls  of  houses 
overlooking  the  streets  at  Pompeii. 
They  relate  to  reli^ous,  political,  and 
funereal  subjects.    In  this  hall  are  the 
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two  THopean  Columns^  in  cipollino,  so 
edled  ftt>m  having  been  discovered  in 
the  villa  of  Herodus  Atticus,  called 
Triopiom,  on  the  Via  Appia,  near 
Bome  ;  they  have  each  a  Qruek  inscrip- 
tion. On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  hall  are  the  two  colossal  ^'^tdttu's  of 
Jtreua  and  Tiberius:  they  have  been 
much  restored,  the  head  of  Commodus 
being  adapted  to  the  latter. 

At  the  extremity  of  this  Gallerv 
opena,  on  1.,  anotiier  corridor,  witn 
rompeian  paintings  (A  8) ;  one  of  the 
flio«t  carious  of  which,  in  a  recess, 
IB  a  painted  square  pillar,  on  tlie 
ndes  of  which  are  represented  the 
different  operations  of  a  laundress 
or  foller,  women  washing  in  tubs  in 
the  true  Scottish  fashion  with  their 
ftet;  a  man  carrying  a  drying  cage, 
exactly  like  that  to  this  day  used  in 
Italy  lor  airing  linen ;  even  the  opera- 
tions of  drying,  pressing,  or  mangling, 
&c. ;  these  representations  were  found 
in  the  house  of  a  fuller.  On  the  walls 
of  this  recess  are  numerous  paintings  of 
masks.  There  are  several  circular  bas- 
reliefs  in  plaster  from  Pompeii  on  the 
walls  of  tills  hall,  and  fragments  of 
lovely  figures  and  arabesques. 

Returning  to  the  Gallery  of  Inscrip- 
tionsy  we  pass  between  the  statues  of 
Atreus  and  Tiberius,  mentioned  above, 
into  a  series  of  halls,  also  covered  with 
inscriptions,  called  the  Musco  Kpijra- 
phioOf  and  containing  also  the  famous 
statues  of  the  Farnese  Bull  and  Hercules, 

Taming  to  the  1.  from  the  centre  one  of 
these  halls  ( B  2),  the  following  are  among 
the  most  interesting  inscriptions  in  the 
8  halls  (B  3,  B  4,  B  5)  -.—Memorials 
from  Herculaneum  relative  to  the 
construction  of  its  Basilica  by  Marcus 
Nonius  BalbuS,  and  the  rebuilding  of 
its  Temple  of  Cybele  (Mater  Deum) 
in  the  17th  year  of  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian, after  having  been  thrown  down 
m  A.D.  61  by  the  earthquake  which 
preceded  its  total  destruction  in  a.d. 
79. — A  curious  set  of  standard  measures 
of  capacity,  set.  up  in  the  Forum 
of  Pompeii  by  Clodius  Flaccus  and 
Narcseus  Aurelianus  Caledus  the 
Duumvirs,  by  order  of  the  Decurions. 
— ^Inscriptions,  in  beautifully  formed 
letters,  tp  L.  Mammius  Kufus,  who 


repaired  the  basilica  at  Pompeii,  and 
the  theatre,  with  its  orchestra,  at  his 
own  expense,  jtccuniu  sua ;  to  M.  Hol- 
conius  Kufus  Celer,  who  did  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  Crjfftiu  and  Trihu- 
Italia  ;  and  to  N.  Popidius,  who  rebuilt 
the  Temple  of  Isis,  destroyed,  tl'RIL£ 
MOTv  coNLAPSVM,  also  by  the  earth- 
quake of  A.D.  CI. 

In  the  last  hall  to  the  1.  (B  5),  is 
the  famous  Toro  Farnksk,  or  Farnkse 
Bull.  This  celebrated  group  is  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  monuments  of  antiquity. 
He  tells  us  that  it  was  brought  from 
Rhodes  to  Home,  and  was  the  joint 
work  of  the  Khodian  sculptors  Apol- 
Ifmius  and  Tanriscus  (3rd  cent.  B.C.), 
who  cut  it  from  a  single  block  of 
marble.  Asinius  PoUio,  one  of  the 
greatest  patrons  of  art  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  is  believed  to  have  pur- 
chased it.  It  was  found  in  the  Thermm 
of  Caracalla,  much  injured,  in  the 
reign  of  Pope  Paul  III.  (Alessandro 
Farnese;,  1 546.  The  principal  restora- 
tions were  executed,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Michael  Angelo,  by 
Bianchi,  who  added  the  head  of  the 
Bull,  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  of 
Dirce,  a  great  portion  of  the  figures 
of  Amphion  and  Zethus,  and  the  whole 
of  that  of  Antiope  except  the  feet. 
Thus  restored,  the  group  was  placed 
in  the  court  of  the  Farnese  Palace  at 
Bome,  where  it  served  to  decorate  a 
fountain.  In  1786  it  was  brought  to 
Naples,  and  placed  in  the  Villa  Keale, 
and  thence  removed  in  1832  to  this 
museum.  It  is  the  largest  ancient 
piece  of  statuary  in  Italy,  and  measures 
12  ft.  by  9  ft.  The  subject  is  the  tale 
of  the  revenge  of  Antiope  and  her  two 
sons  (Zethus  and  Amphion)  on  Dirce, 
for  having  seduced  the  affections  of 
her  husband  Lycus  King  of  Thebes, 
who,  being  enamoured  of  her,  had 
despised  and  repudiated  his  (^ueen. 
Her  two  sons,  enraged  at  the  insult 
offered  to  their  mother,  resolved  on 
tying  their  victim  to  the  horns  of  a 
bull.  But  Antiope  interposed,  and 
prevailed  with  the  young  men  to 
restrain  the  animal,  and  unbind  her 
rival.  Several  animals  axe  xe^x^'BeoXft^ 
in  relief  round  the  \>a&Q. 
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In  the  first  hall  to  the  rt.  of  the 
central  hall  (B  6)  are  the  celebrated 
Heracleian  Tables^  as  they  are  called, 
being  two  oblong  plates  of  bronze, 
found,  iu  1732,  at  Luce,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Salandrella,  in  Calabria,  near 
the  site  of  ancient  Heracleia.  The 
first  Table,  engraved  300  years  before 
our  era,  describes  a  field  sacred  to 
Bacchus,  which  had  been  appropriated 
by  some  inhabitants  of  Heracleia;  it 
records  the  steps  taken,  in  a  general 
assembly  of  the  citizens  to  restore  the 
land  to  its  religious  uses,  to  define  its 
boundaries,  to  settle  the  terms  on 
which  it  was  to  be  let,  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  to  be  cultivated,  &c. 
The  second  Table  records  the  same 
arrangements  in  regard  to  a  field 
sacred  to  Minerva.  Both  inscrip- 
tions are  in  Greek.  The  reverse  side 
of  the  latter  has  on  it  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, a  fragment  of  the  Lex  Serviiia, 
enacted  B.C.  45,  relative  to  the  cen- 
sus of  the  population  of  towns, 
to  the  distribution  of  bread  and  the 
making  of  the  roads:  it  is  a  most 
important  document  for  the  ancient 
municipal  laws  of  Italy.  A  portion  of 
the  first  table  had  been  sold  at  Kome 
in  1735  to  one  of  the  Fairfax  family, 
who  carried  it  to  England,  where  it  was 
published  by  Maittaire  in  1736.  The 
Cavaliere  Guevara  recovered  it,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Charles  III. 

In  the  next  Hall  (B  7),  is  the  Ercole 
Farnese  or  Farnkse  Hercules,  the 
work,  according  to  the  inscription,  of 
Glycon  of  Athens.  It  was  brought  by 
Caracalla  from  Athens  to  adorn  his 
Thermae,  and  was  found  among  their 
ruins  in  1540,but  the  legs  were  wanting. 
Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese  employed 
Michael  Angelo  to  supply  them,  and 
from  his  model  in  terracotta  the  missing 
limbs  were  executed  and  added  to  the 
figure  by  Guglielmo  della  Porta. 
Twenty  years  afterwards  the  original 
legs  were  found  in  a  well,  3  m.  from 
the  baths,  on  the  property  of  the  Bor- 
ghese  family;  but  Michael  Angelo 
was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  resto- 
rations of  Guglielmo  della  Porta  that 
he  would  not  sdlow  them  to  be  replaced. 
The  antique  legs  remained  iu  the  I 
possession  of  the  Borghese  fi&mily  un- ' 


til  a  few  years  since,  when  the  present 
Prince  Borghese  presented  them  to  the 
King  of  Naples.  This  celebrated  statue 
represents  Hercules  resting  on  his  club, 
which  seems  to  bend  beneath  his  pon- 
derous arms ;  while  the  expression  of 
complete  fatigue,  both  in  the  counten- 
ance and  limbs,  is  combined  with  a 
display  of  strength,  even  in  repose, 
which  is  perfectly  supernatural.    Upon 
the  rock  upon  which  rests  Uie  club 
is  inscribed  the  name  of  the  Athenian 
sculptor  Glycon.    Few  statues  of  an- 
tiquity   were    so    admired    by    the 
ancients  themselves  as  the  Hercules 
of   Glycon.      It   was    impressed    on 
the    money  of    Athens,    and    after- 
wards   on    the    coins    of   Caracalla; 
there    is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Romans    had    many    copies    of    the 
statue  executed  b^  their  best  artists. 
One    of    them    is    in    the    Palazzo 
Pitti  at  Florence,  and  there  is  a  small 
bronze  copy  in  the  Villa  Albani  at 
Rome.    In  modern  times   much  has 
been  written  on  the  powerful  execution 
of  the  statue,  and  it  has  been  often 
described  as  a  masterpiece  of  sculpture. 
But  the  anatomist  John  Bell  maintains 
that  it  is  unworthy  of  such  praise,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  not  true  to  nature. 
Amongst  the  inscriptions  in  this  hall 
is  a  very  curious  Calendar  (F) :    it 
consists  of  a  square  block  of  white 
marble,  on  the  4  sides  of  which  have 
been  inscribed  the  12  months  of  the 
year:  at  the  head  of  the  column  of 
each    month  is  a    relief  of  the  cor- 
responding sign  of  the  zodiac,  followed 
by  the  name  of  the  month,  with  the 
number  of  its   da^,  the  nones,  and 
the  mean  length  m  hours  of  the  day 
and  night ;  the  designation  of  the  sign 
of  the  zodiac,  the  name  of  the  tutelary 
divinity,  the  most  important  agricultu- 
ral occupations  of  the  month,  and  its 
principal  religious  festival.    Thus  we 
see  that  January  had  31  days,  that  the 
nones  were  on  the  5th,  the  hoars  of 
the  day  9}  and  of  the  night  14f,  that 
the  reeds  and  canes  were  to  be  cat 
down,  that  the  sun  was  in  Capricomas, 
that  Juno  was  the  tutelary  divinity,  and 
that  the  Penates  were  to  be  sacrificed 
to.    This  calendar  is  interesting  also 
as  showing  the  period  of  Uie  sowine 
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and  reaping ;  thus  we  see  the  former, 
Sementes  Triticarice^  in  November,  and 
the  latter,  Vicia  Pubniarium,  Secatur, 
and  Segetes  Lttstrantur,  in  May ;  iu  Sept. 
the  apples  are  gathered,  ponm  kgiuU ; 
ihowing  that  it  was  made  for  the  dis- 
tiiet — the  environs  of  Rome — iu  which 
it  was  fonnd.  Near  the  spiral  staircase 
are  some  public  measures  for  coru,  &c., 
with  an  inscription  showing  that  they 
were  legalized  at  the  capitol.  In  the 
f^ass  case,  obs,  2  small  plates  of  bronze, 
containing  forms  of  discharge  {honestcB 
missiones)  given  to  Roman  soldiers. 

Returning  to  the  centre  hall  (B  2),  a 
dreolar  staircase  leads  to  the  basement 
foot,  in  which  are  3  halls  containing 
the 

CoHection  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  and 
Early  Christian  Inscriptions.  In  the 
l8t  hall  are  Christian  Inscriptions  from 
the  Catacombs  of  Borne,  Naples,  Capua, 
&c  The  most  remarkable  among  the 
Egyptian  Antiquities  are:  In  the  2nd 
hall, — Small  statue  of  Isis,  with  gilt  and 
coloured  drapery,  holding  the  sistrum 
in  the  right  hand,  and  the  keys  of  the 
Nile  in  the  left  (P). — ^A  statue  of  Jupiter 
Serapis,  seated  on  his  throne,  with  his 
right  hand  resting  on  the  head  of 
Cerberus,  found  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  Serapeon  at  Pozzuoli. — Frog  iu 
nero  antico,  found  in  Egypt,  Grecian  (?) 
(B). — 8  sacred  Ibises  from  the  Temple 
of  Isis  (P). — Mummy  cases. — Statuettes 
of  deities  and  sacred  animals  in  bronze 
and  lapis-lazuli.  In  the  3rd  hall, — ^A 
Pastophorus,  or  Egyptian  priest,  in 
black  basalt,  one  of  the  fine  examples 
of  this  numerous  class  of  statues  (F). 
-—A  sepulchral  monument  in  granite 
with  bas-reliefs  of  22  figures  ana  hiero- 
glyphics (B) ;  it  has  the  name  of  Ra- 
meses  VI. — ^The  so-called  Tablet  of  Isis, 
with  14  sculptured  figures,  and  20  lines 
of  hieroglyphics  (P;.  —  A  celebrated 
Papyrus,  in  Greek,  which  dates  from 
the  2nd  or  3rd  cent,  of  our  era,  and 
which  Schow  states  to  have  been  found 
in  a  subterranean  building  at  Memphis, 
with  40  others,  enclosed  in  a  box  of 
sycamore-wood.  They  were  offered 
for  sale  to  a  merchant  who,  not  knowing 
their  value,  purchased  this  one  only,  and 
sent  it  to  Cardinal  Borgia :  the  others 
were  destroyed  in  lighting  the  pipes  of 


the  Turks.  The  Greek  characters  are 
most  valuable  for  their  antiquity.  The 
manuscript  is  written  iu  columns,  and 
contains  the  names  of  the  workmen 
who  constructed  the  dykes  and  canals 
of  the  Nile. — Group  of  a  Pastophorus 
and  an  Isiac  priestess  in  basalt.  In 
the  glass  cases  are  scarabai,  necklaces, 
&c.  The  walls  of  these  two  halls  are 
painted  in  the  old  Egyptian  style. 

Returning  to  the  ground-floor,  we 
pass  across  the  Gallery  of  Inscriptions 
into  a  large  hall  (0),  forming  the 
centre  of  this  half  of  the  building,  and 
containing  a  number  of  remarkable 
Fragments  of  Architecture.  Traversing 
this  hall,  we  again  reach  the  vestibule. 

We  now  turn  to  that  portion  of  the 
building  on  the  1.  of  the  vestibule  con- 
taining the 

Ancient  Marble  Statues  {Rac- 
colti  dei  Marmi).  The  different  ob- 
jects are  unfortunately  not  yet  num- 
bered, and  are  moreover  constantly 
being  changed  about  to  suit  some  new 
principle  of  arrangement.  The  follow- 
ing was  the  arrangement  in  May,  1872, 
but  if  the  visitor  should  experience 
any  difficulty  in  finding  an  object,  he 
had  better  apply  to  the  custode  of  the 
room.  The  nrst  door  on  the  1.  of  the 
vestibule  from  the  entrance  leads  into 
a  long  corridor  called 

The  Hall  of  the  Emperors  (D  1),  an 
interesting  collection ;  for  although 
many  of  the  objects  in  it  are  in- 
ferior as  works  of  art,  they  afford  a 
good  opportunity  of  studying  the  fea- 
tures of  the  rulers  of  the  Roman 
World.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
may  be  noticed:  Julius  Cassar,  a 
colossal  bust,  considered  by  Visconti, 
who  describes  it,  as  the  finest  likeness 
known  of  the  great  Dictator :  it  repre- 
sents the  Roman  hero  of  middle  age, 
with  the  hair  still  upon  his  forehesS  : 
the  countenance  serene  and  beaming 
with  intelligence  (F).— Statue  of  Vi- 
tellius. — Colossal  bust  of  Hadrian  (F). 
— ^Bust  of  M.  Aur.  Carinus,  or  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius. — Heroic  statue  of  Tiberius ; 
and  another  of  the  same  emperor^ 
holding  a  cornucopia. — Colossal  sitting 
statue  of  Claudius  (?),  found  without 
the  head  and  arms:  it  vr«&  \Yi&  ^\%X 
large   statue    ioun^^    ^X  ^  vs^  Sx. 
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became  the  basis  of  the  collection 
subsequently  formed.  —  Statue  of 
Trajan^  or  rather  a  Torso  with  the 
head  of  Trajan  added  by  the  restorer. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  bas-relief 
on  the  cuirass,  representing  Minerva 
between  two  dancing  figures  (M). — 
Bust  of  Lucius  Verus,  curious  from 
the  minute  workmanship  of  the  beard. 
— A  fine  statue  of  Lucius  Verus,  with 
a  head  of  great  expression  (F). — 
Good  bust  of  Probus. —  A  statue  of 
Caligula :  interesting  from  its  having 
been  preserved  to  our  time,  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Romans 
to  blot  out  the  memory  of  the  op- 
pressor by  destroying  every  statue 
or  representation  of  him.  This  one 
was  found  in  fragments  at  Min- 
turnsB,  the  greater  part  lying  in  the 
yard  of  an  osteria,  while  the  head  was 
being  used  by  the  ferrymen  on  the  Ga- 
rigliano  to  steady  the  wheels  of  the  car- 
riages which  passed  the  river  in  their 
boat.  The  whole  were  put  together  by 
Brunelli,  who  restored  the  legs,  the  1. 
hand,  the  rt.  arm,  the  neck,  the  beard, 
and  the  1.  ear.  The  countenance  is  that 
of  low  cunning  and  meanness  ;  the  ar- 
mour is  fine,  and  embellished  with  a 
spirited  bas-relief  representing  a  horse 
(probably  the  favourite  one  which  Cali- 
gula made  a  senator)  pounced  upon  by 
a  griffon,  while  a  soldier  in  vain  en- 
deavours to  hold  him  by  the  bridle. 
Bust  of  Gallienus ;  a  finely  executed 
work  for  the  period  (C).  —  Lucius 
Verus,  a  noble  statue,  wearing  a 
cuirass  decorated  with  two  griflfbns, 
and  a  Gorgon's  head  (F).  —  A 
colossal  seated  statue  in  the  attitude 
and  costume  of  Jupiter,  restored  with 
a  modem  head  as  Augustus,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  sculptor  intended 
to  represent  his  apotheosis  as  a  piece 
of  flattery  to  him  while  living.  The 
only  authority  for  it  is  an  antique  cameo 
in  which  Augustus  is  so  represented 
(H). 

From  the  Hall  of  the  Emperors  we 
pass  into  a  long  corridor  running  along 
the  whole  west  side  of  the  building, 
and  called 

The   Portico    of  ^  the    Balbi   (D  2), 

from    the    equestrian    statues    of  M. 

Nonius  Bsilbus  and  I4s  son, — ^At  the 


end  wall,  1.,  colossal  statue  of  a  Dacian 
King. — ^At  the  sides,  2  kneeling  carya- 
tide  figures,  in  Pavonazzetto  marble, 
with  heads  and  hands  of  black  basalt. — 
In  the  centre,  Equestrian  Statue  of  M, 
Nonius  Bdhus  the  elder,  found  in  the 
Basilica  at  Herculaneum ;  on  the  pede- 
stal is  an  inscription  setting  forth  his 
name  and  dignities  of  Praetor  and 
Proconsul.  The  head  and  hand  were 
missing,  and  were  supplied  from 
another  ancient  statue. — To  the  rt., 
Family  of  Balbus ;  his  mother,  a  robed 
statue  in  Greek  marble,  with  the  inscrip^ 
tion,  Vicyria  A.  F.  Archad,  matri  Balbi, 
D.D.,  and  4  of  his  daughters ;  one  of  the 
statues  has  marks  of  gilding  on  the  hair. 
It  would  appear  from  the  arrangement 
of  the  female  figures,  and  from  their 
having  been  all  found  in  the  theatre, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Herculaneum 
displayed  their  esteem  for  this  family 
by  placing  their  statues  there,  under  the 
allegorical  figures  of  different  Muses. — > 
To  the  1.,  Busts  of  celebrated  Greeks  ; 
good  ones  of,  in  the  lowest  row, 
Euripides f  Demosthenes  ;  2nd  row,  Lysias, 
Herodotust  Posidonius,  with  a  Greek 
inscription;  3rd  row,  Solon,  Themistocles, 
Archimedes. — Close  by,  a  good  Hermes  of 
Socrates,  with  a  Greek  inscription. — On 
a  pedestal  in  the  centre,  a  double 
Hermes  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides^ 
with  a  Greek  inscription. — Sitting 
statue  of  the  dramatic  poet  Moschion. — 
To  the  1.,  Busts  of  celebrated  Romans; 
good  ones  of,  in  the  lowest  row,  Scipio, 
Brutus,  Seneca. — Statue  of  Vabius  Pop- 
licola  (H). — ^To  the  rt,  good  statue  in 
a  military  costume,  of  Marcus  Holconius 
Bufus,  a  military  tribune,  and  patron 
of  Pompeii,  raised  to  him,  as  we  are 
told  by  the  inscription  underneath, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city. — 
The  Priestess  Eumachia,  a  fine  statue 
erected  by  the  dyers  in  her  Portico 
at  Pompeii  (p.  220).-— In  the  centre. 
Equestrian  Status  of  Marcus  Nonius 
Balbus,  the  younger.  At  the  time  of 
the  French  invasion  (1799),  while  the 
statue  was  in  the  psdace  of  Portici, 
the  head  of  Balbus  was  struck  by 
a  cannon-ball  and  dashed  to  pieces, 
but  the  loss  was  repaired  by  the  sculp- 
tor Brunelli,  who  collected  the  frag- 
ments, and  from  them  made  a  c^uit, 
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from  which  the  present  head  was  ac- 
curately modellea.  The  inscription  on 
the  pedestal  shows  that  this  statue, 
like  all  the  others  of  the  family  of 
the  Balbi,  was  erected  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. 

Taming  to  the  rt.,  we  enter  another 
corridor  called 

The  Hall  of  the  Capolavori  (D  3)  from 
its  containing  the  masterpieces  (capola- 
vor%)  of  ancient  sculpture  belonging  to 
the  Museum. — On  the  1.,  Torso  of  Venus, 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  Greek  art  of 
the  4th  cent.  B.C. — A  finely  executed 
host  of  Caracalla ;  fully  expressive  of 
ferocious  passions  and  habitual  cruel^ 
(F).  This  bust  has  been  very  mucn 
praised  by  Winckelmann,  as  worthy  of 
Lysippus. — Striking  bust  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  from  Cumse. — Statue  of  AntinouSf 
like  that  of  the  Capitol,  a  very  graceful 
and  life-like  statue,  though  much 
restored.  There  is  an  air  of  melancholy 
about  the  features,  but  the  limbs  are 
beautifully  executed  (F). — A  semi- 
heroic  statue  oi Pallas  Athene,  in  Parian 
marble,  found  at  Velletri,  and  pur- 
chased for  7200/.,  the  arms  and  breast 
new  (F). — ^The  well-known  bust  of  Ho- 
mer, a  beautiful  work  of  art. — Psyche, 
a  fragment  full  of  feeling,  grace,  and 
beauty,  found  at  the  amphitheatre 
at  Capua.  The  surpassing  loveliness 
of  the  countenance  is  combined  with 
elegance  of  form  and  delicacy  of 
attitude.  It  would  seem,  from  the 
posture  of  the  figure  and  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance,  as  if  a 
Cupid  stood  on  her  right,  and  they 
were  apparently  in  conversation.  It  is 
probably  the  most  beautiful  representa- 
tion of  Psyche  in  existence. — Cele- 
brated statue,  by  some  thought  to  be  of 
iEscHiNES,  by  others  of  Aristides,  dis- 
covered in  the  Villa  of  the  Papyri  at 
Herculaneum.  It  is  as  grand  an  em- 
bodiment of  high  intellectual  power 
and  calm  dignity  of  character  as  was 
ever  expressed  in  marble.  The  coun- 
tenance is  placid  and  dignified,  the 
curling  of  the  hair  and  beard  graceful, 
the  drapery  exquisite.  Canova  con- 
sidered it  one  of  the  most  marvellous 
monuments  of  ancient  art. — Statue  of 
Venus,  from  the  amphitheatre  at  Capua; 
idp  pose,  anns,  and  ps^rt  of  the  robe 


were  restored  by  Bninelli,  who  put  a 
lance  in  the  leu  hand,  and  made  the 
right  rest  on  a  plaster  Love.  The  god- 
dess is  regarding  herself  in  the  shield 
of  Mars,  which  is  resting  on  her  knee ; 
beneath  her  foot  is  his  helmet. — Statue 
of  Adonis,  from  the  amphitheatre  at 
Capua  ;  a  beautifully  -  finished  and 
finely-proportioned  Greek  work  of  art, 
much  restored  by  Call. — The  cele- 
brated statue  of  tne  Gladiator,  from 
Herculaneum,  perhaps  a  copy  of  the 
spear-bearer  of  Polycletes,  or  of  the 
Athenian  sculptor  Cresilas ;  it  is  a 
most  beautifully-proportioned  statue* 
and  remarkable  for  its  noble  and  at  the 
same  time  simple  and  unpretending 
pose. — Statuette  of  Artemis  or  Diana,  in 
a  very  archaic  style,  found  in  1760  in  a 
small  temple  at  Pompeii;  there  are 
vestiges  of  colouring,  and  the  hair 
appears  to  have  been  gilded ;  the  atti- 
tude is  very  characteristic  of  the  god- 
dess.— A  remarkable  archaic  statue  of 
Pallas,  from  Herculaneum.  —  Group 
called  Orestes  and  Electra,  The  Orestes 
is  supposed  to  be  copied  from  the  same 
original  as  that  which  served  for  the 
statue  of  Orestes  in  the  Villa  Albani 
at  Rome  with  the  name  of  Stephanos, 
a  pupil  of  Praxiteles. — Colossal  bust 
of  Juno,  a  splendid  example  of  the 
Homeric  goddess.  —  Aristogeiton  and 
Harmodius  (F),  a  famous  group,  per- 
haps copied  from  the  original  work  by 
Antenor  at  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
carried  away  by  Xerxes,  480  b.c,  or 
from  that  by  Kritios,  which  re- 
placed it ;  both  statues  have  been  par- 
tially restored.  —  The  4  following 
figures  (F)  are  supposed  by  some  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  coronation 
present  of  Attains,  King  of  Pergamos, 
to  Athens,  in  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.,  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  sculptures,  illus- 
trating the  struggle  for  supremacy  that 
took  place  between  the  various  bar- 
barian powers  and  the  Greeks  and  their 
divinities.  The  scenes  were  arranged 
in  a  tableau  along  the  S.  wall  of  the 
Acropolis;  the  first  represented  the 
war  between  the  Gods  and  the  Giants, 
the  second  the  Battle  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  Amazons,  the  third 
the  Battle  of  MaTal\ion,  wv^  ^^  ^av«\\v 
the  Overthrow  oi  \3[ie  G«o\%  Vo^'^l^^ss 
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by  Attains.  Following  ont  this  snp- 
pofiition,  the  statne  called  the  Over- 
throum  Giant  belonged  to  the  1st  group ; 
over  his  left  arm  hangs  a  panther  skin, 
and  his  right  grasps  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 
The  Dead  Amazon  formed  part  of  the 
2nd  group  ;  she  has  fallen  backwards 
across  the  spear  that  caused  her  death,her 
own  lying  broken  beside  her,  the  bared 
right  breast  shows  the  death  wound. 
The  Fallen  Persian  belonged  to  the  3rd 
group  ;  the  bonnet,  shoes,  trousers,  and 
crooked  sabre  seem  to  show  him  to  be 
an  Eastern ;  the  position  ef  the  body 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  had  not  fallen 
suddenly,  but  sunk  gradually  down. 
To  the  4th  group  may  be  assigned  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  statues,  that 
called  the  Wounded  Gladiator  ;  it  is 
full  of  feeling,  and  painfully  true  to 
nature ;  the  head  probably  belonged  to 
another  statue.  All  these  statues  have 
been  slightly  repaired. — The  Venus 
Callipyge,  found  on  the  site  of  the 
Golden  House  of  Nero  at  Rome,  and 
long  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
Venuses  of  Praxiteles.  The  rt.  leg, 
the  1.  arm,  the  whole  of  the  1.  hand, 
and  the  head  are  restorations.  Not- 
withstanding these  extensive  additions, 
the  statue  is  a  very  graceful  group,  and 
worthy  of  its  fame. — A  Faun  carrying 
the  boy  Bacchus  on  his  shoulderSy  a  charm- 
ing group  of  Greek  workmanship  (F), 
well  restored  by  Albaccini  from  an- 
tiques of  the  same  subject.  The  Faun 
holds  in  his  hands  the  cymbals;  his 
laughing  countenance  is  turned  towards 
the  boy,  who  grasps  with  one  hand  the 
Faunas  hair  to  maintain  his  position,  and 
with  the  other  holds  out  a  bunch  of 
grapes  with  a  tantalising  and  yet  play- 
ful air,  while  he  looks  down  upon  the 
Faun's  laughing  face  with  an  arch  and 
affectionate  expression,  which  is  nature 
itself. — The  sitting  Statue  of  Agrip- 
pina,  the  wife  of  Germanicus.  This 
figure  was  considered  by  Winckelmann 
finer  than  those  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Capitol  or  at  the  Villa  Albani.  She  sits 
in  a  cushioned  chair  of  simple  but  ele- 
gant form ;  her  posture  is  easy,  graceful, 
and  dignified ;  her  hands  are  clasped  and 
resting  in  her  lap ;  the  drapery  is  finely 
disposed,  and  the  whole  expression  is 
tJl^t  ofpeDsWe  resignation. — TheToRSo 


Farnese,  or  the  Torso  of  Bacchus 
(F),  a  masterpiece  of  art,  regarded  by 
some  as  a  work  of  Phidias.  Nothing 
can  be  more  elegant  than  the  graceful 
attitude  of  the  neck  and  the  body,  or 
more  soft  and  true  to  nature  than  the 
exquisite  delicacy  of  the  flesh. 

Returning  to  the  S.  end  of  the 
Hall  of  the  Balbi,  we  turn  to  the  rt. 
into  a  series  of  halls  parallel  to  it. 

1st  Hall  (D  4),  containing  statues  of 
Divinities  and  bas-reliefs. — ^To  the  1., 
statues  of  Apollo ;  one  of  Apollo  Musa^ 
geteSf  in  green  basalt;  Apollo,  in  the  act 
of  repose,  bends  his  right  arm  grace- 
fully over  his  head,  and  suspends  his 
lyre  with  the  left. — Statues  of  Ceres. — 
Statues  of  Jupiter. — On  the  rt.,  Statues 
of  Diana ;  Statue  of  the  Ephesian  Diana^ 
in  oriental  alabaster,  with  the  head, 
hands,  and  feet  of  bronze.  This  spe- 
cimen of  Roman  sculpture  is  in 
the  highest  state  of  preservation 
even  in  the  minutest  details.  The  cha- 
racteristic emblems  of  the  JDea  Matrix, 
whence  arose  the  epithet  of  multimamn 
mea,  are  also  well  preserved.  The  head 
is  surmounted  by  a  species  of  circular 
diadem  with  eight  chimeeras;  and 
there  are  three  lions  on  each  arm.  On 
the  breast  are  various  zodiacal  signs, 
with  four  winged  female  figures, 
supposed  to  typify  the  seasons. — Bust 
of  Alexander  the  Great  as  the  son 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  with  two  small 
horns  projecting  from  the  hair:  the 
wry  neck,  which  is  very  evident,  and 
the  dignified,  but  pensive  features, 
which  are  so  well  known  from  other 
examples,  leave  little  doubt  that  this  is 
a  true  likeness  of  Alexander,  flattered 
by  the  insignia  of  his  assumed  divinity. 
It  is  of  the  Roman  period  (H). 

2nd  Rail  (D  5).  Statues  of  Divini- 
ties.' Several  statues  of  Venus,  most  of 
them  as  Venus  Anadyomene ;  they  have 
all  been  much  restored,  and  many  are 
evidently  portrait  statues. — Statuette  of 
Venus  Victrix. — Crouching  Venus  and 
Cupid,  Sitting  statue  of  Mars,  sword 
in  hand. — Statue  of  Bacchus.  Bacchus 
and  Ampelus  (restored  erroneously  as 
a  Cupid),  a  fine  group  (F) ;  the  same 
subject  as  in  the  gallery  at  Florence, 
but  in  a  better  style. 

3rd  ffall  (D  6).     Sat^s,  Cupids, 
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Atlas,  and  others. — On  the  1.,  Hermes 
of  Bearded  Bacchus  (H). — Pan  teaching 
Bacchus  to  play  the  flute. — Sittiruj 
SUenus,  with  cornucopia. — Statues  and 
Basts  of  Satyrs.— Ganymede  and 
THE  Eagle,  full  of  grace  and  beauty 
beyond  almost  any  other  example  of 
the  same  subject  (F). — Charming  statue 
of  a  sleeping  Cupid, — Cupid  entangled 
-in  the  folds  of  a  dolphin;  a  cunous 
and  well-executed  group,  but  much  re- 
stored (F). — Statue  of  Atlas  sustain- 
ing a  celestial  globe ;  a  very  interesting 
monument  oi  Roman  science,  and 
one  of  interest  to  the  student  of 
ancient  astronomy.  Of  the  47  con- 
stellations known  to  the  ancients, 
42  may  be  recognised ;  the  five  want- 
ing are  Ursa  major,  Ursa  minor, 
Sagittarius,  £quus,  and  Canis  minor. 
The  date  of  this  sculpture  is  probably 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Hadrian  (F). 
— JEsculapius  (F),  a  fine  statue  said  to 
have  been  found  in  the  island  of  the 
Tiber  at  Rome,  where  there  was  a 
temple  of  that  divinity. 

4.th  Hall  (D  7),  called  of  the  Muses, 
from  its  containing  a  number  of 
statues  of  the  Muses,  chiefly  from  Her- 
culaneum. — Those  of  Calliope,  Mnemo- 
syne and  Melpomene  are  good ;  all  have 
been  restored. — Statue  of  Meleager  in 
rosso  antico,  —  Hercules  and  Omphale 
(H).  ^-Hercules  and  lole  (F).  This  group 
is  supposed  to  have  supplied  Tasso 
with  the  ideas  of  his  fine  description 
in  the  Oerusalemme,  canto  xvi. 

hth  Hall  (D  8),  called  that  of  the 
Flora,  from  its  containing  the  colossal 
statue  known  as  the  Fabnese  Flora, 
found  in  the  Thermae  of  Caracalla  at 
Rome,  and  celebrated  as  a  master- 
piece of  ancient  Roman  sculpture. 
Though  upwards  of  12  feet  in  height, 
it  is  so  nnely  proportioned  and  so 
graceful,that  the  unnatural  effect  of  its 
large  dimensions  is  not  felt.*  The  head, 
the  arms,  and  the  feet  were  supplied  by 
Delia  Porta  and  Albaccini,  who,  with- 
out any  authority,  gave  it  the  character 
of  Flora.  Visconti  thought  that  it  was 
intended  to  represent  Hope.  Winckel- 
mann  considered  it  one  of  the  Muses,  and 
others  have  pronounced  it  a  Venus  or  a 
Hebe.  In  the  centre  of  this  hall  is  the 
SO  ca]le4  Mosaic  of  the  Battle  of 


THE  l88n8,fonnd  in  1831,  in  the  House  of 
the  Faun  at  Pompeii.  It  is  the  grandest 
mosaic  yet  discovered,  and  measures 
more  than  17  ft.  by  8  ft.  It  is  a  most 
spirited  and  interesting  composition, 
representing  a  battle  between  Greeks 
and  barbarians,  probably  the  victory  of 
Alexander  over  Darius.  The  figures 
of  both  warriors  and  horses  are  full  of 
life  and  action.  Three  figures  are  con- 
spicuous : — that  which  is  supposed  to 
he  the  Macedonian  King,  who,  charging 
bareheaded,  in  the  midst  of  the  fight 
has  transfixed  with  his  lance  the 
Persian  general  before  he  could  mount 
a  second  horse,  which  an  attendant  had 
brought  to  replace  the  one  which  has 
been  wounded  under  him,  whilst  Darius 
is  hurried  away  in  his  chariot,  the 
horses  of  which  are  being  urged  by  the 
charioteer  to  precipitate  flight.  One 
war  chariot  only  is  introduced,  corre- 
sponding with  the  account  of  the  battle 
given  by  Q.  Curtius.  The  colouring  is 
most  vivid,  but  "the  highest  merit  of 
this  work,  unique  in  its  kind,  is  not  to 
be  sought  for  in  faultless  drawing,  or 
in  the  expressiveness  of  each  single 
figure,  but  rather  in  the  power  with 
^hich  a  momentous  crisis  is  presented 
to  us  with  the  slightest  possible  means. 
On  the  rt.,  by  the  turn  given  to  the 
chariot  and  horses,  and  by  some  telling 
attitudes  and  gestures,  a  picture  of 
helplessness  and  consternation  is  given 
which  could  not  be  more  significant 
or,  save  in  an  outward  sense,  more 
complete.  On  the  1.  (unhappily  much 
defaced),  the  victors  press  forward 
with  confident  and  resistless  force," — 
Cic,  The  border  represents  a  river, 
with  a  crocodile,  hippopotamus,  ich- 
neumon, ibises,  &c. 

6th  Hall  (D  9),  containing  bas-reliefs. 
In  the  centre  is  the  splendid  Vase  of 
Salpion,  covered  with  bas-reliefs  repre- 
senting the  Birth  of  Bacchus.  Mer- 
cury is  represented  consigning  the 
infant  child  to  the  nymph  Nysa,  with 
Bacchantes  and  Fauns  playing  on  mu- 
sical instruments,  who  are  rejoicing  at 
the  birth.  A  graceful  wreath  of  vme- 
leaves  and  tendrils  surrounds  the  rim 
of  the  vase.  Over  the  central  group  of 
figuresis  inscribed  thenameofl&«&\)^^ 
tor,  Salpion  ot  AlYvens.    T\i%a  uo\i\^ 
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specimen  of  Greek  art,  which  has  been 
described  by  Montfaucon,  Spon,  and 
other  writers,  was  found  among  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Formiae,  in  the  bay  of 
Gaeta,  and  it  lay  for  a  long  time  on  the 
beach,  where  it  was  used  by  the  boat- 
men to  moor  their  boats:  the  marks 
of  the  ropes  are  still  distinctly  visible. 
It  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  ca- 
thedral of  Gaeta,  where  it  was  used 
as  a  baptismal  font.  It  stands  on  a 
Puteal,  with  reliefs  of  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Apollo,  ^sculapius,  Bacchus,  Hercules, 
and  Mercury  (F). — An  old  gravestone 
with  the  statue,  of  the  defunct  and  his 
dog  in  relief,  sometimes  called  Ulysses 
and  the  dog  Argos. — ^Bas-relief  of  a 
Bacchanalian  procession, 

7th  Hall  (D  10.)  Reliefs.— ^e/en 
induced  by  the  Goddess  of  Persuasion^. 
PeithOf  to  elope  with  Paris^  a  fine  work 
in  the  Greek  style ;  all  the  figures, 
except  Cupid,  have  their  names  in 
Greek  characters. — Orestes  at  Delphi. 
— ^A  Sarcophagus^  with  a  large  relief 
representing  the  Battle  of  the  Amazons, 
brought  from  Mileto,  in  Calabria,  and 
considered  to  be  the  tomb  of  Erem- 
berga,  wife  of  Robert  the  Norman. — 
Gladiator  Scenes  from  Pompeii ;  beneath 
two  of  the  figures  are  the  names  Bebrix 
and  Nobilior.  —  Roman  Sarcophagus, 
with  a  rough  bas-relief  representing 
the  gods  present  at  the  creation  of  man 
by  Prometheus  (P). — ^A  beautiful  Greek 
bas-relief  representing  Bacchus  arriv- 
ing for  a  banquet  with  Icarius  and 
Erigona,  and  called  the  Banquet  of 
Icarius;  one  Satyr  supports  the  god, 
while  another  undoes  his  sandals ;  be- 
fore the  door  wait  Silenns  and  his  com- 
panions.— Alto-rilievo  of  four  figures 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  supposed 
to  represent  Apollo  and  the  Graces, 
or  Ahibiades  and  the  HetasroB  (F). — 
Beautiful  bas-relief  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice  in  Hades  with  Mercury. — 
Putealy  or  mouth  of  a  cistern,  with  a 
bas-relief,  representing  the  process  of 
wine  -  making  by  Silenus  and  the 
Satyrs.  On  it  stands  a  Venus  with  a 
dolphin,  on  which  sits  Cupid  hold- 
ing a  pigeon. — ^A  nocturnal  sacri- 
fice to  Priapus,  found  in  the  island  of 
Capri;  the  male  figure  on  horseback 
Jf^s  been  suppoae^  to  be  intended  fpr 


Tiberius. — Sarcophagus,iriihA'biS-relief 
representing  a  Bacchanalian  festival, 
with  Bacchus  in  his  car,  and  Hercules 
resting  upon  lole  (F). — A  beautiful 
Vase,  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  re- 
presenting a  Bacchanalian  procession 
(H). — Two  handsome  candelabras, 
ornamented  with  chimeeras,  heads  of 
rams,  storks,  &c.  (F).— Vase  with  bac- 
chanalian relie&  in  an  early  Greek  style 
(F). — A  Pedestal  of  Greek  marble, 
erected  in  honour  of  Tiberius  by  the 
14  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which  he 
rebuilt  after  they  had  been  damaged 
by  an  earthquake  (Tacitus,  Ann.,  II. 
47:  an  event  also  commemorated  by  a 
medal).  Each  city  is  represented  by  a 
symbolical  figure  wearing  its  national 
costume,  and  distinguished  by  the  name 
inscribed  below  it.  It  was  found  during 
Addison's  visit  in  1693,  in  the' Piazza 
della  Malva  at  Pozzuoli. 

Returning  again  to  the  S.  end  of  the 
Portico  of  the  Balbi,  we  turn  to  the 
1.  into  the 

Collection  of  Ancient  Bronzes, 
containing  the  most  renowned  and 
interesting  bronze  castings  in  Italy. 
They  were  found  chiefly  at  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii,  and  Illustrate 
various  epochs  of  the  art  of  bronze- 
casting.  This  art  was  first  practised  in 
Egypt,  and  came  probably  through 
Assyria  to  the  Greeks,  who  perfected 
it.  The  value  of  the  metal  excited  the 
cupidity  of  the  different  rulers  who 
swayed  the  troubled  fortunes  of  Italy 
during  the  period  succeeding  the  faJJ 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  wars 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  we  owe  the 
beautiful  specimens  here  collected  to  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  guarded 
for  a  long  time,  beneath  lava  and  ashes, 
the  treasures  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii.  The  objects  are  not  yet 
numbered. 

1  st  Hall  (tf  1 ).  Animals.— 2%tf  Colossal 
head  of  a  Horse,  one  of  the  very  noblest 
specimens  of  Greek  art  which  have  been 
preserved  to  our  time.  It  is  the  only 
remaining  portion  of  a  colossal  horse 
which  stood  in  the  pronaos  of  the 
Temple  of  Neptune,  now  occupied 
by  the  Piazza  di  San  Gennaro.  The 
lower  orders  considered  it  to  have  been 
th^  work  of  Virgil,  and  to  be  endowed 
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Urith  mifaculoas  powers  in  curiDg 
the  diseases  of  horses ;  to  remove  the 
latter  superstition,  a  Cardinal  Carafa, 
archbishop  of  Naples,  had  the  statue 
melted  down  in  1322,  and  the  bronze 
oonTerted  into  bells  for  his  cathe- 
dral. His  kinsman,  Diomede  Carafa, 
Conte  di  Maddaloci,  saved  the  head 
from  such  Vandalism,  and  had  it 
placed  in  his  palace,  where  it  remained 
imtil  1809. — ^A  statue  of  one  of  the 
Horses  from  the  Quadrijp  of  Nero 
fomid  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  Temple 
of  Hercules  at  Herculaneum. — Two 
deer,  the  size  of  life,  very  graceful  and 
fall  of  nature  (H). 

2nd  Hall  (E  2).  .  Small  Statues.    In 
the  centre,  a  flying  Victory  (H). — A 
kmely  small  statue  of  the  Venus  Ana^ 
djfomene^  found  at  Nocera  dei  Pagaui. 
---Statue  of  Alexander  the  Great 
mounted    on     Bucephalus;    one     of 
the  most  interesting    objects  in    the 
Museum.   Alexander  is  a  noble  figure ; 
the  head,  divested  of  the  helmet,  and 
bound  simply  with  the  royal  diadem, 
is  full  of  heroism  and  animation.    The 
horse  is  quite  equal  to  his  rider  in  energy 
and  vigour ;  the  trappings  elaborately 
worked,  inlaid  with  silver  ornaments. 
The  rare  occurrence  of  statues  of  Alex- 
ander, and  the  exquisite  workmanship 
of  this  group,  almost  entitle  it  to  be 
considered    unique  (H). —  Equestrian 
statue  of  an  Amazon  (H). — Bacchus  and 
Ampelus,  from  the   House    of  Pansa 
(H),  a  very  elegant  small  group,  with 
nlver  eyes,  standing  on  a  semicircular 
base,  inlaid  with  a  garland  of  silver 
olive-leaves. — ^A  Fisherman,  holding  in 
his  left  hand  a  basket  full  of  fish,  from 
the  House  of  the    Mosaic    Fountain 
(P),  where  it  was  placed  on  the  edge 
of  the  fountain,  as  though  fishing  in 
the  water.    Round  the  room. — Silenus 
bearing  a  weight,  a  statue  wonderfully 
expressive    of  laborious    effort.  —  A 
beautitul  Statue  of  Narcissus,  2^  ft. 
high,  found  at  Pompeii  in  1865  ;  it  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  in 
every  way  of  Greek  work  m  bronze, — 
The  Dancing  Faun,  the  most  admirable 
statue,  wonderfully  typical  of  animal 
delight ;  it  was  found  in  1831,  in  a  house 
at  Pompeii,  which  has  been  named  from 
it  the  House  of  the  Faun. — ^A  small 


statue  of  Fortune,  with  the  attributes 
of  Isis ;  a  beautiful  work  of  art  in  the 
highest  state  of  preservation.  The 
pedestal  and  ornament  on  the  head  are 
inlaid  with  silver  (H). — Various  busts 
and  small  figures,  and  an  Etruscan 
looking-glass,  with  mythological  scenes 
on  the  reverse  side,  fill  up  this  hall. 

^rd  Hall  (E  3).    Statues  and  busts. — 
The  Sleeping  Faun.    The  right  arm 
bent  back  over  the  head  ;  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  limbs,  and  the  opened  lips, 
are  beautifully  true  to  nature,  and  in- 
dicative of  the  deep  sleep  which  follows 
active  exercise.    It  was  found  in  1756 
in  the  villa  of  the  Papyri  at  H. — 
Mercury  iN  repose,  the  size  of  life. 
The  figure  inclines  gently  forward ; 
the  limbs  are  in  the  soft  bloom  of 
early  manhood ;  the  proportions  are 
perrect,  and  the  sweet  expression  most 
beautiful.      It  is   in   admirable   pre- 
servation, nothing  being  wanting  but 
the  caduceus,  of  which  there  is  still  a 
fragment  in   the   right    hand  (H). — 
B,  of  Seneca,  with  glass  eyes,  a  speaking 
and  most  intellectual  head,  with  ragged 
locks  of  hair  falling  over  the  brow. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  bronze  busts  in 
the  Museum  (H). — ^Two   Discoboli   in 
the  act  of  watching  the  direction  of 
the    discus    which    they    have,    just 
thrown ;    most  spirited  and    life-like 
figures,  fiill  of  natural  grace  and  ex- 
pression (H), — A  Drunken  Faun  re- 
posing on  the  lion's  skin,  and  imitating 
with  his  fingers  the  music  of  the  cas- 
tanets;   an  admirable  work,  showing 
the  power  which  ancient  artists  had 
to  idealise  a  coarse  subject  (H). — A 
small  Statue  of  Apollo,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  lyre,  and  a  plectrum  in  the  other ; 
the  eyes  are  of  silver.    A  beautiful  and 
precious  work  of  art    The  features  are 
so  perfectly  feminine,  that  it  has  been 
called  the  Hermaphrodite  Apollo  (P). 
— ^Bust  of    Livia,  with    an  artistical 
coifiure  or  wig  (gcHerus),  of  excellent 
workmanship  (H.) — Heroic  statue  of 
Augustus  deified,  holding  the  sceptre  in 
his  right,  and  the  lightning  in  his  left 
hand,   in  imitation  of  Jupiter  (H). — 
Heroic  stature  of  Claudius  Drusus,    The 
ring  on  the  finger  of  the  left  hand 
bears  the  distinctive  lituus  oi  ^qtssasl 
nobility  (H).— Co\o«8aV  «Xa!taLft  o^  ^ctQ 
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Drusus  iu  sacrificial  robes,  remarkable 
for  its  fine  drapery,  &c,  (H). —  Six 
actresses,  or  dancers,  or,  according  to 
Winckelmann,  nymphs,  found  in  the 
proscenium  of  the  theatre  at  H.  The 
finest  of  the  groap  is  the  one  bind- 
ing her  hair  with  a  fillet  inlaid  with 
silver,  an  ornament  characteristic  of 
the  dancing-girls  in  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer.— A  half  statue  of  Diana,  found 
with  that  of  Apollo,  in  the  Forum  at 
Pompeii:  they  are  both  probably  by 
the  same  hand. — Busts  of  the  philoso- 
phers Heraclitas  and  Democritus, — Bust 
of  Archytas,  with  his  head  bound  with 
the  national  fillet  of  Tarentum ;  a  most 
interesting  portrait(H). — Fine  and  well- 
preserved  busts  oi  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
and  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  both  wearing 
the  diadem  (H). — Ptolemy  Alexander 
(H).  —  Ptolemy  Apion.  —  Bust  of  Be- 
renice; one  of  the  finest  and  most 
graceful  portraits  in  the  gallery.  When 
exhumed  in  1756,  the  eyes  and  lips 
were  encrusted  with  silver,  of  which  the 
traces  are  still  visible  (H). — Claudius 
Marcellus,  so  called,  —  Bust  usually 
called  of  Plato,  a  grand  work,  in 
the  best,  style  of  Greek  art ;  Winckel- 
mann  calls  it  one  of  the  most  consum- 
mate works  of  art  in  the  world. — Bust 
of  -^1.  Lepidus,  very  life-like. 

4^A  Hall  (E  4),  chiefly  Armour. — 
Equestrian  Statue  of  Nero  (P). — Bust 
of  Sdpio  Africanus,  from  the  Villa  of 
the  Papyri  (H),  **  the  true  type  of  an 
old  Roman." — Head  of  a  Gladiator, 
with  the  artist's  signature,  Apollonius, 
the  son  of  Archias  the  Athenian. — 
Busts  of  some  of  the  Caesars,  chiefly 
found  in  tombs. 

The  collection  of  armour  is  contained 
in  3  cases.  In  case  No.  1  are  Greek 
arms,  consisting  of  bronze  helmets  from 
Psestum  and  Buvo;  suits  of  armour 
from  Canosa;  horse-trappings,  &c., 
from  Ruvo;  and  spear-heads  from 
Psestum.  In  case  No.  2  are  Italian 
anns,  consisting  of  helmets  from  Her- 
culanenm  and  Pompeii;  spears  from 
Pozzuoli,  standards  from  Bovianum,and 
slings.  In  case  No.  3  are  Gladiators* 
arms,  consisting  of  helmets  from  (H) 
and  (P) ; — a  helmet,  with  reliefs  of  the 
deaths  of  IPriam  and  Cassandra,  and 
the  Oigbt  of  JEneaa  (H);^a  rovmd 


shield,  with  relief  of  a  Medusa  h^ad, 
crowned  with  an  olive  garland,  inlaid 
in  silver ; — slings,  daggers,  silver  and 
bronze  buckles,  &c. 

Returning  to  the  great  vestibule,  and 
ascending   the    stairs,    we   reach  the 

Entresol: 

This  series  of  low  rooms  contains 
the  collection  of  Cinquecento  objects, 
Ancient  Glass,  Terracottas,  and  objects 
from  Cumse. 

Cinquecento  Objects. — The  Cin- 
quecento collection  contains  more  than 
1200  specimens  arranged  in  2  rooms. 
In  the  \st  Boom — ^A  Sacramental  Taber- 
nacle, in  bronze,  in  eight  compart- 
ments, designed,  it  Is  said,  by  Michael 
Angelo,  and  cast  by  Jacopo  Siciliano. — 
A  series  of  bas-reliefs  of  the  Passion 
of  Our  Saviour,  his  Crucifixion,  En- 
tombment, and  Resurrection,  iu  ala- 
baster, of  the  time  of  King  Ladislaus, 
and  presented  by  his  sister  Joanna 
II.  to  the  monks  of  S.  Giovanni  Car- 
bonara. — Bronze  busts  of  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  and  of  Charles  V.  In  the  2nd 
Room — A  splendid  bronze  chest,  known 
as  the  Cassetta  Famese,  adorned  with 
reliefs  and  with  6  oval  intaglios  on  rock 
crystal,  representing  the  Combats  of  the 
Amazons,  between  the  Centaurs  and  the 
Lapithse,  Meleager  and  Atalanta,  a 
procession  of  the  Indian  Bacchus,  a 
Race  in  the  Circus,  and  a  Naval  Action 
between  Xerxes  and  the  Greeks :  they 
were  executed  by  Joannes  de  Bemardi,  of 
Castel  Bolognese. — ^A  numerous  collec- 
tion of  sacramental  vessels,  and  carved 
figures  in  wood  and  ivory ; — a  few  speci- 
mens of  Majolica,  and  of  a  handsome 
blue  pottery,  with  the  arms  of  a  Car- 
dinal Famese  upon  it; — a  series  of 
mediaeval  seals; — a  globe  in  brass, 
brought  from  the  East  as  a  present 
to  Cardinal  Borgia,  and  described 
by  the  astronomer  Toaldo ;  it  bears  an 
Arabic  inscription; — a  bronze  patera, 
used  as  an  armlet,  with  two  Arabic 
inscriptions; — some  pictures  brought 
from  India ; — and  a  collection  of  mis- 
cellaneous objects  from  the  South  Sea 
Islands. 

The  very  extensive  Coli£Ction  of 
Ancient  Glass,  arranged  in  one  room, 
consists  of  upwards  of  4000  specimens^ 
including  aunost   every  article   into 
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Which  glass  is  capable  of  being  moulded. 
Many  of  the  specimens  show  the  re- 
markable skill  which  the  Komaus  had 
attained  in  this  branch  of  manufacture. 
Among  them  are  wine-bottles,  plates, 
water -jugs,  cups,  decanters,  cruets, 
tumblers,  urns,  chalices,  scent-bottles, 

Cof  rouge  and  perfumes,  funnels, 
es  of  medicines,  fruit-dishes,  neck- 
laceSy  cinerary  urns  still  containing 
homan  bones,  &c.  &c.  The  window- 
g^ass  found  in  the  villa  of  Diomed  (P) 
shows  how  early  its  use  had  become 
essential  to  domestic  luxury.  Among 
the  vases  is  a  blue  one  of  remarkable 
beaaty,  containing  human  ashes,  dis- 
covered in  a  tomb  attached  to  the  House 
of  the  Mosaic  Columns  (P)  in  1 837.  It 
resembles  the  Portland  vase  in  style, 
grace,  and  elegance  of  execution.  The 
reliefs,  representing  vintage  scenes, 
are  in  white  smalt.  When  discovered 
it  was  broken,  but  the  fragments  were 
carefully  collected,  and  the  whole  has 
been  restored  with  great  skill.  There 
is  a  flat  vase  with  a  handle  in  the  same 
kind  of  glass,  on  a  stand ;  and  a  very 
fine  though  broken  specimen  of  a  tazza, 
made  up  of  fragments  of  coloured 
smalt  and  glass  remelted,  in  the  centre 
of  the  room.  The  collection  of  lachri- 
matory  vessels,  &c.,  in  coloured  glass 
and  smalt,  from  Magna  Grsecia,  is  in- 
ferior to  that  in  the  British  and  other 
Museums. 

Tebre  Cotte,  or  Unpainted  and 
Coarser  Pottery. — This  extensive 
collection  is  arranged  in  3  rooms.  The 
I  at  Boom  contains  principally  speci- 
mens of  the  coarser  vessels  con- 
nected with  domestic  economy,  very 
similar  to  those  now  in  use  in  this 
country.  In  the  recess  of  one  of  the 
windows  are  two  Glirariay  or  cage  vases, 
in  which  the  ancients  fattened  dormice 
[gUres),  which  they  considered  as  a 
great  culinary  delicacy.  In  one  of  the 
presses  is  a  fine  bowl  with  low  reliefs 
in  red  Arezzo  ware,  covered^with  bas- 
reliefs,  and  with  the  hospitable  inscrip- 
tion,   BIBE,    AMICE     DE    MEO. — In    the 

2nd  Boom  are  several  Etruscan  sepul- 
chral urns  in  terracotta,  each  having 
a  recumbent  figure  on  the  lid;  and 
near  the  window  two  colossal  statues 
of  Jupiter  and  Juno,oriBsculapias  and 


Hygeia,  found  at  Pompeii ;  2  putcals, 
or  mouths  of  cisterns,  with  reliefs.  On 
one  of  the  walls  are  the  celebrated 
Volscian  bas-reliefs  found  at  Vellctri, 
formerly  in  the  Museo  Borgia  there ; 
they  are  unfortunately  mere  fragments, 
but  in  a  fine  early  or  Etruscan  style : 
they  represent  warriors  on  horseback 
and  in  chariots;  traces  of  painting 
still  exist  on  them.  In  one  of  the 
presses  is  a  curious  collection  of 
those  money-boxes,  still  used  in  many 
countries  on  the  Continent,  in  Italy 
called  Caroselle  and  iS'«/ci  Denarii  in 
which  coin  can  be  introduced  but  not 
withdrawn  without  breaking  the  vessel, 
a  mode  used  by  children  and  the  lower 
orders  to  deposit  their  savin  ss :  in  one 
of  these  vases  are  the  hoardmgs  of  an 
inhabitant  of  Pompeii,  18  centuries 
ago,  consisting  of  several  coins  of  the 
reigu  of  Vespasian.  The  collection  of 
earthenware  lamps,  in  such  general  use 
in  Koman  times,  is  very  extensive; 
one  for  10  circular  wicks,  and  another 
in  the  form  of  an  ancient  galley,  are 
elegant. — In  the  3rd  Room  the  presses 
are  filled  with  reliefs  in  terracotta, 
with  small  busts,  votive  figures,  legs, 
arms,  &c.,  statuettes,  and  numerous 
unpainted  vases,  some  with  Etruscan 
forms ;  a  series  of  ex  wios,  or  offerings 
for  cures  effected — amongst  them  a 
human  head  strongly  studded  with  pus- 
tules of  small  pox — chiefly  discovered 
about  Calvi,  the  ancient  Cales. 

Recrossing  the  great  stairs,  we  reach 
the 

CuMJEAN  Collection,  arranged  in 
2  rooms.  It  was  formed  by  the  late 
Prince  of  Syracuse,  and  purchased  by 
the  Prince  of  Cariguano,  who  presented 
it  to  the  Museum.  It  consists  exclusively 
of  objects  discovered  in  excavations 
made  at  Cumse,  principally  of  vases  in 
terracotta,  and  bronzes. — In  the  1  st  Boom 
are  many  specimens  of  coloured  glass, 
ladies'  ornaments,  such  as  combs, 
toothpicks,  a  paper-knife,  some  good 
Greek  jewellery. — In  the  centre  of 
the  2nd  Boom  a  head  or  mask  in  wax, 
found  in  a  tomb,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
portrait  of  its  occupant.  One  of  the  vases 
in  terracotta,  in  this  room,  in  the  Italo- 
Greek  style,  with  bas-reliefs  of  VI 
figures  represeutkig  \i\ie  QoiEiX^\&  C2il 
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the  Amazons  and  Lapithse,  is  particu- 
larly worthy  of  notice.  There  are  several 
fine  Italo-Greek  or  Etruscan  vases. 

Returning  to  the  staircase  and  as- 
cending to  the — 

First  floor : 

(rt.)  Collection  of  Gold  and  Sil- 
ver Ornaments,  and  Vases,  Cameos, 
Gems,  and  Articles  of  Food, 
Colours,  &c.  (Oggetti  preziosi)  (F). — 
This  room  is  surrounded  by  presses. 

Among  the  objects  in  silver  in  the 
presses  to  the  1.  may  be  mentioned, — 
A  silver  vase  from  Herculaneum,  with 
reliefs  representing  the  Apotheosis  of 
Homer. — Silver  mirrors,  with  reliefs 
of  victories.' — A  very  curious  sun-dial  in 
the  singular  form  of  a  shoulder  of  bacon ; 
on  its  surface  are  engraved  the  names 
of  the  months,  and  certain  lines  to 
enable  the  observer  to  determine  the 
hour  by  the  projection  of  the  shade  cast 
by  a  style  upon  them;  from  gnomic 
considerations  it  would  appear  that 
this  singular  little  instrument  was  con- 
structed rather  for  the  latitude  of 
Rome  than  for  that  of  Pompeii,  where 
it  was  found. — ^Another  remarkable 
specimen  in  the  same  press  is  what 
from  its  form  appears  to  have  been  a 
reading-glasSf  or  concavo-convex  lens : 
the  decomposed  state  of  the  glass  pre- 
vents its  magnifying  powers  being 
now  tested. — Three  very  handsome 
tripods  or  incense-burners. — Two  very 
beautiful  cups  with  rich  foliage  in  high 
relief. — ^Two  small  vases  with  reliefs  of 
male  and  female  centaurs  and  lovely 
Cupids. — A  series  of  silver  vessels  found 
at  Pompeii,  in  the  House  of  Meleager. — 
A  collection  of  rings  from  the  Greek 
tombs  of  Armento  m  the  province  of 
Basilicata.  —  A  collection  of  plate, 
including  jelly-moulds,  dishes,  &c., 
discovered  at  P'^mpeii  in  1836. — Near 
here,  upon  a  marble  pedestal,  are 
exhibited  2  very  beautiful  Greek  ear- 
rings, discovered  near  Taranto,  given 
to  the  Museum  by  Baron  Chatillon. 

Among  the  objects  in  gold  in  the 
presses  to  the  rt.  may  be  mentioned, — 
Gold  chain,  armlet,  necklace,  matri- 
monial ring,  and  earrings,  found  with 
a  female  skeleton  in  the  House  of 
Diomed  at  Pompeii. — Armlets  with 
.serpents*  heads,  some  with  inscriptions, 


from  the  same  place. — Graceful  brooches 
with  small  figures  of  Bacchus  and  other 
divinities. — A  series  of  gold  articles 
from  the  tombs  at  Ruvo,  celebrated 
for  their  Etruscan  vases,  consisting 
of  a  lady's  necklace  formed  of  heads  of 
the  bearded  Bacchus,  acorns,  &c. — Ear- 
rings richly  chased. — Two  small  co- 
loured smalt  bottles,  on  handsome  gold 
stands,  to  contain  perfumes. — A  hand- 
some necklace  from  S.  Agata  del 
Goti,  the  ancient  Saticula.  —  Rings 
from  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
one  with  the  finger-bone  of  the 
wearer  still  in  it.  —  A  Roman  bulla 
worn  round  the  neck. — An  elaborately 
worked  circlet  in  gold,  for  the  head,  set 
with  garnets,  from  Frassana. — Ibex  or 
bouquetin,  in  massive  gold,  from  Edessa 
in  Asia;  it  belonged  to  the  Museo 
Borgia. — Gold-leaf,  necklaces,  earrings, 
fibulsB,  hair-pins,  &c. — Upon  a  pedestal 
stands  the  large  gold  lamp,  discovered 
near  the  sea-gate  at  Pompeii  in  1863, 
with  other  gold  ornaments. 

Before  the  window  is  the  cele- 
brated Tazza  Farnese,  in  onyx  or  sar- 
donyx, considered  as  the  most  pre- 
cious object  of  its  kind  that  has 
been  preserved  to  us.  It  consists  of  a 
shallow  cup  of  8  inches  in  diameter, 
richly  decorated  with  reliefs  both 
within  and  without.  Outside  it  is 
ornamented  with  the  head  of  Medusa, 
covering  the  whole  surface ;  within 
with  a  richly  sculptured  group  of  seven 
figures,  which  have  given  rise  to  much 
antiquarian  discussion  as  to  the  sub- 
ject it  represents.  Visconti  considers 
it  to  refer  to  the  fecundation  of  Egypt 
produced  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile,  personified  by  the  figure  of  an 
old  man  seated  beside  a  tree,  and  a 
female  on  a  sphinx ;  whilst  Quaranta 
supposes  it  to  be  relative  to  the  festival 
of  the  harvest,  instituted  by  Alexander 
the  Great  when  he  founded  Alexandria. 
The  presses  on  the  right-hand  wall 
contain,  first,  several  articles  of  food 
and  of  household  use — dates,  walnuts, 
figs,  pine-kernels,  pomegranate-seeds, 
eggs,  oil  desiccated,  a  purse  with  coins 
of  the  rei^  of  Vespasian,  &c.  Not  the 
least  curious  object  here  is  a  loaf  of 
bread  on  which  is  impressed  the  baker's 
name,  Q.  Cbanius,  and  several  of  the 
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eighty  loaves  discovered  in  a  baker's 
oven  at  Pompeii  in  1862.  Portious  of 
nets»  with  the  needles  nsed  in  making 
them  J  jars,  in  earthenware  and  glass, 
containing  oil,  olives,  and  grain ;  corks 
for  bottles;  and  a  slab  with  spatula 
which  belonged  to  a  Pompeian  apothe- 
cary. There  are  also  several  car- 
bonized remains  of  wearing  apparel,  of 
ropes,  nets,  sea-shells,  such  as  tritons, 
cones,  cypress,  &c.,  still  preserving 
their  colours.  In  one  of  these  presses 
is  a  purse,  containing  coins  of  the  rei^ 
of  Claudius,  found  with  a  skeleton  m 
a  house  at  Pompeii.    lu  two  others  are 

S reserved  the  contents  of  a  colour- 
ealer*s  shop,  consisting  of  masses  of 
different  pigments,  all  metallic,  of  sul- 
phur, pumicestone,  talc — in  this  case  a 
variety  of  foliated  gypsum ;  and  in  that 
on  the  rt.  of  the  entrance  is  a  lar^e 
specimen  of  Amianthus  tissue,  used  m 
burning  and  collecting  the  ashes  of  the 
dead — it  was  found  in  a  cinerary  urn 
near  Vasto,  in  the  Abruzzi;  beneath 
are  some  interesting  sculptures  in  ivory 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  amongst  which 
a  small  statue  of  Hercules,  nearly 
copied  from  the  Ercole  Famese ;  frag- 
ments of  a  group  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  copy  of  the  Toro  Famese ; 
and  a  small  statue  of  Venus,  remark- 
able for  its  gold-leaf  coating. 

In  a  number  of  glass  cases  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  is  the  very  rich  series  of 
cameos,  intaglios,  rings,  &c.  Among 
them  maybe  noticed. — 'In  the  1st  case, 
—  Venus  at  the  bath,  with  6  figures,  in 
sardonyx. —  Victory  in  a  oatf  in  agate. — 
A  very  beautiful  cameo,  representing 
Jupiter  destroying  the  Titans,  with  the 
name  of  the  artist,  Aphenion. — Fine 
head  of  Medusa. — lola  with  the  club 
of  Hercules. — Copy  of  the  part  of  the 
Toro  Famese  group  which  represents 
the  son  of  Antiope  releasing  Dirce 
from  the  bull's  head,  and  which  is  said 
to  have  been  used  under  M.  Angelo's 
direction  in  the  restoration  of  that 
celebrated  specimen  of  ancient  statuary. 
— Good  head  of  Augustus,  and  one  of 
Tiberius  in  paste. — Excellent  likeness 
of  Galha,  In  the  2nd  case,  Ajax  and 
Cassandra. — Perseus,  with  the  name  of 
the    artist,  Dioscorides. — Artemis    re' 
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posinfj,  with  the  name  of  the  artist, 
Apollonius. — Cornelian  in  the  form  of 
a  bulla,  with  the  heads  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Lucilla  engraved  upon 
it. — Cornelian  ^ith  the  head  of  Apollo, 
surrounded  by  the  12  signs  of  the 
Zodiac.  In  the  Zrd  case  are  several 
specimens  of  onyx  and  comelian 
prepared  for  the  work  of  the  cameo 
engraver.  The  6<A  case  contains  a 
very  rich  collection  of  finger-rings. 
One  from  Ruvo  has  a  large  but  coarse 
emerald :  the  stone  is  pierced  with  a 
cavity,  in  which  poison  is  supposed  to 
have  been  secreted. — A  massive  gold 
ring  with  a  fine  male  head,  probably  of 
Marcus  Brutus,  with  the  name  of  the 
Greek  artist  Anaxalas  beneath :  it  was 
discovered  in  a  Roman  tomb  near  Ca- 
pua. — One  ring  has  an  historical  i nterest, 
a  cameo  with  a  comic  mask;  when 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  Charles  III. 
had  it  mounted  as  a  ring,  which  he 
wore  for  years.  On  embarking  to 
assume  the  crown  of  Spain,  he  took  it 
from  his  finger,  saying  he  would 
carry  away  nothing  from  the  king- 
dom he  had  governed  so  long,  ordering 
it  to  be  replaced  in  the  Museum. 

Beyond  the  collection  of  Oggettl 
Preziosi  is  the  so-called 

Reserved  Cabinet,  or  Raccolta  For* 
nografica  (G),  open  to  male  visitors  only. 

Opposite  to  the  collection  of  Oggetti 
Preziosi  opens 

The  Numismatic  Collection,  con- 
tained in  5  rooms  (H  I,  2,  3,  4,  5), 
arranged  and  catalogued  by  Cav. 
Fiorefli.  It  contains  nearly  40,000 
specimens,  and  is  particularly  rich  in 
medals  and  coins  of  Magna  Grsecia, 
Sicily,  and  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
modem  coins  preserved  at  the  Mint 
have  been  added  to  it,  as  well  as  a 
series  of  Papal  medals  given  by  Pius  IX. 

From  H  5  a  door  on  the  1.  leads 
into 

The  Santangelo  Collection  (J), 
a  very  important  addition  to  '^<b 
Museo  NazionaVe,  putcYkAiMdi  tranv  ^^ 
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beirs  of  the  laie  Count  of  St  A., 
long  one  of  the  ministeis  of  Francis 
I,,  bjr  whom  it  was  formed.  It  has 
been  very  tastefolly  arranged  in  3 
halls  by  Cav.  Piorelli,  who  has  pob- 
lished  a  catalogne  of  one  of  its  most 
important  portions — the  Xamismatic 
Series,  consisting  of  several  thousand 
coins,  particnlarly  rich  in  those  from 
Magna  Graeda  and  Sicily.  In  the  Igt 
Boom  are  the  presses  containing  these 
coins,  and  in  open  cases  are  exhibited 
a  series  of  cast  tokens  in  copper,  de- 
nominated i£s  Grave,  of  the  several 
towns  of  Italy ;  and  of  the  medals  of 
the  Popes,  other  Italian  sovereigns, 
and  of  celebrated  national  characters. 
Around  have  been  placed  some  good 
Etruscan  vases ;  and  on  the  walls  are 
some  mosaics f  one  of  Mercury  and 
Hope,  very  good ;  also  two  others  of  a 
cockfight,  and  a  panther.  In  the  2nd 
Iloom  have  been  arranged  the  bronzes, 
Greek  and  Roman  armour,  ancient 
fflass,  terracotta  figures,  and  lamps. 
In  the  3rd  Ilocm  are  the  Italo-Greek 
vases ;  a  Patera  of  unusually  large  di- 
mensions on  a  stand  in  the  centre  of 
the  hall ;  an  extensive  series  of  Rhy- 
tons  or  drinking-cups  in  the  form  of 
heads  of  animals  of  every  kind,  &c. 
From  here  a  door  leads  into 

The  Collection  of  Etruscan  ob 
lTALr>-GBEEK  Vases  (K), — One  of  the 
most  important  in  Europe.  It  con- 
tains about  4000  specimens,  all  from 
Southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  They  consist 
principally  of  painted  vases  found  in 
tombs.  A  proper  catalo^e  of  them  is 
much  needed.  The  choicest  specimens 
are  placed  upon  pedestals.  The  rooms, 
7  in  number,  are  paved  in  ancient 
mosaics,  all  greatly  restored.  The  Ist 
or  Circular  I/ail  (K  1)  contains  several 
/pf  the  smaller  vases  from  Southern 
jtaly,  the  ground  in  general  black,  the 
paintings  white  or  coloured ;  the  large 
black  vases  with  gilding  on  the  neck,  in 
ti^^'  form  .of  £^p.  Etruscan  necklace,  are 
from  Cumaj,  closely  resembling  those 
from  Cvrenaica  in  the  British  Museum. 
— In  tbejc;eWtre.of.theroom,  on  an  old 
mosaic  table,  is  a  large  vase,  found  at 
^|m(into,  on  whieh  is  represented  the 
^^™  jvesiding  over  the  feasts  of  the 


AnAfrralia.— Three  vases  in  tke  style  of 
those  fiPomCervetri,with  rude  black  and 
red  figures  arranged  in  zmies;  one 
with  representations  of  lions,  antelopes, 
and  other  animals. — In  the  presses  are 
scfveral  for  domestic  use  in  ooaise  black 
ware,  similar  to  those  found  at  Cervetri, 
Chinsi,  and  Sarteano,  &c^  in  Tuscany. 
2tid  Hoom  (K  2).  Tnc  mosaic  here,  from 
the  villa  of  Diomed  in  Pompdi,  is 
formed  of  coloured  marbles,  and  re- 

S resents  flowers  and  naval  emblems. — 
_  ear  the  window  are  two  small  models 
of  tombs  from  S.  Agata  dei  Goti  and 
Paestnm,  showing  how  the  vases  of  the 
collection  have  been  found.  —  In  the 
presses  are  specimens  from  the  Basili- 
cata.  Terra  di  Lavoro,  in  an  inferior 
style  of  art.  On  pedestals  are, — 
Meleager  and  the  boar  hunt. — ^Marriage 
of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne. — Marsyas  sen- 
tenced to  be  flayed  alive  (a  red  vase). — 
Orestes  and  Electra  sitting  on  the  ton^b 
of  Agamenmon,  with  their  names  in 
Greek  letters.  Combat  with  the 
Amazons  on  one  side,  and  Theseus  and 
Antiope  on  the  other.  3rd  Bo<m{K  3). 
The  floor  a  handsome  black  and  white 
mosaic  from  Pompeii.  Vases  chiefly 
from  Apulia  and  the  Basilicata.  On 
pedestals  are, — Dsedalns  and  Icarus — 
Cupid  in  a  car,  from  Cums. — Hercules 
in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  and 
the  death  of  Archemorus,  son  of  Ly- 
cnrgus,  ELing  of  Thessaly  and  Eury- 
dice,  with  Greek  inscriptions  from 
Ruvo ;  the  handles  Gorgon  heads. 
4th  Room  (K  4).  Vases  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Ban.  The  white  and  black 
mosaic  on  the  floor  represents  sea  mon- 
sters and  dolphins,  surrounded  by 
the  walls  of  a  town,  and  a  fisherman 
with  his  landing-net  in  the  centre.  On 
the  pedestals, — Ajax  and  Cassandra, 
vase  with  Gorgon  head  handles,  from 
Ruvo. — Andromeda,  from  Bari. — The 
celebrated  Darius  vase,  from  Canosa ; 
the  paintings  on  it  represent  Darius 
meditating  3ie  conquest  of  Greece,  with 
Jupiter  and  Pallas  above  assuring 
Greece  of  their  support:  below  is 
seen  the  minister  of  Darius,  seated  at 
a  table,  receiving  the  subsidies  from 
certain  towns,  and  holding  a  tablet,  on 
which  is  written  in  Greek  characters 
"  8  talents/*  probably  the  amount  lying 
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before  him  in  a  bag ;  all  the  principal 
figures    have  their  names  amxed  in 
Greek  letters. — A  beautiful  bal»imario, 
or  bottle^haped  vase,  with  reliefs  of 
the  flaying  of  Marsyas,  with  Apollo 
and  the  Muses  looking  on. — On  another 
large  vase  from  Canosa  are  paintings 
representing  the  sacrifice  at  the  death 
of  Patroclus ;  the   funeral  pile,  with 
the   words    TlarpoKkov    To<^os,    **  the 
tomb  of  Patroclus,"   on  it ;  whilst  a 
human  sacrifice  has  been  made,  and 
other  victims  await  their  fate,  Achilles 
pours  out  libations;   on  one  side  the 
body  of  Hector  is  seen  attached  to  the 
car  that  was  to  be  drawn  three  times 
round  the  bier:  the  old  man  with  a 
lyre  is  supposed  to  represent  Homer. 
5th  lioom  (K5).      The   mosaic   here 
is    in    white,    black,   and    coloured 
marbles.  In  this  apartment  are  some  of 
the  finest  vases,  as  regards  execution, 
in  the  Museum ;  most  of  them  from 
Nola. — ^On  pedestals  are — a  vase,   on 
which  is    represented  the   Burnin(j  of 
Troy,  with    the    leading  incidents   of 
the  closing  scene  of  the   Iliad.      At 
the  altar   is   Priam,   prepared  to  re- 
ceive  the   deathblow   from    Pyrrhus, 
while   the   dead  body  of  Polites  lies 
at   his    feet,  Hecuba    is    sitting    dis- 
consolate on  the  ground,  and  Ulysses 
and  Diomed  stand  by,  spectators  of  the 
scene.      Beyond  this  group  is  Ajax 
threatening  Cassandra  with  death,  as 
she  clings  to  the  Palladium  for  safety. 
In  the  distance,  ^neas   is  seen  with 
Anchises   on   his   back,   and   leading 
Ascanius   to   the    ships.     This  -vase, 
which  is  perhaps  the  pearl  of  the  col- 
lection, was ;  found  at  Nola,  enclosed 
in  a  rough  terracotta  outer  case,  and 
in  as  good  preservation  as  the  day  it 
came  out  of  the  potter's  furnace.    It  is 
marked  with  the  Greek  word  KAA02, 
three   times  repeated,  to  signify  how 
beautiful   it    was   considered  by  the 
ancients  :  it  contained  human  ashes. — 
The  largest  knovm  painted  vase,  being  5ft. 
8  in.  high,  and  7  ft.  2  in.  in  circum- 
ference, the  principal  subjects  being 
combats  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  of 
Achilles  and  Penthesilea,  &c.,  from 
Ruvo. — ^A  very  beautiful  vase  or  olla, 
with    a  representation  of  the  Greek 
NeSinia,  or  Roman  Vinalia,  the  closing 


feast  of  the  vintage,  with  a  sacrifice  to 
Bacchus,  found  at  Nocera. — A  two- 
handled  vase,  with  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne.  6th  Room  (K  C).  The  floor 
here  is  formed  of  a  mosaic  from  Hercu- 
laneum,  in  coloured  marbles.  A  great 
number  of  the  vases  in  this  room 
are  painted  with  black  figures  on  a  red 
ground,  diflerent  from  the  majority  of 
those  of  Magna  Greecia :  many  are  from 
Vulci  and  Etruria,  properly  so  called. 
On  a  pedestal  is, — a  Baisauiario,  or  bell- 
shaped  vase,  with  paintings  representing 
the  story  of  Cadmus  and  the  dragon ; 
there  are  several  figures,  with  their 
names,  and  that  of  the  painter,  Asteas. 
— In  the  presses  arouna  is  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  patero!,  or  shallow  vases  with 
handles,  many  having  representations 
of  fishes  and  animals;  there  are  a 
splendid  pair  with  white  wreaths  of 
vine-leaves  inside  and  figures  out. — The 
series  of  coloured  painted  vases  in  this 
room  is  also  very  beautiful.  7th  Room 
(K  7).  The  presses  here  are  filled  with 
vases  of  a  miscellaneous  kind;  the 
drinking-cups  in  the  shape  of  bearded 
heads  of  men,  of  horses  and  stags,  are 
very  beautiful — On  a  pedestal  is, — 
a  large  vase  from  Ruvo,  Orpheus  and 
Eurydke, — In  the  presses, — ^A  very 
valuable  vase  representing  the  sepul- 
chral cippus  of  a  certain  Laius,  sur* 
rounded  by  plants  of  the  funereal 
asphodelus,  with  a  Greek  inscription. — 
A  largeone  of  Theseus  slaying  the  Mino- 
taur, and  another  of  Hercules  and  Cen- 
taurs, are  in  the  best  style  of  ceramic 
painting. — A  fragment  of  a  large  vase, 
with  a  portion  of  a  composition  full  of 
spirit  and  anatomical  expression,  of 
the  Titans  attempting  to  reach  Olym- 
pus.— A  small  Balsaanario  from  Locri, 
with  a  lovely  female  figure  playing 
upon  a  lyre,  with  the  inscription, 
KoAeSoice;,  "How  pretty  you  are." 

A  door  leads  from  the  last  room  of 
the  Italo-Greek  vases  into  the  2  large 
halls  containing  the 

Collection  of  Smaller  Bronzes 
(L).  These,  nearly  20,000  in  number, 
are  chiefly  from  Pompeii,  and  bring 
before  us  the  objects  in  every-day  use 
\>j  the  inhabitants  of  a  Soiitbi  i^Saxi 
city  at  the  \)e|^iimg  oi  ^^  CXvYv^^^sca 
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era.    The  most  remarkable  specimens 
are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  rooms. 

I  si  Boom  (L 1).    In  the  centre, — On 
an  old  table,  a  kitchen  range,  with  boiler, 
the  lid  ornamented  with   a  head  of 
Mercury. — The  celebrated   Candelabra 
from  the   Villa  of  Diomed,  one  of  the 
most  elegant  specimens  of  an  antiqoe 
lamp  jet  discovered.     It  stands  3  ft. 
high.     On  a  rectangular  plinth  rises 
a  rich  pillar,  surmounted  by  a  capital. 
On  the  front  of  the  pillar  is  a  comic 
mask,  and  on  the  opposite  side  the 
head  of  a  bull,  with  the  Greek  word 
Bucranion.    From  the  extreme  points 
of     the     abacus,    four     ornamented 
branches   project;    the    lamps  which 
now  haug  from  them,  though  ancient, 
are  not  those  which  belonged  to  the 
stand,   and    were  not  found  with  it. 
The  pillar  is  not  placed  in  the  centre, 
but  at  one   end  of  the  plinth.    The 
space  thus  obtained  may  have  served 
a  stand  for  the  oil-vase  used  in  supply- 
ing the  lamps.     The  plinth  is  inlaid 
with  silver,  representing  vine-leaves, 
grapes,  &c.,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of 
silver,  the  stem   and   fruit  of  bright 
brass.     On  one  side  is  an  altar  with  a 
fire  upon  it ;   on  the  other  a  Bacchus 
naked,  with  his  thick  hair  plaited  and 
bound  with  ivy.     He  rides  on  a  pan- 
ther, and  has  his  1.  hand  in  the  atti- 
tude of  holding  reins ;  with  the  rt.  he 
raises  a  drinking-horn.    This  lamp  is 
placed  on   an  old  table  of  variegated 
marble. — Iron  stocks  found  in  the  quar- 
ter of  the  soldiers  at  Pompeii,  consist- 
ing, like  those  still  seen  in  some  of  our 
English    country  towns,   of  a  set  of 
square  spaces  fur  the  legs  on  an  hori- 
zontal bar,  closed  by  another  move- 
able one;   four  skeletons  were  found 
with   this   instrument  of  punishment, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
prisoners  at  the  time  the  town  was  over- 
whelmed ;  and  a  circular  one,  also  with 
spaces  for  the  legs,  round  which  the 
culprits  must  have  sat,  the  legs  con- 
fined  in   the   same  manner.      In  the 
presses  : — A  number  of  lamps  and  lamp- 
stands,  of  remarkable  variety  andgrace 
taffform,  some  with  handsome  reliefs. 
^BbA^    utensils,    such    as   caldrons, 
^kepans,   frying-pans,   flesh -hooks, 


moulds  in  the  form  of  hares,  rabbits, 
birds,  &C.;  an  egg -boiler  with  29 
holes.  WeighU  and  measures,  many 
similar  to  those  now  in  use  at  Naples : 
the  weights  are  of  serpentine,  lead, 
and  porphyry  ;  on  the  lead  ones  are 
the  inscriptions  Emis  and  Babehis  ;  a 
pair  of  scales  has  its  beam  graduated 
with  a  movable  weight  attached  to 
it,  to  mark  the  fractional  parts;  one 
of  the  steelyards  is  marked  on  the 
beam  with  Roman  numerals  from  x  to 
xxxx,  and  bears  an  inscription  stating 
that  it  had  been  cx>mpa!^  with  the 
standard  in  the  Capitol — ^exacta.  in. 
CAPiTo/io— during  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian. Several  of  the  counterpoises 
of  these  steelyards  present  forms  of 
interest ;  one  of  them  is  in  the  form 
of  a  bust  of  Rome  Triumphant,  wear- 
ing a  helmet  on  which  are  small 
figures  of  Romulus  and  Remus. 
Locks,  door-handles,  swords,  sacrificial 
vsssels,  &c.,  are  among  the  other 
objects  in  the  presses  in  this  room. 


2nd  Boom   (L2).      In    the   centre, 
— Two  hisellia,   in   bronze,    with  in- 
laid ornaments  in    silver,  and  heads 
of   horses    and    swans,    of  beautiful 
workmanship. — A   triclinium,  used  by 
the  Romans  at  their  meals. — ^A  beau- 
tiful tripod  for   a  brazier,  each  arm 
ornamented  with  winged  sphinxes,  and 
the  rim  of  the  brazier  itself  decorated 
with   reliefs   of    flower-wreaths    and 
bulls'    heads. — A  fine   taesa,    or   flat 
bowl,  with  inlaid  flowers  in  silver. — 
A  lectistemium,  inlaid  with  silver  and 
red    mastic,  —  A    marble    table,    en- 
closed in  a  bronze  rim,  and  supported  on 
very  graceful  legs,  on  each  of  which  is 
a  figure  in  relief  holding  a  rabbit.^-A 
winged  Victory,  on  a  globe,  holding  a 
trophy  in  the  right  hand,  the  whole 
supporting  a  marble  slab. — ^A  Roman 
congius,  or  measure  of  capacity,  bearing 
also    an   inscription    of  having  been 
verified  at  the  Capitol  in  the  6th  year 
of  the  reign   of  Vespasian.    In  the 
presses : — Surgical  instruments,  differing 
little  from  many  now  in  use ;  one  is 
very  similar  to  the  speculum  uteri  which 
was  invented    as   a  new  instrument 
in  modern   times. —  Writing  materials, 
which   comprise  numerous    ink-vases 
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with  remains  of  ink;  one  of  which 
with  seven  feces,  found  at  Turricium, 
the  modern  Terlizzi^  in   the  province 
of  Bari,  has  on  it  the  seven  divinities 
that  presided   over  the  days  of  the 
week,  inlaid  in  silver;  it  is  probably 
of  the  time  of  Trajan.     Amongst  the 
other  objects  of  this   class   are— tlie 
calamus,  the    style    and  its  case,   the 
tabiilcB  or  tablets  covered  with  wax  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  button 
or    umbilicus,  which   prevented    the 
pages  touching  when  closed,  and  a  reed 
cut   in  the  form  of  a  modern  pen. — 
Musical  instruments,  comprising  the  flute, 
the  sistrum,  cymbals  of  brass,  and  a 
singular  clarionet  without  lateral  holes, 
but  surrounded  by  metal  tubes,  the 
real  object  of  which  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained. — Tesseres,    or 
tickets  for  the  theatre,  bearing  numbers. 
— BeUs  for  cattle  present  no  difference 
from  those  whicn  are  still  in  use  in 
the    country;     fish-hooks,    &c. — The 
articles  for  the  toilet  comprise  mirrors 
of  metal,  pins,  ivory  bodkins,  rings, 
necklaces,    combs,     earrings,     brace- 
lets,    hairpins,  the  ornaments  called 
buUse,  and  pots  for  rouge. — The  dis- 
taffs,   spindles,    thimbles,    and    small 
spinning-wheels  show  what  were  among 
the  occupations  of  the  Roman  ladies. — 
A  very  curious  instrument  of  seven 
tubes   in  ivory  covered  with  bronze, 
similar  to  the  modern  bagpipe  of  the 
Abruzzi  mountaineers,   or  Zampognari, 
found  in  the  barracks  at  Pompeii. — A 
portable  stove,  in  the  form  of  a  medi- 
aeval castle,    having  towers   at  each 
comer,  with  a  compartment  surround- 
ing  for  heating  water,  on  the  same 
principles  as  in  our  modem  kitchen- 
ranges;    the  machicolations  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  to  support  spits 
over  the  central  brazier. — A  drinking- 
cup  for  libation,  with  a  stag's  head,  the 
eyes  inlaid  with  silver. — Two  beautiful 
double-handled  water-pots,  with  silver 
inlaying ;  ou  one  handle  the  name  of 
the  owner,   Cornelia    Chelidon,  from 
Herculaneum. — A  very  curious  vessel 
for  heating  water,  on  the  principle  of 
our  modern  tea-urus,  having,  like  the 
Russian  samovars,  a  space  for  charcoal 
in  the  centre. — Other  articles  in  these 
rooms    include  loaded  and    ordinary 


dice,  door-hinges  of  bronze,  locks, 
keys  (a  set  of  which  were  found  with 
a  skeleton  in  the  House  of  Diomed 
at  Pompeii  \  latches,  bolts,  door-handles 
richly  worked,  screws;  metal  articles 
of  horse  trappings,  and  harness,  bridles, 
stirrups;  kitchen  pots,  sieves,  tones; 
children's  toys,  &c.— Near  the  wim&w 
are : — Two  curule  chairs,  one  of  bronze 

? gilded ;  and  several  leaden  vases,  used 
or  collecting  water. 

3r(l  Room  (L  3)  is  decorated  in  the 
Pompeian  style.  In  it  are: — A  trii'li' 
niinn,  consisting  of  3  bronze  bedsteads, 
inlaid  with  silver; — 2  large  money- 
chests,  strongly  bound  in  iron  and 
bronze,  one  discovered  in  1864,  near 
the  Sea  Gate  at  Pompeii,  the  other,  more 
decorated  still,  with  bronze  figures  in 
relief,  from  a  house  on  the  Via  di 
Stabise  in  the  same  town;  both  were 
empty  of  valuable  contents  when 
opened. 


The  Collection  of  Papyri  (M), 
placed  in  a  series  of  rooms  in  the  1. 
wing  on  ascending  the  great  staircase, 
before  entering  the  picture  gallery. — 
This  collection  excites  the  strongest 
interest,  not  merely  for  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  ancient  writings,  but 
also  for  tlie  skill  with  which  masses 
of  blackened  matter,  buried  for  cen- 
turies, and  changed  by  the  action 
of  air  and  moisture  into  what  were 
at  first  considered  to  be  sticks  of  char- 
coal, have  been  unrolled  and  success- 
fully deciphered.  Nearly  the  whole 
collection  was  discovered  in  1752,  in 
a  suburban  villa  at  Herculaneum,  in  a 
small  room  which  had  evidently  been 
a  library,  for  the  papyri  were  ranged 
in  presses  round  the  walls  of  the 
apartment.  The  workmen  destroyed 
those  which  were  first  discovered, 
thinking  that  they  were  mere  pieces 
of  charcoal ;  but  on  the  opening  of 
this  room  the  remarkable  arrangement 
of  the  rolls  excited  curiosity,  and  led  to 
the  discovery  of  Greek  and  Latin  words. 
The  whole  collection  in  the  villa  was 
then  carefully  preserved,  and  deposited 
in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Portici,  toge- 
ther with  seven  iiik&\5\.Ti<Jk&  Cii  N^xviw-s^ 
forms,  a  stylus  and  \Xs  <»&^»>Btwa.^V>^^5 
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of  Epicurus,  Zeno,  and  Hermachus, 
bearing  their  namet  in  Greek  letters, 
and  other  articles  which  were  found  in 
the  same  apartment.  The  first  person 
who  suspected  the  real  character  of  the 
papyri  was  Pademi,  who,  in  a  letter  to 
our  countrvman  Dr.  Mead,  expressed 
his  conviction  that  the  supposed  sticks 
of  charcoal  were  MSS.  altered  by  the 
action  of  the  fire.  A  long  time  elapsed 
after  this  discovery  was  verified  by  fur- 
ther observations  before  any  practical 
means  of  unrolling  the  papyri  was  de- 
vised. The  papyrus  was  formed  of 
thin  lamina  of  the  vegetable  tissue  of 
the  rush  whose  name  it  bears;  and 
those  laminoD  were  pasted  together  so 
as  to  form  a  long  narrow  sheet  varying 
from  8  to  IG  inches  in  breadth.  The 
surface  was  polished  with  some  hard 
substance,  and  the  ink  was  then  ap- 
plied with  a  reed  or  calamus.  This 
ink,  however,  being  a  simple  black 
fluid,  without  a  mordant,  was  liable  to 
be  effaced  by  the  application  of  mois- 
ture. The  utmost  skill  and  caution 
were  therefore  necessary  in  unrolling 
the  papyri  to  preserve  uninjured  the 
writing  upon  their  surface.  Mazzocchi 
tried  in  vain  the  plan  of  placing  them 
under  a  bell  glass  in  the  sun,  believing 
that  the  moisture  and  heat  would  detach 
the  leaves.  The  Padre  Piaggi  at  length 
invented  an  ingenious  machine  for 
separating  and  unrolling  them,  which, 
although  tedious  in  its  operation,  is 
still  used  as  the  best  that  has  yet  been 
suggested.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  visited 
Naples  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  resources  of  chemistry 
could  not  be  made  available  in  dis- 
covering a  more  expeditious  and  cei^ 
tain  pi*ocess  of  unrolling.  After  ana- 
lysing several  papyri,  he  tried  various 
experiments  with  more  or  less  success, 
but  at  last  he  reliut^uished  the  under- 
taking, fh>m  disappointment,  it  is  said, 
at  the  failure  of  tiis  plans.  The  num- 
ber of  papyri  now  exeeetls  1750,  of 
which  about  5tH)  have  been  suecess- 
t\\\\y  unrolletl.  Several  volumes  of 
the  transcripts  have  been  published 
—a  in  IStil,  and  a  in  1862.  No 
MS.  of  any  known  work  has  been 
discovered ;  and  so  far  as  the  exami- 
/uttian  has  ^et  adTtaiced,  the  Ubraury 


seems  to  have  consisted  chiefly  of 
treatises  on  the  Epicurean  philosophy. 
Two  books  of  a  Treatise  de  Natura  by 
Epicurus,  and  some  on  Music,  on  Vice 
and  Virtue,  and  on  Rhetoric  by  Philo- 
demus,  a  philosopher  from  Syria,  who 
appears  to  have  visited  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Cicero,  are  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  discoveries.  Nearly 
all  the  MSS.  have  lost  their  first  leaves, 
but  the  titles  are  repeated  at  the  end. 
They  are  written  in  columns  contain- 
ing from  20  to  40  lines  in  each,  and 
without  stops  or  marks  of  any  kind  to 
indicate  the  terminations  of  sentences 
or  the  divisions  of  words.  The  letters 
of  the  Greek  MSS.,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Ui  are  all  capitals ;  some  of  them 
are  peculiar  in* form,  and  bear  accents 
and  marks  of  which  all  knowledge  has 
been  lost.  The  A,  A,  E,  A,  M,  P,  and  2, 
as  Winckelmann  pointed  out  nearly  a 
century  ago  in  his  letter  to  Count  Bruhl, 
differ  m  character  from  all  other  ex- 
amples of  ancient  writing  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  The  columns  are  from 
3  to  4  inches  in  width,  and  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  spaces  of  about  an 
inch ;  they  are  also  m  some  cases  di- 
vided by  red  lines. 

A  number  of  bills  or  contracts  on 
two  tablets  (dyptychon)  or  three  tablets 
(triptychon)  were  discovered  in  Hercu- 
laneum  in  1876,  and  have  been  removed 
here :  specimens  are  in  course  of  publi- 
cation by  the  director  of  the  Museum, 
but  they  do  not  offer  any  particular 
interest. 

A  very  curious  fragment,  consisting 
of  a  portion  of  volcanic  ashes,  on  which 
are  impressed  a  piece  of  a  papyrus 
from  Pompeii,  has  recently  been  placed 
here,  the  only  literary  fragment  yet 
discovered  in  that  ruined  city;  it 
appears  to  belong  to  a  legal  document 
relative  to  the  transfer  of  property. 

Having  now  gone  over  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  antiquarian 
collections,  the  visitor  most  retrace  his 
steps  to  Uie  Great  Staircase,  out  of 
which,  on  the  L  or  eastern  side,  opens 

A  room  (N)  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  gems,  &c.,  on  the  other  side,  con- 
taining copies  of  Pompeian  pftiptiqgs. 
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'nieiiextroointoit(0)u>DtaiDs  the 
mgnTings  and  some  drawingi  of  the 
great  maslers,  &o. ;  Ihe  most  remark- 
able object!  to  notice  here  being  :— In 
pTBBMS,— a  series  of  irolumes  containing 
k  rich  collection  of  ensraTingB  formcil 
br  CoimC  Finniau,  Aliiiiiler  of  Maria 
Iwesa,  and  which,  being  part  of  the 
library  at  the  rojal  palace,  were  re- 
moVed  here.  In  the  same  presses 
are  3  good  engraTed  silier  plates  attri- 
buted to  A.  Carracni;  Bud  on  the  wdii 
aome  cartoons  of  men  in  armour  attri- 
buted to  Michel  Angela  eapeciallj  a 
Venus  and  Cupid  kisaing,  a  superb 
work  1  and  others  bj  Saphael,  An.  Oar- 
raeci,  Domenichmo,  Correggio,  Maizola, 
the  ZuccAeria,  L,  da  Credi,  So,  On 
Stands,— 3  busts  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  one 
attributed  to  Michel  Aagelo ;  and  apon 
a  bracket,— a  bronie  one  of  Dante,  said 
to  have  been  taken  from  a  cast  after 
death,  but  of  the  history  of  which  little 
u  known;  it  appears,  howerer,  to  date 
fitmi  a  Terr  early  period.  In  the  centre 
of  this  hall  are  preserved  the  drawings 
and  plans  of  the  discoveries  at  Pompeii, 
espetually  interesiing  as  showing  the 
state  iu  which  the  different  bnildings 
were  when  uncovered. 

From  the  antechamber  of  this  hall 


ings, many ofwhich were  brougbtfrom 
Borne,  having  formed  a  part  of 
the  Farnese  collections.  Those  of  the 
Neapolitan  school  are  unique  iu  the 
history  of  art,  nowhere  to  be  studied  so 
well  as  here.  The  catalogue  gives 
merely  the  numbers,  (be  name  of  the 
painter,   and  the  subject,  without  any 


reference  U 


Is  history. 


\3t  Soom  (P.  1).  Soman  School. 
The  paintings  most  worthy  of  notice 
here  are — 5.  Glavde,  A.  Sunset  on 
the  Sea. — 27.  Saiio/erralo,  The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds,  has  a  eheerful 
effect,  which  is  unnsnal  for  the  age 
in  which  the  painter  lived  <1635).— 41). 
Potidoro  da  Caravaggio,  Jesns  &lling 
beneath  the  cross. — Of  the  several 
lluppoKd   copies    froni   [tapbael,  the 


onljj  one  worthy  of  uotice— 28 — is 
ao  indiSterent  copy  or  rqiliea  of  th« 
beautiful  Madonna  delle  Grazie  in  th« 
Bridgwater  Gallery. 

and  Jlocm  (P  B).  Parma  and 
Qenoeu  Schools.  1.  Bfr.StroizHCimio- 
nVw),  Head  of  a  Monk. — 2.  CasiigiioiM 
A  pretty  composition  of  a  Woman  and 
Child.— 14.  Schidone,  Christian  Charity, 

15.  Porai^ionino,  The  City  of  Parma 
Pallas,  unarming  the  young  Alea- 
sandro  Farnese. 

3rd  Room  (P  3).  Lombard  School, 
or  of  Ceiia-t  da  Seslo.  I,  23.  Schidone, 
Portraits  of  the  Shoemaker,  and  of  the 
Tailor  of  Pope  Paul  111.-12.  Pamw 
gianino,  pretended  Portrait  of  Amerigo 
Vespucci— 11.  BuTTtardimi  Luini,  St. 
John  the  Baptlst.^17.  Cnan  da  Sttto, 
A  large  Adoration  of  the  Magi :  fiill  of 
mannerism,  and  with  much  usdess  and 
oppressive  richness  in  the  aceessoriei, 
— 24.  A  curious  triptych  of  the  early 
Lombard  School,  re^reeentuig  the 
Nativity,  the  Visitation,  ana  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

4U  Boom  (P  4).  PeneJion  School. 
— 4.  Ahnse  (^Zaigi)  Vinarini,  The  Vir- 
^n  between  St  Thomas  and  St.  Ber- 
nard ;  much  robbed  and  daubed  over ; 
a  good  early  specimen  of  the  master. 
— E.  A  pretended  Portrait  of  Anne 
Boleyu,  attributed  to  Sebaaiiano  del 
Piorwo.  —  S.  Sebaaliatio  del  Piombo, 
"  Head  of  a  Monk;  "  considered  l^ 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  to  be  a  portrait 
of  Pope  Clement  VII.,  "  executed  with 
surprising  clearness  and  force  of  cha- 
racter and eipresaion." — 39.  HMoretto, 
Our  Saviour  bound;  a  fine  little 
work  in  the  painter's  broad  silvery 
manner,  and  modelled  with  extreme 
care.— 49.  Sckiamni,  Christ  beibre 
Herod.— 8,  13,  16,  22,25,  2S,  41,44, 
47,  51,  52,  5.S.  CaaaSetH  (R  Dellotti). 
A  series  of  views  of  Venice,  amall 
but  good.— 56.  Qirol.  da  Santa  Oroce, 
Martyrdom  of  St.  I^wreuce. 

bth  Boom  (P  5),  called  the  S*u  di 
CoEBBOGio,  contains  i«i\et^  -^viXraieft-, 
nearly  al\  muUtf  \ece« — 
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1.  Salvahr  Rosa^  Christ  Dispating 
with  the  Doctors.  He  ''paiuts  the 
most  brutal  people  round  the  helpless 
child,"  Cic. — 2.  Sebastiano  del  PiomJx) ; 
Madonna  coverine  up  the  Sleeping 
Child,  a  picture  of  great  celebrity  and 
beauty. — 3.  Correqijio,  The  "  Zinga- 
KELLA,"  or  the  ''Madonna  del  Coni- 
g^io/'  a  most  beautiful  and  touching 
composition.  It  represents  the  Ma- 
donna resting  during  the  flight  out  of 
Egypt,  with  the  infant  Saviour  sleep- 
ing in  her  lap ;  above  are  angels  in  a 
cloud  of  palms.  **Correggio  here 
brings  out  the  maternal  element  with 
a  certain  passion,  as  though  he  felt 
he  could  give  no  higher  meaning  to 
his  type."  It  derives  the  name  of 
"Zingarella"  (or  the  Gipsy)  from  the 
white  bands  plaited  into  the  hair  of  the 
Blessed  Mother,  and  that  of  the  "  Ma- 
donna del  Coniglio"  from  the  rabbit 
{coniqlio)  in  the  foreground. — *.  Van 
Df/ckf  portrait. — 5.  Titian,  Danae  and 
Cupid  :  a  beautiful  picture  painted  for 
Duke  Ottavia  Farnese,  in  1548.  Per- 
haps defective  in  drawing,  but  more 
pleasing  than  his  celebrated  Yenus  in 
the  Uffizii  at  Florence,  the  colouring 
being  even  richer,  and  the  attitude  and 
expression  more  delicate. — 6.  Correfjgio, 
The  Sleeping  infant  Saviour. — 7.  The 
Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  ;  a  small 
picture,  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
happiest  examples  of  the  grace  and 
harmony  of  colour  for  which  Correggio 
was  remarkable.  The  subject,  taken 
from  one  of  the  legends  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Alexandria,  represents  her  betrothal 
to  the  in&nt  Saviour,  who  is  placing 
the  ring  upon  her  finger,  while  the 
Madonna,  one  of  the  sweetest  faces 
which  Correggio  ever  painted,  guides 
his  hand  with  an  expression  of  ten- 
derness. "That  the  Child  should 
look  up  questioningly  to  the  mother 
at  the  strange  ceremony,  is  quite  a 
feature  in  the  manner  of  Correggio, 
who  could  never  conceive  children 
other  than  naive"  Cic,  In  the  counte- 
nance of  St.  Catherine  meekness  and 
beauty  are  combined  with  innocence 
and  gracefulness.  She  holds  the 
palfla-branch  of  martyrdom  in  her 
*  jAghi  hand,  while  the  sword  lies  upon 
'V  bjoek  on  which  she  kneela> — 8. 


Titian,  Poktrait  of  Pope  Paul  III., 
a  half-length  figure,  sitting  in  an  arm- 
chair. 1 1.  Titian,  FULL-LENGTH  POR- 
TRAIT of  Philip  II.  of  Spain ;  a. 
masterpiece  of  portraiture,  power- 
fully expressive  of  the  projector  of 
the  Armada. — 12.  Spagnoktto,  St. 
Sebastian,  1651,  ''remarkable  as  the 
last  picture  of  his,  painted  with  feel- 
ing," Cic. — 13.  St.  Jerome  startled 
from  his  prayers  by  the  sound  of  the 
last  trumpet ;  a  picture  hardlj  to  the 
surpassed  in  power  of  execution  and 
truth  of  colouring. — 15.  Guercino,  The 
Magdalen  in  prayer,  her  eyes  swollen 
with  weeping,  and  her  countenance 
expressive  of  the  deepest  penitence, 
but  still  retaining  all  hercluurms. — 16. 
Rubens,  Head  of  Friar. 

6M  Room  (P  6),  called  the  Sala  di 
Raffaele,  also  containing  master- 
pieces, some  of  which  are  temporarily 
removed  to  the  room  of  engravings  (O). 

17.  Giulio  Romano,  The  "Madonna 
della  Gatta,"  one  of  the  finest  of 
Giulio's  works.  It  is  a  repetition  of 
Raphael's  Holy  Family  called  "The 
Pearl,"  in  the  Museum  of  Madrid. — 
'*  The  additions  made  by  the  pupil  are 
mere  desecrations,  such  as  the  cat,  the 
transformation  of  Elizabeth  into  a  gip- 
sy, &c."  Cic-.— 18.  Portrait  of  Cavahere 
Tibaldeo,  formerly  attributed  to  Ra- 
phael.— 20.  Raphael,  La  Madonna  del 
Divino  Amore.  "ElUzabeth  wants 
the  child  Christ  to  bless  little  John 
kneeliqg  on  the  left,  and  leads  him 
gently  by  the  hand.  Mary  prays  as 
if  confirming  it;  she  has  let  go  her 
hold  of  the  Child  on  her  knee,  rightly, 
for,  if  he  is  capable  of  blessing,  he 
must  also  be  able  to  sit  firm.  It  is 
just  in  traits  of  this  kind  that  later 
art  is  so  poor.  The  execution  must 
be  the  work  of  pupils,"  Cic.  It* was 
painted  for  Liouello  da  Carpi. — 21. 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  the  famous  copy  of 
Raphael's  Portrait  of  Leo  X., 
sitting  at  a  table,  and  attended 
by  the  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici 
(afterwards  Clement  VII.)  and  Car- 
dinal de'  Rossi.  It  has  often  been 
maintained,  that  this  picture  is  the 
original,  and  that  the  picture  at 
Florence  is  the  copj^.    This  assertion. 
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howerer,  is  totally  at  Tariance  with 
the  history  of  the  copy  as  relateil  by 
Vasari.  It  appears  that  when  Fe> 
derigo  II.,  Duke  of  Mantua,  parsed 
throogfa  Florence  on  his  way  to  Rome 
to  pay  his  respects  to  ClfUient  Vll., 
he  was  so  struck  by  the  beauty  of  Ka- 
phaeFs  picture,  then  hanging  in  the 
palace  of  the  Medici,  that  he  begged 
the  Pope  to  present  it  to  him.  The 
Pope  granted  the  request,  and  sent 
oraers  to  Ottaviano  de'  Medici,  then 
Begent  at  Florence,  to  have  the  picture 
removed  to  Mantua  accordingly.  Ot- 
taviano, unwilling  that  Florence  should 
lose  so  fine  a  work  of  art,  employed 
Andrea  del  Sarto  to  paint  an  exact  copy, 
which  was  sent  to  Mantua,  and  received 
by  the  Duke  with  great  satisfaction. 
Sven  Giulio  Romano,  who  was  then 
living  at  Mantua,  had  no  suspicion  of 
the  originality,  and  it  was  only  when 
Vasari  arrived  at  Mantua  that  he  was 
undeceived.  Vasari  had  been  a  pupil 
of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  was  an  inmate 
In  the  palace  of  Ottaviano  de'  Medici 
when  Andrea  was  painting  his  copy. 
He  was  therefore  a  witness  of  the  whole 
transaction,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  fact 
he  pointed  out  to  Giulio  Romano  the 
sign  made  by  Andrea  to  distinguish  his 
work,  adding  that  this  sign  was  neces- 
sary because,  when  the  two  pictures 
"  were  together,  it  was  not  possible  to 
say  which  was  by  Raphael,  and  which 
by  Andrea."  This  sign,  it  is  said,  was 
Andrea's  own  name,  written  on  the 
edge  of  the  panel,  and  therefore  con- 
cealed by  the  frame ;  had  it  been  kept 
it  would  have  settled  the  matter  long 
ago.  "  We  miss  in  the  Naples  *  Leo ' 
the  perfect  keeping,  ease,  grandeur, 
modelling,  and  relief  of  form;  the 
peculiar  flavour  of  art  which  distin- 
guish Sanzio  from  del  Sarto.  The 
Mantuan  double,  of  less  simplicity  in 
the  outline  than  Raphaers,  has  a  con- 
tour with  a  twang  of  Andrea's  accent 
in  it;  chiaroscuro  of  comparatively 
little  massiveness,  shadows  of  a  less 
mysterious  depth,  because  imperfectly 
modelled.*' — Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle. — 
22.  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Passerini,  for- 
merly attributed  to  Raphael. — 23.  Ber- 
nardino Luini,  a  Madonna. — 24.  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  portrait  qf  Clenjent  VIJ., 


mentioned  by  Vasari. — 25.  3  painting 
which  form  a  Triptych,  formerly  lu 
the  Certosa  of  S.  Martino,  represent- 
ing the  Adoration  of  the  Siagi,  attri- 
buted to  LuciL<  Cran*ich, — 26.  A  Trip- 
tych of  the  Crucifixion,  with  por- 
traits of  the  Donatarii  and  children 
on  either  side,  attributed  to  J/cin/in*;. 
—27.  The  Parable  of  the  Blind  lead- 
ing the  Blind,  attributed  to  Peter 
I{re*ii}hel,—2S.  A  Nativity,  attributed 
to  Albert  7>urt'r,  and  with  the  date 
1512;  a  beautifully  rich  picture,  with 
a  great  number  of  figures,  amongst 
others  of  the  Donatarii,  and  handsome 
architectural  details  in  the  background. 
Burckhardt  refers  this  picture  and  Nos. 
25  and  26,  to  a  style  which  he  calls 
Flemish — Lower  Rhenish,  and  says 
that  "  Durer  is  not  to  be  tliought  of; 
the  treatment  of  the  black  outlined 
heads  is  quite  peculiar,  and  not  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  any  known 
master." — 29.  Pcntginoy  The  Madonna 
on  a  grass  mound,  in  a  landscape ;  the 
brown  tone  admirably  fused,  the  small 
figures  like  many  of  Raphael's  and  Lo 
Spagna's. — 30.  i^icipione  Gaetani^  A  fine 
portrait,  on  copper.  — 3 1 .  St.  Jerome  in 
HIS  Study  extracting  the  Thorn 
FROM  the  Lion's  Foot;  attributed  to 
Hubert  Van  Eyck,  but  considered  by 
Frizzoni  to  bear  internal  evidence  of 
being  the  product  of  **  one  of  the  Nea- 
politans aflected  by  Flemish  influence." 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  consider  it  to  be 
the  finest  and  best  example  of  the  pure 
Flemish  style  in  Naples :  **the  grouping 
is  masterly,  the  saint  is  stem  and  ad- 
mirably dressed  in  cloth  of  drooping 
fold,  the  lion  is  grand  in  the  calm 
of  his  repose."  It  bears  the  date 
1436,  and  is  said  by  Lauzi  to  have 
been  painted  for  the  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo. 
— 32.  A  copy  of  the  Last  Judgment 
of  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  executed  by  Marcello  Vcnitstf, 
or  Sebastiano  del  PiombOy  under  the  di- 
rection of  Michael  Angelo  himself, 
who  esteemed  it  so  highly  that  he 
presented  it  to  Cardinal  Famese. — 
33.  G.  Bellini,  The  Transfiguration ; 
the  effect  of  light  on  the  central  figure 
admirable,  an(l  the  North  Italian  land- 
scape very  beautiful  \w  \\vft  \ft.^<5^  v^^ 
m    autumn  dav;u,-^yo.  ranxvvjvxmivw^ 
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Death  of  Lucretia. — 36.  F,  Santafede, 
Madonna  with  SS.  Jerome  and  An- 
thony of  Padua  below. 

Retnrning  to  the  hall  of  the  Venetian 
School,  a  door  opens  into  the 

7th  Room  (P  7),  called  the  SalonCy  and 
containing  the  larger  works  of  the 
different  Italian  schools.  Those  most 
worthy  of  notice  are — 7.  The  pre- 
tended portrait!  of  Columbus,  attri- 
buted to  the  School  of  Raphael. — 
10.  Ann,  Carracci,  A  fine  Dead  Christ 
or  Pietk. — 15.  Giorpone,  or  della  Vec- 
chia,  so-called  Portrait  of  Antonello 
Prince  of  Salerno;  a  replica  of  a 
picture  in  the  Gallery  at  Edinburgh. 
— 17.  Titian,  Portraits  of  Pope  Paul 
III.,  with  his  nephews  Pier,  Luigi, 
and  Cardinal  Alessandro  Famese, 
sketch  for  a  larger  picture. — 21.  Titian, 
A  Weeping  Magdalene ;  considered  by 
Milndler  as  superior  to  that  of  Palazzo 
Pitti. — 25.  Garofalo,  or  according  to 
Miindler,  Ortolano,  A  good  Deposi- 
tion.—  27.  Palma  Vecchio,  St  Jerome 
interceding  with  the  Virgin  for  two 
devotees ;  the  most  successful  of 
Palma*s  "holy  conversations  .  .  .  . 
a  noble  convposition  sparkling  with 
light  in  the  dresses  and  landscape  .  .  . 
there  is  no  truer  or  more  interesting 
reflex  of  nature  than  we  find  in  the 
quiet  of  the  scene,  the  sprightliness  of 
the  Child,  the  candour  t)f  the  saints, 
and  the  reverence  of  the  donors." — 
Crowe  and  Gavalcaselle, —  31.  Claude ^ 
The  Grotto  of  Egeria,  one  of  his  finest 
works — '*  almost  too  cool  for  Claude,*' 
Cic, ;  the  groups  of  figures  in  it 
are  attributed  to  Filippo  Lauri. — 33. 
J*inturicchio,  The  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  very  much  in  the  early 
style  of  Perugino ;  some  of  the  heads 
are  still  fine :  it  was  painted  for  the 
Convent  of  Montoliveto. — 35.  B, 
Vivarini,  The  Madonna,  wrapped  in 
a  mantle  of  gold  brocade,  adoring  the 
Child,  with  4  saints  at  the  sides  and  4 
half  figures  in  the  air ;  painted  for  a 
church  at  Bari  in  1465. — 36.  Peter 
Brewjhel^  The  allegory  of  the  penitent 
deceived  by  the  world,  represented 
by  two  boys  stealing  the  purse  of  an 
fi^ed  M»r,  in  distemper ;  si^ed  smd 


dated  1565.— 38.  Luca  Giordano,  The 
Virgin  of  the  Rosary,  with  Saints. — 
40.  Parmegianino,  A  very  pretty  por- 
trait of  his  daughter  with  a  squirrel, 
one  of  the  "  pearls  of  the  gallery,"  Cic, 
— 43.  Andrea  da  Salerno,  A  large  paint- 
ing of  SS.  Benedict,  Placidus,  and 
Maurus,  and  with  the  Great  Doctors 
of  the  Church  below. — 52.  Attributed 
to  Andrea  del  Sarto,  An  architect, 
Bramante,  with  his  scholar  (?). — 54. 
Salvator  Rosa,  A  good  battle-piece. — 
55.  Seb.  del  Piombo,  Portrait  of  Adrian 
VI.— 57.  Giac.  Tintoretto,  Portrait  of 
Don  John  of  Austria. — 58.  Spagno- 
letto,  Silenus  with  Fauns  and  &ityrs ; 
crudely  naturalistic. — 60.  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo.  The  Assumption,  an  arched 
panel  with  life-size  figures,  supposed 
to  be  the  one  called  by  Vasari  "  The 
Assumption  of  Prato,"  one  of  the  many 
fine  works  executed  by  the  painter  in 
1516.  From  the  Salone  we  pass  into 
the 

8th  Reom  (P  8),  or  The  Hall  of  the 
Venuses. — 14.  Andrea  di  Mantegna,  St, 
Euphemia,  with  the  name  of  the 
painter  and  the  date  1454 — i*  almost  an 
imitation  of  a  marble  statue,  .... 
fleshy,  admirably  drawn  and  fore- 
shortened, but  dimmed  in  colour  by 
age  and  neglect,"  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselie — **  is  the  earliest  and  perhaps 
grandest  conception  of  ideal  beauty 
ever  attained  by  him.  This  excellent 
and  genuine  work,  signed,  was  in  1866) 
put  aside  a  as  copy !" — Cic. — Von  Zahn, 
— 34.  Valois,  A  View  of  the  Eruption 
of  Vesuvius  in  1794,  although  a  daub, 
may  interest  the  student  or  volcanic 
phenomena  ;  this  was  the  eruption 
that  destroyed  the  town  of  Torre 
del  Greco. — 37.  Portrait  of  Erasmus, 
perhaps  by  Holbein,  but  placed  in  too 
imperfect  a  light  for  close  examination. 

Having  now  examined  all  the  paint- 
ings in  the  eastern  wings  of  the  Mu- 
seum, we  must  retrace  our  steps  to  the 
landing-place  on  the  great  staircase, 
from  which  open  on  ^e  rt.  the  re- 
maining halls  of  the  Pinacoteca. 

^th  Room  (P  9).  Bolognese  School,  or 
ff<ill  of  the  Qaracci, — 2,  Ann^  Caracci^ 
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a  Holy  Familv  with  St.  Francis,  painted 
iipon  a  slab  of  alabaster,  on  the  reverse 
me  Annanciation. — 9.  Gwdo^  Ulysses 
and  Nausicaa;  cold  in  conception. — 
38.  Romanelli,  a  Sibyl. — 15.  Lionello 
Spado,  Cain  and  Abel,  '*  in  true  hang- 
man style,*'  Burckhardt,—A7.  Guercino, 
St  Peter  weeping,  with  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief.— 48.  LanfrancOy  St.  Jerome 
at  the  sound  of  the  Last  Trumpet. — 
€9.  If.  A,  Caravaggio,  Judith  with  Head 
of  Holophemes. 

10*A  icxmCP  1 0).  Ttiscan  and  Umbrian 
Schools, — 4.  Uosimo  Eoselli,  or,  according 
to  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  Zaganellif 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin. — 5.  Soddoma, 
Besurrection  of  Christ. — 33.  Gentile  da 
J'cAriano,  the  Miracle  of  the  Snowfall, 
with  Pope  Liberius  tracing  the  founda- 
tions of  Sta.  M.  Maggiore,  or  Santa 
Maria  ad  Nives,  at  Rome,  surrounded 
by  Cardinals;  this  picture  was  once 
attributed  to  Fra  Angelico  for  its  great 
beauty  of  expression  and  delicacy  of 
the  details. — 34.  Bald,  Peruzzi,  A  good 
portrait  of  Gian  Bernardi,  a  celebrated 
engraver  on  precious  stones. — 41,  54. 
BronzinOy  2  good  portraits. — 36.  Filip' 
pino  Lippiy  A  good  Annunciation,  with 
figures  of  SS.  John  and  Andrew. 

From  the  Tuscan  School  a  door  leads 
into  the  two  great  halls  of  the  Nea- 
politan, out  of  the  first  of  which  open 
two  small  rooms  (P  11  and  P  12). 

Wth  Room  (P  11).  Byzantine  and 
Early  Umbrian  Schools,  —  There  are 
numerous  panels  attributed  to  Giotto, 
the  GaddiSj  Andrea  Verrocchio;  one, 
without  reason,  to  Oimabue ;  a 
very  curious  one.  No.  44,  by  Andrea 
da  Velletriy  a  rare  master,  signed  and 
dated  1336.  The  numerous  speci- 
mens of  the  Byzantine  school  offer 
little  interest :  the  best  with  a  recog- 
nised name  of  the  master.  No.  41,  by 
Bicco  di  Candia,  who  has  left  several  of 
his  works  in  Italy.  The  3  early  Chris- 
tian frescos  are  supposed  to  date  from 
the  6th  cent. ;  they  represent  figures 
from  a  large  composition  of  an  Agape 
I  or  love-feast,  and  were  found  in  the 
Catacombs  of  S.  Gennaro.  The  heads 
are  painted  with  much  spirit^  the 
rem^mder  very  inferior. 


1 2th  Boom  (P 1 2).  Early  Neapolitan 
School. — 1,  7,  11.  SUvestro  dd  BmiUf 
attributed  to :  a  Magdalene ;  the  Bap- 
tist ;  and  the  death  of  the  Madonna ; 
"under  Buoni's  name,  but  very  poor 
in  the  style  of  his  art" — Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle, — 12.  Filippo  Tesattro,  at- 
tributed to:  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
saints;  probabl;^  (Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle) by  a  painter  of  the  1 4th  cent. 
— 14.  Maestro  Stefanone,  attributed 
to :  St.  James  reading,  in  a  glory  of 
angels;  probably  (Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle) by  a  painter  of  the  15th  cent. 
— 5.  BoccadiramCf  The  'Archangel 
Michael. 

13^A  Boom  (P  13).  Neapolitan  School  of 
the  I4th,  Ibth,  and  ISth  Centuries,— I,  3. 
Pietro  Donzello,  Our  Saviour  on  the 
Cross  ;  St.  Martin  dividing  his  Cloak 
with  the  Mendicant.  &owe  and 
Cavalcaselle  say  of  these  works'  that 
they  might  have  been  executed  by  a 
Venetian  follower  of  Mantegna  and 
Carpaccio ;  and  that  3  is  like  ue  work 
of  G.  Martini  of  Udine. — 6.  Andrea 
SolariOf  or  Lo  Zingaro,  a  painter  much 
thought  of  by  the  Neapolitans,  and 
living,  according  to  local  history,  at 
the  end  of  the  14th  cent,  and  begin- 
ning of  the  15th  cent.,  but  to  whom 
strict  criticism  can  assign  no  single 
authenticated  picture.  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle  c£dl  him  "  a  ghost  of  a 
painter,"  and  say  that  his  existence 
may  be  accepted  because  it  cannot  be 
disproved ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ac- 
knowledge as  the  production  of  one 
pencil  the  diverse  pictures  attributed 
to  him.  This  picture.  The  Virgin  and 
Child  throned,  attended  by  St.  Peter, 
St.  Paul,  St.  Sebastian,  St.  Asprenus, 
and  other  saints,  is,  according  to  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle,  a  large  altarpiece  of 
the  16th  cent. ;  the  figures  heavy,  the 
colour  dark-brown,  Hiq  style  of  the 
ornamentation  and  grouping  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child  Umbrian :  it  is  of 
this  picture  that  we  are  told  that  the 
Madonna  is  a  portrait  of  Queen 
Joanna  II.  (1414-1435);  the  female 
figure  behind  St.  Peter  the  daughter 
of  Colantonio  del  Fiore,  to  win  whose 
hand  Solario  became  an  artist;  the 
last  figure  at  the  extreme  left,  b4\^v(A 
th^  mitred  bisho]^  ^l.  K&^t«u\x&^  ^^ 
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painter  himself;  and  the  old  man  be- 
hind St.  Sebastian,  Colantonio.  —  22. 
Pietro  and  IppoUto  JDonzello,  Ma- 
donna between  St.  Sebastian  and  St. 
James,  with  a  lunette  of  Christ  be- 
tween St.  Mary  and  St.  John,  and  a 
predella  of  Christ  and  the  12  Apostles. 
According  to  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle, 
an  altarpiece  from  San  Domenico,  in 
the  rude  style  of  Cozzanelli  of  Siena ; 
the  dedication  is  to  Drusius  Brancaccio. 
— 31.  Simone  Papa  the  elder,  St.Michael 
with  SS.  Jerome  and  James  della 
Marca,  and  the  two  donatorii  Ber- 
nardino Turbola  and  Anna  de  Rosa. 
"Quite  of  a  low-class  Flemish  treat- 
ment. .  .  .  The  scene  is  in  a  land- 
scape of  Flemish  minuteness  and 
finish.** — Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle. — 32. 
Andrea  da  Salerno,  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  the  best  work  of  that  painter, 
the  figures  well  arranged  in  good  and 
graceful  action,  the  colours  warm  and 
harmonious. — 29  and  33,  by  the  same 
artist,  S.  Benedict,  with  SS.  Maurus 
and  Placidus,  are  predellas  of  No.  43 
in  the  Salone,  and  are  in  the  same  style 
as  the  Adoration. 

hith  Poom  (P  14).  Neapolitan 
School  of  the  16M,  17M,  and  ISth 
Centuries.  —  1,  4,  68,  74,  Micco 
Spadaro,  or  Domenico  Gargiulo  —  an 
interesting  series  in  an  historical  point 
of  view.  No.  1  represents  the  Revolu- 
tion at  Naples  in  1647,  the  principal 
figure  being  Masaniello  on  horseback ; 
wilh  its  pendant,  4,  a  view  of  the 
Plague-scenes  of  1656  in  the  Piazza 
del  Mercatello ;  the  views  of  Vesuvius 
at  the  period  are  interesting :  68. 
Portrait,  smoking,  supposed,  on  doubt- 
ful grounds  however,  to  be  that  of 
Masaniello :  and  74,  The  Court  of  the 
Certosaof  S.  Martino  during  the  Plague 
of  1656,  filled  with  the  principal 
brethren  and  numerous  citizens  ; 
among  them  are  Micco  Spadaro  him- 
self and  Salvator  Rosa.  In  the  left 
corner  of  the  painting  above  are  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Bruno  interceding  with 
the  Saviour,  who  sends  St.  Martin  to 
drive  away  the  Plague,  personified  by 
a  haggard  woman. — 5.  Criscuolo,  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  a  large  and 
fine  painting. — 8.  Compagno,  The  en- 
trfiBce  of  Don  Juan  of  Austria  i^  1648  j 


good  view  of  Vesuvius,  of  the  church 
and  square  of  II  Carmine. — 9,  17. 
Stanzionij  St.  Bruno;  the  Death  of 
Lucrezia ;  good  examples  of  this 
painter. — 51.  Luca  Giordano,  St.  Francis 
Xavier  baptising  the  Savages ;  a  large 
composition,  said  to  have  been  com- 
pleted in  3  days.  There  are  many  other 
examples  of  this  painter, — e.g.,  57,  the 
Marriage  at  Cana ;  67,  the  Madonna  of 
the  Rosary ;  70,  Sketch  of  the  Dedica- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Monte  Casino  ; 
and,  73,  Christ  presented  to  the  people ; 
which  "  exercise  a  great  charm,  chiefly 
through  a  certain  careless  absence  of 
pretension,  and  the  whole  pleasing 
appearance  of  life." — Burckhardt, — 52. 
Paolo  Finoglia  (school  of  Stanzioni), 
St.  Bruno  receiving  the  rules  of  his 
order. — 60.  Xo  Spagnoletto,  St  Bruno. — 
66.  A,  Vaccaro,  a  weeping  Magdalen. — 
— 75,  Cav.  Calabrese,  The  Return  of 
the  Prodigal  Son.  —  86,  90.  Aniello 
Falcone,  Two  Battle-pieces. 

In  the  centre  of  this  hall  has  been 
placed  a  collection  of  interesting  me- 
diaeval objects — carved  ivories,  en- 
graved rock-crystal,  the  dagger  of 
Alessandro  Famese  ;  the  cases  in  which 
they  are  arranged  being  formed  of 
sculptured  panels  of  the  17th  cent., 
from  the  suppressed  church  of  S.  Agos- 
tino  delle  Scalze.  In  presses,  at  one 
of  the  sides  of  the  hall,  are, — Majolica 
dishes,  &c.,  of  Urbino  make,  with  the 
arms  of  Cardinal  Stephano  Borghese ; 
Majolica  from  the  Abruzzi ;  mediseval 
crucifixes,  sacramental  cups,  &c. 

In  two  halls  beyond  the  Neapolitan 
Schools,  in  the  S.W.  comer  of  the 
Museum,  have  been  placed  the  many 
works  from  the  Farnese  collections, 
chiefly  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  Flemish, 
and  German  schools. 

15*^  Poom  (P  15).  German  and 
Dutch  ScJiools. — 7.  Portrait  of  a  Cardinal 
attributed  to  Holbein,  an  excellent  but 
unfortunately  much  washed-out  pic- 
ture.— 23.  A  Deposition  of  the  early 
German  school. — 29.  Lwxis  van  Leyden 
(?),  Portrait  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 
— 41.  Lucas  Cranach,  The  Adulteress 
before  Christ;  according  to  Burckhardt, 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  subject. 
There  are  some  other  |[iaintmgs  of  th^ 
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early  Flemish  schools— of  Breughel,  of 
Buckleas — chiefly  market  scenes. 

16M  Room  (P  16).  Flemish  and 
Dutch  Schools  J  some  of  the  paiu  tings 
being  very  good. — 1.  Rembrandt ,  Por- 
tndt  of  an  old  man ;  excellent. — 3. 
Wouvermana,  a  White  Horse  and  land- 
scape. —  5.  Porbusy  a  ^  richly-dressed 
Lady.  —  4,  15.  Teniers  the  younger. 
Violin  players. — 61.  Twenty-one  small 
portraits,  by  artists  of  the  Flemish 
school,  of  several  members  of  the 
Farnese  family,  beginning  with  Pope 
Paul  III. ;  that  of  the  celebrated  Prince 
of  Parma,  good.  —  64.  Paul  Potter^ 
Cows  in  a  Meadow. —  73.  Mirevelt, 
Portrait  of  a  young  Senator ;  excellent. 

The  Library  {Bibliotcca)  occupies 
the  large  central  saloon  of  the  upper 
floor  of  the  Museum,  200  ft.  long  by 
70  ft.  broad,  and  14  smaller  rooms  in 
the  S.E.  wing  on  the  same  floor.  Open 
from  9  A.M.  to  3  p.m.  daily,  Sundays 
and  holydays  excepted.  The  entrance 
is  by  a  door  near  the  E.  end  of  the 
fa9ade,  to  thert  of  the  principal  en- 
trance to  the  Museum.  There  is  a 
room  for  readers.  Books  are  not  lent 
out.  No  recommendation  or  introduc- 
tion is  required  for  admission.  There 
are  catalogues  for  reference,  and  the 
usual  regulations  for  the  use  of  the 
books. 

The  Bihlioteca  Naziormle  was  first 
founded  as  a  public  library  in  1780, 
though  not  opened  till  1804,  the  first 
collection  of  books  which  served  as  its 
nucleus  ha-ving  been  made  by  Alex- 
ander Farnese,  Pope  Paul  III. 

The  number  of  Printed  Books  is 
upwards  of  400,000,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned. — ^The  earliest  edi- 
tion of  Bartolo's  Lectura  super  Codicemf 
the  first  book  printed  in  Naples  in  1471 
by  Sixtus  Reissinger,  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  Naples  by  Ferdinand  of  Aragou; 
— the  iEsopin  Latin  and  Italian,printed 
by  Reissinger  (1485),  with  engravings 
on  wood; — the  Latin  work  of  Janus 
Marius,  on  the  Propriety  of  Old  Words 
(1475),  printed  by  Mathias  Moravius, 
also  invited  to  Naples  by  Ferdinand 
of  Ara^on ; — a  Missal,  printed  by  Mo- 
ravius in  1477; — andmany  other  works 
printed  at  Naples  in  the  15th  cent. 


The  Library  is  rich  in  Aldine  editions 
and  collections  of  works  printed  by  the 
Etiennes,  the  Giunti,  the  Grifi,  the 
Elzevirs,  Barbou,  Baskerville,  Foulis, 
Bodoui,  &c. 

There  are  about  500  Manuscripts^ 
the  most  noteworthy  of  which  are : 
In  Greek, — New  Testament,  referred  to 
the  10th  cent.; — the  Alexandra  of  Ly- 
cophron ; — the  ParaHpomena  of  Homer, 
by  Quintus  Smyrna,  of  the  year  1311. 
In  Latin,  —  the  Bible  of  the  13th 
cent.,  in  2  vols.,  called  the  Biblia  Alfon^ 
sina,  from  Alfonso  I.,  who  presented  it 
to  the  monks  of  Monte  Oliveto ; — the 
Codex  of  St.  Prosper  of  Aquitaine ; — 
the  Institutiones  Grammaticcs  of  Chari- 
sius  Sosipater,  of  the  8th  cent. ; — the 
fragments  of  the  Treatise  of  Gargilius 
Martialis  De  Pomis,  a  palimpsest  dis- 
covered by  Cardinal  Mai ; — the  Com- 
mentarium  in  D.  Dionysium  Areopag. 
de  Coelesti  Hierarchia,  et  dc  divinis 
Nominibus,  in  the  handwriting  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas ;— various  illumi- 
nated Missals  and  Breviaries; — the 
celebrated  Farnese  Missal,  called  La 
Flora,  from  its  beautiful  miniatures 
of  flowers,  fruits,  and  insects; — the 
Mintumo  and  two  other  dialogues 
of  Tasso;  —  the  Correspondence  of 
Paulus  Manutius  and  Cardinal  Seri- 
pandi  respecting  the  publication  of 
the  Scriptures ; — and  the  works  of  St, 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  other  Fathers ; — 
the  unrivalled  Uffizio  of  the  Virgin, 
written  by  Monterchi,  and  illustrated 
with  miniatures  by  Giulio  Clovio, 
which  he  executed  for  Cardinal 
Alcssandra  Farnese  at  the  cost  of 
nine  years'  labour,  and  which  may  be 
called  the  gem  of  illuminated  works. 


§  21.   LIBRARIES — ARCHIVES. 

The  Bihlioteca  Nazionale  has  been 
already  described  in  the  account  of  the 
Museum,  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

The  Bihlioteca  Brancaccianay  attached 
to  the  ch.  of  S.  Angelo  a  Nilo,  near 
the  Largo  S.  Domenico,  was  founded 
in  1675  by  Cardinal  Francesco  Marii^ 
Brancaccio,  Bishop  of  Capaccio,  and 
is  the  oldest  UbTorj  m  ^«^«&.     "Vx 
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is  open  to  the  public  for  two  hours 
before  sunset  daily,  Sundays  and  holy- 
days  excepted.  It  is  especially  rich  in 
works  on  jurisprudence,  and  contains 
about  70,000  printed  books,  and  7000 
MSS. ;  the  latter  consisting  chiefly  of 
valuable  documents  relating  to  the 
history  of  Naples. 

The  Bihlioteca  delV  Universita  was 
founded  in  1823,  chiefly  with  the 
Biblioteca  Municipale,  which  had  been 
formed  in  the  suppressed  monastery  of 
Montoliveto  out  of  the  Taccone  library 
and  those  of  suppressed  convents.  It  is 
open  to  the  public  on  the  same  days  and 
at  the  same  hours  as  the  Nazionale.  In 
his  report  (1873),  the  Director,  Cav. 
G.  Minervini,  says  that  the  number  of 
books  has  increased  from  35,000  in 
1860  to  140,000,  by  the  purchase  of 
new  works,  and  appropriations  from  the 
libraries  of  recently  suppressed  con- 
vents. The  same  report  says  that 
it]  is  the  most  frequented  library  in 
Italy.  There  is  a  valuable  collection 
of  works  of  the  15th  cent,  and  a 
series  by  the.  early  printers  of  Naples. 

The  Bihlioteca  dei  Gerolomxnx,  in  the 
Largo  deir  Arcivescovado,  is  the  li- 
brary of  the  monastery  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Oratory  of  S.  Filippo  Neri.  It 
was  founded  in  1720,  with  the  purchase 
of  the  Valletta  library.  It  is  open  to 
the  public  on  the  sam^  days  as  the 
other  libraries,  from  9  to  11  a.m.  It 
contains  18,000  printed  books,  and  CO 
MSS.  Among  its  MSS.  is  a  Seneca  of 
the  14th  cent.,  with  illuminated  minia- 
tures, attributed  to  Lo  Zingaro. 

Biblioteca  del  MunicipiOy  or  di  8, 
Giacomo,  in  the  buildings  of  the  Muni- 
cipality. It  has  been  formed  of  books 
taken  from  the  late  King's  private 
library  in  the  Pal.  Resde,  and  from 
those  of  suppressed  religious  com- 
munities. It  is  the  most  easy  of  access 
of  all  the  public  libraries,  and  is  Uie 
only  one  open  in  the  evenings. 

Among    the   Private  Libraries  still 

existing,  and  to  which  access  can  be 

obtained,  may    be    mentioned — The 

M/io//',  in  the  Strada  S.  Liborio,  con- 


taining a  complete  series  of  the  works 
cited  in  the  Vocabolario  dellaCrusca. — 
The  FiiscOf  in  the  Vico  Grotta  della 
Marra,  remarkable  for  its  numismatic 
collection,  including  a  complete  series 
of  the  coins  of  the  Two  Sicilies  from 
King  Roger  to  Ferdinand  II. ;  a  series 
of  all  the  coins  of  the  Lombard 
duchies,  and  mediseval  republics  ^  of 
Southern  Italy;  and  an  interesting 
collection  of  medals  and  tokens  of 
the  Neapolitan  nobility.  —  The  Poli- 
castro,  in  the  Strada  Ferrandina,  con- 
taining a  complete  collection  of  works 
printed  in  the  city  of  Naples. — The 
Santo  Pio,  in  the  Vico  della  Pietra 
Santa ;  rich  in  princeps  editions  of  the 
classics,  in  Aldines,  in  early  Bibles, 
and  in  works  of  the  early  Italian  poets, 
among  which  is  a  Codex  of  Dante  of 
1 378,  and  the  Petrarch  printed  on  parch- 
ment at  Venice  in  1470. — ^The  Volpicella, 
in  the  Strada  di  Montesanto,  containing 
a  good  collection  of  works  by  native 
authors. 

The  Archives, — The  National  Ar- 
chives, called  the  Grande  Archivio  Gene" 
rale  del  Regno y  are  kept  in  the  apartments 
of  the  suppressed  Benedictine  Mona- 
stery of  SS.  Severino  e  Sosio,  in  the 
Largo  di  S.  Marcellino.  The  collec- 
tion is  divided  into  four  sections, — 
1.  Historical  and  diplomatic,  contained 
in  the  Sala  dei  Documenti  Diploma- 
tici,  and  consisting  of  documents  dating 
from  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century 
to  the  close  of  the  Spanish  vice- 
royalty,  during  the  periods  of  the 
dukes  of  Naples,  Salerno,  and  AmaM ; 
of  the  Norman  dukes  and  kings;  of 
the  Swabian,  Angevin,  Aragonese, 
and  Spanish  sovereigns,  &c.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  documents  are  : — 
the  original  code  or  ''constitutions" 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.;  — 
and  a  portion  of  a  register  kept  by 
the  same  sovereign,  written  on  cotton 
paper  in  1239-1240;  —  the  Acts  of 
the  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Anjou, 
amounting  to  380,000  documents  alone, 
which  were  formerly  preserved  at  the 
Mint,  and  hence  called  the  Archivio 
della  Zecca  ; — the  deed  by  which  Fei> 
dinand  of  Aragon  bestowed  on  the  poet 
Sannazzaro  his  property,  where  now 
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stands  the  Ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Parto, 
on  the  Mergellina ; — ^and  a  great  num- 
ber of  charters  and  diplomas  from  sup- 
pressed monasteries.  The  oldest  roll 
w  a  conveyance  of  land  in  a.d.  703. 
2.  Financial.  3.  Judicial.  4.  Muni- 
cipal. .  The  collections  are  remarkably 
well  arranged,  and  very  rich  in  his- 
torical documents;  they  are  open  to 
the  public,  the  regulations  as  to  con- 
sulting the  documents  bein^  most 
liberal.  Attached  to  the  Archivio  are 
Professorships  of  Diplomacy,  Palaeo- 
graphy, &c. 

§   22.   PALACES — VILLAS. 

There  are  six  Eoyal  Palaces  in  and 
near  Naples— the  Palazzo  Reale,  Di 
Capodimonte,  Caserta,  Quisisana,  As- 
woni,  and  Favorita.  Of  these  we  shall 
only  here  describe  the  first  two,  situated 
in  Naples. 

Palazzo  Peak,  on  the  Piazza  del 
Plebiscite  (small  gratuity  to  the  porter, 
who  will  send  an  attendant  with  the 
visitor  to  the  first  floor,  where  a  ticket 
is  procured  gratis,  giving  admission  to 
the  different  royaJ  palaces  in  and  near 
Naples,  the  name  of  each  (Capodi- 
monte,  Astroni,  Caserta,  Favorita, 
Quisisana)  being  torn  off  as  used  and 
die  remainder  kept;  1  fr.  to  the  at- 
tendant). 

This  palace  was  begun  in  1600  by 
command  of  Philip  III.,   during  the 
viceroyally  of  the  Count  de  Lemos, 
from  the  designs  of  Domenico  Fontana, 
and    is    considered    the    masterpiece 
of   that    architect.     The   front,    520 
ft.  long,  presents  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Composite  orders  in  the  pilasters  of 
its  three  stories;    the  Doric  of   the 
ground    story,   in    Fontana's    design, 
formed  an  open  portico,  with  three  en- 
trances flanked  by  columns  of  granite 
from    the   Isola   del    Giglio.      Many 
of  the  arches  have  been  walled  up  to 
give  solidity   to  the  building.      The 
first  and  second  floors  have  on  each  front 
21  windows.     The  principal  court  has 
a  double  row  of  porticos.    The  palace 
was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1837, 
and  .has  been  since  repaired  and  en- 
larged by   Ferdinand    II.,  especially 


towards  the  Piazza  di  S.  Carlo,  where 
a  garden  has  been  planted,  and  the 
two  colossal  bronze  horses  stand,  men- 
tioned in  the  description  of  the  Piazza 
del  Plebiscito,  A  handsome  staircase, 
constructed  in  1651  by  the  viceroy 
Ofiate,  and  restored  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, and  ornamented  with  works  of 
modem  sculptors,  leads  to  the  state 
apartments.  The  throne  room  is  richly 
furnished ;  the  tapestries  were  worked 
at  the  Albergodei  Poveri  in  1818  ;  the 
bas-reliefs  represent  the  different  Nea- 
politan provmces.  The  dining-hall 
is  also  a  handsome  apartment.  In 
the  small  theatre  is  the  cradle,  in- 
laid with  pearls  and  tortoise-shell, 
presented  to  the  Princess  of  Pied- 
mont by  the  city  of  Naples.  The 
pictures  in  the  different  rooms  are  of 
no  great  artistic  value,  but  include 
a  portrait  of  Henry  VIII.  'by  Holbein, 
and  a  portrait  of  AJessandro  by  Titian, 
In  the  second  fioor  are  the  private 
apartments  occupied  by  the  Royal 
family,  which  contsdn  some  pictures 
by  Rubens  and  Miel,  and  many  of 
modem  artists. 

Palazzo  Reale  di  Capodimonte  (open 
daily  from  10  to  4,  with  an  order  to 
be  obtained  at  the  office  in  the  Pal. 
Besde ;  J  f r.  to  the  porter,  1  fr.  to  the 
attendant).  It  was  begun  by  Charles 
III.  from  the  designs  of  Medrano,  and 
stands  upon  a  hill,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  city.  The  palace 
was  a  favourite  retreat  of  the  court,  and 
is  a  vast  rectangular  building,  enclosing 
3  large  courtyards :  being  built  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  stone-quarry,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  strengthen  the  foun- 
dations by  an  extensive  system  of  sub- 
structions. It  is  badly  supplied  with 
water.  The  rooms — 55  in  number — 
are  spacious,  and  are  decorated  with 
modem  paintings,  of  which  cata- 
logues are  placed  in  each  room.  On  the 
1st  floor  is  the  Anneria  (Armoury), 
a  very  extensive  collection,  em- 
bracing all  descriptions  of  defensive 
weapons  from  the  13th  cent,  to  the 
present.  They  are  arranged  in  a 
great  number  of  halls,  in  a  semi- 
chronological  order.  A.m.Qiii%%\.  'OckKta. 
the  most  worthy  oi  iioXARfc  «t«; — ^^ 
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armour  of  the  Norman  king  Koger,  of 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon,  of  Alexander 
Farnese,  and  of  Victor  Amadeus  of 
Savoy ;  the  swords  given  by  Ferdinand 
I.  to  Scanderbeg,  and  by  Louis  XIV. 
to  his  grandson  the  Duke  of  Anjou  on 
his  mounting  the  throne  of  Spain. 
The  collection  of  Oriental  arms  is  very 
rich,  and  that  of  modern  European 
weapons  very  extensive.  As  a  collec- 
tion of  mediseval  armour,  this  Armeria 
is  inferior  to  those  at  the  Tower  of 
London  and  at  Turin. 

At  the  N.W,  corner  of  the  palace  is 
a  small  room,  which  will  be  opened  by 
the  custode  on  application,  which  is 
known  as  the  Porcelain  Cabinet  or 
Boudoir,  from  its  being  very  hand- 
somely decorated  with  figures  of  men, 
animals,  and  plants  in  the  best  kind 
of  Capo  di  Monte  china-ware,  looking- 
glasses,  and  porcelain  arabesque  work. 

The  grounds  are  about  3  m.  in  cir- 
cuit They  are  beautifully  situated, 
and  well  laid  out ;  part  in  the  formal 
style,  with  a  thick  wood  of  ever- 
green oaks;  and  part  in  the  English 
park  style,  with  winding  drives,  &c. 

The  Private  Palaces  of  Naples,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  scarcely  any  claim 
to  architectural  beauty,  compared  with 
those  of  Upper  Italy  and  Rome.  We 
shall  notice  the  most  remarkable  either 
for  architecture,  for  the  objects  of  art 
they  contain,  or  for  their  historical 
associations,  marking  with  an  asterisk 
those  ai  all  itorth  a  visit. 

Palazzo  Angri,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Str.  di  Roma  and  the  Str.  Monto- 
liveto,  was  designed  by  Vanvitelli  about 
1773,  and  completed  by  his  son  Carlo. 
It  is  a  handsome  buildine  of  the  Doric 
order  below,  and  the  Corinthian  above. 
The  picture  gallery  has  been  sold.  In 
1861  it  was  the  residence  of  Gari- 
baldi. 

Palazzo  Arcivescovale  (the  Archi- 
episcopal  Palace),  near  the  Cathedral, 
erected  in  the  18th  cent.,  and  entirely 
restored  in  1647.  In  the  great  hall  is 
an  ancient  Neapolitan  almanac,  found 
in  the  18th  cent,  in  one  of  the  walls  of 
S.  Giovanni  Maggio^'e. 


Palazzo  Carafa,  built  in  15X2,  on  the 
summit  of  Pizzofalcone,  by  Andrea 
Carafa,  Count  of  Santa  Severina,  who 
adorned  it  with  fountains  and  gardens. 
The  present  edifice  is  occupied  hj 
barracks,  and  by  the  royal  Topographi- 
cal office. 

Palazzo  Carafa,  in  the  Strada  S, 
Biagio  de*  Librai,  built  by  that  branch 
of  the  Carafa  family  which  bore  the 
title  of  Princes  of  Montorio.  Paul  IV., 
and  his  nephew  Cardinal  Carafa,  by 
whom  the  fa9ade  and  cornice  were 
added,  were  born  in  it.  The  lower 
part  of  the  building  is  now  converted 
into  shops;  but  the  beautifiU  cornice 
remains. 

Palazzo  Casacalenda,  in  the  Piazza  S. 
Domenico,  built  in  1770  from  the 
designs  of  Vanvitelli,  is  imposing  from 
its  mass.  The  elliptical  arches  of  the 
courtyard  supported  by  marble  columns 
and  pilasters,  are  admired  by  archi- 
tects. 

Palazzo  Corigliano,  in  the  Piazza  S. 
Domenico,  built  about  1500  from  the 
designs  of  Mormando,  whose  skilful 
adaptation  of  the  Doric  style  to 
the  purposes  of  modem  architecture 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  front  of  the 
lower  story  of  the  palace.  The  in- 
terior is  richly  decorated  in  the  style 
of  the  last  century. 

Palazzo  del  Vasto  d'Avalos,  in  the 
Piazza  de  Vasto,  behind  the  Riviera 
di  Chiaia,  is  one  of  the  largest  modem 
palaces  in  Naples.  It  contained  many 
objects  of  interest,  foremost  among 
which  were  the  Caesars  by  Titian^ 
and  seven  tapestries  presented  by 
Charles  V.  to  the  Marquis  of  Pescara, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  1525 — repre- 
senting scenes  of  that  victory;  the 
figures,  of  life-size,  being  portraits 
of  the  leading  personages  who  were 
distinguished  in  it.  Tney  were  exe- 
cuted in  Flanders  from  the  drawings 
of  the  first  artists  in  Italy ;  the  figures 
were  designed  by  Titian,  and  the  oma- 
mental  portions  by  Tintoretto,  The 
CsBSars  by  Titian,  11  in  number  (the 
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13th  is  in  the  Gallery  at  Florence, 
its  place  in  the  series  here  supplied 
by  a  copy  made  by  L,  Giordano)^ 
with  the  other  collections  of  paint- 
uags,  objects  of  art  and  historical 
interest,  formerly  in  this  palace,  were 
bequeathed  (Sept.  1862)  by  the  last  male 
descendant  of  the  hero  of  Pavia  to  the 
National  Museum,  where  they  are 
concealed  from  public  "view  pending 
legal  proceedings  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  bequest. 

♦  Palazzo  Fondi,  opposite  the  Fontana 
Medina,  built  from  tne  designs  of  Van- 
vitelli.  It  contains  a  gallery  of  {pic- 
tures (for  permission  to  view  which 
apply  to  the  prince),  among  which 
are  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Januarius, 
one  of  the  finest  works  of  Calabrese ; 
four  landscapes  by  Salvator  Rosa;  the 
portrait  of  Marini,  the  poet,  by  Cara- 
vaggio;  the  Madonna  Addolorata  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci;  the  Palace  of  the 
Inquisition  at  Madrid  by  Velasquez; 
and  4  portraits  of  the  Genoese  fSemiily 
of  Marini  by  Vandyke. 

Palazzo  pyancavilla,  formerly  Cel- 
lamare,  in  the  Str.  di  Chiaia,  restored 
in  its  present  castellated  form  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  The 
extensive  gardens  command  fine  views 
over  the  city  and  bay. 

Palazzo  Galbiatif  in  the  Piazza  S. 
Domenico  was  the  residence  of  An- 
tonello  Petrucci,  the  secretary  of  Alfonso 
I.  of  Aragon.  Its  handsome  marble 
gateway  is  said  to  be  the  work  of 
Agnolo  Anielh  del  Fiore, 

Palazzo  Giusso,  or  della  Torre,  in  the 
Piazza  dl  S.  Giovanni  Maggiore.  The 
fine  facade,  with  its  columns  of  the 
composite  order,  was  built  about  1650, 
by  Cardinal  Filomarino,  of  the  Dukes 
della  Torre.  Few  palaces  in  Naples 
are  constructed  with  more  solidity. 
The  present  proprietor,  Signor  Giusso, 
has  a  large  collection  of  drawings  and 
a  good  Cabinet  of  Medals. 

♦  Palazzo  Gravina,  in  the  Str.  di 
Monte  Oliveto,  is  still  the  finest  palace 
in  Naples  as  a  work  of  art,  though 
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despoiled  of  its  original  proportions. 
The  barbarous  attic  above  the  fine  old 
cornice,  and  the  Doric  gateway  of  white 
marble,  are  modem  additions*  The 
palace  was  built  at  the  close  of  the  15th 
cent,  by  Ferdinando  Orsini,  Duke  of 
Gravina,  from  the  designs  of  Gahriele 
d* Agnolo,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  works  of  the  period.  The  hos- 
pitable inscription  of  the  founder, 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  erected  the 

Ealace  for  himself,  his  family,  and  all 
is  friends — sibi  suisque  et  aviicis  omni- 
bus— no  longer  exists.  It  beloiigs  now 
to  the  government,  and  is  tenanted  by 
the  General  Post  and  Telegraph  offices. 

Palazzo  Maddaloni,  a  massive  pile, 
standing  isolated  in  the  Toledo,  at 
the  corner  of  the  Str.  Sta.  Trinitk, 
was  erected  by  the  Marchese  del  Vasto, 
but  afterwards  became  the  property  of 
the  Dukes  of  Maddaloni.  The  door- 
way and  the  stairs  were  designed  by 
Fansaga,  The  interior  contains  a  hall 
of  fine  proportions,  with  a  large  oil- 
painting  on  the  ceiling  by  Francesco 
di  Mura,  representing  the  siege  of 
Naples  by  Alfonso  I.  of  Aragon.  The 
palace  is  now  occupied  by  the  Banca 
Nazionale. 

Palazzo  Marigliano,  in  the  Str. 
S.  Biagio  de'  Librai,  called  also  Pa- 
lazzo della  Piccia,  from  the  title  of 
its  founder,  Bartolommeo  di  Capua, 
Prince  of  Riccia.  It  was  begun  in  the 
15th  cent,  by  Ciccione,  and  completed 
at  a  more  recent  time.  The  graceful- 
ness of  the  details  adds  to  the  general 
effect  of  the  design  ;  and  though  its 
original  features  are  injured  by  the 
shops  which  now  occupy  the  basement, 
it  IS  still  one  of  the  most  elegant 
palaces  in  Naples. 

Palazzo  del  Municipio,  in  the  Piazza 
of  the  same  name,  was  begun  in  1819 
by  Ferdinand  I.,  and  completed  in 
1825  by  Francis  I.  from  the  designs 
of  Luigi  and  Stefauo  Gasse,  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  the  principal  public 
offices  under  one  roof,  ft  covers 
nearly  200,000  square  feet  of  ground, 
and  contains  6  courts,  846  a^^xVECi^TA^b  ^ 
and  40  corridors.    TYie  ^r«iQ*vp«\N«i^<\- 
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bole  contains  stataes  of  King  Roger, 
and  Frederick  IL  In  the  Exchange,  or 
Borsa,  which  forms  a  ^irt  of  the  ground 
floor,  is  a  statue  of  Flavio  Gioia,  the 
reputed  inyeutor  of  the  compass. 

*Palazzo  Miranda,  in  the  Piazza  de* 
Martiri  (open  from  12  to  2  p.m. ;  ad- 
mittance on  presenting  card;  ^  fr.  to 
porter),  built  in  1780  by  Barba  for  the 
Duchess  of  Miranda,  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Prince  of  Ottajano.  On 
the  nrst  floor  is  a  small  picture  gallery 
worth  seeing  (1  fr.).  Among  the  pic- 
tares  are :  In  the  flrst  room,  St.  Jerome 
in  the  Desert,  by  Spagnoletto :  in  the 
2nd  room,  the  Marriage  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine, a  triptych  in  the  Flemish  style, 
attributed  to  Albert  Durer :  in  the  3rd 
room,  the  Banquet  of  the  Gods,  and 
an  allegorical  painting  of  the  Triumph 
of  Beauty,  by  Rubens :  in  the  4th  room, 
Joseph  and  Potiphar*s  wife,  by  Guido, 
and  an  Artist  looking  at  old  relics  of 
antiquity,  ascribed  to  Michel  Angela, 

Palazzo  Miroballo,  in  a  little  street 
of  that  name,  in  the  midst  of  the  old 
and  crowded  Quartiere  del  Pendino, 
buUt  in  1462  by  Giovanni  Miroballo, 
the  favourite  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon, 
from  the  designs  of  Ciccione,  There 
only  remains  the  doorway,  profusely 
covered  with  sculptured  arabesques 
and  trophies. 

Palazzo  Monticelli,  in  the  Strada  Ban- 
chi  Nuovi :  an  interesting  specimen  of 
the  domestic  architecture  of  the  16th 
century,  attributed  to  Antonio  Baboccio. 
The  ground-floor,  with  its  fa9ade  still 
decorated  with  the  lilies  of  the  house 
of  Anjou,  and  the  feathered  Pen,  the 
armorial  cognizance  of  its  founders, 
was  built  by  Antonio  and  Onofrio 
di  Penna,  the  former  a  privy  coun- 
cillor, the  latter  the  secretary,  of 
King  Ladislaus.  An  inscription  over 
the  doorway  gives  1406  as  the  date 
of  its  erection.  This  palace  was  long 
inhabited  by  the  celebrated  mineralo- 
gist Don  Teodoro  Monticelli,  and  con- 
tained his  rich  collection  of  Vesu- 
vian  productions,  which  was  purchased 
by  the  University  and  our  British 
Moseum. 


Palazzo  Piamira.  in  the  Vicolo  del 
CHnqnesanti,  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Paolo, 
was  built  by  Giulio  de  Seortlfttis,  a 
£Eivourite  and  counsellor  of  Ferdinand  I. 
of  Aragon.  It  was  afterwards  the  re- 
sidence of  Marini,  the  poet.  Its  marble 
doorway-  kas  elaborate  and  delicate 
sculptures  of  trophies  and  acanthus- 
leaves.  On  the  ancient  wooden  gates 
are  arabesques  and  figures  in  relief. 

Palazzo  Eucella,  in  a  street  of  the 
same  name  behind  the  Chiaia,  has 
over  the  entrance  an  inscription  men- 
tioning the  relationship  of  the  Carafa 
family,  to  whom  it  belongs,  with  the 
Stuarts.  Well  known  in  the  days  of 
the  Bourbons,  as  the  hospitable  resi- 
dence of  Lord  and  Lady  Holland. 

Palazzo  Sanfelice,  in  the  Strada  della 
SaniU,  built  in  1728,  by  Sanfelice,  the 
architect,  for  his  own  residence,  is 
remarkable  for  its  double  geometrical 
staircase.  The  chapel  contains  four 
colossal  marble  statues  of  the  Seasons, 
with  some  bas-reliefs,  by  the  school  of 
Sanmartino. 

Palazzo  Sansevero,  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  Piazza  S.  Domenico,  built  in 
the  16th  cent,  from  the  designs  of  Gio- 
vanni  da  Nola,  and  remodelled  *in  the 
last  by  Raimondo  di  Sangro,  who 
employed  Corenzio  to  decorate  the 
interior  with  frescos. 

*Palazzo  SantangelOf  in  the  Str.  di 
S.  Biagio  de'  Librai,  was  begun  in  the 
13th  cent.,  from  the  designs  of  Ma- 
succio  I.,  and  restored  in  1466  by  Dio- 
mede  Carafa,  Count  of  Maddaloni. 
The  sculptures  of  the  beautiful  door- 
way in  marble,  designed  by  Agnolo 
Aniello  del  Fiore,  are  characterised  by 
their  delicacy  and  grace :  as  well  as 
the  original  inlaid  wooden  doors, 
they  bear  amidst  their  carved  orna- 
ments the  arms  of  Diomede  Carafa. 

The  late  Marquis  Santangelo  re- 
stored the  palace,  and  filled  it  with  a 
collection  of  antiquities  and  pictures. 
The  former  are  now  in  the  museum 
(Santangelo  Collection),  but  the  paint- 
ings remain.  Admission  to  the  ^llery 
by  application  to  the  marquis.  Among 
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the  pictures  are : — ^in  the  2nd  Boom, 
tlie  HAdoima  with  St.  Andrew  and  St. 
John,  by  Santafede:  in  the  Srd  Room, 
5  Landscapes, iySalvator  Mosa :  in  the 
4th  Room,  an  Entombment,  by  Van- 
dyke ;  Garland-maker  at  the  window,  by 
Albert  DUrer^  with  monogram  and  date, 
150S,  and  the  words  ich  pint  mit  vergis 
mem  nit :  in  the  5th  Room,  Portraits  of 
Bnbens  and  himself  together,  by  Van- 
dyke;  Portraits  of  d'Avalos,  Marquis 
of  Pescara  and  Vittoria  Colonna,  by 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo — **  The  treatment 
is  fkcile  and  able;  but  for  feeling  and 
power,  this  is  not  one  of  the  happiest 
efforts  of  its  kind.*' — Crov}e  and  Cfaval- 
ccuede;  Holy  Family,  attributed  to 
GkHandaio,  but,  according  to  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle,  by  Fili^no — **  The 
feeling  in  the' Virgin's  head,  the  fresh 
and  somewhat  entire  colour,  the  free 
execution,  reveal  Filippino's  talent." 
—Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle;  The  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin  by  Michael  Wohlge- 
muth, painted  for  the  family  of  Volka< 
merin  of  Nuremberg,  and  dated  1479. 

Few  of  the  Villas  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Naples  are  remarkable  for 
anything  but  their  gardens  and  the 
▼lew.  We  shall  mention  one  or  two 
of  the  principal  ones  here,  leaving  the 
others  to  be  noticed  as  the^  occur  in 
the  course  of  the  description  of  the 
drives  and  rides. 

Villa  Floridiana,  in  the  Vomero,  so 
called  from  its  former  owner,  the 
Duchess  of  Floridia,  second  wife  of 
Ferdinand  IV.  The  Casino,  built  by 
Niccolini,  is  a  fine  square  building, 
with  two  flights  of  marble  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  garden,  which  commands 
beautiful  views  of  the  ba^;  the 
gpounds  are  handsomely  laid  out. 
The  villa  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Oonte  de  Monte  S.  Angelo. 

VUla  QaUOf  or  Regina  Isabella,  on  the 
hill  of  Capodimonte,  derives  its  name 
from  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Ferdi- 
nand IV.  It  was  built  in  1809,  for 
the  Duke  Gallo,  from  the  designs 
of  Nicoolini;  and  stands  upon  arches 
and  substructions  of  a  massive  cha- 
racter.   The  situation  is   extremely 


picturesque,  and  the  gardens  are  laid 
out  with  sldlli  but  the  chief  interest 
of  the  Villa  is  the  view,  especially 
towards  Naples,  which  is  nowhere 
seen  to  more  advantage.  The  in- 
terior is  fitted  up  with  elegance 
and  taste.  It  contains  some  pic- 
tures, including  a  Holy  Family  by 
Leonardo  da  Vind;  2  Holy  Families 
by  Andrea  del  Scu^ ;  a  Cleo- 
patra of  Correggio;  and  a  series  of 
family  portraits  of  the  House  pf  Bour- 
bon. In  the  collection  of  antiquities, 
&c.,  is  a  bronse  table,  found  at  Pes- 
tum  in  1829,  with  a  Latin  inscription 
relating  to  the  election  of  a  Protector 
of  that  city.  The  villa  is  now  the 
properhr  of  the  Conte  del  Balzo,  who 
married  the  widow  of  Ferdinand  IV. 


§  23.  DRIVES  AMD  B1PE8  IN  THE  IMME- 
PIATE  ENVIBONS  OF  |iAPL£8. 

The  pleasantest  drives  in  the  vicinity 
of  Naples  are  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
city.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned : 
1.  The  Str.  di  Piedigrotta,  leading  to 
Fuorigrotta,  and  thence  to  Ba^oli  and 
Pozzuoli. — 2.  The  Mergelhna  and 
Str.  Nuova  di  Posilipo,  leading  to 
Nisida,  and  thence  to  Biagnoli. — 3.  The 
Str.  di  Agnano,  leading  through  Fuori- 

Erotta  to  the  Grotta  del  Cane,  the 
ake  of  Agnano,  and  Astroni. — 4. 
The  Str.  di  Pianura,  leading  to  the 
town  of  that  name  at  the  foot  of 
Camaldoli. — 5.  The  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  running  along  the  heights 
round  the  entire  W.  side  of  the  town, 
from  Piedigrotta  to  the  Str.  dell' 
Infrascata.— 6.  The  Str.  deir  Infrascata 
and  its  continuation  the  Str.  S.  Gen- 
naro,  leading  to  Antignano  (thence  on 
donkeys  or  fbot  to  Camaldoli),  and 
thence  by  the  Vomero  and  the  Str. 
Belvedere  to  Posilipo.  On  the  N.  side 
are  : — 7.  The  Str.  Nuova  di  Capodi- 
monte, leading  to  Capodimonte. — 8. 
The  road  contmuing  N.,  from  Capo- 
dimonte, skirting  the  park  to  Miano 
and  Secondigliano.  and  there  joining 
the  Naples  and  Capua  high  road. — 9. 
The  road  E.  from  Cfapodimonte,  down 
theStr.  diPontiRo8av\o\X\ft\^^v^^^'^ 
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sad  fbe  Str.  di  Fiili,  wfaencethe ! 
dftre  e«a  hewolMiff^  t>  the  CWpi  < 
tartf^^lO,  Tm;  rn«d  W,  fnwi  Capo- 
dkoMtU  hf  the  Villa  Gallo,  throag^ 
tli«  t'alley  betwecm  the  CamakkrJi  aod 
tlM;  YouMTCr  to  Foorigrotu.  Od  the 
K  mde  are:"1K  Tfa«.Str,  dl  Portiei, 
VftA'mfn  to  Portiei,  Ketina,  ftc — 12. 
The  fHr  Po^gKy  Iteale,  \ij  which  the 
Campi  Hantt,  aod  the  Csaerta.  and 
Capua  high  rrjadii  can  be  reached,  and 
al«o  a  road  leading  into  the  Portiei 
ntA,  We  proceed  to  give  a  deacrip- 
tioD  of  foch  placet  of  interest  as 
occur  in  the  ef»nne  of  ihae  drires, 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  the  city  of  Naples,  or  of  the  exau- 
•ions  in  the  enrirons, 

Drivk  1 ,— The  Stra^ladi  Piedigrotta 
— (Grotto  di  Fozzuoli — Virgil's  Tomb 
— Fuorigrotta — Bagnoli,  On  leaving 
the  (jhiaia  where  it  dividet ,  the  right- 
hand  road  called  the^^r.  di  Piediffrotta, 
ascends  through  a  deep  cutting  in  the 
tufiaceous  rock  to  the  entrance  of  the 

Orottd  di  Pozzmlif  or  di  PoaUipo— 
a  tunnel  excavated  in  the  older 
volcanic  tufa,  nearly  due  £.  and  W. 
It  is  75()  vards  long,  32  feet  wide, 
29  feet  high  at  the  K.  entrance,  and 
69  foot  in  the  centre.  It  is  venti- 
lated by  two  circular  air-shafts,  which 
pierce  the  roof  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, and  is  lighted  day  and  nieht 
by  numerous  ffasOamps.  We  find 
'11U  mention  of  this  tunnel  before 
the  time  of  Nero,  though  attempts 
have  been  mode  to  show  that  it 
must  have  existed  from  the  earliest 
times  of  (/umo)  and  Naples.  A  pas- 
sage of  Htralx)  has  been  quoted  as 
rof(«rrinff  to  this  grotto,  but  it  un- 
doubtedly refem  to  that  near  the 
Puntn  di  Coroglio  (p.  185) ;  otherwise 
his  description  of  its  having  mitnii  air- 
ihnflii,  and  being  wide  enough  for  two 
oarringeN  al>reast,  would  be  in  direct 
oppoHUion  to  iSeui'cn'H  and  Petronius' 
desoriptiouM,  and  to  the  fUot  that  the 
Qrotta  had  no  air-HhuftM  before  they 

opened  by  AlfouHo  of  Aragon. 

I,  wlio  passed  tlirough  it  on  his 
fkrom  Daiw  to  NupleH,  doHcribcs  it  as 

I  prison^  10  fUlf  of  dust  aud  mud 


and  so  i^ocaij  tibat  Acre  wis  Boduag 
bat  '*  darkness  TtuHAtT  PielaDiuas 
daeribe^  It  M  han^  sokiw  tkoiit  was 
necessary  to  stoop  m  pawing  thioogfa. 
In  the  nlddleages  it  wasbeSercdtobe 
the  work  of  Vi^giL  Petraxefa  says  that 
in  his  time  the  people  regarded  it  as 
formed  bj  the  magic  incantations  of 
the  poet.  King  Bobert,  he  tells  us, 
condneted  him  to  the  Grotta,  and 
asked  him  what  he  thooght  of  the 
popular  belieC  **  Belying,"  says  Pe- 
trarch, **  on  the  royal  hnmanitj,  I 
jestindy  answered  that  I  had  nowhere 
read  uiat  Virgil  was  a  magician.  To 
this  the  kin^  assenting  with  a  nod, 
confessed  that  the  place  showed  traces 
not  of  magic,  but  of  iron."  In 
the  15th  cent,  it  was  enlarged  by  Al- 
fonso I.,  who  lowered  the  floor,  opened 
the  two  air-shafks,  and  raised  the  roof 
at  the  extremities.  The  sides  exhibit 
a  proof  of  this  enlargement  in  the 
marks  left  by  the  axles  of  the  wheels 
of  vehicles  in  the  sides,  many  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  present  roadway. 
In  the  16th  cent  Don  Pedro  de 
Toledo  paved  it.  Charles  III.  re- 
newed the  pavement  and  repaired 
the  roof  and  sides  as  we  now  see 
them,  strengthening  the  former  in 
places  where  it  was  decayed,  by 
erecting  arches  for  its  support. 

A  short  distance  beiore  reaching 
the  Grotta  at  its  E.  or  Naples  end,  is 
the  ch.  of  St  Maria  di  Piedigrotta  (see 
p.  133);  and  a  few  steps  fuither  on  is 
the  entrance  to  the  steps  in  the  rock 
leading  to 

The  Tomb  of  Ftr^i/.  — The  custode 
lives  close  by,  and  charees  ^  fr.  for 
unlocking  the  gates  of  the  Vigna, 
There  are  some  beautiful  points  of 
view  during  the  ascent  through  the 
vineyard.  The  best  place  for  seeing 
the  tomb  is  on  the  brow  of  the  preci- 
pice, overlooking  the  Grotta.  It  is  now 
clothed  with  ivy,  and  the  site  nearly 
concealed;  but,  when  it  was  first 
erected,  it  must  have  been  visible 
fh>m  the  ancient  road,  which  was  at 
a  higher  level  than  the  modem  one, 
and  nrom  the  shore,  from  which  it  is 
about  i  m.  distant  The  Tomb  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Roman  Columbarium  consisting 
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of  a  chamber  about  1 5  feet  square,  with  a 
Taulted  roof,  and  lighted  by  2  windows. 
In  the  walls  are  10  niches  for  cinerary 
um8,a  doorway  ,andwhat  appears  to  have 
been  a  larger  niche  in  the  ruined  wall 
opposite  the  entrance.  Virgil  had  a  villa 
on  the  shores  of  Posilipo,  in  which  he 
wrote  the  Eclogues  and  the  Georgics. 
The  ^neid  also  was  written  either  in 
this  villa  or  at  Naples.  After  finishiuff 
the  12th  Book,  and  before  he  had 
revised  the  poem,  he  set  out  b^  sea  for 
Greece  to  meet  Augustus  on  his  return 
from  the  East,  a  voyage  which  Horace 
has  invested  with  a  melancholy  in- 
terest by  that  touching  ode  in  which 
he  prays  that  the  ship  may  bear  him 
safely  to  the  Attic  shores. 

Sic  te  diya  potens  Cypri, 

Sic  firatres  Uelenae,  lacida  aiders, 
Yentorumqae  rcgat  pater, 

Obstrictis  aliis,  prater  lapyga, 
Navis,  quae  tibi  creditmn 

Debes  Virgilimn,  finibas  Atticis 
Beddas  incolumem,  precor ; 

£t  serves  animffi  dimidium  men. 

Od.  1. 3. 

Virgil  met  Augustus  at  Athens,  but, 
being  attacked  by  illness  at  Megara, 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Italy.  He 
landed  at  Brundusium  in  a  very  feeble 
state,  and  died  there  a  few  days  after- 
wards, B.C.  19.  His  ashes,  at  his 
request^  were  conveyed  to  Naples  for 
interment,  but  the  precise  spot  where 
they  were  deposited  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  co temporary  writer.  The 
evidence  which  connects  this  monu- 
ment with  the  Tomb  of  the  poet  is 
by  no  means  so  weak  as  was  sup- 
posed by  Cluverius,  who  founded  his 
objection  on  a  too  literal  interpre- 
tation of  some  verses  of  Statins. 
This  poet,  who  was  bom  at  Naples 
about  naif  a  cent,  after  Virgil's  death, 
describes  his  visits  to  the  Tomb,  tell- 
ing us  that  he  followed  the  shore  to 
reach  it,  and  composed  his  verses  while 
reclining  near  it : — 

...En  egomet  somnnm  et  geniale  secutns 
Littns,  ubi  Ausonio  se  condidit  hospita  portu 
Farthenope,  tenues  ignavo  pollice  chordas 
Polso,  Maroneique  sedens  in  margine  templi 
Smno   animntn,    et    magoi    tumolis    accanto 

magistri: 

Hffic  ego  Chalddicis,  ad  te,  Marcelle,  sonabam 
LittoribQs  fractas  ubl  Vesbius  erigit  iras, 
jEnrala  Tiinacriis  volvena  incendia  flammis. 


From  the  mention  of  Vesuvius  in 
these  lines,  tnd  from  the  word  littuSi 
Cluverius  inferred  that  the  Tomb 
was  on  the  shore  at  the  foot  of  the 
volcano;  but  if  a  single  line  may  thus 
be  separated  from  the  context,  which 
is  a  general  description  of  the  sceneiy 
commanded  from  the  locality,  we  inight 
as  well  contend  that  the  words  Cnal- 
cidicis  littoribus  would  fix  the  site  of  the 
Tomb  on  the  shores  of  Cumse.  This 
expression,  which  is  obviously  inap- 
plicable to  the  neighbourhood  of  Vesu- 
vius, is  the  strongest  argument  against 
the  theory  of  Cluverius,  and  of  those 
who,  like  Addison,  have  followed  his 
authority.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  passage,  it  shows  that 
the  Tomb  was  situated  near  the  W. 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  but  it 
proves  nothing  which  will  identify  the 
locality,  unless  the  opening  lines  may 
be  considered  to  incucate  that  Naples 
and  Vesuvius  were  visible  from  the 
spot.  Cotemporary  with  Statins  was 
Silius  Italicus,  whose  idolatry  of  Virgil 
was  so  great  that  he  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Naples  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
his  tomb.  Silius  found  it  so  de- 
serted that  it  was  kept  by  a  solitary 
peasant  From  this  degradation  he 
rescued  it  by  purchasing  the  grounds 
in  which  it  stood,  having  previously 
become  the  owner  of  the  Villa  of 
Cicero  at  Arpinum,  to  which  Martial 
alludes : — 

Silias  b»c  magni  celebrat  monomenta  Maro- 
nis 
Jugera  facundi  qui  Ciceronis  babet. 
Heredem  dominumque  sui  tumuiique  larisque 
Non  alinm  mallet  nee  Maro  nee  Cicero. 

Ep.  XI.  48. 

Jam  prope  desertos  cineres,  et  sancta  Ma- 
ronis 
Nomina  qui  coleret  pauper  et  mras  erat. 

Ep.  XI.  49. 

Having  thus  become  possessor  of  the 
site,  he  was  accustomed,  as  Pliny  tells 
us,  to  approach  it  with  the  same  rever- 
ence as  he  would  show  to  a  sacred 
edifice,  and  to  keep,  on  the  spot,  the 
birthday^  of  Virgil  more  rebgiously 
than  his  own.  These  facts,  however, 
afford  no  evidence  as  to  the  site  of  the 
Tomb.  The  Neapolitan  antiquaries 
have  adduced  a  more  direct  confirma- 
tion in  the  Life  of  Vit^V^SXrCoviXs^Na 
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Donatofly  a  writer   of  Ae  4th  cent 
In  this  work  it  is  stated  that  the  ashes 
of  Vir^  were  placed  in  a  tomb  on  the 
Via   PuteoUma,    cryptam  Pcmsilypanam 
versuSf  near  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo,  at 
the  2nd  milestone  from  the  city.    The 
old  gate  of  Naples  called  the  Porta 
Puteolana,  destroyed  in  1300,  was  situ- 
ated on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
obelisk  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Domenico, 
a  position  which  corresponds  exactly 
with    the    distance    of   the    obelisk 
from  this  Tomb.    But  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Life  attri- 
buted to  Donatus  was  written  much 
later  than  the  4th  cent.    We  can  there- 
fore   rely  no    more    on    Donatus   as 
an  authority  than  on  the  testimony  of 
St.  Jerome    to  the    same    effect,    as 
given  in  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius, 
which  Heyne  and  other  critics    sup- 
pose    to     have     been     interpolated. 
Although,  however,  we  may  question 
the  authenticity  of  both  these  works,  it 
is  difficult  to  doubt  that  the  date  of 
their  composition  was  sufficiently  early 
to  afford  strong  collateral  evidence  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  tradition  which  con- 
nects the  ruin  with  the  Tomb  of  Virgil. 
From  the  earliest  period  of  the  revival 
of  letters  this  tradition  has  been  un- 
broken, and  we  know  that  it  was  ac- 
cepted without  question  by  all  the  great 
masters  of  Italian  literature.    Petrarch 
was  accompanied  to  the  spot  by  Bang 
Bobert,  and  he  is  said  to  have  planted 
a  laurel  upon  it.     Boccaccio  acknow- 
ledged the  truth  of  the  tradition  by  feel- 
ing his  love  of  letters  kindled  by  the 
religio  loci,  and  by  renouncing  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Tomb  the  mercantile  pur- 
suits to  which  his  father  had  destined 
him.    At  this  period  of  the  14th  cent, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  Tomb  was  en- 
tire.  Capaccio,  in  his  *  Historia  Puteo- 
lana,' cites  Alfonso  Heredia,  Bishop  of 
Ariano,  who  was  living  in  1500,  and  was 
a  canon  of  the  neighbouring  ch.  of  S. 
Maria  di  Piedigrotta,  to  which  the  farm 
containing  the  Tomb  belonged.     The 
bishop  is  said  to  have  possessed  re- 
cords   proving    that    the  Tomb    was 
perfect  in  1326,   and  that  it  had  9 
small  columns  supporting   a   marble 
urn,  with  the  well-known  inscription 


Mantua  me  genait»  OBdabri  m^osst^  tenet 
nunc 
Parthenope ;'  cecini  paacoa,  mra,  dQces. 

He  says  that  the  urn  and  columns,  and 
some  small  statues  which  decorated  the 
Tomb,  were  given  by  Robert  of  Anjou 
to  the  Cardinal  of  Mantua  for  re- 
moval to  Virgil's  birthplace  at  Andes 
near  that  city;  that  the  Cardinal, 
returning  by  sea,  died  at  Grenoa,  and 
that  all  ttace  of  the  precious  relics 
perished  with  him.  Giovanni  Villani, 
in  his  Chroniche  de  Napole,  published 
in  1526,  also  describes  the  form  and 
arran^ment  of  the  Tomb,  and 
says  mat  the  marble  which  contained 
the  epitaph,  carved  in  antique  cha- 
racters, was  entire  in  1326.  Pietro  di 
Stefano,  in  his  Descrizume  cfe'  Luoghi 
Sacri,  confintis  Capaccio's  statement 
respecting  the  existence  of  the  urn 
at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century, 
but  states  that  King  Robert  removed 
it  to  the  Cartel  Nuovo,  for  its  better 
preservation ;  but  though  Alfonso  of 
Aragon  had  diligent  search  made,  not 
a  trace  of  it  was  found  in  the  middle, 
of  the  15th  cent  Eugenio  Caracciolo 
in  his  Napoli  Sacra,  piiblished  in  1623, 
states  that  a  stone  had  been  discovered 
in  the  neighbourhood,  bearing  the  in- 
scription— Siste,  Viator,  quaso,  panca 
legitOf  hie  Maro  situs  est.  Cardinal  Bembo 
in  the  16th  cent,  has  shown  his  belief 
in  the  tomb  by  the  epitaph  which  he 
composed  for  Sannazzaro  (see  p.  133). 
1^0  a  different  pen  must  be  attributed 
the  inscription  which  was  placed  here 
in  1554: — 

Qui  Cineres?  Ttunnli  haec  Vestigia?    Condi- 
tur  olim 
Ille  hie  qui  cecinit  pascua,  mra,  duces. 

Capaccio  tells  us,  that  there  were  for- 
merly these  two  other  lines: — 

Qiiod  scissus  tumulus?    Quod  fracta  sit  uma 
quid  inde? 
Sat  Celebris  locus  hie  nomine  vatis  erit. 

The  laurel  supposed  to  have  been 
planted  by  Petrarch  disappeared  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  bent,  under 
the  knives  of  visitors  of  ^  nations; 
and  the  one  planted  as  its  successor 
by  Casimir  Delavigne  has  as  little 
chance  of  perpetuity.  The  Margravine 
of  Btdreuth  in  the  last  cent,  had  a 
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bnaeh  of  Pelrtroh'i  IbotgI  cut  off 
■nd  fent  to  her  brother  Frederick  thi.- 
Great,  accompanied  b;  some  lineb 
irritl«D  by  Volt»ire  exprcMive  of  thi,- 
appropriBteoeu  of  inch  a  sift  U>  his 
miiitar;  glory  and  poetic  tiQeDtl ;  and 
the  Kosgiau  Admiml  Ciemiieheff  madi' 
A  limilar  preient  to  Voltaire  himself 
daring  his  Tiiit  to  Ferney.  We  hav<: 
no  ipace  to  record  the  many  othev 
reminiBceiiceB  of  the  Tomb.  It  baa  now 
became  venerable  by  the  homage  vhich 
men  of  geniua  dnriog  sis  ccaturie) 
have  paid  to  it;  and  where  sachpilgrim* 
hare  trodden,  polterity  will  regard  the 
^t  BB  one  of  those  consecrated  aiteu 
upon  'which  hu  been  fixed  the  aeal 
of  immortality. 


T«wera»i. - 

E  1  oirpo,  denlTo  1 
KapoUl'lia,Bda: 


Duni,  I'urg.  m. 

Fuorigrotia. — At  the  W.  eitremin 
of  the  Orotts  di  Posilipo  is  the  vil- 
lage of /twriTroKu,  -where  several  roade 
branch  off.  The  1st  turn  on  the  rt. 
Joins  the  new  road  by  Orsolone  to  Capo- 
dimonte.  The  Snd  leads  to  Pianura 
(Drivel).  The 3td  branchesoff about 
i  m.  farther  to  the  I41S0  di  Agnano 
and  to  Astroni  (Drive  3).  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  road  from  the  GrottA 
proceeds  to  ^gnoli,  and  was  c 
■tmctcd  in  1S68  by  ^e  Viceroy  di 
vera.  At  the  W.  end  of  Faorigrotla  ia 
the  little  ch.  of  S,  Vitale,  in  which  Giii- 
cojiio  Leopardif  the  poet,  is  burled*  with 
a  simple  monument  erected  to  his  me- 
mory in  the  porch.  Not  tar  froia  the 
ch.  are  two  inscriptions,  one  bearing 
the  words  ffinc  Puleolos,  to  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  new  route ;  the  other, 
Hinc  Bomam,  to  show  that  the  Agnano 
road  faJls  into  the  Via  Cattipana  fWim 
Pozzuoli  to  Kome  beyond  the  Solfatara. 
The  road  to  Bagnoli  is  bordered  on 
each  side  by  poplar  and  mulberry-trees 
festooned  with  vines;  the  valley  through 
which  it  rues,  bounded  on  the  1.  by 
the  ridge  of  Posilipo,  Is  cultivated  with 
wheat,  maize,  and  flax. 


irthe 


(bore,  with  several  batUog  Atablish- 
meats  tad  some  hotda.  It  lies  ih 
a  fertile  valley  that  supplies  Naples 


with  it*  earlieit  vegetahles;  and  it 
derives  its  name  fhim  its  two  warm 
mineral  springs.  The  first  of  these,  the 
Jcfua  (ft  £r^no/i,  resembles  Seltier  water 
in  iu  large  amount  of  muriate  and  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  with  free  carbonic  add 
gas  1  the  temperature  is  104"  Fahr.  The 
Aa[ua  di  "  SiAictni  hamini"  is  of  the 
same  character,  but  with  more  then  fbtir 
timet  the  amount  of  muriate  of  todm. 
The  temperature  varies  with  the  sea* 
sou  from  BS^  to  107"  Fahr.  Bagnoli 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  physician 
Sebastiano  Bartoio,  the  repnted  in- 
ventor of  the  thermometer.  At  Ba- 
gnoli we  enter  on  the  road  to  PonaoU, 
but  we  shall  reserve  our  description  of 
it  for  onr  ezcnrsion  tu  the  W.  district 
near  Naples.    (Bee  Bxc.  vii.) 

Dbive  S.— Hergellina— Str.  di  Posi- 
lipo— Tilla  of  VeiUus  PoUio,  aad  other 
mins  —  Orotia  di  Sejano  —  Nisida. 
(This  can  be  combined  with  Drive  I, 
going  one  way  and  reluming  the 
other.)  The  road  on  the  leftliand, 
after  leaving  the  Chiaia,  proceeds  along 
the  Mer^elliwi,  and  is  called  Str,  Naooa 
di  Ponlipo,  It  was  constructed  in 
1812,  but  the  descent  towards  Bagnoli 
wag  not  finished  tUl  1823.  Before 
leaving  the  MergeUini  we  past  onder 
the  ch.  which  contains  Sannaziaro's 
tomb(p.  133).  Beyond,ontherL,iEllie 
Villa  AngH,  and  further  OD,  on  the  L, 
the  Reatanrant  il  Monaco,  and  beyond 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  Palaito  di 
Donna  Aima,  often  misnamed  delta  Bt- 
gitm  Qiommaa,  built  in  the  ITthcent.  by 
"  aga  for  Donna  Anna  Carafa,  tbe 
of  the  Viceroy  Duke  of  Medina. 
It  was  erected  on  the  site  of  a  more  an- 
cient palacsof  the  princes  of  Stigliano, 
of  whom  Doona  Anna  was  the  last 
heiress ;  it  has  never  been  finished,  and 
is  now  converted  into  a  glass  niana&c- 
j.  There  are  several  SestauranU 
little  further  on,  and  the  road 
ads  ronnd  the  hill  by  a  gentle  ascent 
ougb  villas  and  gardens.  Many 
of  the  villas  Ue  beantiftilly  situated. 
After  pasidng  on  Che  1.  the  Lmiareilo 
Qfiarantine,  the  Rocca  Somana, 
the  Rocea  MatUde,  the  DeUhante,  and 
the  Minatolo  VillM,  »  ttfti  tm.'iiaV, 
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Mellis,  or  Palazzo  delle  Ccmnonate,  the 
residence  of  Hackert  the  painter  in 
the  last  cent.,  and  by  the  Villa  Gerace, 
descends  to  the  Capo  di  Posilypo,  the 
Phalerum  of  the  Greeks,  from  ^etka^Ui 
a  gull,  whose  Latin  name,  mergus,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  origin  of  that 
of  Mergellina.  The  little  ch.  of  S.  Maria 
del  Faro  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Pharos.    Close  by  the 
church  was   found  the  bust    of   the 
youngest  son  of  Asinius  Pollio,  whose 
birth  is  commemorated  by  Virgil  in 
the  4th  Eel.      Boats  can  always  be 
hired   here  to  row  back   to   Naples. 
Farther  on,  a  road  on  the  rt.,  crossing 
the  highest  ridge  of  Posilipo,  falls  into 
the  road  of  the  Vomero.    After  a  small 
tavern  on  the  1.,  and  just  before  reach- 
ing a  deep  cutting,  a  ^ath  turns  off 
the  S.W.  side  of  the  hill,  under  the 
Punta   di   CorogliOy  affording  a  great 
variety  of  views.    By  following  this 
path  we  reach  the  ViUa  Mazza,  which 
contains  a  collection  of  Latin  inscrip- 
tions   found    among   the    ruins,   the 
fragment  of  a  column,  and  the  niche  o^ 
the  cella  of  a  temple.    Lower  down  is 
the  little    island  or  rock    called  La 
Gajola,  covered  with  ruins.     Against 
the  opposite  cliff,  close  to  the  sea,  are 
remains  of  what  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  or  of 
Venus  EuplcBa.     The  spot  is  now  mis- 
named la  Scuola  di  Virgilio,     It  was 
there,  as  Statins  tells  us,  that  the  Alex- 
andrian merchants,  on  their  visits  to 
Puteoli,  returned  thanks  for  their  pros- 
perous voyage.    The  little  cove  on  the 
W.  of  this  rock  is  called  the  Mareohiano 
(smooth  water).  The  ground  all  around 
is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  the 

ViUa  of  Vedius  Pollio^  the  celebrated 
,  Pausilypuni,  Uauffis  rns  ^.v^fiSt  which 
gave  the  whole  promontory  a  name 
expressing  freedom  from  care.  These 
ruins,  overgrown  with  myrtles,  eri- 
cas, and  Spanish  broom,  and  partly 
covered  by  the  Villa  Mazza,  spread 
over  a  considerable  space.  They  ex- 
tend down  the  slope  of  the  hill  and 
Along  the  shore  as  far  as  Nisida.  The 
most  conspicuous  is  the  Casa  Fiorelli, 
a  building  of  three  stories,  the  lowest 
of  which  was  probably  a  bath.    But  it 


is  not  the  hill,  or  even  the  shore,  which 
will  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent 
of  this  viUa.  The  sea  itself  is  filled 
ioT  a  considerable  distance  with  enor- 
mous masses  of  substructions;  the  tufa 
cliffs  are  cut  away  to  form  part  of  the 
vast  plan,  and  the  mountain  is  pierced 
with  tunnels  and  canals  to  supply  the 
fishponds  and  the  baths.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  conception  of  the 
magnitude  of  these  works  without  ex- 
amining them  in  a  boat.  Large  oblong 
masses  of  tufa  may  thus  be  seen  under 
water,  isolated  by  deep  channels  from 
the  cliff  of  which  they  once  formed 
part ;  and  in  other  places  spacious 
chambers  may  be  traced.  The  best 
plan  for  exploring  them  is  to  drive  to 
the  Capo  di  Posilipo,  there  hire  a  boat, 
and  rejoin  the  carriage  at  the  foot  of 
the  hUl,  where  the  Strada  Nuova 
reaches  the  shore,  opposite  to  the  island 
of  Nisida. 

It  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  de- 
fine these  masses  of  ruin.  We  know  that 
Vedius  Pollio  constructed  extensive 
fishponds  for  the  muramcBy  or  sea-eels,  of 
which  Pliny,  Dion  Cassius,  and  Seneca 
write  with  such  astonishment.  Dion 
tells  us  that  these  fish  were  fed  with 
human  flesh ;  Pliny  mentions  one 
which  was  known  to  be  more  than  60 
years  old;  and  Seneca  records  a  feast 
given  by  Pollio  to  Augustus,  at  which 
a  slave  who  had  broken  a  glass  was 
sentenced  to  be  thrown  to  the  fishes ; 
an  order  which  the  emperor  arrested  by 
directing  all  the  glasses  of  the  villa  to 
be  cast  into  the  ponds  instead  of  the 
intended  victim.  Pollio  bequeathed 
the  villa  to  Augustus,  but  history  has 
recorded  no  &LCts  of  interest  in  con- 
nexion with  his  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty. The  Fishponds  which  have 
acquired  such  a  barbarous  notoriety 
are  still  visible. 

Other  buildings  brought  to  light 
by  the  excavations  of  recent  years 
have  been  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
villa  of  Vedius  Pollio,  or  that  of  Zm- 
cullus,  A  Theatre  has  a  double  cavea 
of  17  rows  of  seats  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  with  a  corridor  above,  ascended 
by  a  lateral  stair,  and  two  tribunes  at 
tiie  extremities  of  the  orchestra.    The 
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absence  of  the  foundations  for  the 
stage  suggests  the  probability  that  the 
scena  was  constructed  of  wood  so  as 
to  be  removable.  The  stone  rings  for 
the  velarium  are  still  yisible  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  outer  walls.  Some 
interesting  antiques  were  found  among 
the  ruins,  including  wall  paintings, 
several  rare  marbles,  and  the  head 
of  a  statue  of  Bacchus.  A  large 
square  building,  near  the  theatre,  deco- 
rated  with  pilasters,  having  two  chan- 
nels for  rain-water  and  semicircular 
loggie  built  along  the  face  of  the  hill, 
one  above  the  other,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  place  for  games.  The 
Odeon,  with  its  portico  of  stuccoed 
columns,  is  the  most  perfect  of  these 
remains.  It  has  12  seats  arranged  in 
two  divisions,  a  semicircular  scena, 
a  recess  for  the  musicians  in  the  or- 
chestra surrounded  by  six  columns 
of  cipollino  with  capitals  of  rosso 
antico,  only  one  remaining  in  situ, 
of  excellent  workmanship,  and  a  hall 
in  the  middle  of  the  area,  with  a  seat 
for  the  emperor  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  audience.  In  a  niche  of  this 
hall  were  found  a  pedestal  for  a  statue, 
and  two  columns  of  black  marble 
with  white  capitals.  The  whole 
building  was  faced  with  costly  marbles. 
Among  the  sculptures  found  in  the 
ruins  may  be  mentioned  the  beautiful 
statuette  of  the  Nereid  rising  from  a 
shell,  now  in  the  Museum ;  the 
headless  statue  of  a  Muse,  one  of 
the  finest  draped  figures  of  that  collec- 
tion; and  some  finely-carved  candel- 
abras.  The  Basilica^  divided  into  a 
nave  and  two  aisles  by  a  double  row  of 
columns,  and  the  Hemicycle,  are  near 
the  Odeon.  Numerous  fragments  of 
columns,  capitals,  and  cornices  of  pre- 
cious marbles,  have  been  found  in  the 
same  direction.  Beyond  are  the  ruins 
of  other  buildings,  porticos,  nymphsea, 
reservoirs,  &c. 

Returning  to  the  main  road  we  pass 
though  a  deep  cutting  to  an  esplanade 
from  which  there  is  a  magnificent  view 
over  Bagnoli,  Camaldoli,  Pozzuoli, 
Bais,  Ischia,  &c.  Descending  from 
here  along  the  W.  side  of  the  hill,  we 
pass  on  the  1.  the  entrance  to  the 


Grotta  di  SejanOf  so  called  from 
the  notorious  favourite  of  Tiberius 
(1  fr.  for  opening  the  gate).  This 
very  interesting  vestige  of  a  past  mag- 
nificence is  a  tunnel  cut  through  the 
ridge  of  the  Posilipo  hill  near  the 
Punta  di  Coroglio,  It  is  more  than  ^ 
a  mile  long,  and  is  altogether  a  greater 
work  than  the  Grotta  di  Pozzuoli, 
being  longer,  wider,  and  loftier ;  it  is 
also  strengthened  internally  by  arches 
of  masonry,  and  has  several  lateral  air- 
openings  towards  the  sea.  Strabo,  who 
describes  it  from  personal  observation, 
tells  us  that  the  engineer  was  a  M. 
Cocceius,  who  had  also  been  employed 
byAgrippa,  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus, 
to  make  the  subterranean  passage  from 
Cumse  to  the  Lake  of  Avemus.  The 
grotta  has  been  cleared  out.  During  the 
progress  of  the  excavation  an  inscrip- 
tion was  discovered  showing  that  it  had 
been  restored  by  Honorius  in  the  5th 
cent.  The  £.  end  of  it  opens  on  the 
shore  close  to  the  ruins  called  La 
Gajola. 

After  passing  the  entrance  to  the 
Grotta,  the  road  continues  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  round  the  Punta  di  Coroglio 
to  Bagnoli,  where  it  falls  into  the  road 
from  Fuorigrotta.  Opposite  the  Punta 
di  Coroglio  is  the  island  of 

NisidOf  Nesis,  the  Hn^ts  of  Strabo, 
an  ancient  crater,  Ij  m.  in  circum- 
ference. The  lip  of  the  crater  is  broken 
down  on  the  S.  side,  where  it  forms 
the  little  harbour  called  the  Forto 
Pcnxme.  On  the  N.  side,  nearly  op- 
posite to  the  Punta  di  Coroglio,  is  a 
rock  now  occupied  by  the  lazzaretto. 
It  is  said  that  the  island  was  connected 
with  the  shore  of  Bagnoli  by  a  bridge 
thrown  across  the  strait  from  this 
rock,  and  that  from  the  N.W.  point 
a  mole  formed  a  harbour — the  pla- 
cidus  limon  of  Statins.  We  learn 
from  Cicero  that  the  son  of  Lucul- 
lus  had  on  this  island  a  villa,  where 
Brutus  retired  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  Caesar.  In  this  villa  Cicero 
held  his  conferences  with  Brutus  on 
affairs  of  state  ;  and  several  of  the 
letters  to  Atticus  are  dated  from  it. 
Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than 
the  picture  he  drK^%  oi  ^^  ^gcw^x.  ^^- 
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poblicsn  during  hig 
Eid&^ — Cot^w  aierat  tiberatorvt  Ub^rtalii 
mamona  ademt  \  m  qua  BnUi  imago  cemi 
viMxifar.  Jt  Aunc  Ait  ipsis  ludantm  die- 
but  tiHfe6am  in  insida  clarisaimi  adole. 
Ktntia  ImcuIU,  propiriqvi  aiU,  mhit  nisi  dc 
pace  et  cortcordia  dviata  cogitanl^n,  Evn- 
dein  vidi  postea  Veliis  cedentem  Italia,  m 
qua  orirttio-  belli  civilis  causa  propter  se, 
— Phil.  X,  4.     The  Tills  was   buTmc' 


Greece,  prior  to  the  battle  of  Philippi. 
Although  thus  frequented  by  the  great 
stateBmen  of  repnblicaii  Rome,  Nisida 
appears  to  have  been  subject  to  roe- 
phitic  vapours  and  gaseous  ezhalatLoot 
from  some  portions  of  its  crater  &s  latt 
u  the  middle  of  the  1st  centy.    Lucat, 

BnJlHt  BtjgloDi  DEbulodB  un  kiIj, 
Antnque  lelbirert  labiem  Trpbonli  mbelant. 
Pliny  celebrates  its  wild  asparagus,  for 
vhlch  it  still  retaioE  its  &ine,  and  it 
enjoys  an  equal  reputation  for  iti 
grapes,  its  olives,  and  its  figs.  In  the 
15th  cent.  Joanna  II.  h&d  a  viUa  oil 
the  crest  of  the  islaad,  vhich  ira£ 
converted  into  a  fortress  to  check  th« 
fleet  of  Louis  of  Aujou.  It  is 
used  as  an  Ergadolo,  or  prisoD  ibr  c 

ofBourbon  tyranny  havlnff  been  confined 
init.  In  1624  the  Duke  of  Alva  erected 
the  Lazzarelto  on  the  rock  near  the 
shore.  In  1832  a  new  port  between 
Nisida  and  the  mainland  »aa  con- 
stracted  by  the  eng^cer  Fiaio,  by 
means  of  two  open  moles  bnilt  on 
arches  throim  over  the  ancient  piles, 
like  the  mole  of  PozzuoU.  The  two 
moles  form  a  port,  having  an  area  of 
20,666  square  teet,  and  are  nnited  by  a 
spacious  causeway  1990  feet  in  length. 
The  W.  mole  has  a  small  revolving 
light  at  its  extremity. 

Drive  3.— Lago  d'Agnano — Grotta 
del  Cane— Astroni,  This  drive  is  the 
game  as  No.  1,  as  far  as  the  third  road 
on  the  rt.  after  leaving  the  Grotta  di 
Pozzuoli,  vhich  road  leads  in  about  J 
hour  to  the 

Lago  dAgnano,  now  no  longer  b 
'Iskf^  its  waters  having  been  d^nod 

1  the  sea.    It  is  surroanded  on  ail 


sides  by  monnttuiis,  of  which  the  prin- 
oipal  are  Spina,  Astroni,  and  Olibano, 
the  last  exsily  distihgoishable  by  its 
barrenness.  The  circumference  of  the 
crater  is  nearly  3  miles,  bat  it  is  more 
irregular  in  its  outline  than  others  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Neither  the  lake 
Dor  the  crater  are  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers,  but  that  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  condtiding  that  they  were 


Mani 


__  early  period, 

conjectures  have  been  started 
-egard  to  its  andenl  state  and  the 


plausible  perbaps  of  which  is  that 
which  makes  it  occupy  the  site  of  a 
propcrn  of  the  Annian  ^inily  of 
Pozzuoli:  the  fundus  Annianus  would 
then  naturally  become  the  locus  An- 
nianua,  whence  the  change  into  itB 
modem  name  would  easily  tbllow. 
The  surface  of  the  lake  before  it  was 
drained  was  924,020  sq.  metres,  and 
its  depth  over  40  ft.  Though  sur- 
roiindM  by  verdure  and  frequented  bj 

of  malaria  to  the  whole  surrounding 
district,  chiefly  owing  to  the  efflnvium 
caused  by  the  soaking  in  it  of  hemp  and 
flax.  Tile  process  of  dmning  was 
begun  in  18S5,  and  has  been  aceom- 

or  tunnel,  nearly  a  mile  long,  cut 
through  Monte  Spina  to  the  sea.  The 
torrents  which  formerly  fed  the  lake 
arc  now  conducted  by  channels  into 
this  tunnel,  and  the  bed  of  the  crater 
preserved  in  a  fit  state   for  cuHiva- 

Slafe  di  San  SemwiK).— flu  the  S.E. 
bank  of  the  lake  are  some  old  chiuit- 
in  which  the  hot  sulphurous 
vapour  which  issues  from  the  soil  at 
the  temperature  of  180°  Fahr.,  is  col- 
lected for  the  cure  of  gouty  and  rheo- 

:  cases  from  the  hospitals  of 
Naples.  The  name  of  the  Stufe  com- 
memorates the  vision  of  S.  Germanus, 
Bishop  of  Capoa,  in  the  6th  cent.,  which 
S.  Gregory  the  Great  has  recorded  in 
hit  Dialognes.  Behind  the  Stnfe  are 
" Roman  ruins,  Bhppos^d  to  be  tiie 

ins  of  baths. 
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small  cellar,  at  the  base  of  the  hill, 
about  100  paces  £.  of  the  Stufe.  It 
is  closed  by  a  door  the  key  of  i^hich 
is  kept  by  Uie  ciistode  of  the  Stufe,  i^ho 
will  expect  1  franc  for  showing  the 
experiment  with  the  dog,  fh>m  which 
it  derives  its  name.  The  cavern  was 
knoWn  to  Pliny,  who  describes  it  among 
the  apiracula,  it  icrobes  charonecBf  mor^ 
tiferum  apititutn  exhakmies.  It  is  con- 
tinually exhaline  from  its  sides  ahd 
floor  volumes  of  vapour  mixed  with 
carbonic  acid  gas :  but  the  latter,  from 
its  greater  speciic  gravity,  accumu- 
lates at  the  bottom  and  flows  over  the 
step  at  the  door,  which  is  slightly  ele- 
vated above  it.  The  upper  part  of 
the  cavern,  therefone,  is  free  fh>m  the 
gas,  while  the  floor  is  completely 
covered  by  it  Cluverius  says  that  the 
grotto  was  once  ttsed  as  a  place  of 
execution  for  Turiiish  captives,  who 
were  shut  up  within  its  walls  and  left 
to  die  of  suffocation.  It  is  said  that 
Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  tried  the  same 
experiment  upon  two  galley  slaves, 
with  &tal  effect.  Addison,  on  his  visit, 
made  a  series  of  ejcperiments  which 
anticipated  all  those  performed  by  sub- 
seqtLent  observers.  He  found  that  a 
pistol  could  not  be  fired  at  the  bottom, 
and  that,  on  laying  atrain  of  ^unpoij^er 
and  igniting  it  on  the  outside  of  the 
cavern,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  **  could 
not  intercept  the  train  of  fire  when  it 
once  began  flashing,  nor  hinder  it  from 
nmning  to  the  very  end.**  He  ascer- 
tained that  a  viper  was  9  minutes  in 
dying  on  the  first  trial,  and  10  minutes 
on  the  second,  this  increased  vitality 
being  attributable,  in  his  opinion,  to 
the  large  stock  of  air  which  it  had  in- 
haled after  the  fint  trial ;  and  that  the 
dog  was  hot  longer  in  expiring  on  the 
first  experiment  than  on  the  second. 
Dr.  Daubehy  found  that  phosphorus 
would  continue  liehted  at  about  2  ft. 
above  the  bottoth,  umt  a  sulphur  match 
went  out  a  few  inches  above  it,  and 
a  wax  taper  at  a  still  higher  level.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  the  dog,  upob 
which  this  sic  sine  morte  mori  experi- 
ment is  usually  ^rlbnhed,  is  so  accus- 
tomed to  die  that  he  hias  becoAie  ihdif- 
ferent  to  his  ftte ;  but  no  dog  who  has 
been  long  the  subject  of  the  exhibition  | 


is  to  be  seen  in  perfect  health.  The 
effects  of  the  gas  being  seen  quite  as 
well  hf  Means  of  h  torch,  a  lighted 
candle-,  or  a  pistol,  tisitors  will  do  well 
to  content  themselves  with  this,  in- 
stead of  having  recourse  to  the  cruel 
experiment  on  the  poor  quadruped. 

From  the  W.  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Agnano  an  interesting  path  leads  across 
the  hills  to  Pozzuoli,  passing  by  the 
Pisciarelli  and  the  Solfiitara  (p.  322). 

Astroni. — A  road  of  i  m.  leads  in  a 
N.W.  direction  from  the  Lake  of  Ag- 
nano to  Astroni.  (Tickets  for  ad- 
mittance to  the  park  to  be  obtained 
at  the  Palazzo  Reale,  Naples;  fee  to 
the  custode,  50  c.  each.)  This  is  the 
largest  and  most  perfect  of  the  vol- 
canic craters  of  this  district.  For 
many  years  it  has  been  used  as  the  pre- 
serve of  the  wild  boars  and  deer  for  the 
ToyvA  chase ;  and  a  wall  has  been  built 
upon  its  margin  to  prevent  the  escai>e 
of  the  anihials.  The  rim,  which  is 
more  than  4  m.  in  circuit,  is  unbroken, 
except  by  the  artificial  cutting  for  the 
entrance.  The  ascent  is  steep,  but 
quite  practicable  in  a  carriage.  The 
interior  is  covered  with  magnificent 
ilexes  and  other  forest-trees,  presenting 
a  very  beautiful  scene,  especially  in  the 
early  spring.  A  descent  of  about  |  m. 
leads  to  the  plain,  the  floor  of  the 
ancient  crater,  which  is  encircled  by  a 
carriage  drive.  At  the  S.E.end  are  three 
small  lakes,  one  of  which  is  deep.  In 
1452,  Alfonso  I.  gave  a  festival  in  this 
crater  in  honour  of  the  marriage  be- 
tween his  niece  Eleanor  of  Aragon  and 
the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  Pontanus 
tells  us  that  30,000  persons  were  pre- 
sent, that  the  gold  and  silver  vessels 
used  on  the  occasion  were  valued  at 
150,000  eolden  ducats,  and  that  cas- 
cades and  rivulets  of  wine  were  con- 
stantly flowing.  The  last  scene  of  the 
celebration  was  a  hunt  by  torchlight. 
The  hill  of  Astroni  offers  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  the  Craters  called  of 
Elevation  by  the  celebrated  geologist 
Von  Buch;  its  sides  are  formed  of 
beds  of  pre-existing  voldanic  tufa,  which 
have  been  tipheared  at  a  period  loi^^ 
subsequent  to  tbfeVt  toX  ^<c^t&Jaft\i.^s^ 
subterranean  ioicea,  «:vinS^as  %»  ^^^ 
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that  prewtl«d  vitbtn  (he  hittoricftl  pe- 
riod at  the  fomutioD  of  the  Monte 
NooTo.  In  the  centre  of  the  crater  U 
■  moDticole  of  tracbytic  liTa,  protrud- 
ing, and  another  nust  of  the  aame  rock 
on  the  N,  side  of  it,  which  have  probabl; 
been  prodaced  dnrins  the  last  upheav- 
ing eniptien,  to  which  the  mountain 
owes  it*  preient  form. 

Drive  4.— Piannra.— Ttiit  drive  ii 
the  same  a»  No.  1 ,  aa  tiir  as  the  2iid  road 
on  the  right  after  leaving  the  Grotta 
diPosilipo,  which  road  leads  to  Piimara, 
a  vilUge  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  the 
Camaldoli,  near  the  exteoBite  quarries 
otPipemo,  a  peculiar  varien  of  volcanic 
TOclc,  much  nsed  for  building  purposes 
at  Naples. 

DarvE  5. — This  drive  along  the  Com 
Vittorio  Etiuoiaele,  a  fine  broad  road, 
carried  round  the  heights  on  the  W.  of 
the  city,  itom  Piedigrotta  to  the  In- 
frascata,  is  remarkable  for  the  beanti- 
fal  view  it  affords  of  Naples  and  it* 
bay.  It  is  joined  near  the  Salita  del 
Vomero  by  another  fine  new  road 
the  Corto  Principe  Ainedea,  whicfa  leaves 
the  Cbiaia  near  the  Ch.  of  S.  Maria  in 
Portico.  S.  Elmo  fp.  100)  and  S.  Mar- 
tino  (p.  134)  may  be  reached  from  it. 

Dkive  6. — Antignano — the  Camnl" 
doli — the  Vomero.  The  Strada  dell' 
Infrascata  starts  iWtm  opposite  the  W. 
wde  of  the  Museum,  and  reaches  in  a 
few  minutes  an  open  space,  whence 
braocbcB  offon  the  I.  the  Corao  Vittorio 
Emanuete,  leading  along  the  side  of  the 
hill  to  Piedigrotia.  Alittle  fiirther  on 
we  pass  the  Villa  Maio  on  the  1.,  and  on 
the  rt.  the  ascent  to  the  Aremlla,  the 
birthplace  ofSoIiKitQribua,  and  the  Dae 
Porte,  and  proceed  by  the  Strada  S. 
Gennaro  to  the  village  of  Jniigmmo, 
where  was  the  "  Portico  Antiniano," 
as  Fontauus  calls  the  villa  of  Antonio 
Beccadelli,  or  Panonnita,  who  there 
composed  his  history  of  Alfonso  of 
Aragou,  and  his  licentions  Hermapliro- 
ditaa.  Antjgnano  is  the  beat  place 
firom  which  to  make  tbe 


Ma  OimofcfoK.— (The  carriage  mnsi 
be  left,  and  tbe  ascent  to  tbe  Camaldoli 
made  on  donkeys  on  on  foot )  1}  hr. ; 
^donkey,  2  fr.) 


Thia  Monastery  wu  'foonded  by 
the  Marquis  of  Pescara,  ibe  conqueror 
of  Francis  I.  at  Pavia,  and  occupies 
the  E.  crest  of  that  semicircular  ridge 
of  hills  which  forms  the  N.  boundary 
of  the  Pblegnean  Fields.  The  p^ak 
on  which  it  is  built  is  the  highest 
point  of  thia  ridge,  and  is  the  loftiest 
of  all  tbe  hills  on  the  N.  and  W.  of 
Naples,  being  14BB  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  convent  has  been  suppressed,  and 
ladies  can  now  enter  it,  but  there  is 
nothing  of  interest  in  the  convent  or 
church,  and  tbe  best  thing  is  at  once 
to  enter  the  garden  and  proceed  along 
a  shady  laurel  path  to  the  Belvedere, 
there  lo  enjoy  the  surpassingly  splendid 
panorama  of  the  snrrounding  coontry. 
The  view  is  indeed  very  beautiful  and 
embraces  a  scene  of  a  peculiar  character, 
historical  as  well  as  physical.  It  com- 
prehends tbe  principal  region  of  vol- 
canic action  in  Southern  Italy,  and 
many  of  tbe  most  important  sites  im- 
mortaliaed  by  the  poets  and  historians  of 
antiquity.  It  commands  a  noble  view 
of  the  Bays  of  Naples  and  Gacta  and 
the  Gulf  of  Pozzuoli,  looking  down  on 
one  side  upon  the  Capital,  and  on  i  he 
other  on  the  craters  and  lakes  of  the 
Phlegnean  Fields,  the  promontories  of 
Posilipo  and  Misenum,  the  town  of 
Pozzuoli,  the  islands  of  Nisida,  Procida, 
and  Ischia.,  the  sites  of  Baite,  Camte, 
and  Litamum.  On  the  S.  the  prospect 
is  bounded  by  Capri  aud  the  Punia 
della  Campanella.  Following  the  Sor- 
rentine  promontory,  we  recognise  the 
towns  of  Maasa,  Sorrento,  and  Castel- 
lammare,  the  Monte  Sent'  Angelo,  the 
mountains  at  the  foot  of  which  stand 
Amalfl  and  Salerno,  and  the  rich 
plun  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  in  the 
fomground.  On  the  N.  the  eye  ranges 
over  the  whole  of  Campania  Felix  as  far 
as  the  chain  of  Apenninea,  embracing 
in  this  part  of  the  panorama  Madda- 
loni,  Caserta,  Capoa,  Monte  Tifate,  the 
volcanic  group  of  Bocca  Monfina,Gaets, 
the  Form  ian  hills,  and  Monle  Circello 
far  beyond  it.  On  the  W,  the  prospect  is 
terminated  by  the  sea  and  by  the  islands 
of  Ponza  in  the  distant  horizon. 

A  steep  descent  through  rocks  and 
forests  leads  irom  the  Camaldoli  to  the 
I  village  of  Pianura.  On  the  S.  side  of 
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the  hill  of  Qnnaldoli  is  the  village  of 
Socoavo'  (su6  cava  montia).  The  de- 
scent on  this  side,  oyer  the  bare  brown 
desolate  hills  which  succeed  the  wooded 
regions,  and  afterwards  through  close 
lanes  to  Antignano,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  this  excursion. 

From  Antignano  a  road  on  the  rt. 
ffoes  to  Capodimonte  ;  anotiber  on  the 
1.  ascends  to  the  Castle  of  S.  Elmo, 
and  thence  returning  by  the  Ruffo, 
Lucia,  and  Floridiana  Villas,  falls  into 
the  main  road  proceeding  fi'om  Anti- 
gnano to  the  Vomero  at  the  Villa  Bel- 
Yedere.  A  steep  descent,  called  Scdita 
del  Vomero,  leads  from  this  point  to  the 
Chiaia.  Here  the  road  takes  the  name 
of  the  Strada  Belvedere;  it  passes  the 
Villa  Regina,  and  traverses  the  crest 
of  the  Coliina  di  Chiaia  until  it  joins 
the  hill  of  Posilipo,  passing,  near  the 
point  where  it  turns  S.,  the  Villa  Ric- 
ciardi  on  the  rt.,  and  on  the  1.  the  Villa 
Tricase  and  the  Villa  Patrizi.  At  the 
latter  place  it  is  joined  by  the  Saiita 
di  S,  Antonio  di  Posilipo,  which  ascends 
f^om  the  Mergellina,  passing  near  Vir- 
gil's tomb.  Thus  far  the  road  has 
followed  the  direction  of  the  old  Via 
Antiniana  leading  from  Pozzuoli  to 
Naples,  considerable  remains  of  which 
can  stiU  be  seen  descending  on  the  rt. 
to  Fuorigrotta,  on  reaching  the  high 
ground  above  this  village.  Here  we 
command  an  extensive  view  of  the  W. 
district,  which  will  give  us  a  correct 
idea  of  the  locality,  and  enable  us  to 
trace  the  ancient  and  the  modem  roads. 
— ^those  to  the  Lake  of  Agnano,  the 
ancient  one  by  Monte  Olibano,  the 
Rivera  road  to  Bagnoli,  the  hUl  of 
the  Camaldoli,  the  summits  of  the  Sol- 
&tara,  the  Monti  Leucogei,  the  site  of 
Baiffi,  the  promontory  of  Misenum, 
the  intervening  flat  of  the  Mare  Mor- 
to,  the  island  of  Procida,  and  that  of 
Ischia  rising  with  its  pointed  peak 
of  Epomeo  behind  it. 

Following  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  and 
traversing  tihe  small  villages  of  Posilipo 
and  Santo  Strato,  the  road  &lls  into  the 
Strada  Nuova  nearly  opposite  the 
Punta  di  Coroglio. 

Drive  7. — Str.  Nuova  di  Capo- 
dimonte. This  road  starts  from  the 
Museum,  and  after  crossing  the  Ponte 


della  Sanitk,  from  which  there  is  a 
beautiful  view,  winds  round  the  hill  of 
Capodimonte  to  the  palace  (p.  175)  at 
the  top,  passing  on  the  left  S.  Gennaro 
de*  Poveri  (p.  91)  and  the  entrance  to 
the  Catacombs  (p.  91). 

Dbtve  8.  —  Miano— Secondigliano. 
The  first  part  of  this  drive  is  the  same 
as  No.  7.  It  then  continues  N.  from 
that  point,  skirting  the  park  to  Miano 
and  Secondigliano,  where  it  joins  the 
Naples  and  Capua  high  road. 

Drive  9.— Str.  Ponte  Rossi  — Str. 
di  Foria.  The  first  part  of  this  drive 
is  the  same  as  No.  7.  It  then  winds 
round  the  E.  side  of  the  hill  of  Ca- 
podimonte, reaching  at  its  base  the 
Ponti  Rossi  (p.  90),  and  enters  the 
Str.  Foria,  near  the  Albergo  de*  Poveri 
(p.  144)  and  the  Botanical  Gardens  (p. 
142).  It  may  be  prolonged  to  the  Porta 
S.Gennaro  and  the  Campi  Santi(p.  140). 

Drive  10.— Villa  Gallo— Valley  of 
the  Camaldoli.  The  first  part  of  this 
drive  is  the  same  as  No.  7.  It  then 
turns  W.  from  Capodimonte,  and  passes 
by  the  Villa  Gallo  (p.  179),  and  through 
the  valley  between  the  Vomero  and 
the  Camaldoli,  affording  beautiful 
views  of  the  country  and  the  bay. 

Drive  11.— The  Marina— and  N.E. 
side  of  the  Bay.  This  drive  leads  all 
along  the  Marina  and  by  the  side  of 
the  bay  to  Portici,  Resina  (Exc.  i), 
&c.,  but  the  view  of  the  sea  is  shut 
out  by  the  houses  that  line  the  road, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  a 
pleasant  drive. 

Drive  12.— Poggia  Reale— Campi 
Santi.  This  drive  leads  by  a  long 
straight  road,  beyond  the  Porta  Ca- 
puana,  to  Poggia  Reale,  one  of  the 
favourite  promenades  of  the  lower 
orders,  planted  with  trees  and  em- 
bellished with  fountains,  and  pre- 
serving the  name  of  a  favourite  retreat 
of  many  successive  kings  of  the  Anjou 
and  Aragonese  dynasties.  At  the  close 
of  the  16th  cent.  Alfonso  II.  built  a 
palace  on  the  spot,  and  surrounded  it 
with  grounds  and  gardens  which  ex- 
tended to  the  sea.  In  the  17th  the  Due 
de  Guise  described  the  spot  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  but  it 
was  destroyed  in  the  military  o^eTO.- 
tions  ofwhiLdi^a^\ftft^«j&«oXi^^Q^'ii\v'Cs:^ 
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the  theatre.  The  grounds  have  been 
changed  into  marKet  gjkrdens,  vhich 
supply  Naples  with  vegetables ;  of  the 
palace  there  are  only  remaining  a  few 
cromhling  rains.  At  the  JBarriera 
Dogasude  a  road  on  the  1.,  encircling  the 
Camposanto  Nuoto  (p.  140),  ascends  to 
Capo  di  Chino,  and  joins  the  carriage- 
roaids  from  Caserta  and  Capua ;  a  road 
on  the  rt.  leads  to  Barra,  S  Jorio,  and 
Portici,  by  which  we  can  return  to 
Naples.  The  Uitter  driye  may  be  pro- 
longed by  ts^ing  the  road  which  we 
cross  just  before  reaching  Barra,  and 
following  it  to  Cercola  and  the  Ma- 
donna delV  Aroo  and  visiting  the  VUla 
Santangeh  in  the  village  of  PoUena,  on 
the  N.W.  flanks  of  Somma,  a  country 
residence  of  considerable  elegance  and 
taste. 

§  24.  PLAN    FOR    SEEING   MAPLES  AND 
THE  IMMEDIATE  NEIGHBOUBHOOD. 

Those  who  have  plenty  of  time  at 
their  disposal  will  have  no  difilculty 
in  arranging  their  plans  so  as  to  see 
leisurely  everything  of  interest;  but 
for  those  who  have  little  time  to  spend, 
it  may  be  usefiU  to  give  some  hints 
as  to  how  they  may  best  employ  it.  The 
following  is  a  plan  for  seeing  what  is 
most  interesting  in  the  city  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  in  six  days. 

Is*  Day, — Excursion  to  Pompeii. 

2nd  Day, — Museum,  ground  floor; 
drive  along  the  Str.  dell'  Wrascata 
and  the  Corso  Yittorio  Emanuele, 
takii^  on  the  way  the  Castel  S.  Elmo 
and  £  Martino. 

^rd  Day, — Excursion  to  Pozzuoli^ 
'  the  Solfatara,  LtJces  of  Lucr^iius  and 
Avernus,    Baise,  Misennm,    t<a]Lfi  of 
Fustfro,  Cumse. 

^  4tA  Day,  —Drive  about  the  town  and 
visit  all  or  some  of  the  IbUowing: 
Palazzo  Reale,  Churches  of  L'Inooro- 
nata,  S.  Maria  Nuova,  Monte  Oliveto, 
S.  Chiara,  S.  Domenico  Maggiore,  S. 
Lorenzo,  S.  Filippo  Neri,  S.  Gennaro 
(the  Cathedral),  S.  ReStituta ;  then  to 
Capodimonte,  and  continue  along  Drive 
9  or  10. 

i^%tk  Day, — ExourMon   to  Vesavins 
and  Herculanenm. 


%th  Day, — ^Museum,  upper  floor ;  and 
Churches  of  S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara, 
S.  Maria  TAnnunziata,  and  SS.  Severino 
and  Sosio,  and  the  Palazzo  Santangelo. 

§  25.   EXCURSIONS. 

The  charm  of  Naples  consists  chiefly 
if  not  entirely,  in  the  beauty  of  the 
surroundinff  country.  Visitors,  there- 
fore, are  a^sed  to  spend  as  much  of 
their  time  as  they  can  outside  the  city. 
Most  of  the  excursions  can  be  accom- 
plished in  one  day,  and  in  winter  time 
It  is  better  if  possible  to  return  to  the 
city  at  night,  as,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  winter  accommodation  of  the  hotels 
in  the  neighbouring  towns  is  not  very 
good.  In  summer  time,  however,  the 
visitor  is  recommended  to  give  up  his 
quarters  at  Naples,  leaving  only  his 
heavy  luggage  behind  him,  and  con- 
tinue the  excursions  without  returning 
to  the  city.  The  frequented  routes  are 
safe,  but  no  mountain  excursions  should 
be  undertaken  without  previous  in- 
quiry, and,  if  it  is  necessary,  notice 
being  given  to  the  authorities. 

The  following  list  of  excursions  tlu^t 
can  be  made  n'om  Naples,  may  be«of 
use  to  the  traveller.  The  time  given 
for  each  is  the  shortest  possible. 

1.  Vesuvius.  This  may  be  combined 
with  Herculanenm.     1  day. 

2.  Pompeii.  This  may  be  combined 
with  Herculanenm.    1  day. 

3.  Castellammare,  Sorrento,  and  Ca- 
pri. 2  or  3  days.  Capri  may  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  separate  excursion  from 
Naples  by  steamer  in  1  day. 

4.  Amalfi,  Salerno,  and  Pa^stum.  2 
or  3  days.  This  may  be  combined 
with  No.  3. 

5.  Nola,  Avellino,  and  Monte  Ver- 
gine.    1  or  2  days. 

6.  Caserta,  S.  Maria  di  Capua,  and 
the  Caudine  Forks.     1  or  2  days. 

7.  Pozzuoli,  The  Solfatara,  Monte 
Nuovo,  Avernus,  fiaiffi»  Misenum,  Cu- 
msB,  &C.     1  or  2  days. 

8.  Procida  and  Ischia.  2  days.  This 
mi^  be  combined  wi&  No.  7. 

Other  agreeable  excursions  can  be 
made  from  Naples  ei^er  separately, 
or  combined  with  some  one  of  the 
above — e.g.   Benevento.^ — ^The   towns 
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at  the  base  of  Vesavins,  Barra,  San 
Jorio,  ftem  Giorgio  di  Cremano,  Cer- 
oola,  Bant*  Anastasia,  Somma,  and  Otta- 
jano ;  fh>m  Sant'  Anastaaia  and  Somma 
the  geologist  can  examine  the  Monte 
Scnmna,  in  the  rapines  descending  to 
these  villages,  and  ascend  to  its  highest 
point,  the  Nasone. — San  Germane,  and 
•  tfonte  Casino: — Isola,  Sora,  and  Ar- 
pi^  (the  birthplace  of  Cicero). — ^The 
rUe^sean  Craters  of  Monte  Barbaro 
and  Cigliano;  as  far  as  Lioola  and 
Patria,  the  Litemum  of  Scipio  AfH- 
canus. 


EXCURSION  I.— Vesuvius. 

a.  Preliminary  Hints,     b.  Fortici,  lie- 

sina,  and  Ascent  of  Vesuvius,     c.  Ifis- 

W  tory  of  the  Volcano  and  its  eruptions, 

d.  Geology,    e.  Ascent  from  Pompeii 

and  other  points,    f.  Herculaneum, 

a.  Pbelimikart  Hints. 

In  going  from  Naples,  the  best  plan 
for  2  or  3  persons  is  to  hire  a  carriage 
for  the  whole  way  to  the  Observatory. 
Fare,  with  2  horses,  25  Ar.,  3  horses, 
80  Ar.  The  time  occupied,  including 
rest,  will  be  about  7  to  8  hrs.  In  this 
wav  a  great  deal  of  fetiffue  is  avoided^ 
and  Herculaneum  easily  included  on 
the  way  back.  Or  the  carriage  can 
be  left  at  Besina,  and  the  ascent  from 
there  made  on  foot,  or  horse-  or  donkey- 
back.  Guides  to  be  procured  at  the 
Quide^  Bureau  at  Resina.  Another  plan 
advisable  for  single  travellers,  and 
more  economical,  is  to  take  the  railway 
to  Porticif  the  first  station  on  the  Cas- 
tellammare  and  Eboli  lines,  and  walk 
to  Resina ;  but  as  the  ascent  of  the 
cone  must  be  done  on  foot  and  is  very 
fatiguing,  much  walking  in  addition 
to  me  J  hr.'s  level  walk  from  the  Ob- 
servatorv  to  the  foot  of  the  cone  should 
be  avoioed.  The  ascent  can  also  be 
made  on  foot  or  horseback  from  Pom- 
peii. (See  p.  204.)  The  Neapolitan 
Tramway  (Jo.  has  organized  a  series 
of  stage-coaches  from  Naples,  to  and 
from  the  Observatory,  in  wnich  aplace 
may  be  taken. 

The  ascent  of  Vesuvius  should  not  be 
made  in  stormy  or  wet  weather.  It  is 
a  fatiguing  excursion ;  but  there  is  no 


danger  when  accompanied  by  a  proper 
guide,  unless  the  mountain  is  in  a 
state  of  eruption,  and  then  great  pre- 
caution is  required.  The  ascent  is  of 
course  more  interesting  and  exciting 
when  the  mountain  is  in  activity ;  but 
the  wonderful  appearance  of  the  lava 
streams  and  the  crater,  and  the  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  well  repay  the  trouble  of 
reaching  the  summit,  even  when  all  is 
in  repose. 

The  ascent  is  usually  made  from 
Resina.  There  is  a  Guides'  Bureau  in 
the  principal  street  where  guides, 
horses,  and  donkeys  can  be  hired  at  a 
fixed  tariff.  Charges :  to  the  foot  of  the 
crater,  guide  (one  enough  for  a  small 
party)  6  frs. ;  horse,  5  frs. ;  donkey, 
4  frs. :  to  the  top  of  the  crater,  gruide  2  frs. 
extra;  horse,  2  tn.  extra  for  waiting.  A 
gratuity  of  2  or  3  frs.  is  expected  by  the 
guide,  and  a  smaller  one  by  the  horse 
or  donkey  leaders.  Chairs  {portantine) 
can  be  hired  for  the  ascent  of  the  cone, 
with  8  porters,  60  fr.  from  Resina,  40 
fr.  frt)m  the  Observatory.  Porters 
provided  with  a  rope  to  drag  the 
travellers  up  the  cone,  3  fr.  Pro- 
visions should  be  taken,  they  can  be 
brought  troTD.  Naples,  or  bought  at 
Resina ;  a  porter  can  be  hired  at  Re- 
sina to  carry  them  for  2  or  3  frs.  Gio* 
vanni  Cozzolmo  is  a  good  guide,  with  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  mountain. 
Travellers  anxious  to  secure  him 
should  write  beforehand,  or  go  direct 
to  his  residence,  No.  71  Str.  Kegia  di 
Resina.  Those  intending  to  go  by 
railway  can  order  him  to  have  the 
horses  ready  at  Portici  station.  He 
expects  a  somewhat  higher  remunera- 
tion than  the  fixed  tariff.  No  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  numerous 
individuals  anxious  to  offer  their  ser- 
vices to  the  traveller.  A  great-coat  or 
cloak,  and  a  warm  neckerchief,  to  put 
on  as  soon  as  the  ascent  is  effectec^  a 
strong  walking-stick,  or,  still  better,  an 
alpenstock,  and  stout  boots,  may  be 
mentioned  as  necessary  during  the  ex- 
cursion. 

h,  Poanci,  Resina,  and  Ascent 
o*  Vesuvius. 

Leaving   Naples   by    carriage,  we 
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drive  along  the  crowded  quays  of  the 
Marinella,  and  after  passing  the  Castle 
of  the  Carmine,  cross  the  Sebeto  by 
the  Ponte  della  Maddalena,  leaving  on 
the  Ft.  the  building  called  /  Grcmili, 
built  in  the  last  cent,  as  public  gran- 
aries, and  converted  into  barracks. 
The  road  runs  along  the  E.  shores 
of  the  bay,  but  it  is  so  completely 
shut  out  from  the  sea  by  the  inter- 
minable badly-paved  suburb  which 
stretches  almost  as  ^  as  Torre  del 
Greco,  that  it  has  more  the  character  of 
a  long,  dusty  street,  than  of  a  high  road. 

The  first  of  the  suburban  towns  tra- 
versed by  the  road  is  S,  Giovanni  a  Te- 
duccio  (11,116  inhab.) ;  on  the  1.  of 
which,  ^  m.  more  inland,  is  Barra 
(8919  inhab.). 

4  m.  PoHici  (11,792  inhab.),  is 
supposed  to  derive  its  name  from 
the  Porticum  fferculis,  mentioned  by 
Petronius  as  the  portico  of  a  temple 
of  Hercules  at  the  W.  end  of  Her- 
culaneum.  The  road  passes  through 
the  courtyard  of  the  Palace,  built  1738 
by  Charles  III.  Here  were  depo- 
sited the  objects  discovered  at  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum  before  their  removal 
to  Naples.  The  palace  is  only  now 
remarkable  for  its  beautiful  situation  at 
the  head  of  the  bay,  all  its  furniture 
and  objects  of  art  having  been  re- 
moved, and  the  palace  made  over  to 
the  municipality  of  Naples.  Portici,- 
as  well  as  S.  Jorio  and  Barra,  during 
the  spring  and  autumn,  are  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  Neapolitans,  and  there  is 
a  pension  near  the  palace,  and  a  re- 
staurant at  the  Stat.  From  the  Fort 
and  Mole  of  Oranatello  on  the  sea-shore 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  bay.  After 
passing  through  the  courtyard  of  the 
palace  we  reach 

Resina  (12,175  inhab.),  built  upon 
the  volcanic  tufa  and  lava  which  cover 
Herculaneum,  It  nearly  retains  its 
name  of  Eetina,  the  ancient  port  of  the 
latter.  There  are  many  villas,  the 
largest  of  which  is  La  Favorita,  with 
fine  garden  and  containing  a  mosaic 
found  in  one  of  the  Palaces  of  Tiberius 
at  Capri.  This  villa,  like  the  Palace 
of  Portici,  is  built  on  the  lava  of  1631. 
Permission  to  enter  obtained  at  the 
;zo  Reale  in  Naples. 


Ascent  of  Vesutmu. — A  good  road, 
winding  first  between  vineyard  walls 
and  then  over  lava  streams,  leads  from 
Resina  in  1^  hr.  to  the  Observatory, 
about  2000  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  was 
erected  in  1844,  and  is  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Prof.  PalmierL  It  con- 
tains a  number  of  scientific  appliances, 
and  among  them  a  peculiar  instroinent 
for  registering  the  state  of  the  moun- 
tain. Close  to  the  observatonr  is  the 
so-called  Hermitage,  a  sort  or  osteria, 
where  the  common  wine  grown  on  the 
slopes  of  Vesuvius  can  be  procured, 
ana  where  guides  and  porters  may  also 
be  had. 

The  view  from  this  point  is  magni- 
ficent, stretching  far  away  to  theN.  W. 
over  the  heights  of  Camaldoli,  Posi- 
lipo,  Misenum,  Procida,  Ischia  with 
its  pyramid-like  Monte  Epomeo  cut- 
ting clear  against  the  sky,  the  Ponza 
Islands,  and  Gaeta  as  for  as  the 
promontory  of  Monte  Circello;  to 
the  S.  towers  the  Monte  S.  Angelo, 
with  Castellammare,  Vico,  Sorrento, 
and  Massa  at  its  foot,  and  beyond 
them  the  three-peaked  Capri.  The 
sunset  view  is  perhaps  the  most 
lovely,  but  it  hardly  beats  the  magic 
effect  of  sunrise  lighting  up  the  im- 
mediate foreground  of  Naples  and  the 
other  |towns  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 
From  the  terrace  of  the  observatory 
there  is  a  good  view  of  the  lava- 
streams  of  1858,  1868,  and  187.2. 
JTA  walk  or  ride  of  f  hr.  from  the 
Observatory  brings  us  to  the  Atrio  del 
Cavallo,  near  the  bottom  of  the  cone. 
Here  maybe  seen  several  of  the  Bocche 
or  openings  from  which  the  lava  runs. 
The  ascent  from  this  point  to  the 
crater  must  be  made  on  foot,  and  will 
take  a  good  walker  about  1  hr.,  though 
fresh  lava- currents  sometimes  necessi- 
tate deviations  from  the  direct  road,  and 
make  the  ascent  longer  and  more  diffi- 
cult. The  patii  is  very  steep,  and  the 
loose  ashes  since  the  eruption  of  1S72 
make  the  foothold  insecure  and  the 
wtdking  painfully  fatiguing.  Porters 
will  here  be  found  waiting,  and  very 
troublesome  in  offering  assistance. 
The  view  from  the  top  is  even  more 
striking  than  that  from  the  Obser- 
vatory.  "One  look  westwards,"  says 
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Goethe,  **  is  enough  to  make  one  forget 
the  fktigae  and  labour  of  the  climb/' 
The  sulphureous  yaponr  at  the  top  is 
yery  trying,  and  a  handkerchief  should 
be  occasionally  held  over  the  mouth, 
and  the  head  turned  away  from  the 
wind  to  relieve  the  stifling  sensation 
produced  by  the  yapour.  The  guide 
will  take  the  trayeller  to  the  edge  of 
the  crater  and  assist  him  in  cautiously 
looking  oyer.  The  trayeller  will  have 
to  shift  his  position  from  lime  to  time 
to  avoid  burning  the  soles  of  his  shoes. 
The  descent  is  very  rapidly  made  in 
about  i  hr.  straight  down  over  the 
loose  ashes,  and  the  Observatory  will 
be  reached  again  in  about  1  hr.  In 
winter,  if  there  is  frozen  suow  lying  on 
the  cone,  the  ascent  is  still  more  &- 
tiguing,  and  the  descent  is  then  dan- 
gerous. (See  Dickens'  'Pictures  of 
Italy,'  last  chap.) 

c.  History  of  the  Volcano  and 
ITS  Eruptions. 

Vesuvius,  rb  6pos  Ovetro^iop  of  Strabo, 
the  Vesevus&nd.  Fi9s6ttes  of  the  Romans,  one 
of  the  most  active  of  modem  volcanos, 
rises  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of  Cam- 
pania, and  is  surrounded  on  the  N.  and 
the  E.  by  mountains  of  Apennine  lime- 
stone. On  the  W.  it  is  open  to  the  plain 
of  Naples,  on  the  S.  its  bsise  is  washed  by 
the  sea.  '  It  is  about  30  m.  in  circum- 
ference. It  rises  by  a  gentle  declivity 
to  what  is  called  the  first  plain,  whicn 
is  about  half  a  m.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  about  5  m.  in  diameter.  This 
plain  forms  the  base  of  Monte  Somma, 
which  may  be  ascended  from  Massa 
or  from  Somma,  and  whose  highest 
point,  the  Funta  del  Nasone,  is  3747  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Monte  Somma  ex- 
tends for  about  2  m.  in  an  irregular 
semicircle  round  the  N.  and  E.  of 
what  is  now  called  Vesuvius,  the  two 
mountains  being  separated  by  the  deep 
semicircular  valley  called  the  Atrio  del 
Cavallo.  The  height  of  the  eruptive 
cone  of  Vesuvius  varies  a  good  deal, 
but  may  be  averaged  at  about  4000  ft. 

For  more  than  300  years  Vesuvius 
has  been  the  only  active  crater  among 
the  volcanic  group  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  which  includes  Ischia,  Procida, 

\8,  Italy.'] 


the  Sol&tara,  Monte  Nuovo,  and  Vesu- 
vius. Before  the  Christian  era  Ischia 
and  the  Solfifttara  appear  to  have  been  the 
only  Italian  craters  which  were  active 
within  the  historical  period.  Strom- 
boll,  the  most  northern  of  the  Lipari 
islands,  is  the  only  other  permanently 
active  volcano  in  Europe,  and  lies  about 
70  m.  N.  of  iEtna,  about  120  m.S.E.  of 
Vesuvius. 

Before  the  reign  of  Titus,  Vesuvius 
showed  no  signs  of  activity.  From  an 
early  period  it  appears  to  have  been 
known  as  the  Mona  Summanua,  and  to 
have  been  crowned  by  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter,  In  the  'Syntagma 
Inscriptionum '  of  Reinesius,  and  in  the 
Benecuctine  'Explication  des  divers 
Monumens,'  will  be  found  inscriptions 
to  Jupiter  Summanus;  an  inscnption 
was  found  at  Capua,  with  the  words 
Jovi  Vesuvio  aacrunif  I>,D. 

The  ancient  geographers  recognised 
the  volcanic  character  of  Vesuvius  from 
the  analogy  of  its  form  with  that  of 
iEtna.  Their  descriptions,  though  brief, 
supply  us  with  some  fkcts  which  will 
aid  us  in  tracing  the  history  of  the 
mountain.  Diodorus  Siculus  was  the 
first  to  describe  Vesuvius  as  volcanic. 
Bom  at  Agyrium,  on  the  flanks  of 
iEtna,  he  must  have  been  familiar 
with  volcanic  phenomena,  as  that  moun- 
tain was  twice  in  activity  during  his 
lifetime.  On  examining  Vesuvius  he 
found,  as  he  tells  us,  many  signs  that  it 
had  been  in  activity  in  ancient  times. 
Vitruvius  mentions  a  tradition  in  his 
day  that  the  mountain  had  emitted 
flames.  Strabo,  who  wrote  a  few  years 
later,  describes  it  as  having  a  truncated 
cone,  with  a  barren  and  ashy  aspect, 
"  having  cavernous  hollows  in  its  cine- 
ritious  rocks,  which  look  as  if  they  had 
been  acted  on  by  fire."  Whence  he  in- 
ferred that "  in  some  former  time  there 
had  burst  fh>m  these  cavernous  orifices 
a  fire  which  had  now  become  extinct." 
Seneca  remarked  that  Vesuvius  in 
former  times  had  given  out  more  than 
its  own  volume  of  matter,  and  had  fur- 
nished the  channel,  not  the  food,  of  the 
internal  fire ;  in  ipso  monte  non  alimentum 
habit  sed  viam,  Velleius  Paterculus, 
who  died  under  Tiberius,  and  Plutarch, 
in  his  Life  of  Crassus,  in  dewycvVMQ^ 
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the  etoftpe  of  Spartaens,  give  inddent- 
allv  an  mtereiting  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  mountain  at  that  period. 
They  itato  that  the  rock^  hollow  on  the 
•ummit  was  clothed  with  wild  vines, 
and  that  it  was  accessible  only  by  one 
Tery  itocp  and  narrow  passaee  on  the 
tide  opposite  to  Naples.  When  Spar- 
taoui  O^.D.c.  681)  and  his  followers 
had  entered  this  pass  and  encamped 
in  the  plain  of  the  crater,  Clodius  be- 
•ieged  nim  in  his  retreat  by  occupy- 
ing the  pass  and  cutting  off,  as  he 
supposed,  the  only  means  of  escape. 
The  gladiators,  however,  made  ladders 
of  the  vine-boughs,  "like  ship-ladders, 
of  such  a  length  and  so  strong  that 
they  reached  from  the  top  of  the  hill  to 
the  very  bottom.  With  these  they  all 
descenoed  except  one,  who  remained  to 
throw  down  their  armour  to  his  com- 
panions, and  then  descended  himself, 
fast  of  all.  The  Romans,  having  no 
suspicion  of  this  movement,  were  as- 
sailed in  the  rear  by  the  gladiators,  who 
had  marched  round  the  mountain,  and 
were  put  to  flight  with  the  loss  of  their 
whole  camp." 

From  these  focts  it  is  very  probable, 
independently  of  geological  evidence, 
that  Somma,  which  now  forms  the  N. 
p^ik  of  the  mountain,  was  a  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  original  crater.  The 
most  cursory  examination  of  the  crest 
of  rocks  comprising  Somma  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  it  is  the  segment  of 
a  circle:  and  it  has  been  proved  by 
careful  measurements  that  this  circle, 
if  continued  round  the  mountain,  would 
include  the  whole  of  the  more  modem 
cone  of  Vesuvius  within  it,  and  give  a 
centre  which  corresponds  exactly  with 
its  present  site.  Somma,  therefore, 
and  the  mountain  of  which  it  formed 
a  part,  was  probably  the  Vesuvius  de- 
scribed by  the  ancient  geographers 
before  the  reign  of  Titus.  Its  flanks 
were  then  covered  with  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, and  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum 
were  flourishing  cities  at  its  base. 

Talem  dives  arat  Capua,  et  vicina  Vesevo 
Orajogo. 

ViRO.  Oeorg,  ii.  224. 

1^^  the  63rd  year  of  our  era,  during 

^^pign  of  Nero,  the  mountain  began 

}  AtbI  time  to  give  signs  that  the 


volcanic  fire  was  returning  to  its  an- 
cient channel.  On  the  5m  February 
the  whole  neighbourhood  was  convulsed 
by  an  earthquake,  which,  as  Seneca 
records,  threw  down  a  great  part  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  In  64 
another  earthquake  occurred,  which 
injured  Naples  and  destroyed  the  the- 
atre, where  Nero  had  been  acting  a  few 
minutes  before.  These  earthquakes 
continued  at  intervals  for  16  years. 

The  first  eruption  of  Vesuvius  of 
which  there  is  any  record  occurred  on 
the  24th  August  in  the  year  79,  during 
the  reign  of  Titus.  It  is  memorable  not 
only  as  the  eruption  which  destroyed 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and  caused 
the  death  of  Pliny  the  naturalist,  but 
also  as  having  had  his  nephew,  the 
younger  Pliny,  for  its  historian.  In 
his  two  well-known  letters  to  Tacitus 
(vi.  16  and  20),  describing  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  Pliny  says  that  about  one  in 
the  afternoon  his  mother  informed  his 
uncle,  who  was  stationed  with  the 
Roman  fleet  at  Misenum,  that  a  cloud 
appeared  of  unusual  size  and  shape. 
"It  was  not,"  he  says,  "at  that  dis- 
tance discernible  from  what  mountain 
it  arose,  but  it  was  found  afterwards  that 
it  was  from  Vesuvius.  I  cannot  give  a 
more  exact  description  of  its  figure 
than  by  likening  it  to  that  of  a  pine- 
tree,  for  it  shot  up  a  great  height  in 
the  form  of  a  truak,  which  extended 
itself  at  the  top  into  the  form  of 
branches ;  occasioned,  I  imagine,  either 
by  a  sudden  gust  of  air  which  impelled 
it,  the  force  of  which  decreased  as  it 
advanced  upwards,  or  the  cloud  itself, 
beinff  pressed  back  again  by  its  own 
wei^t,  expanded  in  this  manner.  It 
appeared  sometimes  bright,  and  some- 
times dark  and  spotted,  as  it  became 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  earth 
and  cinders.  This  was  a  surprising  phe- 
nomenon, and  it  deserved,  in  the  opinion 
of  that  learned  man,  to  be  inquired  into 
more  exactly.  He  commanded  a  Libur- 
nian  galley  to  be  prepared  for  him,  and 
made  me  an  offer  of  accompanying  him, 
if  I  pleased.  I  replied  it  was  more  agree- 
able to  me  to  pursue  my  studies  .... 
He  went  out  of  the  house  with  his 
tablets  in  his  hand.  The  mariners  at 
BetincBf  being  under  consternation  at  the 
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approaching  danger  (for  that  village 
▼88  situate  under  the  moontun,  nor 
were  there  any  me^s  of  escaping  bat 
by  sea),  entreated  him  not  to  venture 
upon  so  hazardous  an  enterprise  .... 
He  commanded  the  galleys  to  put  off 
from  land,  and  embarked  with  a  design 
not  only  to  relieve  the  people  of  EetincB, 
but  many  others  in  distress,  as  the 
shore  was  interspersed  with  a  variety 
of  pleasant  villages.  He  sailed  imme- 
diately to  places  which  were  abandoned 
by  other  people  ....  He  now  found 
that  the  ashes  beat  into  the  ship  much 
hotter,  and  in  greater  quantities;  and 
as  he  drew  nearer,  pumice-stones,  with 
black  flints,  burnt  and  ton)  up  by  the 
flames,  broke  in  upon  them :  and  now, 
the  hasty  ebb  of  the  sea,  and  ruins 
tumbling  from  the  mountain,  hindered 
their  nearer  approach  to  the  shore. 
Pausing  a  little  upon  this,  whether  he 
should  not  return  back,  and  instigated 
to  it  by  the  pilot,  he  cries  out,  *  For- 
tune assists  the  brave :  let  us  make  the 
best  of  our  way  to  Pomponianus,'  who 
was  then  at  Stabise ;" — where  he  perished 
during  the  night. 

In  the  second  letter  Pliny  describes 
more  minutely  the  phenomena  which 
attended  the  eruption: — "There  had 
been,  for  many  days  before,  some 
shocks  of  an  earthquake,  which  the 
less  surprised  us  as  they  are  ex- 
tremely frequent  in  Campania ;  but 
they  were  so  particularly  violent  that 
night,  that  they  not  only  shook  every- 
thing about  us,  but  seemed  indeed  to 
threaten  total  destruction  .  .  .  Though 
it  was  now  morning,  the  light  was  ex- 
ceedingly faint  and  languid ;  the  build- 
ings all  around  us  tottered ;  and  though 
we  stood  upon  open  ground,  yet,  as  the 
place  was  narrow  and  confined,  there 
was  no  remaining  there  without  dan- 
ger :  we  therefore  resolved  to  quit  the 
town.  The  people  followed  us  in  the 
utmost  consternation ;  and  as,  to  a 
mind  distracted  with  terror,  every  sug- 
gestion seems  more  prudent  than  its 
own,  they  pressed  m  great  crowds 
about  us  in  our  way  out.  Having 
got  to  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
houses,  we  stood  still,  in  the  midst  of 
a  most  dangerous  and  dreadful  scene. 
The  chariots  which  we  had  ordered  to 


be  drawn  out  were  so  a^tated  back- 
wards and  forwards,  though  upon  the 
most  level  ground,  that  we  could  not 
keep  them  steady,  even  by  supporting 
them  with  large  stones.  The  sea 
seemed  to  roll  back  upon  itself,  and 
to  be  driven  from  its  banks  by  the 
convulsive  motion  of  the  earth;  it  is 
certain  at  least  that  the  shore  was  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  that  several  sea 
animals  were  left  upon  it.  On  the 
other  side,  a  black  and  dreadful  cloud, 
bursting  with  an  iffneous  serpentine 
vapour,  darted  out  a  long  train  of  fire, 
resembling  flashes  of   ughtning,    but 

much  larger Soon    afterwards 

the  cloud  seemed  to  descend  and  cover  ^ 
the  whole  ocean ;  as  indeed  it  entirely 
hid  the  island  of  Caprese  and  the  pro- 
montory   of  Misenum.      My  mother 
strongly  conjured    me    to    make  my 
escape,  which,  as  I  was  young,  I  might 
easily  do :  as  for  herselr,  she  said,  her 
age  and  corpulency  rendered  all  at- 
tempts of  that  sort  impossible.    How- 
ever, she  would  willingly  meet  death 
if  she  could   have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  that  she  was  not  the  occasion  of 
mine.      But  I  absolutely  refused    to 
leave  her,  and  taking  her  hand  I  led 
her  on:   she  complied  with  great  re- 
luctance,  and  not  without  many  re- 
proaches to  herself  for  retarding  my 
flight.    The  ashes  now  began  to  fall 
upon  us,  though  in  no  great  quantity. 
I  turned  my  head,   and  observed  be- 
hind us  a  thick  smoke,  which  came 
rolling  after  us  like  a  torrent.     I  pro- 
posed, while  we  had  yet  light,  to  turn 
out  of  the  high  road,  lest  she  should 
be  pressed  to  death  in  the  dark  by  the 
crowd    that    followed    us.      We    had 
scarce  stepped  out  of  the  path  when 
darkness  overspread  us,  not  like  that 
of  a  cloudy  night,  or  when  there  is  no 
moon,  but  of  a  room  when  it  is  shut 
up  and  all  the  lights  are  extinct.    No- 
thing there  was  to  be  heard  but  the 
shrieks    of   women,    the    screams    of 
children,  and  the  cries  of  men:  some 
calling  for  their  children,   others  for 
their  parents,  others  for  their  husbands, 
and  only  distinguishing  each  other  by 
their  voices;    one  lamenting  his  own 
fate,  another  that  of  bis  fam^^  \  ^j^tcit^ 
wishing  to  ^e  iioia  \5afc  "^crj  \««s:  ^1 
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dyiug ;  some  lifting  their  hands  to  the 
gods;  but  the  greater  part  imagining 
that  the  last  and  eternal  night  was 
come  which  was  to  destroy  the  gods 
and  the  world  together.  Among  these 
were  some  who  augmented  the  real 
terrors  by  imaginary  ones,  and  made 
the  frightened  multitude  falsely  believe 
that  Misenum  was  actually  in  flames. 
At  length  a  glimmering  light  appeared, 
which  we  imagined  to  be  rather  the 
forerunner  of  an  approaching  burst  of 
flames,  as  in  truth  it  was,  than  the 
return  of  day.  However,  the  fire  fell 
at  a  distance  from  us.  Then  again  we 
were  immersed  in  thick  darkness,  and 
a  heav^  shower  of  ashes  rained  upon 
us,  which  we  were  obliged  every  now 
and  then  to  shake  off,  otherwise  we 
should  have  been  crushed  and  buried 
in  the  heap At  last  this  dread- 
ful darkness  was  dissipated  by  degrees, 
like  a  cloud  of  smoke;  the  real  day 
returned,  and  even  the  sun  appeared, 
though  very  fkintly,  and  as  wnen  an 
eclipse  is  coming  on.  Every  object 
which  presented  itself  to  our  eyes, 
which  were  extremely  weakened, 
seemed  changed,  being  covered  over 
with  white  ashes,  as  with  a  deep  snow. 
We  returned  to  Misenum,  where  we 
refreshed  ourselves  as  well  as  we  could, 
and  passed  an  anxious  nieht  between 
hope  and  fear — though  indeed  with  a 
much  larger  share  of  the  latter,  for  the 
earthquake  still  continued,  while  se- 
veral enthusiasts  ran  up  and  down, 
heightening  their  own  and  their  friends' 
calamities  by  terrible  predictions." 

This  description  is  notonly  interesting 
in  itself,  but  is  valuable  as  affording 
the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  eruption.  On  this 
point  the  statement  of  Pliny  is  entirely 
confirmed  by  scientific  observations  on 
the  materials  which  cover  the  buried 
cities.  It  appears  that  no  lava  flowed 
from  the  crater  on  this  occasion,  only 
ashes,  red-hot  stones,  and  loose  frag- 
ments of  volcanic  materials  beins  eject- 
ed. Many  of  these  masses  which  have 
been  found  at  Pompeii  are  not  less  than 
8  lbs.  in  weight,  while  those  which  fell 
■■Ml  Stabise,  4  m.  further,  weigh  only 
^■kw  ounces.  The  crater  vomited  at 
^K  same  time  enormous  volumes  of 


vapour,  which  fell  upon  the  country 
around  in  torrents  of  heated  water, 
charged  with  the  dry  li^ht  ashes  which 
were  suspended  in  tne  air.  This  water, 
as  it  reached  the  soil,  carried  with  it 
in  its  course  the  cinders  which  had 
fallen,  and  thus  deluged  Herculaneum 
with  a  soft,  pasty,  volcanic  mud  or 
alluvium,  which  penetrated  into  places 
which  neither  scoriae  nor  stones  could 
have  reached,  and  did  fsLT  more  damage 
than  any  other  product  of  the  eruption. 

Hie  est  pampineis  viridis  modo  Vesvius  nmbris, 

Prcsserat  hie  madidos  nobilis  uva  lacus ; 
Haec  Juga,   quam  Nisas  colles,  plus  Bacchus 
amavit. 

Hoc  nuper  Satyri  monte  dedere  choros ; 
Hsec  Veneris  sedes,  Lacedaemone  gratlor  illi ; 

Hie  locus  Herculeo  nomine  clarus  erat : 
Cuncta  jacent  flammis.  et  tristi  mersa  favilla. 

Nee  Superi  vellent  hoc  licuisse  sibi. 

Martial,  £pig,  iv.  44. 

The  effect  of  this  eruption  was  to 
destroy  the  entire  side  of  the  mountain 
nearest  to  the  sea,  leaving,  as  the  only 
remnants  of  the  ancient  crater,  the 
lower  ridge  on  the  S.  flank  now  called 
La  Pedamentina,  and  that  portion  of  the 
wall  which,  under  the  name  of  Somma, 
encircles  about  two-fifths  of  the  new 
cone.  This  cone  is  the  present  Vesu- 
vius, which  has  continued  to  be  the 
almost  exclusive  channel  of  eruption 
to  the  present  day. 

More  or  less  important  eruptions 
occurred  in  203 ; — in  472,  when,  accord- 
ing to  Procopius,  Europe  was  covered 
with  ashes,  which  fell  even  at  Constan- 
tinople;— in  512,  when  the  same  author 
says  the  ashes  were  carried  as  far  as 
Tripoli;— in  685;— in  993;— in  1036, 
when  the  lava  is  said  to  have  reached 
the  sea; — in  1049 ;— in  1139 ;— in  1306  ; 
— and  in  1500,  thislast  a  slight  eruption, 
leaving,  however,  a  crater  5  m.  in  cir- 
cumference and  1000  paces  deep.  A 
long  interval  now  ensued  of  131  years, 
during  which  Vesuvius  became  so 
covered  with  vegetation,  that  in  the 
1 7th  cent.  Braccmi  found  the  sides  of 
the  crater  overgrown  with  brushwood 
and  forest-trees,  and  haunted  by  wild 
boars.  At  the  bottom  was  a  plain  with 
cattle  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  this  plain 
was  a  ravine  in  the  floor  of  the  crater, 
through  which  a  winding  path  led 
down  for  about  1  m.  among  rocks  and 
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fttones  to  another  and  a  larger  plain, 
which  was  covered  with  ashes  and  had 
three  small  pools  of  warm  brackish 
water.  During  this  interval  of  rest,  in 
1538,  MonU  If  novo,  near  Pozzuoli,  was 
thrown  up. 

On  the  ICth  December,  1631,  one 
of   the    greatest     modem     eruptions 
occurred.    Braccini,  who  describes  it, 
says  that  about  midsummer  the  plain 
of  the  Sarno  was  convulsed  by  earth- 
quakes, which  occun*ed  so  repeatedly 
during  the  six  following  months  that 
many  persons  from  Naples  ascended 
the  mountain  to  ascertain  whether  any 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  interior. 
They  found  the  crater  filled  with  vol- 
canic matter,  and  no  longer  concave 
but  perfectly  level  with  its  margin, 
while  noises  were  heard  beneath  the 
surface.    On  the  IGth  of  December,  at 
early  dawn,  the  cone  poured  out  from 
its  S.W.  dank  a  column  of  vapour  so 
loaded  with  ashes  as  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  black  smoke,  and  which  assumed 
the  usual  form  of  a  pine-tree,  followed  by 
discharges  of  stones  and  flashes  of  vol- 
canic fire.    The  column  of  vapour  was 
carried  over  nearly  100  m.  of  country, 
and  was  charged  with  so  much  electri- 
city, that  several  men  and  animals  were 
kiUed  by  the  ferilli  or  flashes  of  light- 
ning which  continually  darted  from 
it.    These  were  succeeded  by  a  great 
earthquake,  during  which  the  sea  re- 
tired to  a  distance  of  ^  m.  from  the 
shore,  and  then  returned  with  such 
violence  that  it  covered  the  land  30 
paces  beyond  its  former  limit.    At  the 
same  moment  the  summit  of  the  cone 
poured  out  seven  streams  of  lava,  one 
of  which  took  the  direction  of  Torre 
deir  Annimziata,  where  it  formed  the 
masses  of^lava  now  visible  on  the  W. 
of  the  town;  another  destroyed  two- 
thirds   of  Torre   del  Greco;    a  third 
Kesina,  which  had  arisen  on  the  site 
of  Herculaneum;  another  the  village 
of  Granatello    and    part    of  Portici, 
where    it  flowed    into    the    sea    and 
formed  the  current  on  which  the  Royal 
Palace  and   La  Favorita  were  subse- 
quently built.     18,000  persons  are  said 
to  have  perished  in    this  catastrophe. 
The  ashes  were  carried  by  the  wind  to 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  to  the  Greek 


islands,  and  to  Constantinople ;  and 
the  eruption  was  followed  by  aischarees 
of  vapour  and  hot  water,  which  fellin 
the  form  of  torrents  of  rain  upon  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain,  killed  great 
numbers  of  persons  at  Portici  and  Torre 
del  Greco,  and  inundated  the  country 
as  fiu*  as  Nola  and  the  Apennines.  The 
eruption  did  not  entii'ely  cease  till 
February  1632,  when  it  was  ascertained 
by  measurement  that  the  cone  had 
lost  so  much  of  its  height  that  It  was 
1530  ft.  lower  than  Monte  Somma. 

Other  eruptions  occurred  in  1638; 
— ^in   1660,  when  the  crater  was    so 
cleared  out,  that   three   small  holes 
could  be  seen  in  action  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hollow,  corresponding  in 
their    position    with   the  tnree  pools 
observed  by  Braccini  30  years  before  ; — 
in  1676;— in  1682,  when  the  aspect  of 
the  mountain    was    changed,   and    a 
small  cone  thrown  up  from  the  centre 
cavity,  having  on  its  summit  a  little 
crater,  which    discharged  ashes; — in 
1689,  the  large  crater  was  nearly  filled 
up ;  the  central  cone  had  increased  so 
much  that  the  two  cones,  from  a  dis- 
tance, presented  the  appearance  of  one 
large  and  unbroken    mountain ;    the 
summit,  however,  was  lower,  by  about 
1200  feet,  than  Somma;— in  1694  two 
streams  of  lava  flowed  in  the  directions 
respectively  of  S.  Giorgio  a  Cremano 
and  Torre  del  Greco,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  Viceroy  of  the  day  ordered  a 
deep  trench  to  be  cut  a  mile  from  the 
sea  in  order  to    intercept  the    lavaj 
which  flowed  into  the  trench  and  con- 
solidated  in  it; — in   1696; — in  1698. 
During  the  18th  century  the  volcano 
was  in  constant  activity ;  in  1701  two 
streams  of  lava  flowed  from  the  cone, 
one  to  Ottajano,  and  the    other    to 
Viulo ; — from  1 704  to  1 708  there  were 
frequent  eruptions,   the  worst  being 
in  1707,  when  ashes,  stones,  and  lava 
were  cast  forth  in  large  quantities, 
Naples  being  on    August  4    covered 
with -a  dense  shower  of  ashes; — from 
1712    to    1737    there    were   constant 
eruptions,  that  of  1717  being  described 
by  Bishop  Berkeley,  who  calculated 
that  the  height  to  which  the  stones 
were    projected  was    1000  ft.    above 
the  orifice  from.  ^\C\Oa.  \3aft^  \v&Nyfc^\ 
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and  that  of  1728  prodncing  a  new  cone 
within  the  crater  of  the  old  one; — 
in  1737,  when  a  lava  stream  1  m. 
wide  burst  from  the  flanks  of  the 
mountain  and  divided  into  four  lesser 
streams,  two  of  which  stopped  near 
Torre  del  Greco,  the  crater  at  the  same 
time  poured  out  lava  in  the  direction 
of  the  Hermitage,  Somma,  and  Ot- 
tajano ;  the  damage  done  by  the  ashes 
of  this  eruption  was  very  great,  houses 
being  crushed,  and  trees  and  vines 
broken  by  the  weight  of  them ; — in  1751, 
after  a  heavy  flow  of  lava  into  the  Atrio 
del  Cavallo,  and  thence  into  the  plain, 
the  central  cone  sank  down,  leaving 
an  immense  depression ; — in  1754  and 
1758,  lava,  ashes,  and  small  stones 
were  thrown  out  in  great  quantities ; — 
in  1760,  several  snmll  craters  opened 
about  midway  between  the  centre  cone 
and  the  sea,  on  the  declivities  now 
called  Le  Piane ;  three  of  these  craters 
still  exist  under  the  name  of  Bocche 
or  Voccole,  but  they  have  never  since 
been  in  activity,  and  are  now  over- 
grown with  vines  and  shrubs  ; — in 
1766  and  1767  lava-streams  continued 
to  flow,  and  new  cones  formed  inside 
the  crater;  one  stream  ran  into  the 
Atrio  del  Cavallo ;  and  when  it 
ceased  on  the  fifth  day  it  was  more 
than  6  m.  long,  2  m.  broad  at  its  ex- 
treme point,  and  from  60  to  70  ft.  deep ; 
in  October,  1768,  it  had  not  cooled, 
and  a  stick  inserted  in  its  crevices  took 
fire  immediately;  on  this  occasion  ashes 
are  said  to  have  fallen  on  the  decks  of 
ships  60  m.  distant; — in  1770,  1771, 
1773,  and  1776  lava  streams  continued 
to  pour  out; — ^in  1779  an  extraordi- 
nary phenomenon  accompanied  the 
usual  features  of  an  eruption ;  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  as  a  foun- 
tain of  liquid  transparent  fire  three 
times  higher  than  Vesuvius  itself,  and 
emitting  so  vivid  a  light  that  the  whole 
country  was  illumined  for  10  m. 
round;  the  fall  of  the  column  was 
partiy  perpendicular,  covering  part  of 
Monte  Somma,  the  cone  of  Vesuvius, 
and  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo ;  and  partly 
on  the  country  round  Ottaiano,  where 
it  destroyed  woods  and  vineyards,  and 
wsSod  in  the  roof  and  windows  of  nearly 
Htof  house  ;  some  of  the  stones  which 


fell  upon  the  town  weighed  upwards 
of  100  lbs.,  and  the  deptii  of  ashes  in 
the  streets,  a  few  days  afterwards,  was 
4  feet ;  the  ashes  of  tiiis  eruption  fell  as 
fkr  as  Benevento,  Foggia,  and  Man- 
fredonia,  a  distance  of  100  m. ; — in 
1784  and  1785  lava  flowed  for  14 
months  continuously,  and  within  the 
crater,  which  in  1783  was  an  inacces- 
sible gulf  250  feet  deep,  a  new  cone 
was  formed  which  before  the  close 
of  1785  had  risen  above  the  rim  of 
the  old  crater;— in  1786,  '88,  '89,  and 
*90  there  were  the  usual  ordinary  erup- 
tions. 

The  most  important  eruption  since 
those    of    79   and    1631     commenced 
in  February  1793,  and  continued  with 
scarcely  any  intermission  till  Midsum- 
mer, 1794.    It  attained  its  height  on  the 
15th  June,  1794,  wherefore  it  is  known 
as  the  eruption  of  '94.    On  the  12th 
June,  1794,  an  earthquake  shook  the 
countiT  for  miles   round.      Between 
Vesuvius  and  the  coast  the  surface  of 
the  ground  was  seen  to  undulate  like  a 
sea,  from  £.  to  W.,  and  a  large  fissure, 
3000  ft.  long,  opened  down  the  W. 
flank  of  the  mountain.     In  the  night 
of  the  15th  a  small  crater  below  the 
base  of  the  great  cone,   at  a    point 
now     called     Pedamentina^    and     not 
much  more  than  1600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  discharged  a  stream 
of  lava  and  immense  volumes  of  black 
smoke.    A  second  mouth  opened  lower 
down,  followed  by  others  in  quick  suc- 
cession, in  a  straight  line  towards  the 
coast  between  Resina  and  Torre  del 
Greco.      The   explosions  from   these 
mouths,    some    of     which    are    still 
visible  above    Hesina,   resembled  the 
reports  of  heavy  artillery,  and  were  ac- 
companied by  a  hollow  subterranean 
murmur.     F^ch  mouth  wad  distinctiy 
seen  from  Naples  to  pour  out  a  sepa- 
rate stream  of  lava.      These  streams 
united  as  they  approached  the  plain  and 
rolled  on  steadily  towards  the  sea.    The 
smoke  collected  above  them   into  an 
enormous  mass  of  clouds,  which  was 
carried  by  the  wind  towards  Naples, 
dischar^ng    in    its    course    incessant 
flashes  of  lightning.    The  lava  at  first 
threatened  Resina;   it  then  altered  its 
direction  towards  Torre  del  Greco,  over 
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the  carrent  of  1631,  in  a  Tast  broad 
stream.  It  passed  through  the  centre  of 
the  town,  enveloped  the  principal  church, 
several  churches,  and  the  irreater  part 
of  the  houses,  in  a  stream  of  lava  vary- 
ing from  12  to  40  feet  in  thickness,  and 
advanced  380  feet  into  the  sea  in  a  mass 
1204  feet  wide  and  15  feet  high,  pre- 
senting  as   it   cooled   a   tendency  to 
assume  a  columnar   structure.     This 
current,  which  may  still  be  examined 
at  Torre  del  Greco,  was  so  unusually 
fluid  that  only  6  hours  elapsed  from 
the  time  when  it  left  the  crater  till  it 
entered  the  sea,  a  distance  of  more  than 
4  m.    As  it  passed  through  the  town  it 
illustrated,  by  its  effect  on  metallic  sub- 
stances, the  intense  heat  of  liquid  lava, 
even  when  it  has  been  exposed  for  6 
hours  to   the   atmosphere;    iron  was 
swelled  to  four  times  its  volume,  and  its 
internal    structure    entirely    changed; 
silver  was  rapidly  melted,  and  glass 
was  converted  into  a  stony  milk-white 
mass.      Breislak    calculated    that   the 
bulk  of  the  whole  stream  of  lava  was 
46,098,766   cubic   feet,   and  that  that 
portion  of  it  which  entered  the  sea  was 
13  millions  of  cubic  feet.     The  central 
cone   also  discharged    a  lava  stream 
towards  Ottajauo.     The  ashes  which 
accompanied   this    discharge    fell    at 
Taranto,  and  at  places  in  Calabria  140 
m.  distant.     When  the  smoke  cleared 
away,  it  was  seen  that  the  S.E.  side  of 
the  crater  towards  Bosco-tre-Case  had 
fallen  in,  reducing  the  height  of  the 
lip  on  that  side  by  426  feet.    The  sea 
at  Torre  del  Greco,  on  the  17th,  when 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  examined  the  lava, 
was  in  a  boiling  state  at  the  distance  of 
100  yards  from  the  new  promontory, 
and  no  boat  could  remain  near  it  on 
account  of  the  melting  of  the  pitch  on 
her  bottom.    For  nearly  a  month  after 
this   eruption    the   crater   poured   out 
enormous  quantities  of  aqueous  vapour, 
loaded  with  fine  white  ashes,   which, 
descending  in  torrents  of  heavy  rain, 
deluged  the  whole  country  with  volcanic 
mud.     Many  of  the  ravines,  like  the 
Fosso  Grande,  were  nearly  filled  with 
this  mud,  which  hardened  as  it  cooled, 
forming  a  white  pumiceous  tufa.    The 
loss  of  life  at  Torre  del  Greco  is  believed 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  sick  and 


aged,  whom  there  was  no  time  to  remove 
from  their  houses.  King  Ferdinand 
tried  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  Torre 
del  Greco  to  rebuild  their  town  on  a 
safer  spot,  but  they  refused  to  abandon 
the  old  site. 

In  1804  an  eruption  occurred  of  30 
days'  duration  ;  one  lava  stream  reached 
the  sea  at  Torre  Scassata; — ^in  1805 
the  outflow  of  the  lava  was  seen  by 
Humboldt,  Von  Buch,  and  Gay-Lussac, 
who  were  on  the  mountain  at  the 
time: — from  1809  to  1813  the  moun- 
tain was  more  or  less  constantly  ac- 
tive ; — in  1817  ,*  18.  and  '19  slight  erup- 
tions took  place  ; — in  1820,  a  new  crater 
opened  in  the  S.  flank  of  the  mountain, 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  6  others 
in  a  direct  line  on  the  N.W.  declivity  ; 
from  each  of  them  a  stream  of  lava 
issued,  which  united  and  flowed  into  the 
Fosso  della  Vetrana,  where  it  may  still 
be  seen. 

In  the  early  part  of  1822  a'  new 
crater  opened  near  the  6  lateral  ones 
of  the  last  eruption ;  and  on  the 
23rd  and  24th  February  it  poured  out 
several  streams  into  the  Atrio  del  Ca- 
vallo.  On  the  23rd  October  the  great 
cone  suddenly  fell  in  with  a  loud 
crash.  The  crater  threw  out  two 
streams  of  lava,  one  of  which  overran 
the  old  lavas  in  the  direction  of  Bosco- 
tre-Case,  the  other  ran  down  the  W. 
side  towards  La  Favorita  and  Resina. 
Another  stream  issued  from  a  new 
cone,  and  followed  the  same  course: 
and  a  4th  issued  from  one  of  the  old 
Voccole  of  1794,  and  ran  in  the  direction 
of  Torre  del  Greco.  The  ashes  and 
stones  thrown  out  intercepted  the 
high  road  from  Resina  to  Torre  dell' 
Annunziata.  For  4  days  they  fell  in 
one  continued  shower,  and  mey  did 
not  entirely  cease  for  12  da^s.  The 
atmosphere  was  so  filled  with  frag- 
mentary ashes  and  black  auntie  sand 
that  the  day  was  converted  into  night. 
This  darkness  prevailed  as  far  even  as 
Amalfi,  where  the  ashes  fell  to  a  deptii 
of  several  inches.  The  vapours  from 
the  crater,  which  rose  to  the  height  of 
nearly  10,000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  discharging  flashes  of  light- 
ning, were  condensed  into  showers 
of  heated  water,  which  felliELVaict%\^«»^ 
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and  ddiigvd  the  Tillages  of  S.  Sebastiano 
and  Massa.  The  rain  formed,  as  it  de- 
scended, small  pisolidc  globules  bjr  the 
attraction  of  the  more  minate  particles 
of  fine  Yolcauic  ashes,  many  of  which 
may  be  examined  m  situ  at  Pompeii  in 
thin  layers  mixed  with  a  loose  brown 
tnfiL  One  mass  of  lava,  many  tons  in 
weight,  was  thrown  into  the  gardens 
of  Uie  Prince  of  Ottaiano,  3  m.  dis- 
tant. On  ib.e  26th  a  cloud  of  fine 
ashes  issued  from  a  fissure  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  crater,  and  appeared  to  de- 
scend the  side  of  the  mountain,  causing 
great  alarm  among  the  inhabitants  of 
uie  plain,  who  supposed  it  to  be  a 
stream  of  boiling  water,  until  Monti- 
celli  ascertained  its  real  character,  and 
satisfied  the  people  that  the^  had  been 
misled  by  an  optical  delusion.  This 
eruption  left  the  crater  as  an  irregular 
gulf,  3  m.  in  circumference,  and  nearly 
2000  feet  in  depth,  the  sides  of  which 
were  inaccessible  on  account  of  their 
steepness  and  their  constant  evolution 
of  steam  combined  with  hydrosulphuric 
and  hydrochloric  gas.  But  if  the  depth 
were  really  2000  feet,  it  must  have  ra- 
pidly decreased  by  the  dilapidation  of 
the  sides,  for  Mr.  Babbage,  on  examin- 
ing the  crater  soon  after  the  eruption, 
ascertained  that  its  bottom  was  938 
feet  below  the  highest  part  of  the  rim, 
and  459  feet  below  the  lowest  part. 
The  total  height  of  the  eruptive  cone 
was  reduced  to  3400  feet. 

In  1828  an  eruption  took  place  from 
a  rent  in  the  side  of  the  crater  on 
the  £.  side.  In  1831  the  small  cone 
in  the  centre  of  the  great  crater  was 
more  than  150  feet  above  the  circum- 
ference of  the  crater,  which  was  filled 
to  the  brim  with  the  accumulated 
scorise.  Streams  of  lava  descended 
from  it  till  the  end  of  1833  in  the 
directions  of  Bosco  Beale,  Resina,  and 
Torre  del  Greco.  In  1834  two 
streams  of  lava  were  thrown  out, 
one  over  the  margin  of  the  crater, 
the  other  from  the  base  of  the  old  cone, 
accompanied  by  flames.  One  stream 
lost  itself  in  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo; 
the  other  flowed  down  S.E.  towards 
Bosco  Beale,  advancing  with  great 
rapidity  in  a  vast  current  nearly  ^ 
"»  broad,  and  from  18  to  30  ft,  deep, 


which  did  not  stop  until  the  8th  day« 
when  it  had  mn  a  distance  of  9  m.  It 
engulfed  the  village  of  Caposecco,  sparing 
only  4  houses  out  of  500.  Pompeii  was 
at  one  time  in  danger  of  being  buried  a 
second  time.  The  heat  evolved  by  this 
stream  of  lava  was  felt  at  Sorrento.  The 
old  cone  disappeared,  and  the  plain 
which  formed  the  floor  of  the  crater 
sank  down  into  a  double  abyss,  divided 
by  a  narrow  ridge  of  lava.  In  1838 
and  '39  streams  of  lava  flowed  from 
the  great  crater;  at  the  same  time  a 
great  quantity  of  lapilli  and  black  sand 
composed  of  crystals  of  augite  were 
thrown  upon  Torre  del  Greco  and 
Torre  dell'  Annunziata.  The  crater 
was  changed  by  this  eruption ;  the 
interior  assumed  the  form  of  a  fun- 
nel 300  feet  deep,  accessible  to  the 
bottom.  From  1841  to  1845  a  small 
cone  began  to  form  over  the  mouth  in 
the  centre,  and  to  pour  out  lava  and 
red-hot  stones  in  such  abundance  that 
its  bulk  was.  considerably  increased. 
In  1845,  '47,  and  '49  eruptions  took 
place  interesting  on  account  of  the 
crystals  of  leucite  which  were  ejected, 
a  mineral  previously  supposed  to  be 
confined  to  the  ancient  lavas  of  Monte 
Somma.  In  1854  the  central  cone, 
which  was  about  70  ft.  higher  than 
the  Punta  del  Palo,  opened  on  the 
S.E.  side,  and  poured  out  a  mass  of  lava 
which  divided  into  three  streams,  one 
reaching  Bosco  Reale  and  enveloping 
it  durmg  the  night  of  the  9th  Feb.  The 
wood,  containing  some  fine  oak,  ilex, 
and  ash-trees  was  entirely  consumed. 
The  large  trees,  as  soon  as  mey  were  en- 
veloped in  the  flowing  lava,  poured  out 
jets  of  hissing  steam  from  every  knot 
and  branch,  and  then  exploded  with  a 
loud  noise,  projected  upwards  to  a 
height  of  from  10  to  20  ft.  As  they 
were  consuming  they  threw  up  a 
stream  of  bright  dear  flame.  The  lava 
was  estimated  to  have  covered  a  surface 
of  9  sq.  m.  This  eruption  changed 
entirely  the  aspect  of  the  mountain. 
The  walls  of  the  old  crater  were  broken 
down ;  and  the  central  cone  was  reduced 
in  height  and  form.  Its  summit,  when 
the  eruption  ceased,  was  about  2  m. 
in  circumference ;  its  crater  was  150  ft. 
in  depth,  and  accessible  to  the  bottom 
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At  the  beginning  of  1855  an  extensive 
fiflsore  opened  near  the  base  of  the 
Ponta  del  Palo,  showing  well  the 
itructure  of  the  cone,  formed  of  con- 
centric layers  of  ashes  and  lava.  This 
was  followed  b^  a  great  eruption,  and 
from  the  summit  of  the  cone  a  stream  of 
lava  flowed  down  its  sides  into  the  Atrio 
del  Cavallo,  and  from  thence  into  the 
Fosso  de'  Cancroni,  from  which  it 
gradually  reached  the  plain,  committing 
dreadful  ravajg;es  through  a  highly  cul- 
tivated district:  dividing  into  two 
streams,  one  took  the  direction  of  San 
Jorio  and  Portici,  stoppedjbefore  reach- 
ing the  former  village  ;  whilst  the 
second,  after  threatening  with  destruc- 
tion the  large  villages  of  Massa  di 
Somma  and  S.  Sebastiano,  followed  the 
line  of  a  watercourse  as  far  as  the  hamlet 
of  La  Cercola  in  the  plain,  the  extreme 
point  it  attained.  A  curious  particu- 
larity of  the  lava  of  this  eruption  was  the 
great  length  of  time  it  maintained  its 
high  temperature,  and  the  production  in 
its  fissures,  even  to  a  very  late  period,  of 
tlmt  peculiar  mineral  substance  called 
Cotunnite,  a  chloride  of  lead.  Of  late 
years  it  was  this  eruption  which  per- 
haps inspired  the  greatest  terror,  it 
bemg  at  one  moment  feared  it  would 
reach  Portici,  and  even  the  Ponte  della 
Maddalena  in  the  suburb  of  Naples. 

From  1855  to  1858  the  mountain 
was  comparatively  quiet }  the  old 
crater  on  the  sunmiit  had  gradually 
become  filled  up,  having  only  two 
small  eruptive  cones  in  its  centre, 
which  occasional  eruptions  gradually 
increased  to  a  greater  height  than  ever 
before  attained,  exceeding  considerably 
that  of  the  Funta  del  Palo,  now  no 
longer  visible.  In  1858,  however,  a 
new  crater  was  formed  halfway  between 
the  top  of  the  cone  and  the  Atrio  del 
Cavallo,  and  soon  after  a  much  more 
extensive  fissure  in  the  Piano  delle 
Genestre,  on  which  rose  several  craters 
which  poured  forth  a  river  of  lava 
into  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo,  one  branch 
taking  the  direction  of  the  Fosso 
della  Vetrana,  and  the  other  empty- 
ing itself  by  a  magnificent  fiery  cascade 
into  the  Fosso  Grande,  which  it  nearly 
filled  up ;  thus  enveloping  almost  en- 


tirely the  hill  on  which  stand  the  Her- 
mitage and  the  Observatory. 

Between  1858  and  the  end  of  1861, 
Vesuvius    remained    without  any  re- 
markable    movement;    the   terminal 
crater  being  nearly  filled  up,  emitting 
from  time  to  time  clouds  of  vapour 
and  eruptions  of  ashes  only.    On  Dec. 
8,  1861,  after  several  shocks  of  earth- 
auake,  which  were  severely  felt  along 
the  W.  base  of  the   mountain  fh>m 
8  JlM.  until  3  P.M.,  Torre  del  Greco 
became  suddenly  enveloped  in  dark- 
ness, owing    to  the  clouds  of  ashes 
erupted  from  a  number  of  small  cones 
which  opened   at  a    distance  of  700 
yards  behind  the  town.    These  cones, 
1 1  in  number,  were  ranged  on  a  fissure 
of  about  2000  yards  in  length,  and  con- 
tinued in  eruption  for  several  days,  one 
of  them  only  sending  forth  a  current 
of  lava.      During   tiiis    time    Torre 
del  Greco  sustained  great  injury,  the 
ground  being  rent  in  every  direction ; 
the  fissures  thus  produced  by  earth- 
quake movements  emitting  volumes  of 
mephitic  gases,  whilst  the  adjoining 
coast-line  was  raised  for  a  considerable 
distance  to  a  height  of  3}  English  feet. 
These  gaseous   emanations  continued 
for  several  weeks  along  the  W.  base 
of  Vesuvius ;  they  consisted  chiefly  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  with  a  slight  admix- 
ture of  carburetted   hydrogen.     The 
small  volcanic  cones  were  at  a  lower 
level  (1000  feet)  than  those  which  in 
June,  1794,  destroyed  the  same  town. 
From   1861   to   1865  the  volcano  re- 
mained comparatively  quiescent,  when 
the  great  central  crater  had  attuned  a 
circumference  of  about  900  yards,  emit- 
ting only  aqueous  vapour  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas.    In  May,  1865,  the 
crater,  about  950  yards  in  circumfer- 
ence and  about  100  deep,  had  in  the  bot- 
tom a  small  crater  of  eruption  in  consid- 
erable activity,from which  issued  aquan- 
tity  of  lava  and  eruptions  of  ashes  and 
stones,  which  flUed  up  the  ereat  one. 
During  the  first  3  months  of  1868 
,  there  were  numerous  outbursts  from 
the  top  of  the  great  cone,  which  caused 
it  to  reach  a  greater  elevation  by  17 
ft.  than  at  any   former    period,   the 
height  on  April  5  being  A2&Z  ^  ^i^-^^ 
the  le\el  ot  \he  «««i. 
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At  the  beginniug  of  1871  the  moun- 
tain again  exhibited  signs  of  activity, 
which  continued  throughout  the  year, 
and  culminated  in  the  eruption  of  1 872. 
On  the  24th  of  April  five  streams  of  lava 
issued   from  the  great  cone,  besides 
others  from  smaller  cones,  and  flowed  in 
the  direction  of  Torre  del  Greco  and  Re- 
sina ;  they  stopped  flowing  the  next  day, 
and  only  stone  and  ashes  were  thrown 
out  from  the  large  and  small  cones.    On 
the  night  of  the  25th  a  fresh  current 
of  lava  issued  about  midway  down  the 
side  of  the  crater,  and  took  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cone  called  Del  Francese. 
A  number  of  people  had  collected  to 
view  this,  and    some   had   advanced 
beyond  the  spot  called  La  Crocella, 
when  a  torrent  of  lava  suddenly  burst 
out  close  to  the  crater  of  1855,  and 
pouring  into  the   Atrio  del   Cavallo, 
enveloped  and  killed  several  of  the 
sightseers.      The    lava  continued  its 
course  to  the   Fosso    della  Vetrana, 
where  it  divided,  the  smaller  stream 
taking  the  direction  of  Fosso  Grande 
and  Le  Plane,  where  it  stopped,  and 
the  larger  mass  continuing  to  the  Fosso 
di  Faraone,  and  there  dividing  again, 
one  stream  going  in  the  direction  of  S. 
Giorgio   a    Gremano,  and    the  other 
flowing  on  along  the  Fosso  di  Faraone ; 
this  last,  on  reaching  the  plain,  spread 
itself  out  and  passed  between  the  towns 
of  St.  Sebastiano  and  Massa  di  Somma, 
doing  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  both 
places;  it  finally  stopped   close  to  la 
Cercola.    During  this  flow  of  lava  the 
great  cone  and  the  new  one  formed  in 
1871  threw  up  stones  to  a  height  of 
2000  feet,  and  the  detonations  were  so 
tremendous  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  fled  in  terror  to 
Naples.    A  great  fissure  opened  in  the 
side  of  the  cone,  and  extended  half 
way  down  the  mountain,  which  when 
it  closed  destroyed  the  cone  of  1871 
on  the  N.  side,  and  changed  the  outline 
of  the  mountain,  the  summit  sloping 
off  to  the  N.  with  an  odd  rock  sticking 
up  on  the  side  of  the  crater.    The 
ground  between  the  cone  and  Somma 
was  much  raised  by  the  lava.    On  the 
28th   and   29th    the    great  cone  dis- 
charged tremendous  showers  of  ashes, 
which  fell  over  the  surrounding  country 


as  far  as  Naples,  obscuring  the  day- 
light and  entirely  destroying  the  vege- 
tation. Severe  shocks  of  earthquake 
continued  till  the  SOth,  when  the  moun- 
tain became  tranquil. 

Summary, — The  principal  facts  esta- 
blished by  these  eruptions  are:  —  1. 
When  the  crater  is  nearly  filled  up,  or 
its  surface  a  little  depressed  below  the 
rim,  an  eruption  may  be  considered  near 
at  hand.  The  periods  of  rest  occur  when 
the  crater  has  been  cleared  out  by  a 
violent  explosion,  or  by  a  series  of  small 
eruptions.    2.  When  the  mouth  of  the 
crater  is  so  small  or  so  narrowed  by 
accumulated  matter  as  to  be  imequal 
to  the  free  discharge  of  the  lava  col- 
lected in  its  central  reservoir,  lateral 
openings    are    formed,    which,   being 
nearer  the  source  of  heat,  discharge 
the  lava  in  a  state  of  greater  liquidity 
than  the  great  crater,  and,  meeting  a 
less  inclined  surface,  it  is  enabled  to 
flow  in  a  continuous  current,  which  is 
almost  impossible  at  the  high  angle  of  the 
surface  of  the  cone,    3.  The  cohesion 
of  a  lava  current  causes  it  to  move 
slowly   in  the   form   of   a   tall  ridge 
or  embankment,  the  surfiice  of  which 
gradually  loses  its  state  of  fluidity  as 
it   becomes   cooled  by  the   air,   and, 
aided  probably  by  the  escape  of  heated 
vapour  from  the  interior  of  the  mass, 
cracks  into  innumerable  fragments  or 
scoriae,  some  of  which  form  a  deep  layer 
on  the  surface,  while  others  roll  down 
the  sides  and  make  a  regular  channel 
for  the  advancing  current.    As  these 
scoriae  are  bad  conductors  of  heat,  they 
enable  the  central  portion  of  the  mass 
to  retain  its  fluidity  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  to  preserve  its  heat  for  months 
and  even  years ;  at  the  same  time  they 
make  it  possible  to  cross  the  current  as 
it  flows.     4.  The  earthquakes  which 
precede  and  accompany  an  eruption  are 
probably  caused  by  lie  effort  of  the 
elastic   vapour   to  clear   the  internal 
channel  when  it  is  obstructed  by  masses 
of  solid  matter.    5.  The  so-called  smoke 
from  the   crater  consists   of  aqueous 
vapour,  more  or  less  dark  as  it  happens 
to  be  chargedwith  ashes.  When  this  va- 
pour condenses  in  the  atmosphere  it  de- 
scends in  the  form  of  warm  rain,  which 
assumes  the  consistency  of  mud  when 
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the  Tapour  is  loaded  with  ashes  in 
excess,  and  when  the  ground  on  which 
it  &ll8  is  cohered  with  fine  fVag- 
mentary  matter.  6.  The  fire  which 
is  seen  above  the  crater  daring  an 
en^>tion  is  not  flame,  but  the  reflection 
of  the  molten  lava  within  the  crater 
upon  the  clouds  of  Tapour  and  ashes 
held  in  suspension  which  accumulate 
aboye  it.  7.  The  lightning  which  is 
seen  playing  and  darting  from  the  edges 
of  these  clouds  is  the  effect  of  the  elec- 
tricity which  is  produced  by  the  rapid 
condensation  of  vapour  into  water,  and 
by  the  conversion  of  water  into  steam. 
8.  The  diminution  of  the  water  in  the 
springs  and  wells  on  the  declivity  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  re- 
garded as  an  indication  of  an  approach- 
ing eruption,  without  any  satisfactoryex- 
planation  of  the  cause  being  yet  given. 

d.  Geology  of  the  Mountain. 

The  structure  of  the  lower  beds  of  La 
Sommay  like  the  lower  strata  of  the 
plain  around  it,  are  of  enormous  thick- 
ness, and  consist  of  a  compact  tufa, 
formed  of  fragments  of  pumice  and 
ashes,  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
under  the  sea  before  the  mountain  was 
upheaved.  This  tufa  contains  shells  of 
species  still  existing  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  numerous  erratic  blocks  of 
limestone,  some  of  which  have  been  ren- 
dered so  crystalline  by  the  action  of  heat 
that  they  may  be  called  marble  (this  is 
the  pretended  lava  \)f  Vesuvius,  from 
which  cameos  are  made  by  the  artists 
of  Naples) ;  and  a  coarser  argillaceous 
limestone  containing  fossil  shells  of  the 
tertiary  period,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  modern  ones  in  the  puma- 
ceous  tufa ;  both  of  which  have  been 
evidently  torn  from  their  original  site 
by  the  volcanic  action.  To  some  of 
these  erratic  masses  serpulse  or  sea- 
worms  of  existing  species  and  of  great 
delicacy  have  been  found  adhering. 
Upon  these  beds  of  tufa,  which  consti- 
tute more  than  half  the  height  of 
Somma,  rest  numerous  currents  or  beds 
of  leucitic  lava,  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  eruptions  of 
the  mountain.  They  incline  outwards 
at  an  ancle  of  about  25°,  and  alternate 
with  beos  of  scoriae,  the  whole  being 


intersected  by  dikes  of  compact  lava. 
The  best  place  for  examining  this  cu- 
rious structure  will  be  in  the  Fosso 
GrandCy  a  ravine  in  the  flanks  of  Somma 
on  the  1.  of  the  road  to  the  Hermitage, 
where  they  have  been  exposed  by  the 
action  of  torrents,  and  in  the  ravines 
descending  towards  the  villages  of  Sant' 
Anastasia  and  Somma.  The  Atrio  del 
Cavallo  will  be  the  best  point  for  ob- 
serving the  numerous  lava  dikes  of  the 
Somma. 

The  cone  of  Vesuvius  has  been  ascer- 
tained at  various  times,  when  portions  of 
its  sides  have  been  rent  or  broken  down, 
to  be  composed  of  concentric  beds  of 
lava,  scorise,  and  tufa,  which  dip  out- 
wards in  all  directions  from  the  axis  of 
the  cone,  at  an  angle  varying  from  30°  to 
40°  at  their  upper  part,  but  become  hori- 
zontal as  they  approach  the  precipitous 
escarpment  of  Somma.  The  lowest  of 
these  beds  are  intersected  by  vertical 
dikes  of  augitic  lava  from  400  to  500  ft. 
high,  which,  from  their  hard  compact 
structure  and  the  depth  at  which  diey 
occur,  are  evidently  more  ancient  than 
any  eruption  of  which  we  have  record. 

Minerals. — The  catalogue  of  Vesuvian 
Minerals  which  was  formerly  so  volu- 
minous, has  been  reduced  to  about  forty 
species  by  the  accurate  observations  of 
Professor  Scacchi  of  Naples,  who  found 
that  many  of  the  new  ones  were  identical 
with  others  long  known.  By  far  the 
greater  part  are  found  in  the  more 
ancient  lavas  of  the  Somma,  or  in  the 
masses  of  limestone  and  other  detached 
blocks  imbedded  in  the  volcanic  con- 
glomerate, and  which  were  ejected  by 
the  ancient  eruptions  of  that  mountain. 
Vesuvius  produces  only  augite  (the 
most  abundant  of  the  whole)  horn- 
blende, mica,  sodalite,  breislakite, 
tnagnetic  iron,  and  leucite  in  detached 
crystals.  Somma  produces,  in  addition 
to  all  these,  sarcolite,  giobertite  (car- 
bonate of  magnesia),  fluorine,  apatite, 
quartz  crystals,  lazulite,  periclase  or 
crystals  of  pure  magnesia,  and  mellilite  ; 
aragonite,  monticellite,  sommite  or 
nepheline,  davyite  and  cavolinite ;  anor- 
thite,  christianite,  and  biotine;  comp- 
tonite,  hauyne,  zircon,  atacamite  (chlo- 
ride of  copper),  mica  crystals,  olivine, 
felspar,  sal-ammoniac,\d<c^TQj^  «t  -h^^^- 
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Tiaa,  pyramidal  garnet,  meionite,  py- 
meoe,  titsoiteroai  iron,  &c.  &c.  Ad 
iiiter««tiDgipeci«a,thecaf[inni'te,B  chlo- 
ride of  lead,  has  beenfoand  ■bondantl}' 
inthecnrreDtof  18.^5,producedby  Eub- 
linutiou  in  the  fiasares  of  the  lava 
hUMwlMl.  Thetravellervillfiiid. 
of  theie  miDemli  for  sale  at  Resina, 
where  the  uieral  guides  add  to  ' 
ordioar;  avocatiooB  that  of  mi 
collectors,  at  the  season  when  do 


extremely  fertile,  and  otlen  produce 
three  crop»  in  the  year,  without  other 
preparation  than  digging.  From  the 
Tinea  grown  on  the  volcanic  soil  ir 
made  the  well-known  wine  called  Zik- 
rima  C/iristi ;  the  ned  kind  Is  the  mosi 
common,  bat  the  white  has  more  ot 
the  peculiar  delicacy  of  flavour  which 
distinguishes  this  wine,  and  retains  that 
flavonr  longer.  The^ra  of  VesuviuB 
eoDtains  many  plants  not  found  else- 
where in  Italy.  It  is  a  remarkable 
&et,  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  the 
Tolcaoic  valleys  and  si  opes  of  Vesavius, 
notwithstanding  the  devastating  effects 
of  the  emptioDB,  are  able  to  mainiain 
a  papulation  of  some  80,000,  while  the 
lame  surface-ground  of  the  chalky  soil 
of  the  Apennines  could  not  fnmish  sup- 
plies to  a  twentieth  part  of  that  number. 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
full  informalioD  as  to  the  eruptione, 
geoloncal  forma^oo,  &c.,  of  Vesuvius, 
should  read  Professor  Phillip's  book, 
'Description  of  Vesavius,'  1  vol.,  1869. 

e.  Ascent  from  Fohfeu  and 
OTHER  Points. 

Guides  and  horses  wUl  be  found  at 
the  station  at  Pompeii,  but  it  ig  well 
to  secure  them  beforehand.  Charges: 
Guide,  S  frs. ;  horse,  S  frs. ;  porter,  2  frs. 
The  road  is  rather  a  fatiguing  one, 
owing  to  the  sand  and  ashes.  The 
lava  fields  of  the  Sosco,  reached  in  | 
hr.,  were  produced  by  the  emption  of 
1823.  Another  i  hr.  through  ashes 
and  sand,  and  up  a  steep  ascent,  brings 
one  to  the  foot  of  the  cone,  near  the 
lava  walls  of  1848  and  '68.  In  i  hr. 
more  the  top  is  reached. 

An  interestiag  road  for  geologists  is 
to  drive  to  Torre  M  Qrtco,  examlnbg 


the  lava  streams  of  1631  at  Granalello, 
between  Ponici  and  Besina,  and  the 
two  lava  streams  at  Scala  and  Calasiro ; 
also  that  of  179-1,  OD  which  a  great 
part  of  the  town  of  Torre  del  Greco 
IS  built.  Then  follow  the  line  of  tlus 
stream,  and  further  on  that  of  18S1  to 
the  Bocche. 

Those  who  wish  to  have  a  good  view 
of  the  lava  stream  of  187S  should  drive 
to  8.  Jono,  and  thence  walk  to  S. 
Sebastiano,  where  they  will  come  upon 
the  lava,  which  they  can  follow  the 
course  of  to  Massa,  and  thence  to  the 
Observatory. 

/.    HEBCCUlFEClf. 

The  choice   of  roada    ia  the    Bune 

as  to  Vesuvius.    The  entrance  to  the 

tion  "  Reali  Scam'  di  Ercolano" — -is 
at  Besina,  at  the  comer  of  the  mun 
street  and  the  Vico  di  Mare,  aboat 
15  or  20  minutes'  walk  from  the  stat. 
at  Portici.  Entrance  2  ire.  including 
guide  i  on  Suudaya  free,  without  guide. 
The  visit  to  all  that  ia  at  present  ex- 
cavated will  occupy  about  I  hr. 

Greek  tradition  aacribed  the  origin 
of  Herculanemn  to  Eerculee,  hence 
Ovid  called  it  Heradea  vrbt,  Jt  was 
successively  occupied  by  the  Oacans,  the 
Tyrrhenians  and  Pelasgians,  and  the 
Sammies.  Livy  states  Uiat  Uie  Consul 
CarviliUB  took  it  from  the  aamnitea  in 
8.0.393;  though' some  critics  suppose 
that  Livy's  pasaago  reters  to  another 
Heroulaneom,  situated  somewhere  in 
the  interior  of  Saronium.  It  joined  in 
the  Social  War,  but  was  beei^ed  and 
token  by  Didius  80  B.C.  It  obtained 
the  rights  of  a  mnnioipiiun,  and  the 

Crivilege  of  being  governed  with  its  own 
>ws  by  the  Demarchs  and  Archons, 
who  are  mentioned  in  inaoriptiona, 
Several  distinguislied  Romans  had  villas 
in  the  city  or  its  suburbs ;  Servilia,  the 
sister  of  Cato  of  Utica  and  the  mother 
of  Brutus,  resided  here  in  a  villa  be- 
atowed  upon  her  by  Julius  Ctesar  j 
Tiberius  confined  hia  niece  Agrippina 
in  another  villa,  which  waa  destroyed 
by  her  son  Caligula,  in  order  to  oblite- 
rate every  trace  of  the  cruelties  she  had 
suJIbred. 
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The  city  is  desoribed  by  Strabo  as 
situated  on  a  proieotixig  headland,  and 
exposed  to  the  S.W.  wind,  which  made 
it  unusuallj  healthy ;  and  the  historian 
Sisenna,  who  floorished  b.o.  91,  in  a 
fra^ent  preserved  by  Nonius,  de- 
scribes it  as  built  on  elevated  ground 
between  two  rivers,  and  surrounded  by 
low  walls.  Its  port  was  called  BeHna^ 
a  name  preserved  in  the  modem  Be' 
nna.  The  name  of  Herculaneum  lin- 
gered on  the  spot  till  the  middle  of  the 
6th  cent.,  when  the  eruption  of  472 
destroyed  the  cluster  of  nouses  which 
the  poorer  citizens  liad  erected  on  the 
site  after  the  destruction  of  the  city 
in  A.D.  79.  The  ancient  line  of  the  Her- 
culanean  coast  was  ascertained,  during 
the  excavations  of  the  last  cent.,  to  be 
between  the  S.  extremity  of  the  royal 

Ealace  and  the  Mortelle,  and  the  head- 
ind  mentioned  by  Strabo,  about  95  ft. 
within  the  present  line  of  coast. 

In  A.D.  63  it  was  seriously  injured 
by  the  earthquake.  "  One  part  of  Her- 
culaneum," says  Seneca,  "  was  de- 
stroyed, and  what  remains  is  not  safe." 
In  79  it  was  overwhelmed  by  torrents 
of  volcanic  mud,  which  filled  all  the 
buildings  nearly  to  their  roofs,  and 
hardened  as  it  dried  into  a  coarse 
tufa,  upon  which,  in  subsequent  erup- 
tions, showers  of  ashes  and  streams  of 
lava  were  deposited  to  a  depth  varying 
from  70  to  112  feet.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  calculated  that  these  accumu- 
lations were  the  work  of  six  distinct 
eruptions!  They  are  divided  by  thin 
strata  of  vegetable  soil,  in  which  Lippi 
discovered  land  shells,  which  lived 
upon  it  during  the  intervals  of  the  suc- 
cessive deposits. 

The  destruction  of  the  city  was  not 
attended  by  any  considerable  loss  of  life. 
The  discovery  of  only  two  skeletons  in 
the  earlier  excavations,  one  of  which, 
from  the  cast  made  by  his  extended  arm 
upon  the  tufa,  would  appear  to  have 
perished  in  the  attempt  to  save  a  bag 
of  gold,  shows  that  the  inhabitants  had 
time  to  escape :  while  the  very  rare 
occurrence  oi  money  and  other  valu- 
ables is  another  proof  that  they  had 
been  able  to  remove  all  that  they  could 


carry.  It  has  often  been  stated  that 
from  the  5th  to  the  18th  cent,  the 
exiBtenoe  of  Herculaneum,  as  well  as 
of  Pompeii  and  StabisB,  was  entirely  for- 
gotten. Yet  we  find  these  cities  men- 
tioned in  several  works  of  the  15th, 
16th,  and  17th  cent. ;  though  Hercula- 
neum was  supposed  to  be  buried  under 
where  Totre  del  Ghreco  now  stands. 

The  discovery  of  its  real  site  is  due 
to  a  fortuitous  circumstance.  In  1709 
the  Prince  d'£lboeuf^  of  the  house 
of  Lorraine,  was  building  a  casino  at 
Portici,  near  the  Granatello,  which  he 
wished  to  decorate  with  marbles. 
Hearing  that  a  person  at  Besina,  in 
sinking  a  well,  had  dispovered  some 
fragments  of  statues  and  mosaics, 
he  bought  the  right  to  search  for 
more.  This  well,  which  happened  to 
strike  upon  an  ancient  well,  is  now  to 
be  seen  in  the  Cortile  di  8,  CHacomo^  in 
the  main  street  of  Besina,  or  under- 
ground behind  the  scena  of  the  theatre, 
and  is  about  90  ft.  deep.  Near  its  bottom 
was  a  passage,  which  led  into  founda- 
tions of  the  proscenium  of  the  theatre. 
For  five  years  the  Prince  continued  his 
excavations  without  appearing  to  have 
any  precise  knowledge  of  the  histoiy 
or  the  name  of  the  site  he  was  ex- 
ploring, and  brought  to  the  surface 
numerous  statues  and  fragments  of 
sculpture.  At  length,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  one  of  the  female  figures  of 
the  family  of  the  Balbi,  Count  Daun,  the 
Austrian  viceroy,  interfered,  claimed, 
in  the  name  of  the  State,  the  restitution 
of  all  that  the  Prince  had  discovered, 
and  prohibited  the  removal  of  any 
other  fragments.  Some  of  the  sta- 
tues were  sent  to  Vienna,  and  were 
afterwards  purchased  by  Frederick 
Augustus  of  Saxony,  and  placed  in  the 
Japanese  palace  at  Dresden,  where  they 
still  are. 

Nothing  after  this  was  done  till  1787, 
when  Charles  HI.,  while  building  a 
palace  at  Portici,  ordered  the  excava- 
tions to  be  resumed.  Unfortunately  the 
officer  who  had  the  direction  of  the 
works  was  so  ignorant  of  antiqui- 
ties, that,  on  fiTK^ing  an  inscrip- 
tion in  bronze  letters^  he  baillV^^^V^Xet^ 
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detached  without  copyinjrit,  in  order  to 
send  them  to  the  king.  He  explored  the 
great  theatre,  and  found  a  quadriga 
lying  broken  on  the  ground^  but  in- 
stead of  carefully  collecting  the  frag- 
ments, he  had  them  carted  off  to  Naples, 
Ind  thrown,  like  rubbish,  into  the  Cattel 
Nuovo,  where  they  remained  until  part 
of  them  was  melted  down  into  busts  of 
the  king  and  queen  ;  and  out  of  others 
the  horse,  now  in  the  Gbllery  of 
Bronzes  in  the  Museum,  was  restored. 
He  removed  the  paintings  fr^m  the 
walls  without  preserving  any  trace  of 
the  beautiful  arabesque  decorations 
with  which  many  of  them  were  sur- 
rounded. The  colonel  was  at  last 
removed,  and  succeeded  by  a  Swiss, 
Carl  Weber,  who  arranged  all  the  ob- 
jects, as  they  were  found,  in  the  palace 
of  Portici,  and  Couart  was  employed 
under  his  direction  to  restore  the 
sculptures.  So  little  was  at  first 
known  of  the  true  name  of  the  site,  that 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  saw  the  excava- 
tions in  1744,  described  the  site  as  being 
considered  by  some  to  be  a  city  called 
"  Aretina  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
and  by  others  Port  Hercules,  where  the 
Romans  usually  embarked  for  Africa." 
In  the  same  year  Mr.  Knapton 
descended  into  the  well  and  found 
in  the  interior  of  the  theatre  "great 
quantities  of  timber,  beams,  and  rafters, 
broken  and  entire,  lying  some  one  way, 
some  another,  and  all  converted  into 
perfect  charcoal,  except  where  it  had 
been  moistened  with  water,  where  it  was 
like  rotten  wood."  The  whole  place 
was  filled  with  fragments.  In  1750  a 
long  narrow  passage  sloping  down  into 
the  theatre,  at  a  point  where  it  is  about 
G5  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  street,  was 
cut  through  the  solid  rock,  and  is  still 
the  only  way  by  which  the  traveller 
can  descend  to  examine  the  building. 

In  1755  Charles  III.  founded  the 
Accademia  Ercolanese,  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  discoveries,  and  its 
members  published  a  large  and  learned 
work  called  IHttore  cU  Ercolaneo, 
*  The  excavations  were  continued  for 
nearly  50  years,  but  with  few  hands, 
^vd  in  a  desultory  manner.    The  diffi- 


culties of  excavating  on«uch  a  site  were 
as  considerable  as  the  expense.  The 
buildings  were  filled  with  a  material 
which  there  were  no  means  of  re- 
moving in  any  quantity  to  the  surface  ; 
the  turn  and  the  hard  lava  presented  a 
perpetual  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
the  workmen ;  and  the  two  towns  on 
the  overlying  strata  made  it  dangerous 
to  excavate  without  taking  immediate 
measures  to  support  the  soil  above  by 
substructions.  As  soon  as  one  portion 
was  excavated  it  was  filled  up  with  the 
rubbish  from  the  site  which  was  next 
explored;  while,  for  the  security  of 
the  houses  above,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  build  up  the  most  interesting 
edifices  as  soon  as  they  had  been  rifled 
of  their  treasures.  Shafts  were  sunk  in 
every  direction  to  ascertain  the  limits 
of  the  city ;  yet  no  certain  knowledge 
of  its  size  was  obtained,  and  the  ex- 
plorers do  not  appear  to  have  reached 
the  walls  or  any  of  the  gates.  It  was 
ascertained,  however,  that  the  city  was 
built  on  a  stream  of  lava,  thud  that  the 
houses  were  generally  of  one  story. 

During  the  French  occupation  (1806- 
1815)  the  excavations  were  carried  on 
more  systematically,  but  they  were  sus- 
pended altogether  under  the  Bourbons 
till  1828.  Between  1828  and  1837  the 
part  known  as  the  Scavi  Nuovi  was 
discovered.  Nothing  more  was  done 
till  1869,  when  Victor  Emanuel  him- 
self gave  an  impetus  to  the  renewal  of 
the  works  by  presiding  at  their  resump- 
tion, and  contributing  1200^.  towards 
them  from  his  private  purse. 

The  Theatre  (candles  are  furnished  by 
the  guide),  to  which  the  visitor  first  de- 
scends by  a  long  flight  of  steps,  is  now  so 
encumbered  with  the  buttresses  built  to 
sustain  the  rock  above  it,  that  it  is  little 
better  than  a  labyrinth ;  and  although 
some  of  it-8  details  are  very  interesting 
as  illustrating  the  architecture  of  a 
Koman  theatre,  yet  a  better  idea  of 
the  general  arrangement  of  such  a 
structure  is  obtained  from  those  at 
Pompeii.  The  area  consists  of  19  rows 
of  seats,  about  a  foot  high  by  3^ 
feet  deep,  divided  into  six  compart- 
ments   or   cunei    by    seven   lines   of 
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itain,  called  vomitories.  These  stain 
led  directly  from  the  semicircular 
endosure  of  the  orcbestra  to  a  broad 
corridor,  above  which  was  a  portico 
with  three  other  rows  of  seats.  The 
orchestra  is  about  one-third  larger  than 
that  of  Sav  Carlo.  At  the  back  of  the 
stage  the  yolcanic  matter  which  filled 
the  building  still  exhibits  the  cast  of  the 
mask  of  a  human  fiEtce.  When  it  was 
discovered  it  was  as  well  defined  as 
if  it  had  been  taken  in  plaster  of 
Paris,  and  was  perfectly  uniniured. 
Over  the  architraves  of  the  siae  en- 
trances to  the  orchestra  two  inscrip- 
tions were  found;  one  recording  ine 
erection  of  the  theatre  at  the  cost 
of  Lucius  Annius  Mammianus  Bufus, 
Judge  and  Censor ;  the  other  the  name 
of  the  architect,  Numisius  the  son  of 
Publius.  In  a  passage  at  the  back  of 
the  stage  is  the  well  which  led  to 
the  first  excavations.  The  ground 
about  it  is  very  slippery,  so  that  it 
must  bo  approached  with  caution.  At 
the  rt.  end  of  the  proscenium  is  a  rect- 
angular pedestal,  which  evidently  bore 
a  statue.  The  roof  and  upper  part  of 
the  building  were  supported  by  large 
square  pilasters,  of  red  brick  with  mar- 
ble cornices,  the  surface  being  lined 
with  marble  slabs  or  decorated  with 
paintings,  many  of  which  are  now  in  the 
Museo  Nazionale.  In  the  galleries  sta- 
lactites are  continually  forming  by  the 
percolation  of  water.  The  number  of 
persons  that  the  theatre  would  contain 
is  estimated  by  Winckelmann  as  high 
as  35,000 ;  but  others,  with  more  pro- 
bability, have  reduced  it  to  10,000. 

Although  there  is  nothing  except 
this  theatre  to  be  seen  under  ground, 
it  ^  may  be  interesting  to  state  briefly 
the  principal  discoveries  which  were 
made.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  theatre 
was  a  temple,  standing  near  it  in  a 
public  square  in  which  the  two  eques- 
trian statues  of  the  Balbi  were  found. 
From  this  temple  a  wide  street,  paved 
with  blocks  of  lava,  bordered  with  foot- 
pavements  and  lined  with  porticoes,  led, 
almost  due  £.,  to  another  temple,  also 
in  an  open  space.  In  the  middle  of  the 
street  on  the  N.  side  was  aBasilica^  228 


feet  long  and  182  broad,  surrounded  by 
a  portico  of  42  columns,  and  decorated 
with  paintings.  On  the  S.  of  the  street 
of  the  bajilica  were  several  squares  of 
buildings  ftrranged  on  a  regular  plan 
and  with  straight  streets.  On  the  E.  of 
these  was  another  temple ;  and  on  the 
W.,  divided  by  what  appeared  to  be 
the  course  of  a  small  stream,  was  a 
large  villa  surrounded  by  a  garden, 
with  an  oblong  square  court  before 
it,    surrounded    by    a    portico    sup- 

Eorted  by  stuccoed  flutea  columns  of 
rick.  In  the  angles  were  termini 
and  busts ;  in  front  of  each  terminus 
was  a  fountain ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  court  was  a  larger  fountain  deco- 
rated with  statues.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  were  found  the  Papyri  now  in 
the  Museum.  The  cabinet  which  con- 
tained them  had  been  converted  into 
charcoal.  Some  of  the  richest  treasures 
in  the  Museum  were  discovered  in  this 
villa.  Among  them  the  statues  of  Aris- 
tides,  Agrippina,  the  Sleeping  Faun, 
the  Mercury ;  the  busts  of  Plato,  Scipio 
Africanus,  Augustus,  Seneca,  Demos- 
thenes, &c. ;  beautiful  mosaics  and 
specimens  of  furniture,  linen,  and  food. 
The  Scavi  Nuovi  are  entered  by  an 
iron  'gate  on  the  1.  of  the  Vico  di 
Mare,  about  6  min.  walk  from  the 
entrance  to  the  theatre ;  and  for  those 
who  have  already  seen  Pompeii  a  suffi- 
ciently good  idea  of  the  whole  will  be 
obtained  from  the  entrance  without 
proceeding  farther.  The  excavations 
on  the  rt.  show  the  result  of  the  work 
carried  on  between  1828  and  1837 ;  that 
on  the  1.  the  work  of  1868  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  street 
20  ft.  broad  leading  from  the  theatre 
to  the  basilica,  paved  with  lava  blocks 
and  bordered  by  edifices.  The  houses 
resemble  those  of  Pompeii,  but  the 
walls  are  thicker.  Of  these  the  most 
important  are  the  1st  house  on  1.,  in 
which  were  found  some  remains  of 
human  skeletons ;  and  the  2nd  on  rt, 
called  the  House  of  Argus,  from  a  paint- 
ing of  lo  and  Argus  found  in  the 
triclinium.  The  rapid  fall  of  the  street 
at  this  point  seems  to  indicate  the  ne«x 
vicinity  of  tbe  ftea.  Oit  V\^\*  ^^<^^. 
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EXCUESION  n.— PoMPEH. 

a.  Preliminary  Hints,  b.  Torre  del 
Oreco -— Torre  del  Annunziala  — 
JPompeiu  c.  History  of  JPompeii. 
d.  discovery  of  the  City.  e.  Topo- 
gra/phy,  f .  Architecture  and  Arrange' 
ment  of  Public  and  Private  Build- 
ings,   g.  Description  of  the  Muins. 


a,  Preliminaey  Hints. 

The  distance  from  Naples  to  Pom- 
peii  is  about  14  m.  by  road  or  rail. 
For  those  who  have  the  time  to  spare, 
and  can  give  more  than  one  day  to 
Pompeii,  the  drive  is  interesting,  as 
affording  opportunities  of  visiting  the 
towns  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  and  exa- 
mining the  lava  currents  which  have 
flowed  into  the  sea.    Fare  for  carriage, 
30  frs.     But  those  who  have  to  make 
the  most  of  their  time  had  better  go  by 
rail.    The  stat.  is  the  same  as  for  Por- 
tici  and  Vesuvius.    There  are  5  trains 
daily  to  and  from  Pompeii  in  45  min, 
Pares,  1st  class,  2  fr.  75  c. ;  2nd  class, 
1  fr.  90  c. ;  3rd  class,  1  fr.  10  c.  Betum 
tickets  at  a  reduction  are  issued.    If  it 
is  inconvenient  to  catch  the  train  to 
Pompeii,  one  stopping  at  Torre  delV 
Annunziata  may  be  taken ;  cabs  for 
the  Porta  Marina  entrance  to  Pompeii 
will  be  found  in  waiting  (1  fr.).    The 
distance  would  take  35  min.  on  foot, 
but  the  road  is  unpleasantly  dusty.    In 
hot  weather  it  will  be  best  to  go  early 
in  the  morning,  and  rest  during  the 
middle  of  the  day.    Those  who  can  only 
spare  one  day  had  better  take  care  and 
avoid  all  the  minutiae,  and  merely  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  principal  objects 
of  interest,  omitting  the  amphitheatre, 
in  which  case  the  visit  will  occupy  from 
2  to  3  hours  (see  list  of  principal  ob- 
jects, p.   217).    The  fatigue  both  to 
body  and  mind  in  doing  only  this  much 
is  very  great,  especially  if  it  is  hot.    On 
week  days  the  charge  for  admittance  to 
the  ruins  is  2  frs.,  which  includes  the 
attendance  of  an  official  compulsory 
guide.     On  Sundays  the  entrance  is 
free,  without  a  guide.    Tickets  of  ad- 
mission for  a  period  of  14  days,  with 
permission  to  copy,  measure,  &c.,  can 


be  obtained  by  properly  introduced 
and  qualified  persons  at  the  secretary's 
bureau  in  the  museum  on  application 
to  the  director,  Signor  Fiorelli.    The 
gates  close  at  6  p.m.    A  capital  book 
for  those    who    wish    to  understand 
something  of  the  history  of  Pompeii, 
and  the  manners  and  customs  of  its 
inhabitants  at  the  time  of  its  destruc- 
tion, is  Dyer's  *  Pompeii ;  its  History*, 
Buildings,   and  Antiquities.'     Signor 
PioreUi  has  published  a  *Descrizione 
di  Pompeii,'  Naples,  1875  (7  fr.)  which 
contains  valuable  information  and  in- 
dicates the  changes  introduced  in  the 
mode  of  describing  and  numbering  the 
quarters  of  the  city  and  the  blocks  of 
houses,  &c.,  according  to  the  method 
adopted    by    the    ancients.      For    a 
graphic  description  of  the  life  of  the 
city,  and  the  eruption  which  destroyed 
it,  there  is  nothing  Uke  Bulwer*s  *  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii.'     Some  acquaintance 
I  with  Pompeii  from  books  and  plans 
should  certainly  be  made  before  paying 
a  visit  to  the  place.  All  who  can  should 
go  at  least  twice  j  they  will  enjoy  the 
second  visit  much  more  than  the  first. 
It  will  be  found  too  as  a  rule  that  the 
smaller  the  party  the  better. 

h.  TOREE     DEL    Q-EEOO — TOREE 
DELL*  AnNTTNZIATA — POMPEII. 

The  carriage-road  and  the  railroad 
follow  nearly  the  same  line.  The  latter 
is  the  prettier  of  the  two,  being  nearer 
to  and  more  in  view  of  the  bay.  Portici 
Stat.  8  kil.,  and  Eesina^  have  been 
aheady  described  (p.  192).  Passing 
through  deep  lava  cuttings  we  reach 

3  kil.  Torre  del  Greco  Stat.,  a  flourish- 
ing town  (23,611  Inhab.,  tk  pension  fre- 
quented by  Neapolitans),  built  of  and 
upon  lava.  No  place  has  suffered 
more  from  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius, 
especially  in  1631,  1737,  1794,  and 
1861,  when  it  was  more  or  less  de- 
stroyed J  but  in  spite  of  these  calami- 
ties its  inhab.  appear  to  be  perfectly 
undisturbed  by  anticipations  of  any 
friture  catastrophe,  and  their  readiness 
to  rebuild  their  houses  after  each  visita- 
tion has  given  rise  to  the  NeapoUtan 
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joke  that,  NofoU  /a  i  peccati^  e  la 
Torre  Upaga,  The  whole  road  along 
the  base  of  Vesuyius,  from  Besina  to 
Torre  dell*  Annunziata,  bears  the  same 
evidence  of  yolcanio  violence;  but  every 
part  of  it  is  so  dens^  populated,  that 
the  villi^s  on  the  road  nrom  S.  G-io- 
vanni  a  Teduccio  to  Torre  Annunziata 
contain  nearly  80,000  Inhab. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Torre  del 
Ghreco  the  construction  of  the  railway  to 
Torre  dell*  Annunziata  brought  to  light, 
in  184t2,  the  remains  of  the  Roman  sta- 
tion of  Oplontum,  marked  in  the  Feutin- 
gerian  Table  6  m.  firom  Herculaneum, 
a  distance  which  nearly  agrees  with  this 
site.  They  consist  of  several  houses 
separated  from  each  other  by  small 
streets,  and  corresponding  in  character 
and  arrangement  to  the  assemblage  of 
taverns  which  constituted  what  was 
called  a  "Mutatio,**  or  post-station, 
in  Koman  times.  They  were  found  in 
a  priest's  vineyard,  beneath  a  mass  of 
asnes  and  pumice-stone.  A  few  mosaics 
with  a  sculptured  fawn  and  panther 
were  the  only  antiques  of  any  value 
discovered  in  the  ruins. 

Between  Torre  del  Qreco  and  Torre 
deU*  Annunziata,  on  one  of  the  vol- 
canic hills  on  the  slope  of  Vesuvius,  is 
the  Convent  of  the  Camaldoli,  which 
deserves  a  visit  on  account  of  the  fine 
panorama  which  it  commands  of  the 
Bay  of  Kaples  and  of  the  arid  de- 
clivities of  the  volcano.  It  stands  on 
an  isolated  hill  covered  with  a  forest  of 
oaks,  and  rifling  from  a  dark  and  broken 
surfjBhce  of  black  lava,  to  which  the  ver- 
dant vegetation  around  the  convent 
offers  a  striking  contrast. 

Before  we  enter  Torre  dell*  Annun- 
ziata we  pass  Torre  Scassata,  near 
which  the  geologist  may  examine  a 
branch  of  the  htva-current  of  1631, 
which,  where  it  is  quarried  for  building 
stone,  assumes  a  coliminar  structure. 

9  kil.  Torre  deW  Annunziata  Junct. 
Stat,  [branch  line  to  Castellammare] 
(15,753  Inhab.),  situated  in  an  angle 
of  the  bay,  has  numerous  flour-mills  and 
manufactories  of  maccaroni.  \  m.  from 
it,  close  to  the  sea-shore,  on  the  Kaples 
side,  aro  the  mineral  waters   known 

18.  Italy.'] 


tion  has  given  rise  to  the  Keapolitan 
under  the  nanA)  of  Acqua  Termo-Mine- 
rale  Nunziante,  This  spring  contains 
carbonate  of  iron  and  magnesia,  witli  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  rises  at 
a  temperature  of  90^  Falir.,  and  is  said 
to  be  beneficial  in  affections  of  the 
stomach.  It  issues  with  some  violence 
and  in  considerable  volume  from  beneath 
a  mass  of  lava.  The  view  of  the  bay  of 
Castellammare,  and  the  whole  coast- 
line to  Sorrento,  is  very  pretty  from  liero. 

The  lino  to  EboU  and  Sa^mo,  which 
we  follow,  turns  off  to  the  1.  away  from 
the  sea,  and  soon  some  low  mllocks 
announce  our  approach  to 

3  kil.  Pompeii  Stat.  (Inns:  Ildtel 
Diomede,  200  yds.  from  the  stat.  by  the 
side  of  the  main  road,  and  close  to  the 
entrance  to  the  ruins  by  the  Porta 
Marina,  or  Sea  Gate,  dirty  and  dear ; 
breakfast  or  luncheon  3  frs.,  dinner  4  frs. 
25  c,  both  with  dessert  and  wine.  Ar- 
rangements can  be  made  for  a  stay  en 
pension,  but  an  uncomfortable  place  to 
sleep  at.  Jlotel  di  Baffaele,  near  the 
Porta  di  Stabia,  a  modest  hostelry,  but 
well  spoken  of.  Albergo  e  Fensione  dJl 
Sole,  also  near  the  Porta  di  Stabia, 
moderate  in  charges,  and  well  spoken 
of.  Horses  may  be  procured  hero  for 
the  ascent  to  Vesuvius  on  the  S.  side  at 
5  fr.  each,  the  fee  to  the  guide  being 
the  same.  Luigi  Aurumma  is  spoken 
of  as  a  good  guide  to  the  mountain. 
Time  employed  3  to  4»  hours,  nearly 
the  same  as  from  Besina,  Ladies  can 
also  ascend  in  portantine  or  arm-chairs, 
for  which  4>  bearers  will  be  necessary, 
the  charge  20  fr. ;  see  also  p.  204.) 

There  are  3  entrances  to  the  ruins, 
one  at  the  Garte  of  Herculaneum  or 
Street  of  the  Tombs  (closed  at  pre- 
sent), one  at  the  Gate  of  Stabia, 
and  the  other  at  the  Sea-Gate,  close 
to  the  H6t«l  Diom^de  and  the  stat. 
At  the  Sea-Ghite  entrance  is  the  prin- 
cipal station  for  the  Chides,  who,  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  and  to  be 
recogmsedby  theiruniforms,  accompany 
the  visitor  on  week  days  in  return  for 
the  charge  of  2  fr^.  On  Sundays  the 
entrance  is  free,  and  there  are  no 
guides.    They  are  forbiddkssii  \o  «rii»s^\» 
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any  gratuity,  but  if  the  visitor  wishes 
to  mark  his  sense  of  any  extra  attention 
he  may  do  so  by  purchasing  some  of  the 
photographic  views  of  the  ruins  which 
they  are  permitted  to  sell.  Some  few 
of  them  speak  French^  and  one  or  two  a 
little  EngUsh;  All  who  come  by  rail- 
way will  probably  enter  by  the  nearest 
entrance  to  the  station,  the  Porta 
Marina  or  Sea-Gate.  Those  who  drive 
from  Naples  may  get  out,  if  they  like, 
at  the  Street  of  the  Tombs,  and  com- 
mence their  visit  to  the  ruins  there.  It 
will  be  best  for  those  with  a  carriage  to 
have  it  meet  them  at  the  Amphitheatre, 
at  the  end  of  the  day  ;  or  they  might  go 
to  the  H6tel  Diomlde  for  luncheon  or 
dinner  after  visiting  the  principal  ruins, 
and  then  be  driven  to  the  Amphi- 
theatre J  walking  along  the  dusty  roads 
outside  Pompeii  is  to  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible. 

c.  History  op  Pompeh. 

Pompeii  was  situated  on  a  rising 
groimd  of  the  older  volcanic  rocks 
of  the  Campania, — a  leucitic  lava,  to 
be  seen  in  situ  behind  the  scena  of 
the  smaller  theatre, — ^which  appears 
to  have  formed  a  peninsula,  surrounded 
by  a  plain  extending  to  the  sea,  on  the 
W.  and  S.,  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  Samo,  which  was  formerly  navi- 
gable for  a  short  distance  above  its  mouth. 
The  position  of  the  city  must  have  given 
it  some  importance  as  a  commercial 
station,  and  also  as  an  agreeable  water- 
ing-place. Although  Seneca  calls  it 
"a  celebrated  city,"  we  know  Uttle 
of  its  history.  At  the  time  of  its  de- 
struction it  was  a  commercial  town  of 
about  30,000  inhabitants,  and  much 
frequented  by*  wealthy  Romans  in  the 
summer  season.  Its  origin  is  generally 
ascribed  to  the  Oscans,  and  its  name 

^  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
UofiireTa,  storehouses.  It  was  subse- 
quently occupied  by  the  Etruscans 
and  the  Samnites.  In  the  Social  War 
it  was  besieged  by  Sylla  after  he 
had  destroyed  Stabise,  and  was  only 
eared  by  a  diversion  made  by  Cluen- 
tins,  who  compelled  the  JBoman  general 

^o  give  him  battle  in  the  neighbourhood 


of  Nola.  Aiter  this,  the  proceedings 
of  PubUus  Sulpicius,  the  tribune,  com- 
pelled SyUa  to  return  to  Rome  to  quell 
the  sedition  excited  by  the  intrigues  of 
Marius.  Pompeii  afterwards  made  her 
peace  with  Rome,  was  admitted  to  the 
rank  of  a  municipium,  and,  like  Her- 
culaneum,  was  allowed  to  retain  the 
privilege  of  being  governed  by  her  own 
laws.  Sylla,  however,  appears  to  have 
dismantled  the  fortifications,  and  to 
have  established  a  mihtary  colony  in 
the  suburbs,  to  keep  the  citizens  in 
check, — a  proceeding  which  gave  rise 
to  frequent  disturbances,  followed  by 
appeals  to  the  Roman  senate,  in  which 
Cicero  took  a  conspicuous  share.  Under 
Augustus  the  city  received  another 
colony,  consisting  chiefly  of  disbanded 
veterans,  who  were  located  with  the 
colony  of  SyUa  in  the  suburb  outside 
the  walls,  called  the  Fagus  Augustus 
Felix.  Cossinius,  the  Roman  general, 
made  it  his  headquarters  during  the 
Servile  War,  and  was  nearly  surprised 
and  captured  by  Spartacus  whUe  he 
was  bathing  on  the  beach.  Under 
Nero,  A.D.  65,  Pompeii  became  a 
Roman  colony.  Long,  however,  before 
this  event,  it  was  one  of  the  favour- 
ite resorts  of  the  Roman  aristocracy. 
Cicero  had  a  villa  in  one  of  the  sub- 
urbs, in  which  he  wrote  his  *  Offices  * 
and  received  Augustus,  Balbus,  Hir- 
tius,  and  Pansa  as  guests.  Claudius 
took  refuge  within  its  walls  from  the 
tyranny  of  Tiberius,  and  his  son  Drusus 
died  here  by  choking  when  eating 
a  pear.  During  the  same  reign  Phse- 
drus  resided  here  as  a  refugee  from  the 
persecutions  of  Sejanus;  and  Seneca 
tells  us  that  his  early  youth  was  passed 
at  Pompeii.  Tacitus  states  that  in 
A.D.  59  a  quarrel,  occasioned  by  some 
provincial  sarcasms,  took  place  in  the 
amphitheatre  between  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Nuceria  and 
Pompeii,  which  ended  in  a  sanguinary 
fight  {atrox  ccedes)^  in  which  the  former 
were  beaten  with  great  loss.  They 
went  to  law,  and  finally  appealed  to 
Nero,  who  gave  judgment  against  the 
Pompeians.  He  ordered  Regulus  and 
the  other  Tva^eatAst*  to  be  banished, 
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ai^d  all  public  spectacles  and  theatrical 
amusements  to  be  suspended  in  the  city 
for  the  space  of  ten  years.  There  was 
discovered,  some  years  ago,  on  the 
outer  wall  of  a  house  in  the  Street  of 
Mercury,  a  rude  drawing,  a  kind  of  po- 
litical caricature,  commemorating  the 
event,  with  the  inscription,  Campaniy 
victoria  una  cum  Nucerinis  periistis. 

Whilst  under  this  interdict,  the 
city  was  visited  by  the  earthquake 
of  Feb.  5,  A.D.  63.  Tacitus  says 
that  it  threw  down  the  greater  pwt 
of  the  city.  Seneca  adds  that  it 
damaged  many  places  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, swallowed  up  600  sheep,  and 
deprived  many  people  of  their  reason. 
So  great  was  the  terror  which  it  in- 
spired that  the  Pompeiaus  abandoned 
the  city  for  a  time.  They  returned, 
however,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
and  began  to  repair  the  damage  done. 
Another  earthquake  in  the  following 
year  appears  to  have  done  still  greater 
mischief,  for  we  find  many  of  the  floors 
out  of  their  level,  some  of  the  columns 
bear  evidence  of  having  been  violently 
dislocated,  and  the  walls  of  the  public 
buildings  show  marks  of  having  been 
rent  or  thrown  down.  The  citizens 
were  rebuilding  the  thus  injured  edifices 
when  the  eruption  of  Aug.  24,  79,  oc- 
curred, the  details  of  which  are  given 
in  our  account  of  Vesuvius,  and  the 
decorations,  which  the  visitor  to  the 
buried  city  will  (with  a  few  important 
exceptions)  mainly  see  either  in  situ  or 
removed,  for  better  preservation,  to  the 
Museum  at  Naples,  are  such  as  had 
been  executed  during  the  sixteen  years 
between  the  two  catastrophes.  They 
are  rarely  in  accordance  with  that 
higher  and  nobler  type  of  Greek  feeling 
which  had  exerted  its  influence  at  an 
earlier  date  in  the  history  of  the  city, 
but  rather  indicate  the  tone  of  a  pro- 
vincial city  imitating  on  an  inferior 
scale  the  style  of  decoration  then 
fashionable  at  Rome.  Pompeii  was 
overwhelmed  by  showers  of  pumice 
and  ashes,  no  lava  current  having  ever 
reached  it.  The  roofs  of  the  houses, 
being  mostly  of  wood,  were  broken 
down  by  the  superincumbent  weight. 


The  character  of  the  deposit  which  we 
see  now  at  Pompeii  is  different  from 
anything  thrown  out  by  the  modem 
Vesuvius,  and  resembles  that  which, 
covers  the  decUvities  of  the  Somma, 
and  the  surface  of  the  Campania,  and 
it  is  therefore  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  vomited  by  the  volcanic 
vents  which  preceded  the  formation 
of  the  modem  Vesuvius.  In  order 
thoroughly  to  realize  the  catastrophe 
every  visitor  to  Pompeii  should  read 
the  vivid  description  in  Bulwer*8  *  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii.'  The  number  of 
skeletons  hitherto  discovered  has  not 
been  considerable  consideiing  the  popu- 
lation, a  fact  which  would  prove  that 
the  inhabitants  succeeded  in  escaping : 
and  as  the  lowest  strata  which  now 
cover  the  ruins  are  found  to  have  been 
disturbed  in  many  places,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  many  of  the  citizens  re- 
visited the  site  and  removed  such  pro- 
perty as  could  be  easily  reached.  In 
some  instances  the  houses  have  been 
found  disturbed  in  a  much  rougher 
manner  than  their  owners  would  have 
been  Ukely  to  adopt ;  in  one  remark- 
able case,  in  the  house  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  we  shall  find  that  considerable 
ingenuity  was  exercised  to  reach  two 
chests  containing  money.  For  these 
explorations,  facilities  were  afforded  by 
the  partial  re-occupation  of  the  site,  for 
it  appears  that  many  of  the  lower  classes 
built  dwellings  upon  the  ruins  after  Ve- 
suvius had  relapsed  into  inactivity,  and 
that  these  villages  were  destroyed  by 
the  emption  of  472,  after  which  the 
site  was  abandoned.  Subsequent  erup- 
tions deposited  successive  layers  of 
volcanic  matter,  and  we  may  now  dis- 
cover several  distinct  strata  of  scorise, 
tufa,  and  lapilli,  varying  in  thickness 
according  to  the  violence  of  the  eruption 
which  produced  them,  and  covert  by 
about  2  ft.  of  rich  vegetable  mould. 

d,     DiSCOVEET  OP  THE  CiTT. 

Though  the  name  of  Pompeii  ap- 
pears never  to  have  been  lost,  for  the 
term  Campus  Fompeius  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  chronicles  and  ec- 
clesiastical  docmaeiiX.^  ol  >i)t^  Tsiik^^^ 
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BiFea,  and  tlio  upper  wall  of  the  Great 
^Pieatro  could  alwaja  be  Ken  projetHiiig 
nboTe  tlie  eurlaoe  of  tlie  grouad,  yet 
the  site  of  the  tomt  remained  undia- 
covered  uid  forgotten  until  the  middle 
of  the  Ust  centoiy,  and  this  not- 
withstanding the  &ct  that  the  Kt'eet 
engineer  ana  architeat  Damenioo  Fon- 
tana,  in  1S92,  conatnicted  an  aqiie- 
duet  for  convejing  the  water  of  the 
Samo  to  Torre  dell'  Annunziata, 
under  the  old  city,  traTersing  the  Forum 
and  three  Temples,  and  unking  his  air- 
Bhafts  oier  more  tlian  a  mile  of  its  sur- 
face. Macrini  at  the  end  of  the  17tb 
cent,  observed  muDorous  traces  of 
)>oUMa  and  walls  in  the  more  exposed 
portions  of  the  surface,  and  conjeetured 
that  thej  might  possiblj  mark  the  site 
of  the  long-lrait  city  of  Pompeii, 

But  it  was  not  till  1748,  when 
a  peasant,  in  mnling  a  w^  dis- 
covered a  painted  chamber  contain- 
ing statues  and  other  objectB  of  anti- 
quity, that  anything  like  a  real  interest 
in  the  locality  was  excited.  Charles 
in.,  in  whom  the  diBcoveiy  of  Hei^ 
culaneum  had  awakened  a  desire  for 
further  eiplorations,  ordered  the  cica- 
vations  to  be  prosecuted.  In  1T55  the 
amphitheatre  was  cleared  out,  and  from 
that  timo  to  the  end  of  the  Bourbon  rule 
in  I860,  the  works  have  f>one  on,  with 
Iiiore  or  lesl  activity,  somotimea  aban- 
doned for  eeveral  years  together,  and 
Bometioiea  losumed  for  a  fen  months, 
or  whenever  anj  diatinguiahed  person- 
age happened  to  be  at  Ifaples.  Some 
important  work,  however,  vras  done, 
depcci^y  in  the  reign  of  Murat,  when 
ihe  Forum,  the  Street  of  Tomba,  and  a 
great  many  houses  were  excavated. 
Under  the  present  dynasty  the  irorka 
are  carried  on  with  much  greater 
activity,    and     the     parliament    has 

r'  nted  an  annual  sum  of  60,000  fm. 
be  devoted  to  thnm.  lliey  am 
under  the  direction  of  the  eminent 
ari:ha!ologiBt,  t)ie  Cav.  Q-.  Fiorelli,  and 
are  carried  on  on  a  regular  system  j  more 
attention  too  is  given  to  preserving  the 
different  things  as  they  are  on  the  apot, 
than  to  merely  digging  the  valuable 
Meets  out  for  the  museum. 


t.  Topoo&uay. 

The  town  is  in  shape  an  irn^ular 
val,  eitending  from  B.  to  W.,  and 
anrrounded  by  walla  whoae  circmu- 
ference  ia  about  2  miles.  Of  this  area 
rather  more  than  one-third  has  been  ex- 
cavatedjprobably  the  moat  important 
part.  The  whole  is  estimated  at  160 
acres,  excluaive  of  the  auburbe.  The 
greatest  length  of  this  space  ia  1  m. : 
the  greatest  breadth  is  leas  than  \  m. 

The  WaOs  have  been  traced  through- 
out their  whole  extent.  They  were  of 
great  solidity  and  width,  and  had  a 
donble  parapet ;  fhe  outer  one  (iJ) 
being  25  ft.  high,  according  to  the 
inequalities  of  the  ground,  the  inner 
(*)  varying  from  30  to  40  ft.  The 
vridth  of  the  apace  between  them  (e) 
was  about  16  ft.,  which  would  easily 
allow  a  choriota  to  pass  abreast.  Th^ 
had  square  towers,  apparently  of  severu 
atoriea,  placed  at  irr^ular  mtervals  in 
their  circnit,  the  least  distance  between 
them  being  near  the  gates.  The  face 
of  the  outar  wall  inclines  slightly  up- 
wards i  the  inner  one  was  strengthened 
by  an  agger  (a),  andvrasfomiahed  with 
flights   of  steps  to  afford  convenient 

near  the  gate  towards  the  Street  of  tbo 
Tomba  and  Herculaneuro.  The  walls 
are  built  of  large  blocks  of  volcanic  tufa 


Section  of  Uu  VTilla  at  FomiKil. 
a,  a,  A|CE([  and  stcn  leading  to  k  MU  tbegito; 
6,  b,  loner  wall;  d,(i,ont«wKUi  «,*,  parapetj. 

together,  somo  of  them  6  feet  long. 
Many  of  the  atones  aie  inscribed  with 
Oscan  characters,  examples  of  whioli 
mar  be  observed  on  the  inside  of  the 
wa^  at  the  end  of  the  Street  of  Mer- 
oury.  In  the  upper  courses  the  style  of 
building  is  much  more  recent,  resem- 
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blingtherdgtilar  isodomon  of  theGfreeks. 
Q^hese  upper  coulees,  however,  have  been 
frequently  broken  and  rudely  repaired ; 
showing  the  effect  of  breacnes  and  the 
hurried  manner  in  which  those  breaches 
were  filled  up.    Both  the  outer  and 
the   inner   wall    had    parapets.      On 
the  W.  sides  there  are  fewer  traces 
of  the  wall ;  probably  the  rapid  slope 
of  the  ground  towards  the  sea  rendered 
it  unnecessary  on  that  side ;  or,  if  it 
existed,  it  may  have  been  destroyed 
during     the    siege     by    Sylla,     and 
not  afterwards  rebuilt.*    The   Towers 
covered    the    entire    breadth    of  the 
wall,    were   pierced   by    archways  to 
allow  a  passage  to  the  defenders,  and 
had  sallyports  at  their  base  towards  the 
town  to  afford  an  entrance  and  an  exit 
in  time  of  siege.     These  towers  are  evi- 
dently more  recent  than  the  walls,  being 
constructed  of  small  pieces  of  tufa  ana 
lava  stuccoed  at  the  sides,  and  are  all 
more  or  less  ruined,  especially  on  the 
outer  side,  as  if  they  had  been  purposely 
dismantled,  probably  by  Sylla  at  the 
close  of  the  Social  War ;   since  neither 
earthquakes  nor  sieges  can  account  for 
so  extensive  and  systematic  a  demolition. 
The  Gates  are  8  in  number ;  beginning 
with  the  N.W.  they  stand  in  the  follow- 
ing order : — 1.  The  Heroulaneum  Ghite, 
on  the  Via  Domitiana ;  2.  The  gate  lead- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Vesuvius ;  3. 
A  gate  leading  towards  Capua ;  4.  G^te 
to  Nola,  on  the  Via  Popilia ;  5.  Gate  to- 
wards the  Samo ;  6.  A^te  leading  to 
Stabise ;  7.  The  gate  of  the  Theatres ; 
and   8.   that  leading  to    the   seaside. 
They  are  all  in  ruin,  except  those  of 
Herculaneum,  Nola,  Stabise,  and  the 
sea  one,  which  we  shall  hereafter  more 
particularly  refer  to.    All  were  placed 
on  the  declivity  of  the  rising  plateau 
upon  which  the  city  was  built,  as  will 
be  evident  from  the  descents  leading 
from  them,  on  the  sides  of  Nola,  Her- 
culaneum, StabifiB,  and  especially  to- 
wards the  shore,  as  seen  in  the  excava- 
tions near  the  Sea- Gate,  in  the  rear  of 
the  Diom^de  Hotel. 

2%tf  Streets  are  for  the  most  part 
very  narrow ;  it  is  clear  that  not  more 
than  one  vehicle,  narrow  as  the  ancient 
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chariots  were,  could  pass  at  a  i^me  ia 
any  but  the  principal  thoroughfares,  the 
widest,  not  including  the  side  raised  foot- 
way, being  about  11  English  feet.    The 
pavementis  composed  of  large  polygonal 
blocks  of  lava,  closely  fitted  together ;. 
and  it  is  usually  bordered  by  a  kerb,' 
elevated  in  some  places  a  foot  or  more 
above  the  carriage-way.    The  marks  of 
chariot-wheels  are  everywhere  visible, 
crossing  and  recrossing  each  other  in 
the  broader  streets,  but  worn  into  one 
deep  rut  in  the  smaller  ones.    In  the ' 
larger  thoroughfares  raised  stepping- 
stones  are  fr^uently  seen  in  the  centre, 
for  the  convenience  of  foot  passengers 
in  times  of  rain,  and  to  obviate  the  in- 
convenience of  mounting  to  the  elevated 
pathway  on  either  side:   stones  and. 
sometimes  steps  for  mounting  horses' 
are  placed  at  the  side  of  the  pavement, 
in  accordance  vrlth  the  law  of  Cains 
Gracchus,  De  viis  muniendist  and  holes 
are  found    in  the  kerb  opposite  the 
principal  houses  and  shops  for  fast- 
ening the  halters.    When  the  width 
allowed  it,  there  was  a  narrow  pathway 
occasionally  in  front   of  the   houses, 
paved  with  a  coarse  mosaic  of  brick- 
work, and  occasionally  stuccoed.    Here 
and  tiiere,  where  the  angles  of  the  pave- 
ment have  been  broken,  they  have  been 
repaired  with  clamps  of  iron.     At  the 
entrance   of  many  of  the  streets,  on 
the  outer  walls  of  the  houses,  inscrip- 
tions and  lists  in  red  paint  have  been 
found  containing  the  names  of  those 
inhabitants  who  were  entitled  to  vote  at 
the  elections  of  the  sodiles  or  duumvirs, 
and  sohciting   votes  on  behalf  of  the 
candidates  for  these  municipal  offices. 
Of  the  streets  which  have  been  traced,' 
5  may  be  considered   as  the  princi- 
pal thoroughfares  of  the  city.     The' 
first,  called  Consular  or  DonUtio/ny  led 
from  the  Herculaneum  Gate  to  the 
Forum,  and  is  broken  by  several  jimc- 
tions  with  minor  streets,  forming  trivia, 
or  places  where  three  ways  meet ;  the . 
2na,  oaUed  the  Street  of  Abundance  or 
of  the  Solconii,  traversed  the  city  in 
a  line  E.  and  W.  from  thft  ^^-wrX.  ^"^ 
Stablae  to  t\i©"BoT\mi%  VJ!aa%t^T«Q.w^- 
lei  to  the  ^txeet.  oi  K>S>>2fcA»!a^  ^««^ 
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the  Gkte  of  Nola  to  the  sea,  and  has 
received  in  its  different  portions  the 
names  of  Street  of  the  BafJ^t  of  Foriune^ 
and  of  Nola  ;  the  4th  led  in  a  N.  and  S. 
line  from  the  Gbte  of  Vesuvius  to  that  of 
Stahiffi,  passing  the  quarter  of  the  New 
ThermsB  and  of  the  Theatres,  and  is 
called  the  Street  of  Stahia;  the  5th 
led  from  the  N.  wall  of  the  city  to  the 
Forum,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Street 
of  Mercury  in  the  upper  part,  and  the 
Street  of  the  Forum  in  the  lower ;  it 
led  to  none  of  the  gates. 

From  the  existence  of  stepping-stones 
in  the  pavement  it  has  heen  supposed 
that  some  at  least  of  the  surface  water 
ran  through  the  streets  into  the  sea ;  but 
it  is  seen  that  the  principal  thorough- 
fjEures  were  supplied  with  sewers,  and 
that  there  was  a  regular  system  of 
house  drainage.  Several  openings  into 
the  subterranean  drain  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Street  of  Stabise,  near 
where  that  of  Abundance  intersects  it. 
The  city  was  abundantly  supplied  with 
water  by  an  aqueduct  m>m  the  Samo. 

/.  AEOHITECTTmE  AND  AbBANGEMENT 

OP   Public  and  Pbivate  Build- 

INGS. 

The  Public  JSdifices  and  Monuments  of 
Pompeii  are  true  interpreters  of  its 
history.  The  more  ancient  are  Greek 
in  their  style,  the  recent  Boman.  The 
basements  of  some  of  the  Temples 
date  evidently  from  the  Greek  colo- 
nisation, and  one  at  least  of  the  Tem- 
ples still  retains  the  peculiar  features 
of  Grecian  architecture,  and  appears  to 
have  undergone  very  Uttle  change.  In 
general,  however,  the  older  Temples 
have  been  replaced  by  others  of  the 
Boman  period.  The  forms  as  usual  have 
been  retained,  but  the  principles  of  Greek 
art  have  been  corrupted  or  rejected  alto- 
gether. Examples  of  this  may  be  met 
with  in  all  the  buildings  except  one  in 
the  Doric  style  throughout  the  city. 
Long  tapering  columns  are  found  in 
the  place  of  the  massive  well-propor- 
tioned ones  of  Grecian  Doric.  Instead 
of  20  flutings,  the  Greek  standard  at 
the  time  of  Pericles,  each  column  is 
eJmnneUed  with  an  indefinite  number, 


and  often  the  lower  third  of  its  length 
is  coated  with  painted  stucco;  and 
while  the  Greek  column  always  stands 
upon  the  floor  without  a  base,  the 
Boman  is  elevated  on  a  pedestal.  The 
Ionic  capital  also,  which  in  Greek  archi- 
tecture was  invariably  marked  by  its 
simpUcity,  is  here  loaded  with  orna- 
ments, and  in  some  instances  is  dif- 
ferent in  its  essential  features  from 
all  other  examples  of  Ionic,  even  of 
Boman  times.  The  Corinthian  like- 
wise differs  from  that  of  Greece  in 
the  inferior  character  of  the  foliage  of 
its  capitfds. 

If   Pompeii  had   not   been  visited 
by  two  destructive  earthquakes,  which 
must  have  effected  extensive  changes 
in  its    external    features,  we    should 
have    found    it    a    perfect    example 
of     a     Boman     city    of    the    third 
class.    As  it  is  we  observe  marks  of 
hasty  renovation  and  repair,  generally 
with  the  commonest  materials.   The  'pri- 
vate dwellings^  with  few  exceptions,  are 
small  and  low.    Few  have  been   dis- 
covered with  an  outer  portico  towards 
the  street,  and  that  may  be  more  ap- 
propriately described  as  an  ornamental 
doorway.    Even  the  Villa  of  Diomedes 
has  no  better  entrance  than  a  mere 
porch  formed  by  a  column  on   each 
side.      The    domestic   architecture   is 
entirely  that  of  a  people  accustomed 
to  pass  the  greater  portion  of  their 
day  in  the  open  air.    As  the  dwelling- 
houses  are  on  one  general  plan,   we 
shall  avoid  repetition  by  giving  a  brief 
description  of  the  arrangement  of  an 
interior,  which  will  serve  as  a  type  of 
the  whole.    The  front  of  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  larger  houses,  like  that  of 
the  modem  palfujes  of  Naples,  was  gene- 
rally occupied    by  shops,    which   are 
shown   by  numerous   inscriptions    to 
have  been  an  important  source  of  profit 
to  the  owner ;  and  we  have  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  commercial  character 
of  the  city  in  the  fact  that  some   of 
the  richest  mansions  had  their  private 
shops    commimicating    with    the    in- 
terior, in  which  the  proprietor  evidently 
sold  the  produce  of  his  estates.    Where 
there  were  no  shops,  the  outer  walj^ 
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of  the  ground-floor  were  stuccoed, 
and  generally  painted,  often  in  bright 
colours.  The  upper  floors  alone  had  win- 
dows, some  >vith  balconies  projecting 
over  the  street ;  few  houses  appear  to 
have  had  a  third  story.  The  internal 
arrangement  varied  according  to  the 
rank  and  circumstances  of  the  occupant, 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  all  houses  of  the 
first  and  second  class  may  be  said  to 
have  been  divided  into  two  parts,  in 
accordance  with  the  domestic  habits 
of  the  ancients  and  their  double  life, 
the  first  being  public,  and  the  second 
private.  1.  The  public  part,  being  in- 
tended for  the  reception  of  the  clients 
of  a  patrician,  or  guests,  comprised 
several  suites  of  apartments.  On  the 
side  next  the  street,  and  inside  the 
generally  narrow  entrance,  was  the ^ro- 
thyrum^  or  vestibule,  off  which  were  one 
or  more  rooms  used  as  waiting-rooms 
or  as  a  porter's  lodge.  The  vestibule 
led  into  the  court,  atrium^  or  cavcediumy 
the  principal  apartment  of  this  divi- 
sion, where  the  proprietor  gave  audience 
to  his  clients.  It  was  always  a  large 
space,  covered  with  a  roof  on  the  sides, 
open  to  the  sky  in  the  centre,  and  with 
a  cistern  beneath  the  floor  to  catch  the 
rain  which  descended  through  an  aper- 
ture called  the  impluvitim.  The  walls 
were  often  decorated  with  paintings, 
and  the  pavement  generally  in  marble 
or  mosaic.  Beyond  this  there  was  oc- 
casionally a  small  court,  or  cavcedium  j 
but  as  it  is  frequently  wanting,  the  cavse- 
dium  and  the  atrium  may  be  considered 
to  be  identical.  Open  to  the  atrium  was 
a  chamber  called  the  tahlinvmy  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  depository  for 
family  records  and  documents,  and  in 
some  of  the  larger  houses  to  have  served 
also  as  a  dining-room.  On  the  sides 
of  the  atrium  were  two  recesses  called 
oUb^  and  frequently  rooms  for  the  recep- 
tion of  guests,  called  hospitia.  2.  The 
communication  between  the  public  part 
and  the  private  was  effected  by  one  or 
two  narrow  passages  caHled/azieeSy  and 
sometimes  by  the  wider  tablinum.  On 
entering  the  private  division  there  was 
a  spacious  court,  called  the  peristylumy 
entirely  open  to  t^he  sky  in  the  middle, 


but  surrounded  by  a  covered  colonnade^ 
which  answered  the  double  purpose  of 
a  passage  between  the  different  apart- 
ments, or  portico,  and  of  a  sheltered 
promenade  in  wet  weather.   In  the  cen- 
tre was  usually  a  garden,  decorated  with 
statues  and  fountains,  from  which  this 
hiner  quadrangle  has  been  also  called 
the    Viridarium.     One  of  the  rooms 
entered  from  the  peristylum  was  the 
dining-room,  or  Triclinium,  so  called 
from  the  broad  seats  which  projected 
from  the  wall  and  surrounded  the  eat- 
ing table  on  3  sides,  and  enabled  the 
Bomans  to  recline  on  couches  at  their 
meals.    The  wealth  of  the  owner  was 
generally  lavished  on  the  decorations 
and  furniture  of  this  apartment,    al- 
though it  was  never  veir  spacious,  the 
number  of  the  guests  seldom  exceeding 
that  of  the  9  Muses.    Next  were  the 
sitting-rooms,  or  act,  richly  decorated, 
and  frequently  opening  on  a  garden. 
In  these  the  Pompeian  ladies  passed 
their  time.    Another  large  room  was 
the  exhced/ra,  supposed  to  be  a  recep- 
tion-room for  visitors.    The  library,  or 
bibliothecay  was  generally  a  small  room, 
as  little  space  was   required  for  the 
papyrus    rolls.      The    picture-gallery, 
or  pinacothecoy    also    opened  on  the 
peristyle.    The  baths  were  usually  in 
one  angle,  as  was  also  the  lararium,  or 
iBdicula  of  the  household  gods.    The 
bedrooms,  or  cubiculay  which  were  small 
and    inconvenient    according   to    our 
modem  notions,  were  arranged  in  two 
divisions;   the  first,  comprising  those 
for  the  men,  called  the  andronUis,  was 
always  separated  from  that  of  the  fe- 
males, the  gi/nceconitis  or  gyncecewn. 
In  some  of  the  larger  mansions  the  an- 
dronitis  appears  to  have  been  situated 
on  one  side  of  the  atrium  in  the  public 
division.     In  others,  as  in  the  House  of 
Sallust,  the  female  apartments  occupy 
a  distinct  quarter  of  the  mansion,  called 
the  venereum,   and    corresponding  in 
many  particulars  to  the  hareem  in  East- 
em  countries.    It  had  there  its  separate 
court,  portico,  peristyle,  andtriclmium, 
a  separate  stove,  water-closet,  and  stair- 
case leading  to  the  terrace  above^  & 
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of  the  obiurt,  and  the  bedrooms  on  one 
Bide,  protected  by  a  lodge  for  a  slave 
whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  intrusion. 
The  upper  floors,  of  which  little  can  be 
said,  very  few  having  been  discovered  in 
a  perfect  state,  may  have  been  occupied 
as  store-rooms  and  as  the  apart- 
ments for  servants.  Many  of  these 
rooms  had  windows,  some  of  which 
were  of  glass.  The  roof  was  flat 
and  waa  converted  into  a  terrace, 
planted  with  vines  and  flowers  so  as  to 
form  a  shady  promenade,  or  pergula. 
All  these  upper  parts  were  generally 
built  of  wood,  which,  with  the  flat  roofs, 
aflbrding  a  regular  lodgment  for  the 
ashes  of  the  eruption,  will  explain 
why  scarcely  any  trace  of  them  has 
been  preserved.  In  the  rear  of  the 
mansion  was  an  open  space  or  flower- 
garden,  called  the  xystusy  which  was 
planted  with  flowers,  decorated  with 
iR>untams  and  statues,  and  sometimes 
furnished  with  a  summer-house,  con- 
taining a  stone  seat,  a  table,  and  a 
fountain,  and  covered  with  a  trellis  for 
vines  or  creeping  plants.  None  of  the 
houses  have  any  vestige  of  a  chimney 
for  heating  purposes,  although  charcoal 
has  been  found  in  apartments  both  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  None  have 
been  discovered  which  we  can  regard 
as  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  ascertained  by  future  ex- 
cavations whether  the  lower  orders 
inhabited  a  separate  quarter  of  the 
city  or  outside  the  walls,  or  whether 
Pompeii  really  had  any  pauper  popu- 
lation. Stables  and  houses  for  wheel 
vehicles  are  also  wanting,  even  in  the 
larger  mansions  and  the  villas,  the 
only  apartments  approaching  to  stables 
being  three  or  four  rooms  in  the  bar- 
racks  for  the  troops,  and  a  small 
chamber  in  a  baker's  house  in  which 
were  found  the  bones  of  an  ass,  which 
was  used,  as  we  know  from  a  bas-relief^ 
to  work  his  corn-mill.  Even  the  inns 
form  no  exception  to  this  remark,  for 
the  skeletons  of  horses  which  were  found 
in  them  were  lying  in  the  yards,  and 
not  in  any  apartment  to  which  the  term 
stable  coidd  be  applied.  Another  defl- 
elfincyia  the  absence  of  anything  in  the 


nature  of  a  hospital,  although  the  in- 
struments in  the  Museum  indicate  that 
surgery  had  attained  a  marked  degree 
of  advancement  in  the  city. 

The  Shops  were  small  and  all  of  one 
character,  having  the  business  part  in 
front  and  one  or  two  small  chambers 
behind,  very  like  to  what  we  see  at  the 
present  day  in  the  older  quarters  of 
Naples.  Those  only  of  the  better  class 
appear,  from  the  occurrence  of  a  ruined 
staircase,  to  have  had  any  second  floor. 
The  shop  was  open  to  the  street,  and 
was  closed  by  wide  sliding  shutters, 
or  doors  moving  in  gutters  cut  in  the 
stone,  in  a  few  instances  upon  a  narrow 
iron  rail.  Infrontithadabroadcoimter 
of  masonry,  with  little  steps  at  the 
end  next  the  wall  for  the  display  of  the 
wares,  and  a  small  oven  in  the  opposite 
end,  when  the  articles  sold  were  for 
consumption  as  food  or  drink.  Many 
of  the  shops  had  the  names  of  their 
owners  over  them,  mostly  in  red  let- 
ters. Others  had  signs  in  terracotta, 
to  denote  the  trade  which  was  carried 
on  within.  Thus  a  goat  indicated  a 
milk-shop;  two  men  carrying  an  am- 
phora a  wine-shop ;  two  men  fighting 
a  gladiatorial  school ;  a  man  whipping 
a  boy  hoisted  on  another's  back,  the 
residence  of  a  schoolmaster;  and  finally, 
the  checquers  occupied  its  station  on 
the  doorposts  of  the  publican  or  inn- 
keeper, as  it  does  to  the  present  day  in 
and  about  Naples. 

ff,  Desceiption  op  thb  Euins. 

The  names  of  many  of  the  houses  are 
derived  from  the  paintings  which  they 
contained,  or  the  personages  in  whose 
honour  they  were  excavated,  and  these 
names  will  be  used  throughout  the  de- 
scription of  the  city  as  being  more 
useml  to  the  general  traveller  than  the 
names  and  numbers  now  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  refer- 
ences necessary  in  the  intelligent  study 
of  the  details  of  the  city.  The  most 
important  paintings  and  aU  the  principal 
objects  of  value  have  been  removed  to  the 
Museum  at  Naples.  An  impression  that 
Pompeii  was  destined  to  be  again  destroy- 
ed had  caused  the  earlier  uncovered  build* 
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IngB  to  be  abandoned  to  gradual  decay. 
Hence  man^of  the  decorations  described 
by  the  earlier  writers  have  disappeared. 
We  shall  notice  concisely  the  principal 
buildings  as  they  occur  in  our  passage 
through  the  city,  and  shall  trouble  the 
visitor  with  as  few  technical  details  as 
possible.  The  architect  and  the  anti- 
quary, who  require  more  detailed  infor- 
mation, will  find  it  in  the  works  of  Ni- 
colini,  Mazois,  Cfell,  Donaldson,  Over- 
beck,  Fiorelli,  Dyer,  and  others. 

The  Main  Objects  to  which  the  visitor 
should  -direct  his  attention  are  the : 

Forum,  p.  217,  and  Basilica,  p.  218. 

Temples  of  Venus,  p.  218  ;  Jupiter, 
p.  221 ;  Fortuna,  p.  222 ;  Augustus, 
p.  221 ;  Neptune,  p.  252. 

Houses  of  Diomed,  p.  233  ;  Sallust, 
p.  227 ;  Pansa,  p.  225 ;  Faun,  240  j 
Tragic  Poet,  p.  224 ;  Castor  and  Pollux, 
p.  236. 

The  Public  Baths,  p.  223,  and  the 
Stabian  Baths,  p.  249. 

The  Gate  of  Herculaneum,  p.  229. 

Great  Theatre,  p.  253. 

Amphitheatre,  p.  255. 

The  Street  of  Tombs,  p.  230. 

The  Museum,  p.  217. 

The  figures  at  the  end  of  each 
notice  thus — (1771) — show  the  year 
in  which  the  building  described  was 
excavated.  The  places  best  worth  seeing 
are  marked  with  an  asterisk,  and  wiU 
all  be  found  on  the  plan. 

As  most  visitors  now  reach  Pompeii 
by  railway,  and  enter  the  ruins  by  the 
nearest  gate  to  the  station,  the  Sea 
Gate,  we  shall  commence  our  descrip- 
tion there. 

The  Porta  Marina^  or  Sea  Gate,  is  a 
long  vaulted  passage  26  ft.  high,  19  ft. 
broad,  and  120  ft.  long.  On  its  left- 
hand  side  is  an  elevated  pathway, 
reached  by  steps,  for  foot  passengers. 
About  midway  on  the  rt.  are  some 
ancient  buildings,  which  have  been  con- 
verted into  a 

^Museum,  containing  bronze  gates, 
carriage-wheels,  vases,  statuettes,  skulls, 
casts  of  dead  bodies,  &c.,  found  in  the 
ruins,  the  description  of  which  will  be 
found  below,  at  those  spots  where  the 
objects  were  discovered. 


Beyond  the  gate,  on  the  L  of  the 
Str.  Marina  which  leads  up  from 
it  to  the  Forum,  is  a  quarter  of  the 
town  in  which  excavations  were  made 
for  the  first  time  in  1871.  The  first 
house  1.  contains  a  large  atrium  with 
impluvium;  on  the  wuls  of  the  side 
room  are  paintings ;  the  peristyle  has 
5  columns,  and  is  richly  decorated  with 
paintings  ^presenting  nymphs,  satyrs. 
liEiuns,  and  various  animals  j  on  one 
wall  is  a  warrior  carirying  off  the  spolia 
opima ;  in  two  of  the  side  chambers  are 
panels  with  landscapes.  Crossing  from 
the  peristyle  a  street  parallel  to  the 
Str.  Marina  we  enter  the  vestibule  of  a 
house,  close  to  which  is  a  post  with 
the  words,  **  Paquium  dti.  Fuscus  cupidust 
fecit"  painted  in  red  letters.  B^ond 
the  vestibule  is  the  atrium  with  hand- 
some mosaic  impluvium  and  marble 
basin ;  on  the  walls  are  4  hanging 
figures  representing  the  seasons;  to 
the  rt.  there  are  chambers  with  paint- 
ings, gazelles,  divinities^  architectural 
drawings,  &c.;  there  are  other  cham- 
bers beyond  with  decorated  walls. 

In  a  house  to  the  rt.  may  be  seen 
part  of  the  upper  story.  In  another 
house  to  the  1.  is  a  peristyle  with  10 
fluted  columns,  and  chambers  prettily 
decorated  with  the  usual  scenes. 

Betuming  into  the  Strada  Marina 
we  ascend  it  into 

♦  The  Forumy  the  most  spacious  and 
imposing  spot  in  Pompeii,  and  occu- 
pying the  most  elevated  point  of  the 
city,  nearly  all  the  streets  that  lead 
to  it  ascending  from  the  gates;  it  is 
about  400  yards  from  the  ILsrculaneum 
Gate,  and  at  about  an  equal  distance 
from  the  Great  Theatre.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  3  sides  by  Doric  columns 
of  greyish-white  limestone,  12  ft.  high 
and  2  ft.  3^  in.  in  diameter.  Above 
this  colonnade  there  appears,  from  the 
traces  of  stairs,  to  have  been  a  terrace. 
On  the  E.  side  are  the  remains  of  an 
older  arcade  and  portico  of  fluted  Doric 
columns  in  volcanic  tu&.,  which  had 
been  damaged  by  the  earthquake  and 
was  in  progress  of  being  rebuilt.  The 
entire  area  was  '^wi^Sl  ''infia.  ^^Sfc!^  <:Jt 
\  limestone.    Itl  feot*.  oi  \?aft  t^J^jOTKos.> 
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M  wdl  M  of  the  portico  on  tlie  S» 
and  W.  ndatf  are  pedestals  for  statues, 
some  of  which,  from  their  size,  must 
hare  heen  equestrian.  A  few  of  the 
pedefftab  still  bear  the  names  of  dis- 
tinguished inhabitants,  among  which 
are  those  of  Pansa,  Scaurus,  Sallust, 
Gellianus,  and  Bufus.  Several  streets 
opened  into  the  Forum,  but  were  closed 
at  night  hj  iron,  gates,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fngmenti  of  iron  traceable  at 
the  entrances.  Fontana's  aqueduct 
passes  diagonaHy  under  the  pavement, 
cutting  through  the  substructions  of 
the  Temple  of  Yenus.  It  is  erident 
that  the  Forum  was  undergoing  an 
entire  restoration  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  the  city  in  A.D.  79,  as 
the  limestone  columns  aroimd,  as  well 
as  their  capitals  and  entablature,  are 
in  an  unfinished  state ;  large  blocks  of 
unworked  marble  may  be  seen  about 
it,  especially  one  of  huge  dimensions, 
and  from.  Carrara,  in  the  adjoining 
street,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Temple 
of  Venus  (1813-18). 

Just  before  reaching  the  Forum,  on 
the  1.  of  the  Str.  Marina,  is  the  en- 
trance to  the 

*  Temple  of  VermSy  the  most  magni- 
ficent of  all  the  Pompeian  temples, 
occupying  an  area  of  150  ft.  by  75,  on 
tlieW.  side  of  the  Forum — a  larger  space 
than  that  occupied  by  any  other  temple 
in  the  city.  Tbis  area  is  surroimded  by 
a  portico,  12  ft.  wide,  which  was  co- 
vered with  beams  of  timber,  and  consist- 
ing of  48  irregular  columns,  onginally 
Doric,  but  converted  into  Corinthian 
by  moans  of  stucco.  The  walls  of  this 
portico  were  decorated  with  a  series  of 
paintings  on  a  black  ground  represent- 
mg  arcnitectural  subjects,  landscapes, 
dwarfH,  pigmies,  and  various  relics  of 
Egyptian  superstition,  suggesting  the 
opinion  that  the  building  may  have  been 
used  in  later  times  for  the  worship  of 
Osiris.  The  Temple  itself  stands  upon 
an  elevated  basement,  ascended  by  16 
steps,  in  front  of  which  is  a  large  altar 
covered  with  slabs  of  black  lava,  con- 
||ftining  three  places  for  fire,  in  which 
Wbe  Bsbes  of  the  victims  were  discovered. 
i"  jts  sides  are  inscnptions  recordmg[ 


the  erection  of  the  temple  by  11.  Por- 
cius,  C.  Sextilius,  On.  Cornelius,  and  A. 
ComeUus,  Quatuor  Yiri,  at  their  OYtn 
expense.  The  cella  is  very  small,  and 
contains  nothing  but  the  pedestal  for 
a  statue ;  its  pavement  is  in  coloured 
marbles.  In  the  open  area  were  found 
the  marble  statues  of  Venus  and  the 
Hermaphrodite,  of  the  Faun,  with  the 
heads  of  Venus  and  the  Diana  in  bronze, 
now  in  the  Museum,  and  a  mosaic 
border  of  great  beauty.  In  a  room, 
supposed  to  be  the  apartment  of  the 
priest,  was  a  picture  of  the  infant  Bac- 
chus and  Silenus  playing  on  the  lyre. 
An  inscription  foimd  among  the  ruins 
records  that  Marcus  Holconius  Kufus, 
and  Caius  Egnatius  Posthumus,  duum- 
virs, had  purchased,  by  a  decree  of 
the  Decuriones,  for  3000  sesterces,  a 
private  wall  as  high  as  the  roof,  be- 
longing to  the  Colony  of  Veneria  Cor- 
nelia (1817). 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
from  the  entrance  to  the  Temple  of 
Venus  is 

*Th€  Basilica,  220  ft.  long  and 
80  broad,  occupying  the  S.W.  angle 
of  the  Forum.  It  is  approached  by  a 
vestibule,  entered  from  the  portico  of 
the  Forum,  and  still  retaining  the 
grooves  in  the  outer  piers  by  which 
it  was  closed  with  doors  lowered  from 
above.  From  the  vestibule  a  flight  of 
steps  leads  into  the  interior  by  five  en- 
trances. The  central  area  was  open,  and 
was  surrounded  by  a  gallery  supported 
by  a  range  of  28  fluted  Ionic  columns 
of  large  size,  built  of  brick  and  tufa, 
covered  with  stucco,  and  forming  a 
colonnade  or  aisle  below,  along  the  sides 
of  the  building.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  stucco,  painted  in  squares  in  imi- 
tation of  coloured  marbles,  -having  a 
corresponding  number  of  fluted  Ionic 
pilasters.  At  the  end  of  the  building, 
elevated  on  abasement  and  decorated 
with  six  columns,  is  the  Tribunal  for 
the  Prsetors  or  Judges,  with  a  vault 
beneath,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  dungeon  in  which  the  criminals 
before  trial  were  confined,  and  with 
which  there  was  a  communication  from 
above.    In  front  of  the  Tribune,  bC"* 
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tween  the  two  centre  columnB  of  the 
peristyle,  is  a  square  pedestal  which  sup- 
ported a  bronze  statue,  of  which  nothing 
was  found  but  the  legs.  The  remains 
of  two  other  pedestals  are  seen  at  the 
sides,  at  the  entrances,  and  in  front  of 
the  portico ;  the  sites  of  fountains  arc 
also  traceable.  The  payement  was  en- 
tirely wanting  when  the  building  was 
discoyered,  haying  eyidently  been  ro- 
moyed  after  the  eruption ;  in  fact,  the 
whole  ediiieo  bore  marks  of  haying 
been  rifled,  probably  not  for  the  pur- 
poses of  plunder,  but  for  the  recoyery  of 
the  pubhc  records  it  contained.  Both 
the  inner  and  the  outer  walls  present 
numerous  inscriptions,  now  mostly 
e£faced,  some  in  red  paint,  and  some 
merely  scratched  with  a  sliarp  point. 
One  of  them  announces  that  C.  Pu- 
midius  Bipilus  was  here  on  the  nones 
of  October,  during  the  Consulate  of 
M.  M.  Lepidus  and  Q.  L.  Catulus ;  78 
B.C.,  the  year  of  Sylla's  death.  Other 
inscriptions  appear  to  be  announce- 
ments of  public  games ;  one  of  them 
giyes  notice  that  the  gladiator  Festus 
Ampliatus,  whose  name  occurs  on  the 
Tomb  of  Scaurus,  will  contend  for  the 
second  time  on  May  17.  Among  the 
inscriptions  scribbled  under  the  portico 
were  some  yerses  from  Oyid's  Art  of 
Loye ;  and  a  yery  singular  one  published  | 
by  Dr.  Wordsworth  on  the  inconye- 
niences  of  hot  baths  to  persons  about 
to  enter  the  married  state  (1817). 

Behind  the  Basilica,  and  extending 
to  the  Sea  Gkite,  and  to  the  entrance 
from  the  rly.,  is  a  considerable  area, 
which  appears  to  haye  been  built 
upon  after  the  first  earthquake,  A.D.  63, 
constructions  in  progress  haying  been 
discoyered  on  it.  A  part  of  this  space 
is  raised  on  arched  substructions  to 
obyiate  the  inequalities  of  the  ground, 
in  one  of  which  the  Museum  has 
been  placed.  There  are  considerable 
substructions  in  opus  reticulatum  here- 
abouts. It  was  here  that  the  Gold 
Lamp,  weighing  3  lbs.,  now  in  the 
Museum,  was  dug  out,  in  March  1863. 

Following  a  path  along  the  S.  side 
of  the  Basihca  at  a  few  dozen  of  paces, 
we  arriyo  at 


The  Houses  qf  ChoMpUmnet^  so  called 
fr^m  the  French  Q^neral  by  whom  they 
were  exoayated.  They  are  good  specimens 
of  the  less  pretentious  dwellings  of  this 
ancient  city.  One  of  them  has  a  cayss- 
dium  of  considerable  elegance,  and  the 
other  has  an  atrium,  the  columns  of 
whicli  were  originally  fluted,  but  were 
subsequently  renoyated  by  coloured 
stucco.  In  the  centre  of  the  oaysD- 
dium  of  that  farthest  from  the  Forum 
is  a  liandsome  marble  impluyium,  and 
some  good  specimens  of  mosaic  paye- 
ment under  the  portico  surrounding 
it.  Tlio  peristyle,  wliich  surrounds 
a  small  garden,  has  soyeral  openings 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting  a  series 
of  subterranean  chambers  or  collars ; 
these  underground  apartments  were 
entered  by  an  inclined  passage  from 
the  street,  and  by  a  flight  of  steps 
from  the  peristyle.  One  of  the  dweU- 
ing  apartments  still  retains  traces 
its  arabesques  and  medallions;  but 
the  paintings  haye  long  disappeared. 
Four  female  skeletons  were  discoyered, 
with  numerous  gold  bracelets  and  other 
articles  of  jewellery.  From  tlie  back  of 
those  houses  there  is  a  fine  view  oyer  the 
green  hUls  behind  Castellammare  and 
StabiflB  and  towards  the  sea  (1799). 

Entering  the  Forum  from  these 
houses  or  the  Basilica  we  reach 

The  Curia  and  Mra/rium,  at  tlio 
S.  extremity  of  the  Forum,  3  halls 
of  nearly  equal  size,  and  presenting  no 
difierence  of  construction,  being  in  ex- 
cellent brickwork,  except  that  the  central 
one  has  a  square  recess  and  the  remains 
of  a  raised  basement  at  the  end,  wliile 
those  at  the  sides  haye  apsides  or  circular 
recesses.  The  central  hall,  from  the  nu- 
merous coins  found  in  it,  is  supposed 
to  haye  been  the  JErarium  or  rublio 
Treasury  j  the  others  were  probably  the 
Curia  or  Courts  for  the  meetings  of 
the  Mimicipal  Magistrates  (1814). 

At  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Forum, 
forming  the  comer  of  the  Str.  dell' 
Abbondanza  (Street  of  Abimdance),  is 
a  large  square  building  called  the 

Fuhlio  School  of  Vema^  a  nameeiyen 
it  (but?)  from  aiv  m%CTV5\I\w\.iav^^ 
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liciting  votes  for  Ccelius  Capella,  as  the 
Buumyir  of  Justice. 

At  the  opposite  comer  of  the  street, 
forming  part  of  the  E.  side  of  the 
Forum,  is 

*The  Crypto-Torticus  of  jEumachia^ 
or  the  Chalddicum,  a  large  enclosure 
in  the  form  of  a  basilica,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  Exchange  of  the  cloth- 
workers.  It  had  two  entrances,  one  from 
the  Street  of  Abundance,  the  principal 
one  from  the  Forum.    The  latter  had  a 
portico  of  18  columns ;  the  entrance  was 
closed  in  the  centre  by  folding  doors, 
of  which  the  sockets  and  bolt-holes  are 
still  visible  in  the  marble.    This  was 
flanked  by  two  circular  recesses,  and 
these  agam  by  raised  platforms,  the 
stairs  to  which  still  remain,  for  the 
purpose,  probably,  of  haranguing  the 
people.    The  interior  was  divided  into 
a  Ifurge  area,  130  ft.  by  65,  surrounded 
by  a  double  gallery,  a  portico  of  48 
columns  of  white  marble  of  beautiful 
workmanship,  very  few  of  which  have 
been  found ;  a  chalcidicum  or  enclosed 
apartment  at  the  extremity  of  the  area; 
at  the   end   is  a  semicircular   recess 
which  contained  a  statue  of  Concord ; 
and  a  crypto-porticus,  entered  from  the 
side  street,  in  which  walls  pierced  with 
windows  have  replaced   the   columns 
usually  seen  in  the  interior.     These 
walls  are  painted  in  panels,  red  and 
yellow,  with  representations  of  flower- 
borders  at  the  base.    Behind  the  apse 
of  the  Chalcidicum,  in  a  niche  in  the 
centre  of  the  wall  of  the  crypto-por- 
ticus,  entered  from  the  Street  of  Abun- 
dance, stands  a  copy  of  the  original 
statue  (now  at  Naples)  of  the  public 
priestess   Eumachia,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion recording  that  it  was  erected  to  her 
by  the  corporation  of  cloth-scourers. 
On  the  architrave  over  the  side  entrance 
is  anotherinscription,  recordingthe  erec- 
tion of  the  Chalcidicum,  crypt,  and  por- 
tico of  Concordia  Augusta  and  Piety, 
by  Eumachia  the  priestess,  daughter  of 
Lucius,  in  her  own  name  and  that  of  her 
son,  M.  Numistrus  Fronto,  and  at  her 
expenBB.   This  is  a  repetition  of  a  larger 
inscription   which  was  affixed  to  the 
^nt  of  the  bmldmg,  but  was  found  \  of  tYieefutrwice  wee  ^©^'2»x^^V>x%\^\^^ 


broken  into  fragments.  tJnder  the' 
staircase  leading  to  the  upper  gallery 
was  a  Thermopoliumy  in  which  one  of 
the  most  interesting  bronze  urns,  re- 
sembling a  Russian  samovar,  in  the 
Museum,  was  discovered.  The  entire 
building  appears  to  have  suflbred 
severely  from  the  earthquake  of  A.D.  63, 
as  it  was  evidently  undergoing  repairs  at 
the  time  of  the  eruption  of  a.d.  79.  On 
the  outer  wall  of  the  crypt  towards  the 
street  was  a  notice  of  a  gladiatorial 
show,  and  an  inscription  recording  that 
the  goldsmiths  invoked  C.  Cuspius 
Pansa  the  ^dile  (1821). 

The  next  building  on  the  same  side 
of  the  Forum  is 

The  Temple  of  Quirimis  or  ofMercury^ 
though  neither  of  these  names  rests  on 
any  good  authority,  the  former  being 
given  to  it  from  an  inscription  found 
in  the  Forum  recording  the  deiflcation 
of  Komulus  as  Quirinus,  and  the  latter 
because  Vitruvius  says  that  the  Temple 
of  Mercury  should  be  in  the  Forum. 
It  is  a  small  temple,  occupying  a  space 
57  ft.  6  in.  by  55ft.  7  in.  It  stands  upon 
a  basement  and  is  approached  by  a  nar- 
row vestibule,  with  steps  on  each  side 
leading  to  the  platform  of  the  cella,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  an  altar  of  white 
marble  with  bas-reliefs  representing  a 
sacrifice  on  one  side  and  the  sacrificial 
implements  on  the  others.  The  prin- 
cipal figure  on  the  bas-reUef  in  front, 
and  behind  the  priest,  was  Ions  sup- 
posed to  be  Cicero.  The  wafis  are 
divided  into  long  compartments  by 
pilasters.  Adjoining  the  building  were 
the  apartments  for  the  priests,  in 
one  of  which  niunerous  amphorte  were 
found.  This  edifice,  which  is  now 
enclosed  by  iron  gates,  has  been 
converted  into  a  repository  of  ob- 
jects foimd  in  the  excavations,  mar- 
bles, weights,  amphorse,  many  of  which 
will  interest  the  visitor,  especially 
the  roof  decorations  in  terracotta,  &c. 
&c.  (1817-18). 

Next  adjoining  this  temple  is 

The  Curia  or  Setiaculumf  a  large 
semicircular  hall  with  a  portico  of  Ionic 
colxmmB  of  white  marble.    On  each  side 
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In  the  centre  of  the  area  is  an  altar, 
and  at  the  end  a  recess  with  a  seat 
for  the  decurionSj  who  are  supposed  to 
have  held  their  public  sittings  here 
(1818). 

Contiguous  stands  a  large  building 
called 

*The  Temple  of  Augustus^  or  the  Pan- 
theon,  or  the  Jlouse  of  the  Augustals, 
In  front  of  the  builduig,  under  the 
portico  of  the  Forum,  are  7  shops, 
perhaps  the  Tabemce  Argentari»  or 
Shops  of  the  monev'changers ;  the  pe- 
destals of  some  of  the  tables  remain. 
This  building,  the  destination  of  which 
has  very  much  puzzled  antiquaries, 
is  a  spacious  edifice  with  entrances 
in  three  of  its  sides,  the  principal  one 
from  the  Forum  being  decorated  with 
fluted  Corinthian  white  marble  columns 
and  pedestals  for  statues.  The  columns 
of  the  portico  had  been  thrown  down 
by  the  earthquake,  and  were  under  "re- 
pair at  the  time  of  the  eruption.  It 
consists  on  the  inside  of  an  open  atrium 
120  ft.  by  90,  with  12  pedestals  placed 
in  a  circle  round  an  altar,  which  pro- 
bably supported  statues  of  the  Dii 
Consewtea;  but  as  no  statues  were 
found,  it  is  supposed  that  they  were 
removed  after  the  eruption.  The  back 
of  the  building  is  divided  into  three 
compartments,  of  which  the  central  is 
subdivided  into  niches,  in  which  were 
found  the  statues  of  Livia  as  a 
priestess,  and  of  her  son  Drusus,  now 
in  the  Museum,  here  replaced  by  casts. 
A  statue  of  Augustus  is  supposed  to 
have  stood  near  them,  as  an  arm  hold- 
ing a  globe  was  found  in  this  part  of 
the  building.  The  extensive  compart- 
ment on  the  rt.  is  the  Triclinium, 
being  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  Pompeii, 
having  paintmgs  on  the  walls,  repre- 
senting Bomufus  and  Bemus  suckled 
by  the  wolf;  the  corresponding  com- 
partment on  tlie  1.  contains  a  raised 
platform,  over  which  is  a  niche  for  a 
statue ;  before  it  stands  an  altar  covered 
with  a  slab  of  lava,  as  appears  to  have 
been  generally  the  case,  to  resist  the 
action  of  the  fire  during  the  sacrifices 
burned  upon  them.  On  the  S.  side  j 
oi  the  bmlding  are  12  open  recesses,  t 


supposed  to  be  the  chambers  of  the 
Augustals,  and  the  holes  for  rafters 
prove  that  there  were  similar  rooms 
over  them.  The  inner  walls  of  the 
building  appear  to  have  been  richly 
decorated.  Among  the  paintings  found 
here  may  be  mentioned. — Ulysses  in 
disguise  meeting  Penelope  on  his 
return  to  Ithaca,  lo  and  Epaphus, 
Latona  and  her  children,  Ethra  and 
Theseus,  the  Cupids  making  bread, 
donkeys  working  the  corn-mills,  and 
various  articles  of  food,  such  as 
lobsters,  game,  fruit,  wine,  &c.  The 
picture  of  the  female  painter  herself 
holding  her  palette  and  brushes,  is  at 
Naples.  Kear  the  entrance  from  the 
Forum,  an  Emperor  seated  on  a  pHe 
of  armour,  and  Boman  galleys,  sup- 
posed to  allude  to  the  victory  of 
Augustus  at  Actium.  Near  the  N. 
entrance  was  found  a  box  containing 
a  massive  gold  ring  with  an  in- 
tagUo,  41  silver  and  1036  bronze  coins. 
The  culinary  paintings  at  this  en- 
trance, and  the  large  collection  of  fish- 
bones and  .other  fragments  of  food 
found  in  the  drain  in  the  centre,  seem 
to  show  that  the  building,  or,  at  any 
rate,  a  pu^  of  it,  was  devoted  to  ban- 
queting as  well  as  to  religious  pur- 
poses (1818). 

Opposite  the  Forum  entrance  to 
the  Temple  of  Augustus  is 

Tite  Temple  of  Jvpiter,  an  im- 
posing building  on  an  elevated  base- 
ment at  the  N.  end  of  the  Forum,  oc- 
cupying the  finest  site  in  the  city,  and 
from  its  elevated  position  commanding 
a  magnificent  view  over  Vesuvius,  the 
plain  of  the  Samo,  and  the  Apenninefii 
that  encircle  it.  It  is  biult  of  brick 
and  volcanic  tu&,  covered  with  white 
stucco,  and  at  the  time  the  city  was 
buried  it  was  in  course  of  restoration 
fr^m  the  effects  of  the  earthquake  of 
A.D.  63.  The  entrance  is  approached  by 
a  flight  of  steps,  flanked  by  pedestals 
for  colossal  statues.  Exclusive  of  these 
steps  the  building  is  100  ft.  long  and 
43  ft.  wide.  In  front  was  a  square 
vestibule  with  a  portico  of  fluted  Co- 
rinthian colunms,  six  in  front  and 
three  at  each  side,  which  ax^  ^vsjh^^^^ 
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from  thetr  diameter  of  3  ft.  8  in^  to 
iunre  been  nearij  40  ft.  in  he^ht.  The 
interior  of  the  cella,  42  ft.  bj  28,  is 
bordered  on  each  side  by  a  row  of  eight 
Ionic  oolnmns,  which  appear  to  hare 
been  surmounted  bj  a  second  range, 
enclosing  a  gallerj,  and  supporting  the 
roo^  as  in  man  j  of  the  ancient  basilicas. 
The  walls  were  painted,  the  predominant 
colour  being  red.  The  parement  was  of 
marble,  arranged  in  the  diamond  pat- 
tern in  the  centre,  with  black  and  white 
mosaic  on  either  side.  The  door-sill 
retains  the  holes  for  the  bolts  of  the 
doors.  At  the  "N.  end  of  the  cella  are 
three  small  chambers,  behind  which  are 
the  remains  of  a  staircase  which  led 
probably  to  a  gallery  aboTe  (1816-17). 

At  th(B  S.W.  end  of  the  basement  of 
this  temple  are  the  ruins  of  a  brick 
arch,  thought  by  some  to  be  triumphal, 
but  which  probably  merely  served  to 
close  the  Forum  at  that  end. 

At  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  Forum, 
opposite  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  are 

!%€  Prisonsj  narrow  dungeons  with- 
out light,  except  what  might  be  ad- 
mitted through  the  iron  bars  of  the 
doors.  Seyeral  skeletons  were  found 
in  them,  some  having  the  leg-bones 
encircled  with  the  iron  shackles,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  Museum.  Close  to 
the  prisons,  a  large  square  room 
has  been  cleared  out,  and  several 
houses  excavated  behind  and  in  the 
block  extending  &om  the  rear  of  the 
Temple  of  Venus ;  in  one  Of  which  are 
some  good  paintings  of  Mercury  and 
SilvanuB,  with  several  inscriptions,  es- 
pecially of  the  family  of  the  Cassillii 
(1816). 

Next  to  the  Prisons,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Forum,  continuing  m  the  direc- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Venus,  is 

2%c  Public  Qranary^  a  long  narrow 
building,  in  a  niche  adjoining  which 
was  found  a  Table  of  Measures  for 
com,  oil,  and  wine.  This  curious 
monument,  now  in  the  Naples  Museum, 
was  placed  here  by  the  Duumvirs  in 
accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  Decu- 
rions  (1816). 

We  now  pass  out  of  the  Forum  at 
its  northern  end^  beneath  a 


Triumphal  Arch,  built  of  brick  and 
lava,  covered  with  slabs  of  marble, 
and  still  retaining  its  massive  pLers ;  each 
decorated  with  two  fluted  Corinthian 
columns,  with  square  niches  between 
them,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
contained  statues  and  fountains.  It 
is  probable  that  this  was  also  sur- 
mounted by  an  equestrian  bronze  statue. 
Large  stones  are  placed  across  the  street 
under  this  arch,  showing  how  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Forum  were  closed,  as 
we  may  also  see  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Street  of  Abundance,  to  wheeled  vehi- 
cles (1823). 

The  street  on  the  1.  contains  two 
shops,  called  the  Milk  Shop  and 
the  School  of  Gladiators  from  in- 
scriptions over  their  doorways.  That 
on  the  rt.  is  the  Str.  degli  Augiistali. 

In  a  straight  line  from  the  arch  is 
the  Street  of  the  Forum,  200  ft.  long 
and  22  ft.  wide,  with  a  foot  causeway, 
and  bordered  by  shops,  apparently 
of  a  superior  class.  In  some  of 
them  have  been  placed  large  oil- 
jars,  dug  out  in  excavations  near  the 
Samo.  In  one  house  were  found  articles 
in  glass  and  bronze,  bells,  inkstands, 
money-boxes,  dishes,  steelyards,  &c., 
and  a  skeleton  of  a  man  in  the  act 
of  escaping  with  60  coins,  a*  small  plate, 
and  a  saucepan  of  silver;  two  other 
skeletons  were  found  in  the  street.  In 
another  house  were  found,  in  1845, 
in  a  large  room  on  the  ground-floor, 
various  articles  of  office  furniture,  with 
marble  weights  and  coins  of  Galba 
and  Vespasian  (1823). 

At  the  end  of  the  Street  of  the 
Forum  is  a  Quadrivium,  formed  by  its 
junction  with  the  Streets  of  the  Therm», 
of  Mercury,  and  of  Fortune.  At  this 
point  are  the  remains  of  a  Triumphal 
Arch,  on  which  stood  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Nero,  now  in  the  Naples 
Musemn,  forming  a  grand  entrance  to 
the  Street  of  Mercury,  and  corre- 
sponding with  the  other  arch  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Forum. 

.On  the  rt.  hand  side,  forming  the 
comer  of  the  Streets  of  the  Forum  and 
of  Fortune,  is 

^The  Temple  of  Fortuna  Augusta^ 
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a  small  Corinthian  temple,  erected,  as 
tlio  inscription  tells  us,  by  Marcus 
d?ullius,  a  Duumvir  of  Justice,  supposed 
to  be  a  member  of  Cicero's  family.  The 
steps  in  front  are  broken  by  a  low  wall  or 
podium  supporting  an  altar,  which  was 
protected  by  an  iron  railing,  the  re* 
mains  of  which  are  still  visible.     The 

Eortico  had  four  marble  columns  in 
'ont  and  two  at  the  sides ;  but  they 
had  either  been  removed  after  the  erup* 
tion  or  destroyed  by  the  earthquake 
which  preceded  it,  as  no  trace  of  them 
was  found.  The  cella  is  square.  Be- 
hind the  altar  is  a  semicircular  niche, 
containing  a  receptacle  for  the  statue 
in  the  form  of  a  small  Corinthian 
temple.  '  In  the  cella  was  found  a 
female  statue  with  the  face  sawed  off, 
no  doubt  one  of  the  ready-made  figures 
which  were  sold  in  this  state  by  the 
Koman  sculptors,  in  order  that  the 
features  of  any  particular  goddess  might 
be  added  at  pleasure.  Aiiother  statue 
found  here,  and  supposed  to  bo  of  a 
member  of  Cicero's  family,  was  a 
ftdl-sized  figure  wearing  the  toga  of 
the  Eoman  magistracy,  and  interest- 
ing as  having  been  painted  with  the 
costly  dye,  a  mixture  of  purple  and 
violet,  which  was  in  the  earlier  period 
of  the  Empire  the  colour  peculiar  to  the 
higher  order  of  magistrates  and  priests 
(1823). 

We  now  turn  to  the  1.  down  the 
Str.  delle  Terme,  or  Street  of  the 
Baths,  and  at  the  2nd  door  on  the  1. 
enter 

*The  Old  ThermcB  or  Fublic  Baths. 
— This  estabUshment  is  of  considerable 
extent,  and  has  a  frontage  towards  3 
streets.  An  inscription  in  the  court,  on 
the  rt.  of  the  entrance,  in  great  part 
effaced,  recorded  the  dedication  of  the 
baths  at  the  expense  of  Grnseus  Alifius 
Nigidius  Majus,  and  the  games  and  en- 
tertainments which  took  place  in  honour 
of  the  event  in  the  amphitheatre, 
combats  of  animals  and  gladiators, 
scattering  perfumes,  and  the  luxury 
of  an  awning,  vela  erunt,  being  espe- 
cially mentioned.  As  Nero's  inter- 
diction of  theatrical  amusements  did 
not  expire  till  the  year  69,  it  is  in- 


ferred from  tliis  inscription  that  the 
dedication  took  place  but  a  short 
time  before  the  destruction  of  the 
city.  The  Thermss  are  divided  into  3 
portions ;  the  1st  containing  the  fur- 
naces and  store  for  fuel,  the  2nd  the 
baths  for  men,  the  3rd  those  for  women. 
The  same  furnaces  heated  both  divi* 
sions,  and  wore  suppUed  with  water 
from  a  reservoir  at  a  short  distance, 
the  pipes  being  carried  across  the  street 
upon  the  Arch,  in  which  their  remains 
are  still  visible.  Each  set  of  baths  was 
paved  throughout  with  white  and  black 
marble,  and  arranged  on  the  same  plan, 
consisting  of  an  unrobing  room,  a  cold, 
a  warm,  and  a  vapour  bath.  Those 
for  the  men  are  the  largest  and  most 
elegant.  A  vestibule,  or  atrium,  sur- 
rounded by  a  portico,  reached  from 
the  Vicolo  delle  Terme,  by  a  corri- 
dor or  prothyrum  in  which  500  terra- 
cotta lamps  were  found,  leads  into  the 
unrobing  room,  apodyierittm^  or  spolia- 
torium^  an  oblong  chamber,  with  holes 
in  the  wall  for  pegs  on  which  the 
clothes  were  hung,  and  with  stone  seats 
on  three  of  its  sides.  The  roof  was 
vaulted,  and  lighted  at  one  end  by  a 
window  containing  a  single  pane  of 
glass  3  ft.  8  in.  broad,  2  ft.  8  in.  high, 
fragments  of  which  were  found  upon 
the  floor.  Underneath  this  window,  in  a 
recess,  is  a  large  bearded  mask,  in  stucco, 
with  tritons  and  water  nymphs  on  each 
side  of  it.  The  roof  was  painted. 
Beneath  the  cornice  is  an  arabesque 
frieze  in  reUef  on  a  red  and  blue  ground, 
composed  of  griffons,  chimseras,  vases, 
and  lyres  resting  on  two  dolphins.  At 
one  end  of  this  room  is  a  small  cham- 
ber, supposed  to  be  a  wardrobe.  At  the 
opposite  extremity  is  the  circular  cold 
bath,  or  JHffidarium,  a  circular  cham- 
ber in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  the 
walls  stuccoed  and  painted  yellow, 
with  a  bell-shaped  roof;  which  was  ap- 
parently painted  blue,  and  lighted  by  a 
window  near  the  top,  and  with  four 
large  semicircular  niches  in  the  walls. 
The  cornice  is  decorated  with  reliefs  in 
stucco  on  a  red  ground,  representing 
Cupids  and  warriors  engaged  in  a 
chsuiot  and  lior&e  "WiJte.     K.  ^^saSCwsivfc^ 
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broiue  tube  brought  irater  into  the 
bath,  producmg  a  kind  of  douche.  In 
the  centre  is  the  cold  water  basin  of 
white  marble,  12  ft.  10  in.  in  diameter, 
and  2  ft.  9  in.  deep,  with  two  steps 
in  front  of  the  entrance,  and  a  low 
seat  in  the  middle.  The  warm  bath,  or 
teptdarium,  is  entered  from  the  spoUa- 
torium^  and  nearly  corresponds  with  it 
in  size.  It  has  a  raulted  ceiling  painted 
red  and  bloe^  and  covered  with  rich 
stucco  ornaments  in  medallions,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  figures  and  foliage, 
with  two  Tery  handsome  medallions  of 
Ghmjmede  borne  away  b^  the  Eagle. 
At  one  end  it  is  pierced  with  a  window 
2  ft.  6  in.  high,  lind  3  ft.  wide,  which 
consisted  of  a  bronze  frame  in  which  four 
panes  of  glass  were  fastened  by  screws, 
BO  as  to  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure. 
Below  the  cornice  of  the  roof  the  wall, 
which  is  painted  red,  is  divided  into 
numerous  niches  by  terracotta  figures 
of  Atlases  or  Telamones,  which  appear 
to  have  been  covered  with  stucco  and 
painted.  The  niches  are  supposed  to 
nave  held  the  oil  vessels  and  the  perfumes 
of  the  bathers.  Along  the  sides  of  the 
room  were  bronze  benches,  three  of 
which  may  be  still  seen  behind  the 
bronze  brazier,  standing  upon  legs  in 
imitation  of  those  of  a  cow,  an  allusion 
probably  to  the  person  whose  name  is 
inscribed  on  them,  3f.  Nigidius  Vac- 
cula,  P.  8,  At  the  end  of  the  room  is 
a  large  bronze  brazier,  7  ft.  long  and 
2}  ft.  wide,  lined  with  iron,  but  having 
bronze  bars  to  support  the  charcoal ;  on 
the  fVont  is  the  figure  of  a  cow  in 
high  relief.  From  this  chamber  we 
pass  into  the  vapour- bath,  or  caldarium^ 
the  length  of^  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  precept  of  Vitruvius,  is  twice 
its  width.  It  terminates  at  one  end 
in  a  semicircular  niche,  containing  a 
marble  basin  or  lahrum  5}  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, which  held  the  warm  water  for 
ablutions;  around  its  rim  is  an  in- 
scription, in  bronze  letters,  recording 
its  erection  at  the  public  expense,  and 
by  order  of  the  Decurions,  by  Gnseus 
Melissseus  Aper,  and  Marcus  Staius 
Buflis,  duumvirs  of  justice,  at  the  cost  of 
750  sesterces  (about  61.),   At  the  other 


end  of  the  chamber  it  the  oblong  hot 
iMth,  12  ft  in  length  and  about  2  ft. 
deep,  of  white  marble.  The  ceiling 
is  composed  of  transverse  fluting; 
the  cornice  is  supported  by  fluted 
painted  pilasters.  The  temperature 
of  the  room  was  regpcdated  by  three 
windows  over  the  niche  of  the  vase ; 
these  were  closed  with  plates  of  bronze, 
by  means  of  chains.  The  walls  and 
floor  are  hollow,  so  as  to  have 
allowed  hot  air  to  circulate  fi-edy 
from  the  furnaces,  which,  as  well  as 
a  large  reservoir  for  supplying  the 
baths  with  water,  may  still  be  exa- 
mined in  situ  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
building  (1824). 

The  Women's  Baths  are  on  the  other 
side  of  the  furnaces,  at  the  If.W.  angle 
of  the  building,  and  entered  from  the 
Street  of  the  Thermse;  they  are  arranged 
on  the  same  general  plan  'as  those  for 
the  men,  consisting  of  a  spoliarium 
reached  from  the  street,  a  tepidarium, 
and  a  caldariiun,  and  are  decorated  in 
the  same  manner,  but  are  not  so  large 
and  have  been  nearly  entirely  destroy^ 
Among  the  objects  discovered  in  the 
rooms  here  were  a  money-box  and  a 
surgeon's  catheter. 

A  short  distance  farther  down  the 
street  from  the  entrance  to  the  baths 
is  situated  on  the  rt. 

*Th€  Souse  of  the  Tragic  Poet, 
called  also  the  House  of  Homer  and  of 
the  Cave  Canem,  one  of  the  smallest 
but  most  elegant  private  dwellings 
in  Pompeii.  When  it  was  first  dis- 
covered, it  became  celebrated  through- 
out Europe  for  the  variety  and  beauty 
of  its  paintings;  but  most  of  its 
treasures  have  now  been  removed  to 
the  Naples  Museum.  From  one  of  these 
paintings  representing  a  male  figure 
reading  from  a  scroll,  and  from  the 
mosaic  of  the  Choragus  instructing  the 
actors,  the  house  has  been  called  that  of 
the  Tragic  Poet.  The  large  number  of 
rings,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  chains,  and 
ornamental  jewelleiy  in  gold,  coins  and 
other  articles  in  silver,  portable  stoves 
and  lamps  in  bronze,  which  were  found 
in  it,  should  rather  have  suggested  that 
it  was  the  house  of  a  silversmith.    Ex- 
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ianuJly,  the  lower  part  preBenU  to  the 
■treet  a  dead  nail  diTided  into  iquore 
panels  painted  red;  the  upper  floor 
had  windows  opening  on  the  Btreet  Si 
ft.  above  the  pavement,  and  measuring 
8  ft.  by  2.  The  door  turned  on  pivots, 
the  bronze  soukete  of  which  still  remain. 
On  the  floor  of  the  threshold  waa  the 
moauo  of  a  dog  chained,  with  the 
inioription  Cave  Canem,  '"Ware  Dog," 
now  in  the  Museum  at  Naples. 
Ihe  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  which 
is  much  the  same  in  all  the  houses  of 
Pompeii,  will  be  best  understood  b;  a 
n&renoe  to  the  plan  of  the  bouse  of 
Fansa,  and  the  description  of  its 
interior.  This  houae  is  remarkable 
for  having  its  walls  decorated 
with    an  unusual    number    of    good 


cipal  apartments,  were  covered  with 
paintings,  and  many  of  the  rooms 
were  paved  with  mosaics.  One  of  the 
walls  of  the  principal  apartment  ia 
divided  into  squares  by  perpendicular 
lines  decorated  with  festoons  and  arab- 
esques, and  supporting  a  rich  &ieze 
repreeenting  a  Combat  of  (Creels  and 
Amazons.  In  one  of  the  larger 
rooms  opening  out  of  the  inner  court 
is  a  good  black  and  white  mosaic  of 
fishes,  with  a  painting  of  Leda  present- 
mg  to  her  husband,  Castor,  Pollux,  and 
Helen,  as  new-bom  birds  in  their 
nest.  !From  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
ground  near  the  house,  it  is  certain  that 
search  had  been  made  after  the  erup- 
tion for  the  treasures  it  oontained. 
This  is  the  house  represented  by 
Bulwer,  in  'The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,'  ag  the  house  of  GlaUCUS 
<lB24-26). 

Continuing  along  the  Street  of  the 
Baths,  and  crossing  the  end  of  the 
Str.  fnUonica,  we  oome  to,  on  the  rt., 

*TIk  Bouteof  Pania,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  interasting  taan- 
siouB  in  Pompeii.  It  occupies  an 
entire  insula,  being  Burcounoed  by 
Btreets,  and  coven  an  area  of  SOO  ft. 
bj  120.  (As  it  gives  a  better  idea 
of  a  Pompdan  house  than  perhaps 
.  [S.  nalyj 


any  other,  we  have  anneied  a  ground* 
plan  of  it.)  The  sides  of  the  ground- 
floor  along  the  3  streets  are  oooupied 
entirely  by  shops,  which  we  havs 
Cioero  s  authority  for    deaoribing   ■■ 


of  the  raott  lucrative  kindi  of 
property  in  Boman  times.  One  of 
these  shops  (24)  appears,  &om  the 
communication  between ,  it  and  the 
mansion,  to  have  been  tW'\|TCi^^^ii^ai^ 
ovra,  pTobaWj  toi   ^"ha  »^  •*  ■eta 
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produce  of  his  estates;  another  (26,  ings  still  remain  representing  the  Lares^ 
is  a  bakehouse  of  the  usual  character,  personified  by  two  serpents  on  each 
with  the  inscription  Sic  habita,  side  of  an  litar,  surrounded  by  the 
felicUas;  in  the  centre  are  3  mills  (a),  elements  of  a  dinner,  a  pig  for  roasting, 
and  near  them  a  larse  table  (5) ;  the  a  ham,  a  string  of  mullets,  a  spitted 
entrance  to  the  oven  {J)  is  flanked  by  eel,  a  boar's  head,  thrushes,  &c.  An 
three  large  vases,  and  in  the  left-hand  opening  leads  from  the  kitchen  into  (19), 
comer  is  a  kneading  trough  (c),  with  which  was  probably  a  servants*  haU, 
two  coppers  placed  over  furnaces,  with  an  entrance  from  the  outside. 
The  principal  entrance  to  the  mansion  Besides  the  shops  already  referred  to, 
is  decorated  with  two  Corinthian  pilas-  there  were  others  in  front  (23,  25)  and 
ters,and  paved  in  mosaic.  On  the  wall  at  the  sides  (29,  30,  31,  32).  The  entire 
near  it  were  painted  in  red  letters  the  building  was  rich  in  mosaic  pavements 
words  Fansam  -^d.  Paeatts  Eogat,  and  paintings,  but  nearly  all  of  them 
whence  the  name  given  to  the  house ;  have  disappeared.  In  one  of  the  bed- 
but  it  might  as  well  have  been  called  the  rooms  five  female  skeletons  were  found, 
house  of  Paratus,  the  inscription  simply  some  of  them  with  gold  ornaments, 
meaning  that  Paratus  proposes  Pansa  (1811-14). 

as  ^dile.     The  interior  presents  the  ^g  now  turn  to  the  rt.  into  the 

usual    arrangement :— On    the    inner  Consular  Street,  a  long  winding  street 

threshold  of  the  vestibulum  (a)  was  a  leading  to  the  Gate  of  Herculaneum 

mosaic  with    the    inscription    Salve;  and  the  Street  of  the  Tombs.    Atone 

this  leads  mto  the  prothyrum  (1),  and  corner  of  the  tHviumiaAThermopolium^ 

thence  into  the  atnum  or  cavadiwn  or  Tatjem,  a  shop  of  the  usual  character, 

m,  with  an  vmplumum  m  the  centre  ^th  a  counter,  upon  which   are  stiU 

(3),  m  coloured  marbles,  and  with  the  marks  of  the  vessels  that  stood  upon 

ordinary  apartments  or  sleeping-rooms  it^  covered  and  faced  with  marble,  and 

(7)  at  the  sides,  foUowed  by  the  al<B  the  walls  painted  in  blue  panels  with 

(4),  the  reception-rooms  (8),  the  tahli-  ped  borders.    In  front  of  it  is  a  Foun- 

WM»(5),  and/tmce*  (6),  opening  into  t^in,  at  the  angle  of   the  pavement, 

an  oh\ong  penstylmn  (9),  surrounded  consisting  of  a  large  square  basin, 
by  what    was  a  covered   portico    of 

16    fluted    Ionic    columns,   with    an  ^  short  distance  up  the  street  is 

open    court     contaming     flower-beds  pother  trivivm,  at  the  angle  of  which 

and  a  fish-pond  in   the  centre   (11).  ^^  ^^ 

In  the  rt.  hand  comer  of  the  peristyle  Apothecary's  Shop^  with  a  painting 

is  a  private   entrance   and  postumniy  on  the  outer  wall  of  a  large  serpent  as 

(10),  and  fartheron  a  Z»ira/yor  jpa»^r^  the  genius  loci.    Several  glasses  and 

(13),  and  beyond  that  again  the  tricli-  phials,  containing  medicinal  prepara- 

nium  (14),  occupying  nearly  the  whole  tions,  were  found  in  this  shop  (1809). 

of  one  side  of  the  peristyle.    On  the  Beyond,  on  the  1.,  is 
1.  of  the  peristyle  are  hedrooms  (12). 

The  eecus   (16)  and  fauces  (17)  lead  The    Souse   of  Folyhius,    a    large 

into  a  portico  of  two  stories  (21),  and  house  of  3  stories,  built  on  an  elevation 

thence  into  the  garden  (22),  whidi  was  sloping  towards  the  ancient  beach.  The 

half  as  large  as  the  dwelling  part  ,of  the  floor  by  which  we  enter  is  level  with 

house,  with  a  reservoir  (27)  and  tank  the  street.    It  presents  the  usual  ar- 

(28)    in    one    comer,    and    the    re-  rangement  of  a  vestibule  and  atrium 

mains  of  a  fountain  in    the    centre,  opening  on  a  terrace,  a  peristyle,  and 

To  the  rt.  of  the  eecus  is  a  cabinet  (20),  the  ordinary  private  apartments.  Under 

and  what   may  have    been  a  winter  the  terrace  are  a  bath,  a  saloon,    a 

triclinium  or  tklararium  (15).  To  the  h,  triclinium,  &c.    Beyond  them  is  a  ter« 

opening   out  of   the  peristyle,  is  the  race  overlooking  a  large   court,  sur* 

A^^cAe»  (18),  where  some  curious  paint-  rounded  by  porticos,  with  a  reservoir 
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in  the  centre.  Below  is  another  floor 
containing  the  baths,  and  the  dark  cells 
in  which  the  slaves  were  perhaps  lodged. 
Many  of  the  rooms  were  decorated  with 
mosaics  and  other  ornaments  of  great 
beauty,  but,  like  all  the  earlier  excava- 
tions on  this  side,  they  were  filled  up 
and  greatly  injured  betore  the  site  was 
opened  the  second  time  (1808-17). 
Opposite  this  house,  on  the  rt.,  is  a 

BlcujJcsmiWs  Shop,  consisting  of  two 
rooms ;  in  the  front  one  was  the  forge. 
Different  articles  of  the  owner's  calling 
were  found  here. 

Beyond,  on  the  rt.,  the 

Academy  of  Music,  so  called  because 
it  was  covered  with  paintings  repre- 
senting instruments  of  music  and 
tragic  scenes  (1810). 

Follows  on  the  rt.  a 

Public  Bakehouse,  upon  a  large 
scale,  and  of  elaborate  construction. 
It  has  a  coui't  36  ft.  by  30,  with  square 
pillars  to  support  the  roof.  Beyond 
the  court  is  the  bakehouse,  33  ft.  by 
26,  containing  four  flour-mills  of  lava. 
The  lower  part,  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
is  fixed  firmly  m  the  ground.  The 
upper,  which  is  shaped  externally  like 
the  compartments  of  an  hour-glass,  is 
hollowed  internally  into  two  cavities, 
the  one  conical  to  receive  the  com,  the 
lower  one  fitting  over  the  projection 
of  the  solid  cone  beneath.  The  upper 
part,  when  first  discovered,  had  an  iron 
framework,  with  holes  for  the  insertion 
of  wooden  bars,  to  which  asses  and 
sometimes  slaves,  as  both  Plautus  and 
Terence  describe,  were  attached,  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  it.  In  the  room 
which  is  supposed  to  have  served 
as  a  stable,  a  jawbone,  and  fragments 
of  an  ass's  skeleton,  were  found.  In 
others  were  the  ovens,  the  stone  knead- 
ing-troughs,  the  ash-pit,  the  cistern,  and 
vessels  for  holding  water.  On  one  of 
the  piers  was  a  painting  representing 
an  altar  with  the  guardian  serpents, 
and  two  birds  chasing  large  flies 
(1810). 

Crossing  the  end  of  the  Vicoletto  di 
Mercurio,  we  reach,  on  the  rt., 


*The   House    of  Sallust,    so-called 
from  the  inscription  0.  sallust,  m.f., 
painted  on   the    outer  wall,  but  for- 
merly called  the   House   of  ActcBon, 
from  a  fresco    on    the  wall    of   the 
peristylum,  is  one  of  the  largest  man- 
sions in  Pompeii.     It  occupies  a  very 
considerable  area,  and  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  streets,  the  front  of 
the  ground-floor    being   occupied    by 
shops.    When  excavated  it  bore  marks 
of  having  been  rifled  of  its  portable 
treasures    after    the    eruption.      The 
arrangement  of  the  building  and  the 
details  of  its  different  apartments  are 
much  the  same  as  in  the  other  houses 
already  described.    The  entrance-door 
is  flanked  by  pilasters  with  stucco  capi- 
tals,  one  of  which  represents  Silenus 
teaching  a  young  faun  to  play  upon 
the  pipe.     On  each  side    are    shops, 
one  lor  the   sale  of  oil;    the  atrium 
has  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  and  an 
impluvium.     Sinrounding  are  highly- 
decorated   apartments,    one  of  which 
serves  as  an  ante-chamber  to  a  hall  on 
the  1.,  supposed  to  have  been  a  winter 
triclinium.     The  tablinum  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  atrium  opens  on  a  portico 
of  fluted  Doric  columns,  which  borders 
a  garden-ground,  70  ft.  by  20,  the  cen- 
tre of  which  was  paved,  the  flowers 
being  arranged  in  boxes.    The  walls 
were  painted  to  represent  trellis-work, 
creepers,  birds,  and  fountains.    In  one 
comer  is  a  summer  triclinium,  with  a 
round  table  of  marble  in  the  middle 
and  apertures    above   for    the   beams 
of  the  trellis.    The  walls  were  painted 
with  a  frieze  at  the  top,  representing 
the  eata,bles  used  at  a  feast,  but  every 
trace  of  this  painting  has  perished.    In 
the  other  comer  of  the  garden  is  a 
small  stove  for  heating  water,  supposed 
to  mark  the  position  of  a  bath.     On 
the  rt.  of  the  atrium  is  what  has  been 
called  a  Venereum,  or  more  properly 
a  ChfneccBum — the  hareem,  in  fact,  or 
women's   apartments.     It  consists  of 
a  small  coiu^,  surrounded  by  a  portico 
of   octagonal    columns,    a    sacrarium 
dedicated    to    Diana,    two    sleeping- 
rooms  at  the  sides  with  windows  look- 
ing   into    the  court,   a  triclixvvwscv^  ^ 
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kitchen,  a  wMor-cknet,  and  s  lUir- 
ewe  leading  to  a  terrace  abare  the 
portico.  Ererr  pait  ia  elaboraielj  de- 
corated, and  the  paintinga  are  appro- 
priately eipreaiiye  of  the  lUiea  to  whieii 
the  apaitiaent<  were  applied.  The  walla 
of  the  court  are  punt«d  blacb  with  rich 
gilt  omamentB ;  the  colnmna  are  bright 
led.  The  aleeping-rooma  cootain  pic- 
turea  of  Mars,  Venus,  and  Cupid,  and 
the  entire  wail  at  the  back  of  the  court 
is  coTered  with  a  large  painting,  repre- 
aenting  the  etor;  of  Diana  and  AcCoon. 
In  the  adjainiiig  lane  wae  foaad  the 
ikeleton  of  a  joung  female ;  ihe  had 
four  ring!  on  one  of  her  fingers,  set 
with  preciOQS  stones  ;  five  gold  brace- 
lets, two  earrings,  and  thirtj-two  pieces 
of  monej  vers  Ijing  near  her.  Close 
at  hand  were  found  the  skeletons  of 
three  other  females,  who  were  probably 
her  attendant*  (1809). 

'Hie  next  door,  at  the  angle  of  the 
house  of  Salluat,  leads  to  a 

Saker'i  Shop,  containing  3  Urge 
mills  and  a  smaller  one,  the  oven 
witli  two  troughs  for  water  in  front 
of  it,  the  kne^ing-room,  the  cistern, 
the  atore-room,  Ac.  When  first  opened, 
the  com,  the  water-Tessels,  and  tlie 
amplione  containing  the  flour,  were  all 
in  their  places  (1809). 

At  the  triviura  formed  by  lie  junc- 
tion of  the  Street  of  Narcissus  witb  that 
of  HcrculanBum,  is  a  Fowitain,  a  small 
basin,  with  a  oeutelUim,  or  circular- 
headed  reservoir.  Opposite,  on  the  1. 
of  the  street,  is 


Tli£  Soute  qf  ttie  Daaeing  Qirlt, 
wliich  derives  its  name  from  the  pic- 
tures of  the  4  Bimzatrid  which  covered 
the  atrium  (1B09). 

On  the  rt.  is 

Tht  Tavern  of  Phabut,  in  which 
were  found  the  skeletons  of  a  m 
and  of  two  anijEials,  and  an  inscripti 
stating  that  "Phixbus  and  his  oi 
turners  solicit  1JL.  Holconius  Frisciu 
and  0.  Qaulua  Kufus  the  duumvirs' 
(1786). 

Next  to  it  is  a 


Soap  yactcTji,  a  imall  shop,  whu^ 
iMmtained  heaps  of  lime  and  other 
materials  osed  in  ""^'"g  soap,  vata, 

avaponting  pans,  and   moulds  (1786). 

Beyond  is  a  doorway  leading  into 
Frhat  baa  been  called 

Tke    CiaUm  Sotut,    Telonumn,   or 


[lumber  of  balan<%9  and  vraghts  wera 
found, — several  of  the  latter  in  marble, 
irith  the  inscription,  CFOn  TAi.(Oniuin 
Ponderii  TaleiUwn)  ;  others  in  lead, 
with-  the  words  Etae  and  SabebU, 
"Buy  and  you  shall  have;"  one  of 
the  balances  had  an  inscription, 
Lg  that  it  had  been  verified  at 
the  Capitol  in  the  8th  Consolate  of 
Vespasian  and  6th  of  Titus  (a.1).  77). 
Behmd  is  an  unpared  court,  in  whitji 
the  skdetons  of  two  horsra  with 
bronze  bells  for  the  neck  were  found 
(1788). 
Opposite,  on  the  L  of  the  street,  is 

The  Smut  of  Time  Floort  (Cata  a 
e  Piam),  so  called  from  the  aoors 
baling  been  preserved  entire.  It  is 
jupposed  to  have  belonged  to  Poly- 
bius,  as  inscriptions  in  which  lus 
lame  occurred  were  found  among  the 
'uius.  It  has  a  large  Corinthian  peri- 
ilyle  of  arcades  and  piers,  with  two 
veetibules  commiinicnting  witb  the 
:  and  the  atrium.  The  arcades 
have  square  apertures  ibr  windows 
which  appear  to  have  been  glazed 
(1775-1780). 
Ifait  to  the  Custom  House,  on  the 


at  the  sides  and  a  garden  behindj 
the  vralls  of  the  former  painted  with  ar- 
ohlteotural  dfBigns,arabeeriueB,  and  com- 
partments Gontamiiig  figures.  This 
house  is  probably  of  very  old  construe* 
tion.  Serersl  of  the  surgical  instru- 
ments now  in  the  Museum  were  found 
.here  (1771), 

The  neit  building  on  the  rt.  is 
,     The  Soma  oftha  VettaU,e.  double 
houses  occupying  the  whale  space  be- 
'  tweeu  2  streets,  comprising  a  vestibule. 
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an  atrium  with  the  usual  apartments 
on  each  side,  a  triclinium,  formeriy 
riohly  paved  with  mosaics  and  deco- 
rated with  pictures  by  no  means  in 
accordance  with  the  name  given  to  it. 
The  pavement  of  several  of  the  rooms 
was  formed  of  mosaics,  which  have  been 
removed  to  Naples ;  one,  however, 
with  the  word  Salve^  still  remains  at 
the  threshold  of  the  second  house,  to 
welcome  the  visitor.  The  walls  of 
several  of  the  bed  rooms  and  cabinets 
were  richly  painted  with  arabesques  and 
other  decorations.  In  one  of  them  a 
quantity  of  female  ornaments  and  the 
skeleton  of  a  dog  were  found.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  house  is  a  room  called 
the  lararium^  with  3  niches,  containing 
an  altar.  Wlien  first  excavated,  the 
kitchen  and  offices  were  found  filled 
with  fruits,  com,  and  amphorae. 
Several  skeletons  were  found  behind 
this  house  (1769) 
Next  on  the  rt.  is  a 

Thermopolivm^  a  house  for  the  sale 
of  hot  dnnks,  with  numerous  apart- 
ments in  the  rear,  which  served  pro- 
bably as  drinking-rooms ;  one  of  the 
walls  contained  announcements  of  the 
festivals  of  the  day.  The  shop  itself  con- 
tained a  furnace,  steps  for  arranging 
the  glasses,  and  a  marble  counter, 
which,  when  uncovered,  exhibited  the 
stains  of  the  liquor  and  the  marks  of 
the  glasses.  The  figure  of  Mercury  was 
painted  on  various  parts  of  the  house. 
Some  of  the  walls  were  covered  with 
names,  scratched  by  the  customers 
upon  the  plastering  which  covered 
other  names  of  previous  scribblers.  The 
establishment  belonged,  as  told  by  an 
inscription,  to  a  certain  Perennius  Nim- 
phorSis  (1769). 

Opposite  on  the  1.,  close  to  the  gate,  is 

The  Inn  of  AlhinuSy  from  his  name 
found  written  on  the  walls.  The 
checquers  found  on  the  doorposts 
explain  the  character  of  this  house. 
The  entrance  is  by  a  wide  doorway, 
leading  into  an  apartment  which 
•was  evidently  an  inn  yard,  as  two  ske- 
letons of  horses,  fragments  of  bits  and 


bridles,  rines  for  fastening  ammals,  and 
portions  of  chariot-wheelB,  were  found 
in  it.  The  house  contains  several 
apartments  for  the  accommodation  of 
strangers,  a  kitchen,  a  long  cellar,  and  a 
liquor-shop.  On  the  puaster  of  the 
next  house  is  carved  a  phallus.  It 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  amulets 
and  charms  sold  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  neighbouring  shop,  several  of  wliich 
were  found  in  it  (1770). 

Close  to  the  gate  on  the  rt.  is 

The  House  of  the  Triclinium^  a  small 
building,  consisting  of  a  passage,  a  sit- 
ting-room, a  servants*  room  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  a  kitchen,  a  lararium,  con- 
taining a  representation  of  a  bed  on 
which  the  goddess  is  reposing,  and  a 
court  which  was  covered  with  trelUs- 
work,  as  the  holes  for  the  beams  arc 
still  visible.  In  one  comer  is  a  large 
stone  triclinium,  ^m  which  the  house 
derives  its  name;  above,  there  was 
apparently  one  bedroom  and  a  terrace 
(1787). 

Immediately  beyond  are  the  Steps 
leading  to  the  walls,  already  described 
(p.  212).  They  sliould  be  ascended  for 
the  sake  of  the  view.  We  now  pass 
under 

*  The  Oate  of  JECercuUmeuniy  the  most 
important  entrance  to  the  city.  The 
arch  has  entirely  disappeared,  but 
enough  of  the  other  parts  remains  to 
show  that  it  had  a  roadway  14i  ft. 
wide,  and  two  side  entrances  for 
foot  passengers,  each  of  which  was 
4  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  10  ft.  high.  The 
height  of  the  central  opening  can 
hardlyhave  been  less  than  20  ft.  The 
architecture  of  the  gate  is  entirely 
Eoman,  and  is  built  of  brick  and  lava 
in  alternate  layers.  The  central  arch 
on  the  outer  side  was  defended  by  a 
portcullis,  lowered  by  grooves,  which 
still  exist  in  the  piers ;  and  on  the 
inner  was  closed  by  folding  doors, 
working  upon  pivots  in  holes,  which 
are  still  visible  in  the  pavement.  Be- 
tween the  portcullis  and  the  inner 
door  the  space  was  o^^e^,  isycmvcv^  ^ 
division  from  t\xe  "^wiemfisoX.^  «^^  o\jWv, 
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■bore,  ""H"g  the  gale  b  double  oti>-, 
M  that,  in  the  ereat  of  the  portcnlSi- 
bong  CBmal,  the  besieged  could  thrtm 
down  misaileB  on  thsir  aasailanta,  b,.- 
fore  thej  had  time  to  force  the  inner 
entnmce.  The  whole  was  cOTCred  with 
Thite  Btncco,  od  which  were  found, 
mitten  in  red  or  bhtck  letters,  an- 
nonncementa  of  gladiatorial  games  anA 
public  notices.  A  marble  sun-diiil 
«ai  found  outtide  the  gate,  in  the  angli- 
Ibnned  by  tbe  left  entrance  and  tliL' 
wall.  On  the  Uifl  of  thia  gate  ia  one  <jf 
the  beat  preaerred  portions  of  the  walla 
of  Pompeii,  a  fine  apecimen  of  an- 
cient masontj,  coneiBting  of  horizontid 
courses  of  blocka  of  the  older  vol<^ani^' 
tula,  aimilor  to  that  quarried  about 
Haples  (1763). 

Beyond  thia  gate  la;  the  lar^f 
suburb  called  Fagtis  AvgaaUa  Felij; 
'  through  which  runs  tho 

Street  of  the  Tombs,  a  wide  ro&d 
bordered  on  both  aides  by  tombs  of 
varieties  of  forms  and  style,  rEeaUiny, 
though  on  a  diminished  scale,  tin- 
glories    of   the    Appian   Way 


Thevi 


■8  from 


this  street  over  the  bay  and  tho 
rounding  country  are  very  beautiful 
On  the  rt.,  cloae  lo  the  gate,  la  tr  i 
pedestal  of  an  equcatrian  statue  Oei 
thel., 

TheTombofM.  Cemmua Sfslitulii< 
a  small  vaulted  aialo,  which,  whi.i 
opened,  waa  found  liighl;  decorated  wil  I 
pointinga.  The  story  of  the  skelet  i 
of  a  soldier,  fully  armed,  havmg  bei  i 
found  here,  led  to  its  being  considered 
at  one  time  aa  a  leatri/box,  but  u' 
there  ia  uo  authentic  record  of  su-il 
a  skeleton,  the  ])lca3ing  fable  of  tin 
Bomau  soldier  dying  at  hia  post  muoi 
bonhnndonud  (1763J. 

Wu  ahull  now  take  the  Tisltor  down 
tliu  1.  ur  W.  aide  of  tlie  atreot,  tu> 
ntuni  liy  t)io  rt.  or  E.  aide. 

Hext  tu  tho  Tomb  of  Ceninius  arc 

The  Jlemict/elea,  the  Tomb  of  Auh 

Teiitt,  and  iA«  Ibmb  of  Porciut.    J_. 

tie  foot   of  the  1st  Hemicfcle  is   nn 

upright  stone,  recording  a  decree  of  thi? 


Decuriona,  granting  to  H.  Forciua  a 
piece  of  grouid  25  ft.  sqnaic   Another 

atone  b^rs  the  name  of  A.  V^us,  to 
whom   a  piece   of  ground    was    also 
granted.     Tho  2nd  Hemicjcle,  which 
ia  17  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  bench  sup- 
ported at  each  end  on  a  Uon's  paw, 
s   an  inacription  recording  that  the 
icurions  had  decreed  a  place  of  buiial 
Mammia,  the  daughter  of  P(orciuB), 
jubUc  priestess.    Sehind  tins  hemi- 
ajcleia 

The  Tomb  of  the  Frietteit  Mammia. 
It  atanda  in  a  court  entered  b?  a  flight 
of  atepa  &om  an  enclosure  caUed,  fivm 
the  number  of  maaks  found  there,  the 
Tomb  of  the  Comedians.  Jt  is  a  square 
tomb,  built  of  stuccoed  masonry,  with 
Four  columna  in  front.  The  walls  of  the 
or  were  painted  with  arabesques, 
and  liad  II  niches,  the  largest  of  which 
contained  an  um  in  terracotta,  encloaed 
mother  of  lead.  In  the  circuit  of 
the  chamber  were  16  pedeatals  sup- 
porting eippi.  In  the  centre  ia  a 
pedestal  on  vhich  probably  stood  the 
incipal  um.  Several  cippi  were  found 
the  encloBure  outside  this  chamber, 
bearing  the  nunes  of  the  latacidia 
and  other  famihea.  Another  enclosure, 
behind,  in  which  were  found  large 
quantities  of  half-bumcd  bones,  was 
probably  an  Uttrinum,  or  place  for 
huming"  dead  bodies  (1763).  The 
view  from  here  is  very  beautiful. 

Crossing  the  end  of  a  street  which 
led  to  the  sea,  we  reach  a  apot  which 
has  been  called 

The  Villa  of  Cicero,  merely  from 
the  &ct  that  that  writer  tells  na  in 
many  of  hia  tetters  that  he  had  a  villa  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pompeii,  and  that 
the  following  paasage  in  the  Academica 
appliea  to  it : — Sgo  Cattili  Cumanam 
ex  hoe  loco  reffionem  video,  Pompei- 
onuffl  nott  eerao  neqtie  qtiidquam 
interjectum  est,  quod  obatet :  sedintendi 
longias  aciet  non  potest,  II.  2&.  It  ia 
certain,  however,  that  this  villa  must 
have  been  the  property  of  aman  oftaate 
as  well  as  wealth  i  for  aome  of  the  finest 
paintinga  and  mosaics  in  tbe  Museum 
at  Ka^lM  Tere  found  urnopg  its  nups, 
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iDolnding  the  oelebrated  onea  of  the  B 
Sanomg  Oirls  and  the  2  moauos  rapro- 
toiliiig  oomio  lubjeoU,  which  bear  the 
name  of  Sioioondea  of  Bucos.  An 
iiuariptioD  found  in  »  niohe  oontiuiied 
the  luune  of  a  &«edmui,  JoniuriuB, 
the  SupdrinteadBnt  of  the  Hot  and 
Cold  Baths  of  M.  Cruius  Frugiue. 
Its  situatioii  muBthayo  been  admirable, 
sarptuBing  even  that  of  the  Villa  of 
Diumedes.  In  front,  (Ming  tbo  street, 
there  was  a  row  of  shops,  and  a  portico 
(1749-78). 
Passing   an   imflnished    tomb,    wo 

Tha  TomhafAricnt  Scaunu,  aliand- 
Bome  monument,  ootisistiiig  of  a  square 
cippus  upon  three  stops,  supported  on 
a  square  bssement,  with  a  doorvraj'  at 
the  side  decorated  with  fluted  pQasters, 
■nd  leading  bj  a,  passage  to  the  open 
court  at  the  back  of  the  sepulchral 
ehamber.  The  boeoment  and  the  steps 
of  the  oippus  were  ornamented  with 
ttucco  reliefs,  representing  gladiatorial 
combats  and  hunting  scenes.  "" 
hare  nearly  all  been  destroyed 


!rhe  only  bas-reliefs  that  remain  now  are 
two  groups  on  the  frieze  over  the  door, 
and  some  of  those  on  the  steps  of  tbe 
oippus.    The  first  group  of  the  frieie 


OF,  who  seeims  anxious  to  despatch 
his  antagonist  without  waiting  for  the 
decree  of  the  apectators.  The  lanista 
appears,  from  the  inscriptioi 
central  group,  to  haro  been  called 
Gsius  AmpliatuB,  a  member  of  a  bmily 
which  is  supposed,  from  an  inscription 
found  in  the  Basilica,  to  have  been  the 
oontractorB  for  supplying  gladiators  for 
tl^e  public  games.  The  neit  group 
Mpresents  a  vanquished  Qaul  lolling 
dead  to  the  ground.  The  reliefs  on 
the  steps  of  the  cippus  are  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  represent  venalionea,  or  com- 
bats of  gladiators,  hettiarU,  with  ani- 
mals of  various  kinds.  Tbe  inscription 
placed  upon  it  does  not  probably  belong 
iQ  the  tomb,  having  beCTi  found  near  it 


Linly,  and  placed  upon  it  of  late  yam. 
It  records  the  erection  of  the  Tomb  1^ 
SoaUTUs  the  father  to  his  son  Castrioius 
8oaurus,  of  the  Mmernan  tribe.  Du- 
umvir, by  oommand  of  the  Deouiions, 
i^ho  granted  the  site  of  the  monument, 
2(XX)  lesteroea  (161.)  tor  bis  funeral, 
iiod  deoreed  that  his  equestrian  status 
fliould  be  placed  in  the  Forum, 
ileneath  is  a  columbarium,  or  sepul- 
hrol  chamber,  with  a  pilaster  for  4 
lUiD  in  tbo  centre :  3  were  enclosed  in 
^ss,  and  the  4th  by  a  curtain  ext«nd> 

VCitim  one  side  wall  to  the  other, 
ext  follows  a  tomb  without  any 
inscription,  which  from  ita  sfipeaionoe 
lias  been  called 

T/ia  Souad  Tomb,  a  biroulor  tower 
ilecorated  externally  with  pilasten, 
standing  on  a  square  basement, 
iimamonted  with  acroitria  deoorated 
with  bas-reliefe.  One  of  these  repre- 
sents a  female  figure  with  a  patera  and 
^'arland  in  her  hand  in  tbo  act  of  otfer- 
ing  some  fruits  upon  an  altar ;  another 
represents  a  young  mother  in  a  flowing 
QrreA  dross  depositing  a  filneial  fillet 
M  the  skeleton  of  a  child.  TbU 
^K>mposition  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
ihe  disoovery  of  a  child  which  had 
perished  in  the  earthquake ;  the  child 
lies  on  a  heap  of  ataQea,  with  the  left 
arm  thrown  back  over  the  head  as  if 
In  sleep.     A  stair  leads  to  the  cir- 

aiches  with  sepulchral  Tsses,  snd  ii 
lighted  by  a  snull  aperture  uove  the 

oomice.  The  walls  and  vaulted  roof 
ore  painted  with  arabesques,  j 
doIphioB,  and  swans.  As  onb 
the  vasee  was  found  to  contain  ashei, 
>nd  the  two  slabs  of  marble  in  the  wall 
bear  no  inscriptions,  it  is  snpposed  that 
this  tomb  was  built  by  the  parenta  of 
I  the  child  shortly  before  the  destruction 
of  tbe  city,  and  that  thiB  catastrophe 
prevented  their  being  united  in  drath 
ia  the  spot  they  hsid  intended  to  be 
thefr  lost  reeting-place  (1B12), 
Tbe  neit  erection  is 
The  Cmolaph  of  (7a2omlw#  QiitrrfM, 
a  very  elegant  altar-taia.b  ui^im  ^csin 
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squiire  court.  It  is  of  white  marble, 
except  the  basetnent  and  the  outer 
wall,  on  which  are  small  square  pinna- 
des,  acroteriaf  covered  with  reliefs  in 
stucco,  representing  Fame  and  Vic- 
tory, the  funeral  pile,  the  history  of 
Theseus,  and  the  story  of  (Edipus  and 
the  Sphinx.  The  cenotaph  itself  has 
an  elegant  cornice  and  mouldings,  with 
oivic  crowns,  garlands  of  oak-leaves  and 
branches  of  palms,  and  rams*  heads 
richly  carved.  In  front  is  the  bisel- 
Hum,  or  seat  of  honour  in  the  Forum 
and  the  Theatre,  indicating  the  muni- 
cipal rank  of  the  individual,  and  an 
inscription  recording  that  this  honour 
was  conferred  on  Caius  Calventius 
Quietus,  an  Augustal,  by  decree  of  the 
Decurions  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
people,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
munificence  (1813). 
We  now  come  to 

The  Tomb  of  Ncevoleia  Tyche  and 
Munatius   Faustus* — A  most   inter- 
esting   £ftmily  tomb,  consisting   of  a 
square  enclosure,  the  front  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  sepulchral  chamber. 
The  back  is  an  open  court,  from  which 
the  chamber  is  entered.     The  tomb 
stands  upon  two  steps,  and  bears  on  its 
front  a  bas-relief,  an  inscription,  and  a 
fine  bust  of  Naevoleia.    The  bas-relief 
represents  the  dedication  of  the  tomb 
and  the  sacrifices  which  accompanied 
the  funeral  ceremonies.     On  one  side 
are  the  male  and  female  members  of 
her  family  bearing  the  vessels  containing 
the  offerings ;  on  the  other  are  seven 
magistrates  of  the  city  in  their  robes. 
In  the  centre  are  a  cippus  and  an  altar, 
on  which  a  boy  is  depositing  his  offer- 
ing.   On  each  side  of  the  tomb  are 
bas-reliefs ;  one  of  them  represents  the 
hiselUum ;  the  other  is  a  very  curious 
representation  of  a  ship  entering  port. 
The  ship  itself  has  a  raised  deck,  a 
figure-h^'of  Minerva,  and  a  swan's 
neck  at  the  stem,  supporting  a  flag- 
staff*.    It  has  a  single  mast,  and  a  long 
Yard,  which  carries  a  square  sail,  and 
IS  formed  of  two  spars  lashed  together. 
A  square  striped  flag  is  flying  at  the 
ftmt-hettd.    Two  boys  are  lying  out  on 


the  yard,  furling  the  sail;  another  is 
going  aloft  by  the  shrouds;  a  third, 
who  has  apparently  been  up  to  dear 
the  sail,  is  coming  down  hand  over 
hand;  a  man  is  clewing  up  the  sail; 
and,  finally,  the  master,  supposed  to 
be  Munatius  himself  sits  at  the  helm 
and  directs  their  movements  with  his 
right  hand.  This  interestmg  sculpture 
is  supposed  to  have  a  double  meaning, 
first  as  a  memorial  of  the  commercial 
pursuits  of  Munatius;  and  secondly 
as  illustrative  of  the  last  scene  of  the 
voyage  of  life,  when  the  soul  enters 
into  a  safe  and  peaceful  haven.  The 
inscription  records  the  erection  of  the 
tomb  by  Nsevoleia  Tyche  for  herself 
for  Gains  Munatius  Faustus,  an  Au- 
gustal, and  magistrate  of  the  suburb, 
to  whom  the  Decurions,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  people,  granted  the  bisel- 
lium  on  account  of  his  merits,  and  for 
their  freedmen  and  freedwomen.  In 
the  interior  of  the  sepulchral  chamber, 
on  the  bench  surrounding  it,  and  in  the 
niches  in  the  wall,  were  found  several 
cinerary  urns,  some  lamps,  and  large 
glass  vessels  containing  ashes  and  pro- 
tected by  leaden  coverings.  The  ashes 
were  found  on  examination  to  be  still 
saturated  with  moisture,  which  was 
proved  by  analysis  to  be  the  libations 
of  oil,  water,  and  wine.  In  a  small 
niche  in  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  is  a 
cippus  bearing  the  name  of  Caius  Mu- 
natius Atimetus,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  .57  (1813). 

Next  follows  a  small  enclosure  called  a 

Sepulchral  Triclinium,  entered  by  a 
low  door  and  open  at  the  top,  the  in- 
ternal walls  painted  with  birds  and 
flowers.  It  was  used  for  the  Silicer' 
niwn,  or  funeral  feast,  and  still  retains 
the  stone  tricHnium  for  the  mourners. 
The  circular  pedestal  of  the  banquet- 
table  in  the  centre  still  remains :  an 
inscription  built  into  the  gable  records 
its  erection  to  On.  Yibrius  Satuminus 
by  his  freedman  Callistus. 

The  end  of  the  street  on  this  side  is 
closed  by 

*The  Villa  of  Diotned,  one  of  th^ 
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most  extensiye  priyate  residenced  which 
have  been  disoovered,  and  peculiarly 
interesting  as  a  specimen  of  a  subur- 
ban villa.  It  has  oeen  called  the  Villa 
of  Diomedes  on  the  very  slender  ground 
that  the  burying-place  of  the  family 
of  M.  ArriuB  Diomedes  is  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  road.  A  flight  of  six 
steps  between  the  remains  of  two 
columns  which  formed  the  entrance- 
porch  leads  from  the  street  into  the 
peristyle — an  open  space,  which  was 
surrounded  by  porticos  supported  by 
Doric  columns.  The  lower  third  of 
the  columns  is  plain  and  covered  with 
red  stucco,  the  upper  two- thirds  fluted ; 
the  floor  of  that  variety  of  pavement 
called  Opus  Signinum,  In  the  centre 
is  an  open  court  or  atrium  containing 
an  Iwpluvium^  by  which  the  cistern  of 
the  viUa  was  suppHed  with  rain-water. 
On  the  rt.  of  the  peristyle  a  flight  of 
stairs  leads  to  the  upper  floors,  where 
the  apartments  of  the  females  probably 
were.  On  the  1.  are  the  baths,  the 
dining-room,  a  gallery  overlooking 
the  garden,  the  reception-room,  and  an 
open  loggia,  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  sea,  all  decorated  with  graceful 
arabesques  and  other  ornaments.  One 
of  the  bath-rooms  was  lighted  by  a 
window  which  contained,  when  first 
discovered,  4  panes  of  glass  6  inches 
square.  Opening  out  oi  the  peristyle 
is  a  semicircular  room,  looking  on  a 
garden,  and  Ughted  by  3  windows  :  it 
was  probably  the  bedchamber  of  the 
master.  In  it  the  discoveiy  of  the 
rings  of  a  curtain  which  closed  an 
alcove,  and  a  cavity  in  masonry  in 
which  were  several  vases  for  perfumes 
and  cosmetics,  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  it  was  a  bedroom ;  alongside  is 
the  small  room  for  the  servant  m 
attendance,  and  before  it  the  Proceeton 
or  antechamber.  On  one  side  of  the 
loggia  were  the  bedrooms  for  the  women, 
from  which  a  stair  commimicated  with 
the  apartments  for  receptions.  In  the  N. 
angle  of  the  peristyle,  close  to  the  street, 
is  a  staircaseleading  to  a  court  on  a  lower 
level,  which  contained  the  kitchens  and 
other  domestic  offices.  A  long  corridor 
runs  from  one  side  of  this  court  to  the 


portico  surrounding  the  garden,  for  the 
use  of  the  servants ;  on  the  other  side 
is  a  staircase  for  the  use  of  the  family. 
In  the  centre  of  the  garden  are  the  ruins 
of  a  fountain  and  an  oblong  square  space 
surrounded  by  8  columns,  which  appear 
to  have  supported  a  trellis.  In  the  outer 
wall  of  the  portico  is  the  garden-gate, 
which  opened  upon  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  towards  the  sea.  On  the  N. 
side  of  the  portico  is  a  large  hall  repre- 
senting the  Tablinum,  opening  on  a 
long  gallery  overlooking  the  garden, 
and  commanding  a  magnificent  view 
over  the  bay,  Sorrento,  and  Capri.  At 
a  lower  level  is  a  long  enclosure  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  steps :  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  formed  a  winter  prome- 
nade. Beneath  the  portico  are  the 
cellars  of  the  villa.  Several  amphorse 
were  found  in  them,  leaning  against  the 
wall,  with  their  pointed  ends  stuck  in 
the  ground  to  maintain  them  in  an 
upright  position,  and  now  fixed  there 
by  the  volcanic  deposit.  A  skeleton, 
supposed  to  have  been  that  of  the  owner 
of  this  villa,  was  found,  with  that  of  an 
attendant,  near  the  garden-gate,  the  one 
still  holding  in  its  grasp  a  key,  the  other 
carrying  a  purse  containing  100  gold 
and  silver  coins  of  the  reigns  of  Kero, 
ViteUius,  Vespasian,  and  Titus.  The 
members  of  his  family  seem  to  have 
taken  refuge  in  these  cellars,  as  18  ske- 
letons were  found  near  the  entrance. 
From  the  gold  ornaments  on  their 
necks  and  arms  it  is  probable  they  were 
mostly  females.  Two  were  the  skeletons 
of  chUdren,  whose  skulls  still  retained 
some  fair  hair.  After  they  had  perished, 
probably  from  suflbcation,  the  floor  of 
the  cellar  was  inundated  with  a  fine  allu- 
vium, which  took  casts  not  only  of  the 
form  of  their  bodies,  but  even  of  the 
most  delicate  texture  of  the  linen  which 
they  wore,  and  of  the  jewellery  which 
adorned  their  persons — one,  the  cast  of 
the  bosom  of  a  young  girl,  is  preserved 
in  the  Museum  at  Naples. 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of 
the  Street  of  the  Tombs,  which  formed 
the  principal  northern  approach  to  the 
city,  and  was  a  <iOxv\ivivNX3a.XAsya.  <i1  ^0^^ 
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Via  Domitiana,  a  branch  road  leaying 
the  Via  Appia  at  Sinuessa.  Grossing 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  and 
ascending  it,  we  begin  our  examination 
of  its  E.  side  with 

The  Tomb  of  the  Arrian  fandly,  a 
solid  building  of  rubble-work  covered 
with  stucco,  with  a  f&Qade  12  feet  high, 
in  which  two  pilasters  support  a  pedi- 
ment,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  snuOl 
temple.  One  letter  in  the  mscription  is 
not  dear,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
an  I.  It  will  then  read,  "  Marcus  Arrius 
Diomedes,  freedman  of  ... ,  magis- 
trate, or  President  (Magister),  of  the 
suburb  Augustus  Felix,  to  the  memory 
of  himself  and  family."  The  fasces 
imder  the  inscription  show  that  he  was 
a  chief  magistrate ;  they  are  reversed, 
denoting  death.  Outside  the  low  wall 
of  the  enclosure  are  two  funereal 
hermes,  the  backs  of  which  are  carved 
in  imitation  of  hair.  One  of  them 
bears  the  name  of  the  eldest  son, 
Marcus  Arrius,  the  other  that  of  Arria, 
a  daughter  who  died  in  her  8th  year. 
On  the  front  of  the  wall  bordering  the 
road  is  an  inscription  to  another 
daughter  of  the  same  family.  Close 
to  the  platform  which  forms  the  sub- 
basement  for  the  tombs  of  the  Arrian 
family  is  the  cippus  of  a  child,  N,  Ve- 
lasitis  Gh-atus,  in  a  small  semicircular 
niche ;  it  bears  an  inscription  recording 
his  death  at  the  age  of  12.  Kear  it  are 
the  Tombs  of  Sahius,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  5,  and  of  SermUa;  both  in  a 
ruined  state  (1774). 

Kext  comes 

TJie  Tomb  of  Ceius  and  Labeo,  an 
oblong  tomb,  ornamented  with  pilasters 
which  supported  a  rich  entablature  and 
statues,  as  was  shown  by  the  fragments 
which  were  found  about  it.  According 
to  the  inscription  it  was  erected  to 
Lucius  Ceius,  and  Lucius  Labeo,  twice 
duumvirs  of  justice,  by  Menomaohus, 
their  freedman  (1813). 

Beyond  is 

L.     JZHa  Tomb  of  the  LibellcBy  a  solid  and 
^-arr  elegant  tomb,  buiifc  pf  Weeks  pf 


limestone  in  the  form  of  the  pedestal  of 
a  column,  16  fb.  high,  with  a  moulding 
and  cornice,  and  a  long  inscription, 
recording  its  erection  on  a  site  given 
by  the  pubUc,  by  Alleia  Decimilla, 
priestess  of  Ceres,  to  her  husband, 
M.  Alleius  L.  Libella,  sedile,  duumvir, 
&c.,  and  her  son,  M.  A.  Libella^  who 
died  at  17,  a  deciurion ! 

At  the  trivium,  formed  by  a  road 
coming  from  the  N.,  is 

The  Tomb  of  the  marble  door,  a 
closed  tomb  built  of  tufa,  in  the  style 
of  optbs  reticulatum.  It  was  entered 
by  a  marble  door,  originally  of  a 
single  slab  about  4  ft.  high,  which 
worked  upon  bronze  pivots,  and  was 
closed  by  a  ring  of  the  same  material, 
with  2  iron  handles,  of  which  we  still 
see  the  fragments  rusted  in  the  marble. 
The  interior  is  a  small  arched  sepul- 
chral chamber,  as  may  be  seen  through 
the  hole  in  the  rear,  about  6  ft. 
square,  lighted  by  a  window.  At  the 
back,  in  a  square  niche,  was  found  a 
vase  of  oriental  alabaster,  containing 
ashes  and  bones,  and  a  gold  ring  in 
which  was  set  an  intaglio  of  a  stag. 
Other  vases  were  foimd  on  a  ledge 
running  round  three  sides  of  the 
chamber,  in  columbaria  beneath  this 
ledge  and  in  the  side- walls  above  it,  as 
weU  as  several  large  amphorte. 

A  small  square  enclosure  beyond  this ' 
tomb  is  supposed  to  be  an  tfstrinum^ 
or  place  for  burning  the  dead  bodies. 
But  as  it  stands  near  tne  junction  of 
the  roads,  it  may  have  been  a  Saoellum 
dedicated  to  the  Lares  Compitales. 

We  now  come  to  what  has  been 
called  a 

Suburban  Inn,  consisting  of  a  long 
portico  and  shops  of  a  very  ordinary 
character.  The  supposition  that  it 
was  an  inn  rests  only  on  the  discovery 
of  some  fragments  of  a  cart,  the 
skeleton  of  a  mule  or  horse  with  a 
bronze  bit,  a  part  of  a  wheel,  and 
several  vessels  used  in  cookery,  &c. 

Beyond  these  ruins  is 

J^he  Tomb  of  the  Glass  Am^hora^ 
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§o  called  from  the  beauti^  amphora 
of  blue  glass,  with  white  figures  in 
lelief^  fomid  here,  and  now  in  the  Naples 
Hoseum  (1763).  It  is  a  square  monu- 
ment, with  pyramidal  steps,  forming 
ft  small  s(|uare  room,  which  communi- 
cates behmd  with 

.  7%e  Souse  of  the  Mosaic  ColuninSy 
a  conned  mass  of  ruins,  where  four 
columns,  covered  with  mosaics,  now  in 
the  Musemu,  were  found  (1838). 

Close  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Glass 
Amphora  is  a 

SerrUoycle,  a  deep  semicircular  seat 
or  exhedra,  with  a  vaulted  roof  orna- 
mented in  front  by  pilasters  in  two  rows, 
the  upper  ones  springing  out  of  the 
capitfJs  of  the  lower.  Facing  the  south, 
and  being  of  considerable  depth,  this 
seat  is  so  contrived  as  to  afford  con- 
stant shade  in  summer,  and  in  winter 
to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun. 
The  walls  and  vault  were  painted  in 
arabesques  and  panels.  Near  it  were 
found  the  skeletons  of  a  mother  and 
three  children,  one  of  them  an  infant, 
all  closely  folded  in  each  other^s  arms, 
and  covered  with  gold  ornaments 
elaborately  worked,  and  enriched  with 
pearls. 

Close  by  is 

The  Tomb  of  the  Garlands,  on  a 
lofty  basement,  with  Corinthian  pilas- 
ters sustaining  festoons  of  fiowers 
(1806). 

A  little  farther  on,  close  to  the  road 
which  turns  off  under  the  city  walls  to 
Nola,  is 

The  Cenotaph  of  Terentius  Felix, 
a  square  basement  with  an  inscription 
recording  the  name  of  T.  Terentius 
Felix  Major,  &c.  A  cippus,  some  glass 
cinerary  urns  covered  with  lead,  some 
lacrymatories,  and  other  funereal  ob- 
jects were  found  near  it  (1763). 


Street  of  Narcissus.    The  first  house  on 
the  rt.  is  a  small  one  called 

The  Souse  of  the  Amazons,  from  a 
painting  of  a  mounted  Amazon  found 
there.    Beyond,  on  the  rt,  is 

The  Souse  of  Narcissus,  formerly 
called  the  House  of  Apollo,  from  the 
bronze  statuette  with  silver  strings 
found  in  it.  The  modem  name  is  de- 
rived from  a  graceful  picture  of  Narcis- 
sus. The  peristyle  and  its  columns  are 
very  elegant ;  the  hollows  in  the  low 
waU  which  fills  the  intercolumniations 
are  supposed  to  have  contained  fiowers. 
From  the  surgical  instruments,  oint- 
ments,'and  lint  foimd  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  the  house  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  a  surgeon  (1811). 

At  the  end  of  the  street  we  turn  to 
the  rt.,  under  the  city  walls,  and  reach 
on  rt.  the  Street  of  Modestus,  down 
which  we  turn.  The  first  house  on  the 
rt.  is  a  small  one  called 

The  Souse  of  the  Painted  Columns, 
the  name  of  which  describes  its  prin- 
cipal features  (1844).   Next  on  the  1.  is 

The  Souse  of  Neptune,  small,  but 
remarkable  for  some  pretty  paintings  in 
the  atrium,  and  for  a  marble  implu- 
vium,  with  a  space  round  it  for  plant- 
ing flowers  (1844).  Beyond,  on  the 
same  side,  is 

The  Souse  of  Flowers,  formerly 
called  the  Souse  of  the  Wild  Boar, 
from  a  mosaic  of  a  Dog  seizing  a  Wild 
Boar  by  the  ear,  now  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Due  d'Aumale.  It  derives 
its  present  name  from  some  graceful 
paintings  representing  nymphs  bearing 
flowers  in  their  aprons  (1809).  On 
the  1., 


The  Souse  of  the  Dancers,  with 
some  pretty  paintings,  and  a  hand- 
some lararium  and  marble  basin. 

Beyond,  to  the  1., 


We  now  retrace  our  steps  through 
the  Gl-ate  of  Herculaneum  and  along 
the  street  of  the  same  name  to  the  first . 
trivium,  and  turn   tp  the  1.   up  the  \      The   House   oj  Kodestuu^  ^^  c^^ 
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from  an  iiucription  in  red  on  the  walk 
of  the  house  opposite.  It  is  small,  and 
its  atrimn  is  implutnaiitm^  or  inclined 
outwards,  so  as  to  throw  the  water  out- 
side instead  of  carrying  it  into  a  cistern 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor  (1808). 

We  now  turn  to  the  L,  into  the 
Vteoletto  di  MercuriOj  a  winding  street 
traversing  this  part  of  the  town  at  rt. 
angles  to'  the  street  of  Herculaneum ; 
and,  crossing  the  8tr.  di  FuUoinca^ 
notice  on  the  L 

The  House  of  Hercules,  with  a 
curious-looking  facade,  painted  in  red, 
yellow,  and  white  lozenges.  In  the 
garden  is  a  lararium. 

The  next  cross  street  is  the  im- 
portant Sir.  di  Mercurio,  or  Street  of 
Mercury,  leading  from  the  city  walls 
to  the  Forum.  We  turn  to  the  L  up 
it,  and  examine  first  the  houses  on  the 
rt.,  heginning  with 

♦2%c  House  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
known  also  as  that  of  the  Quastor 
or  of  the  Dioscuri;  a  house  of  great 
magnificence  and  size,  and  decorated 
with  elegance.  It  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct houses,  separated  by  a  peristyle, 
which  seems  to  have  been  common  to 
both.  Unlike  most  of  the  other  houses 
in  Pompeii,  the  exterior  exhibits  a 
certain  attention  to  minute  orna- 
ment and  finish  which  characterises 
the  interior.  The  facade  is  unusually 
decorated;  the  stucco  with  which  it 
is  covered  being  worked  in  panels  and 
cornices,  formed  by  stamped  ornaments 
of  the  same  matcnial  picked  out  with 
colour.  At  the  entrance  doorway  is  a 
bas-relief  of  Mercury  running  away  with 
a  purse.  On  the  sides  of  the  vestibule  are 
paintings  of  the  Dioscuri.  The  atrium, 
40  ft.  on  each  side,  has  a  Corinthian 
peristyle  of  12  columns,  with  an  im- 
pluvium  and  fountain  in  the  centre. 
The  walls,  which  are  coloured  red  and 
yellow,  are  covered  with  paintings  of  ara- 
oesques,  landscapes  and  figures.  In  the 
f//b  angle  is  a  small  room,  in  which  were 
^■nd  two  very  largo  and  highly  oma- 
^^*«3  wooden  chests,  lined  with  bronze 


and  bound  with  iron.    Tbey  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  depositories  of 
the  money  collected  as  taxes,  and  from 
this  supposition  the  bmldinghas  derived 
the  name  of  the  House  of  the  Qufestor, 
though  there  is  no  proof  that  a  small 
town  like  Pompeii  ever  had  an  officer 
of  that  rank.    They  were  found  securely 
fastened  to  a  soUd  plinth  cased  with 
marble,  and    were    closed    by  strong 
bronze  locks.     When  first  excavated, 
fifty  gold    and    silver   coins  dropped 
through  the  decayed  woodwork  of  the 
bottom,  but  these  must  have  formed  a 
very  small  portion  of  their  treasures, 
for  they  had  been  rifled  ages  before. 
Whoever  he  may  have  been  who"  was 
thus  anxious  to  rescue  the  buried  gold, 
the  walls  now  standing  show  that  he 
made  an  error  in  his  calculation,  and 
had  to  exercise  considerable  ingenuity 
and  labour  to  repair  it.    In  excavating 
from  above,  he  entered  the  adjoining 
room,  and  instead  of  retracing  hu  steps 
and  renewing  his  excavations  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  feet,  which  would 
have  brought  him  into  the  apartment 
he  was  seeking,  he  preferred  to  cut 
through  the  massive  wall  of  the  atrium, 
and  extract  the  money  by  breaking  a 
hole  in  the  chest  which  stood  on  the 
other  side  of  it.    This  proceeding  in- 
dicates an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  spot,  while  the  evident  reluctance 
to  make  a  second  excavation  suggests 
the  idea  that  the  explorer  was  anxious 
not  to  attract  attention  to  his  work. 
Beyond   this  room    is  the  tablinum, 
with  its  pavement  of    white   mosaic 
edged  with    black,    the    walls   deco- 
rated with  brilliancy.    Several  of  the 
adjoining   rooms    are    Hkewise  richly 
decorated.      In  the  rear   is  a  Doric 
colonnade    opening    upon    a   garden. 
The  walls  of  this  colonnade  were  deco- 
rated with  paintings,  mostly  of  tragic 
scenes  in  the  theatre.    The  wall  of  the 
garden  facing  the  house  was  painted 
to    represent  a  garden;    one  of   the 
walls  was  covered  with  a  trellis,  the 
supports  of  which  still  remain.     Pass- 
ing over  the  minor  apartments  on  the 
rt.,  we  enter  a  splendid  court,  called 
the  Courl;  of  the  Piscipa.     It  is  sipr» 
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founded  by  a  colonnade  formed  of  4 
columns  on  each  side,  with  awt€B  at 
the  angles;  the  centre  at  the  end 
was  occupied  by  a  fish-pond  with 
ft  fountain,  the  rest  was  surrounded 
by  a  flower-garden.  On  the  alse 
were  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
paintings  now  at  Naples,  the  Perseus 
and  Andromeda,  and  Medea  contem- 
plating the  Murder  of  her  Children. 
On  one  of  the  others  was  the  well- 
known  one  of  a  Dwarf  leading  a  Mon- 
key. At  the  extremity  of  the  court 
is  a  triclinium  of  large  size,  which 
was  closed  by  folding  doors,  the  marble 
sockets  of  which  are  still  visible.  In 
the  centre  of  the  floor  was  the  mosaic 
of  the  Lion  crowned  by  young  Cupids 
with  garlands  of  flowers,  now  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Mosaics  in  the  Museum 
(1829-30). 
Adjoining  this  house  is  one  called 

House  of  the  Centaur  or  the  Souse 
of  Meleager  and  Aialanta,  or  of 
Apollo,  an  interesting  mansion,  when 
first  discovered,  from  the  treasures  it 
contained.  The  principal  features  of 
the  building,  as  it  now  appears,  are 
the  Cormthian  atrium ;  the  singular 
apartment  with  a  window  in  whose 
marble  framework  traces  of  an  iron 
grating  are  still  visible ;  the  venereum, 
containing  an  apartment  with  Grecian 
pilasters  and  a  Doric  cornice ;  the  tri- 
clinium with  a  window  looking  out 
upon  a  garden,  and  the  site  of  the  gar- 
den itself,  now  ruined  by  the  fall  of  the 
cellars  beneath  it,  but  remarkable,  when 
first  discovered,  as  containing  many  of 
the  shrubs  with  which  it  was  planted. 
The  mosaics  and  pictures  with  which 
the  mansion  was  profusely  decorated 
were  found  in  a  remarkable  state  of 
preservation ;  but  everything  of  in- 
terest, including  the  pamting  of  Me- 
leager and  Atalanta,  has  been  removed 
to  Naples  (1830). 

The  next  entrance  to  this  leads  to 

*2%«  Souse  of  Meleager,  called 
also  the  Souse  of  the  Nereids,  The 
occurrence  of  vessels  filled  with  lime 
in  different  rooms,  and  the  freshness 


of  the  decorations,  indicate  that  the 
building  was  undergoing  renovation  at 
the  time  of  the  last  catastrophe.    The 
arrangements  of  the  interior,  in  con- 
junction with  these  repairs,  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  the  house  is  one  of  th^ 
most  ancient  which  has  yet  been  exca- 
vated.   On  each  side  of  the  atrium  are 
paintings  of  Meleager  and  Mercury.  In 
the  atrium,  the  impluvium  is  remarkable   > 
for  its  fountain  and  pedestal  of  mar- 
bles, with  a  marble  table  behind,  rest- 
ing upon  winged  griffons.     On  the  L 
of  this  opens  a  largo  court,  in  a  room 
out  of  which  the  walls  were  coloured 
yellow,  above  a  red  plinth,  having  a 
painting  in  the  centre.     The  bedrooms 
on  the  other  side  of  the  atrium  were 
hghted   by    windows    inserted    above 
the  doorways,  and  were  richly  decorated 
with  arabesques.     A  large  triclinium 
completes  the  building  on  that  side. 
Passing  from  the  atrium,  we  reach  the 
most  magnificent  peristylum  which  has 
been  discovered  at  Pompeii.    The  holes 
in  the  marble  threshold  show  that  it 
was  separated  frt>m  the  atrium  by  a 
door  of  four  folding  leaves.    The  spa- 
cious area  contains  24  columns :  at  the 
base  of  each  was  an  iron  ring  for  fast- 
ening the  lines  that  held  the  awning 
over    the   impluvium   in    the    centre, 
which  was  evidently  used  as  a  fish- 
pond, and  was  so  arranged  that  the 
water  of  a  fountain  fell  over  seven  steps, 
forming  a  miniature  cascade.     Along 
the  margin  is  still  to  be  seen  a  deep 
channel  in  which  were  found  remains 
of  shrubs.      The  waUs  of  the  porti- 
cos were  covered  with  pictures,  many 
of  which  have  been  removed.      The 
best    that     remains     represents    the 
Judgment    of  Paris.     At    the    back 
of   the    peristyle,    facing    the    foun- 
tain, are  two  noble  apartments,  one  of 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  tiers  of 
columns.  The  upper  one  is  surmounted 
by  a  gallenr,  which  rests  on  arches 
springing    from   the  capitals    of  the 
lower  cdiumns,  the  arches  being  small 
segments  of  a  circle ;  the  only  instance, 
perhaps,  in  a  buil(Ung  of  this  date,  in 
which  the  architrave  was  abandoned^  in 
^order  that  the  col\xxm:i&  m\^^>5»'«ssi^^^ 
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by  a  series  of  arches.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  mansion  on  this  side  is  a  second 
triclinium,  paved  in  mosaic  (1829). 

Betuming  down  the  opposite  or  W. 
side  of  the  street  we  notice  close  to 
the  city  walls 

*The  Souse  of  Apollo^  with  richly 
painted  walls,  a  fountain,  and  a  garden 
decorated  with  Bacchanalian  garlands. 
Two  mosaics  representing  the  quarrel 
of  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  and 
Achilles  at  the  court  of  Lycomedes, 
and  the  small  bronze  statue  of  Apollo 
Hermaphrodite  in  the  Museum,  which 
gave  the  house  its  name,  were  found 
in  it.  There  still  exists  in  the  first 
court  a  painting  of  Apollo,  holding  in 
one  hand  a  globe,  and  in  the  other  a 
whip :  several  valuable  bronzes  were 
found  in  another  part  of  this  house. 
In  a  small  room  at  the  comer  of  the 
inner  court,  are  paintings  of  Apollo, 
Venus,  and  Juno,  with  good  archi- 
tectural decorations;  it  probably  was 
connected  with  a  bath,  from  the  hot- 
vapour  tubes  in  the  wall.  Near  here 
are  remains  of  a  fountain  in  mosaic 
and  shell-work.  There  is  a  pretty 
octagonal  cascade  fountain  in  the  2nd 
court,  the  walls  of  which  are  painted 
to  represent  a  garden  with  different 
kinds  of  birds ;  round  the  fountain  are 
pedestals  for  small  statues,  &c.  (1838). 

Next  follow  two  houses,  those  of  the 
Argenteria  or  Silver  vessels^  so  called 
from  the  objects  found  there;  and  of 
IfMch/us  and  lo,  with  a  good  marble 
table  in  the  atrium.  Next  to  this 
last  is 

The  Souse  of  Adonis^  so  called  from 
a  large  painting  on  the  Wall  of  the 
garden,  representing  Adonis  wounded  by 
the  wild  boar  and  comforted  by  Venus, 
with  Cupids  bandaging  his  wounded 
leg,  as  a  modem  surgeon  would  do. 
Ajiother,  in  the  room  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  court,  represents  the 
story  of  Hermaphroditus :  but  both 
have  suffered  considerably  from  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere. 

Before  continuing  along  the  rest  of 
the  8tr,  id  Mercurio,  we  turn  again  to 


the  1.  into  the  Vicoletto  di  Mercuric, 
and  at  one  of  the  comers  which  it  forms 
with  the  next  street  parallel  to  that  of 
Mercury,  the  Str,  del  Fauna  or  Street 
of  the  Faun^  enter 

The  House  of  the  Labyrinth^  a  large 
building,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
mosaic  of  Theseus  killing  the  Minotaur, 
which  formed  the  pavement  of  one  of 
the  principal  apartments.  One  of  the 
rooms  has  preserved  some  traces  of  its 
paintings,  among  which  are  Ariadne 
and  the  Bape  of  Europa.  The  inner 
court  of  this  fine  house  is  surrounded 
by  fluted  columns.  Out  of  it  opens  a 
large  triclinium,  having  4  columns  on 
each  side,  an  imusual  thing  in  the 
Pompeian  buildings  (1832). 

Returning  to  the  Street  of  Mercury 
we  continue  our  examination  of  its 
southern  end.  First  on  1.  is  a  building 
called  a 

Thermopolium  or  Tavern,  from  the 
number  of  cooking  vessels,  tripods,  pots, 
and  pans  of  bronze  and  efu*thenware 
which  were  found  in  it.  In  the  room 
opening  upon  the  street  is  a  counter  with 
3  amphorse,  and  covered  with  marble, 
beyond  which  opens  what  may  be  called 
the  bar-parlour.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  paintings  of  a  voluptuous  charac- 
ter, from  which  the  house  has  been 
also  called  the  Idipanar,  GOwo  of  them, 
however,  are  imobjectionable,  and  re- 
present, one  a  drinking  scene,  in  which 
two  of  the  men  wear  capotes  like 
the  fishermen  of  the  present  day ;  the 
Hquor  is  served  in  a  basin  like  a  punch- 
bowl, and  drinking-horns  are  used 
instead  of  glasses.  On  a  row  of  pegs 
above  are  suspended  various  kinds  of 
eatables,  some  of  them  preserved  in 
nets,  and  one  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  a  string  of  sausages ;  the  scratches 
on  the  wall  look  very  lik^  the  landlord's 
score.  The  other  painting  represents 
a  4-wheeled  wine-cart  with  a  curricle 
bar,  from  which  the  two  horses  are 
detached.  The  cart  is  filled  with  a  huge 
wine-skin  bag,  frt>m  the  leg  of  whidi 
a  man  and  boy  are  filling  amphone 
(1832). 
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Kext  is 

The  House  of  the  Five  Skeletons, 
a  small  house,  remarkable  for  the  dis- 
ooverj  of  five  skeletons  among  its  ruins, 
with  several  bracelets  and  rings  of  gold, 
and  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze, 
not  as  usual  lying  on  the  pavement,  but 
buried  in  the  accumulated  materials 
about  12  ft.  above  it.  There  are  some 
pamtings  representing  the  Bape  of 
Selen,  Hector  and  Aiidromache,  &c., 
on  the  walls  (1826-31). 

Opposite  is 

The  Souse  of  the  Small  Fountain, 
from  a  fountain  encrusted  with  mo- 
sales  and  shell-work,  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  inner  peristyle,  of  which 
the  leaden  pipes  and  brass  cocks  are 
stiQ  visible.  The  water  issued  from 
the  mouth  of  a  comic  mask.  There 
is  a  painting  of  the  birth  of  Bacchus 
on  one  of  the  walls,  and  some  good 
landscapes.  The  small  bronze  statue 
of  the  Fisherman,  now  in  the  Naples 
Museum,  was  found  in  front  of  it. 
The  remains  of  two  staircases  show 
that  there  "Vf^  an  upper  story  (1827). 

Beyond,  on  the  same  side,  is 

The  Souse  of  the  Chreat  Fountain^ 
a  handsome  but  irregular  atrium,  50 
ft.  by  40,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre 
of  the  peristyle,  more  remarkable  for  its 
size  and  singularity  than  for  its  beauty 
or  good  taste.  It  consists  of  a  large 
semicircular  niche,  encrusted  with  mo- 
saics and  shell-work  of  different  colours, 
chiefly  of  birds,  and  ornamented  with 
a  comic  mask  of  marble  in  high  rehef 
on  each  side.  The  water  of  the  foun- 
tain issued  from  beneath  a  mosaic  mask, 
pouring  over  a  small  waterfsrll.  On  a 
pedestal  in  the  basin  was  the  small 
bronze  Cupid  holding  a  goose,  now  in 
the  Naples  Museum  (1827). 

Next  following  is 

7^  Fullonica,  the  House  of  the 
Dyers  and  Scourers,  a  very  curious 
building,  which  has  made  us  ac* 
quaint^  with  one  of  the  important 
Boman  trades.  It  has  an  atrium  sur- 
rounded by  a  portico,  with  a  fountain 


between  two  of  the  pilasters,  on  which 
open  numerous  apartments  contain- 
ing the  vats  for  the  dyes,  fire-places 
for  hot  water,  ovens  for  drying  the 
cloth,  &c.  The  pilaster,  representing 
people  engaged  in  the  various  opera- 
tions of  the  trade,  is  in  the  Naples 
Museum. 

Opposite  on  the  1.  is 

The  Souse  of  the  Anchor,  so 
called  from  a  mosaic  of  an  anchor  in 
tlie  entrance  porch.  It  is  also  called 
the  House  of  Amymone  and  Neptune, 
from  a  painting  in  the  room  on  the  rt. 
of  the  prothyrum.  It  has  an  oblong 
portico  of  large  size,  supported  by 
columns,  overlooking  a  garden  sur- 
rounded by  niches  and  pedestals  for 
statues,  with  an  ^dicula  or  small 
temple  between  two  fountains  at  its 
extremity  (1826-30). 

Next  is 

The  House  of  Flora  and  Zephyrus, 
a  large  house  abutting  on  the  Street  of 
the  Baths,  and  described  as  the  House 
of  the  JBacchanteSy  and  the  House  oj 
the  Ship,  the  latter  from  a  painting 
at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  shops 
which  occupy  the  ground-floor.  The 
modem  name  is  derived  from  a  painting 
of  Zephyrus  and  Flora^  now  removed 
to  the  Naples  Museum.  The  walls 
are  in  better  preservation  than  those 
of  most  other  houses  of  this  class. 
From  their  height  and  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  decorations,  it  appears  to 
have  been  two  stories  high.  Some  good 
paintings  were  foimd  in  the  atrium; 
one  was  the  sitting  figure  of  Jupiter  on 
his  golden  throne,  with  a  glory  round 
his  head.  The  cistern,  with  a  cover  of 
African  marble,  was  decorated  with 
coarse  mosaics,  representing  two  large 
masks,  a  river,  and  grifibns.  Four  iron 
tires  of  chariot- wheels,  similar  to  those 
now  in  use,  were  found  among  the 
ruins. 

We  have  now  reached  the  archway 
of  the  Str.  di  Mercurio,  opposite  the 
end  of  the  Str.  del  Foro^  and  tvuno.  tA 
the  1.  into  t\iB  ^\.t.  ^«3k^  ^ofJ^xaass  "^ 
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cnninination  of  the  8tr.  ddJe  Tense, 
(n-  Htrwt  «f  lliB  Bathi.  CVoMing  tbe  , 
mrl  'ff  t)K  HtroH  'ff  the  F«un,  the  fint 
•ntninm  rm  the  J.  lewlii  into  | 

•TU^  n-M-,  of  thf  Fa»;  oiled  ' 
«l*o  the  /ftnue  </  iA«  Onot  Motaie.  < 
Thewi  namei  are  (lerired  from  the 
Wnxe  Ktri'iette  of  the  VandnK  Faon 
nnd  fmtn  the  Kfcat  moiiaic  of  the  battle 
of  Imik,  ifT  Oranicu*,  txrtb  now  in  the 
Hsplm  MuKeum.  It  is  tirobabtj  the 
Urgent  Mid  moat  DUwniSoent  of  the 
Pompeun  Iioiiko,  »nd  thr  stjle  of 
daoonitiofi  is  much  older  and  far  aupe- 
rinr  to  that  uanallj  met  with  in  the 
city,  tliODflh  little  rem  Bins  eren 
of  what  it  eihibil4^  when  first  ei- 
earated.  It  finined  an  entire  ialaad 
nf  buildings  bordering  on  4  itreets. 
'i'lio  s]iw«  usuallj  occupied  bj  pictures 
wan  Ijem  llllod  with  mosaics,  nuuij'  of 
wliiiili,  like  the  Bacchus  riding  on  a 
tloor,  tho  courso  of  the  Nile,  with  the 
hljiirapotamiu,  tho  crocodile,  the  ibii, 
ka,,  havooridcnt  reference  to  the  wor- 
ahi]>  uf  Osiris,  On  each  side  of  the  pro- 
thyruin  or  entrance  are  representations 
in  stiicoo  of  a  puristjle  with  pigmy 
uulumns  \  tho  floor  is  pared  with  a 
lialidsoma  mosaio  of  tnangular  pieces 
of  oolourwl  marbles,  and  on  tho  pai 
innnt  in  front  of  tho  house  is  t 
■aliif-ntion  "Have."  It  was  ehioflj 
its  mosaic  duoorationa  that  (ho  ma 
sion  dinbrod  from  the  others.  In  the 
jiumerous  apartments  were  found  a 
,  ureter  variolj  of  furniture  and  domes- 
'  tio  Brtioles  than  in  an;  other  house  which 
has  boon  oiamincd.  Some  of  the  eook' 
Ing  utensils  were  of  silror;  the  bronze 
vosscla  worn  of  unusual  cloganoe  and 
flnislii  lUid  tho  gold  bmoolets,  aeck- 
Iftocw,  mid  rinRS  found  in  tho  apart- 
mmits  of  tho  gjufloamm  were  rich  and 
niassiTO  bcjonS  any  other  ciamplflt 
Pompiau  jewollcry.  Tlio  court  in 
rear  of  tho  House  of  the  Faun  is 
of  Uio  most  cil  oiisiTP  in  Pompeii ;  i 
surrounded  liy  n  portiro  of  48  fluted 
Dnrio  roiiimiis :  under  one  of 
nx  are  numoroui  amnliorni 
beddnl  in  the  Mhea  which  buried  thr 
.  Dlbr.  Some  skeletons  wore  found  in  ono 
'  ^tho  room*.    TJiom  itill  ezuta  a  frag- 


^Aamber  (1839-31). 

Od  tbe  opposite  side  of  the  Street  of 
fortune  are  5  bouses,  fblloirinB  Ona 
,itiottier  in  the  order  mmed. 

The  HiKU  <4  the  Black  Watb,  trom 
the  delicate  and  Eracefnl  onmnoila 
on  a  bUck  groutid  in  one  of  the  apart- 
raenta,  allematiog  with  paintinga  re- 
preaenling  ncriSec*  to  Venot,  Hinerra, 
mkI  Jano;  Capid  and  Payehe,  &C. 

I7i#  tloate  of  the  FyjuredO^taU,  from 
the  pilast«r>  at  the  eatiuice  with  ca- 
piuls  representing  Fauna  and  Bae* 
irhantea. 

The  Huxite  of  the  Grand  Duhe  of  Tat- 
■ymij,  >  amall  house,  remarkable  for 
Ihe  {nctu  re  found  in  the  principal  room, 
representing  Zethos  and  Amphion  de- 
taching Krce  from  the  hnnis  of  the 
Bull,  by  order  of  Antiope,  and  for  an 
elegant  mosaic  fountain  with  the  mar- 
ble Ststae  of  a  Pann  (1833). 

The  Hojoe  of  Anidiui,  sometimes 
called  the  Hoaieof  Bacchus,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  Street  of  Fortune  to  the 
Street  of  the  Angustalg,  from  which  U 
an  entrance  to  it,  is  remarkable  for  the 
elegance  of  its  internal  arrangement, 
for  the  sacradum,  the  garden  tricli- 
ium,  and  several  interesting  paintings 
hich  were  found  in  it,  among  which 
lay  be  mentioned  the  Ariadne  from 
which  it  derives  its  name  ;  Galatea  on 
a  Triton ;  Apollo  and  Daphne ;  and 
the  Love-merchant — 

Cupids,  from  w 
by  the  wings,  and  offers  it  to  two 
young  females  standing  by  bargaining 
for  it. 

The  Ha\ae  of  the  CAom,  so  called  &om 
the  hunting  scenes  and  wild-beast  fights 
depicted  on  one  side  of  the  peristy^. 

Opposite  this  house  is  a  narrow 
street,  on  the  rt.  of  which  is 

The  SouM  of  the  Sciennafi,  so  called 
from  having  been  eicavated  during  the 
meeting  of  the  Italian  Aasociation  for 
the  advancement  of  Science  ia  1846. 
It  offinv  nothing  now  wortiij  of  in- 
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Returning  into  the  Street  of  Fortune, 
we  pass  on  rt.  the  Yioo  Storto,  and 
reach  the  qutidrimumf  caused  hy  the 
mnction  of  the  Streets  of  Fortune,  of 
StabiflB  and  its  continuation,and  of  Nola. 
Here  is  the  usual  fountain,  and  nume- 
rous shops  appear  to  have  been  eon- 
mgated  at  the  angles  of  the  streets. 
Those  excavated  in  1845  contained  a 
large  supply  of  articles  of  merchan- 
dise. Two  of  them  were  stocked  with 
bronze  and  iron  utensils  for  cooking 
and  other  domestic  purposes ;  another 
contained  blocks  of  marble  and  several 
statues,  one  which  represented  the 
skeleton  of  a  woman  in  flowing  drapery, 
supposed  to  represent  the  Goddess  of 
Envy.  In  1875  and  1876,  excavations 
were  made  N.  from  the  Street  of 
Stabise  towards  the  Qate  of  Vesuvius, 
and  several  houses,  richly  decorated, 
have  been  disclosed.    On  the  1.  is  the 

House  of  Orpheus,  so  called  ^from  a 
colossal  figure  of  Orpheus  in  firesco  on 
the  wall  of  the  peristyle.  He  is  repi*e- 
sented  playing  the  lyre  and  surrounded 
by  various  animals.  The  dog  in  a  glass 
case  in  the  Museum  was  found  in  n*ont 
of  this  house.  Further  on  is  the  new 
FullorUca,  in  which  the  pipes  for  con- 
veying the  water  to  the  scouring  vats 
are  still  visible.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  way  is  the  house  (No.  30)  exca- 
vated in  1876,  and  called  the  Casa  dei 
IHsiichi,  from  the  discovery  on  the 
wall  of  the  innermost  room,  of  Greek 
lines  explanatory  of  the  frescos  above 
them. 

Continuing  along  the  street  of  Nola, 
in  a  straight  line  from  that  of  Fortune, 
we  have  on  the  1.  The  Souse  of  the 
Bronze  Bull,  with  an  atrium  painted 
with  garlands  of  fruit  and  flowers. 
Numerous  shops  and  houses  exist  on 
both  sides  of  this  street,  but  none  of 
them  are  of  any  great  interest.  Near 
the  Gate  of  Nola  is  The  House  of  the 
Infant  Perseus,  from  a  picture  repre- 
senting Danae  with  Perseus  at  the  court 
of  Polydectes,  in  the  island  of  Seriphus ; 
nearly  opposite  to  which  are  two  square 
pillars,  covered  with  chequered  paint- 
ings in  varied  colours,  indicating  that 
the  adjoining  house  was  an  inn. 

[S.  Italy,'] 


The  Oate  of  Nola,  formerly  called 
the  &€tte  of  Ins,  a  single  arch  still 
entire,  21  ft.  high  and  12  wide. 
This,  like  the  Herculaneum  Gate,  was 
double ;  but  the  outer  portion  has  been 
destroyed,  and  what  now  remains  has 
been  rudely  repaired,  probably  at  the 
time  when  the  towers  were  erected. 
The  lower  part  of  the  arch  is  evidently 
more  ancieot  than  these  restorations. 
The  gate  is  placed  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  50  ft  from  the  outer  projection 
of  the  wall,  so  that  it  was  approached 
on  the  outside  by  a  narrow  passage, 
the  entrauce  of  which  was  fortified  by 
two  towers.  Another  peculiarity  is 
that  it  is  not  at  right  angles  with  the 
direction  of  the  wall,  but  cuts  through 
it  diagonally  in  a  line  with  the  street. 
The  keystone  of  the  arch  on  the  city 
side  has  a  head  of  Isis  sculptured 
on  it,  by  the  side  of  which  is  an 
Oscan  inscription,  written  from  rt.  to  1., 
stating  that  0.  Pupidius,  the  Meddix- 
tuticus  and  priest  of  Isis,  erected  it 
On  the  inner  sides  were  chambers, 
supposed  to  have  contained  wooden 
steps  which  gave  access  to  the  walls. 
The  ancient  road  descends  rapidly  in  a 
tortuous  direction  from  this  gate  to  the 
suburb  and  plain  (1812). 

"We  now  return  to  the  quadrivium, 
and  turn  to  the  1.  down  the  Street  of 
Stabi®.  The  first  cross  street  to  the 
rt.  is  the  Via  del  Panaiico,  On  its 
left-hand  side  is  The  Souse  of  the 
Seven  Skeletons,  or  of  the  American 
Admiral,  from  having  been  excavated 
in  the  presence  of  Admiral  Faragut.  A 
narrow  prothyrum  leads  directly  from 
the  street  into  an  atrium  with  a  foun- 
tain, out  of  which  a  wide  tablinum 
and  fauces  open  into  a  viridarium 
surrounded  by  a  Doric  portico.  On 
the  walls  of  one  of  the  rooms  out  of 
the  atrium  is  a  good  painting  of  Bac- 
chus, Venus,  and  Cupid.  Seven  skele- 
tons of  persons  of  all  ages,  whence  its 
other  name,  were  found  in  this  house, 
which  appears  to  have  been  ransacked 
of  all  its  valuable  contents.  It  shows 
signs  of  having  been  under  repair  at  the 
time  of  the  eruption.  It  possesses  a 
well  of  unufiwal  ie\A\v  ^^^. 
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A  Terj  curioiu  disooverr  was  made 
in  a  msitihbounug  building  excarat^d 
at  tlie  Miiue  tiiu*.'  of  a  frenco  paint- 
ing upon  one  of  the  wall^.  repreMJutiug 
2  pertfonb  lioldiug  bcroUs  Id  their 
liaudtf,  probabiy  p^^rirait*.  an  attempt 
to  di^ih  wiiit'h  Lad  been  made  hfler 
Die  detitru(^iou  of  Pom]jeii,  at:  in 
othitr  partii  of  tliil^  house  to  carrr  ofi' 
itt»  valuables,  but  which  in  thi^  instance 
failed  from  a  falling  in  of  the  asheg. 

Kex.t  on  1.  is 

TUe  JIuuse  of  the  Bronze  Bed^ 
Hewitt  so  called  from  3  hand- 
s<>uiely  decorated  articles  of  furniture 
discovered  there.  This  dwelling  con- 
sists of  a  narrow  prothyrum,  an 
atrium,  out  tA  whir^h  open  3  ttc»  and 
a  square  re^xtss  or  ala  on  either  side, 
with  a  tabliijum  leading  to  a  large 
iuiAer  viridariuin  surrounded  by  brick 
columns,  and  with  an  oblong  basin. 
Tijis  house  was  evidently  under  repair, 
as  there  is  no  kind  of  stucco  or  or- 
imruent  on  the  walls  or  colunms.  In 
a  rr>om  were  stowed  away  several 
arti<;les  of  furniture :  amongst  which 
several  bronze  vases  for  domestic 
lise,  some  inlaid  with  silver;  a  very 
larf^e  and  }iauds(^>me  bronze  lamp 
Willi  a  figure  of  Hilenus  on  it;  and 
the  3  bedsteads, — all  wliich  liave  been 
removed  to  tlie  Naples  Museum  (1868). 

Next  on  1.  is 

*The  JIou9e  of  tfi£  Dealer  in  Mar- 
Ilea  (Meroante  dei  Ma/rmi)  or  of  tJie 
Well,  Tliis  liouse  derives  its  first 
name  from  the  number  of  slabs  in 
different  coloured  inur1>les  which  were 
evidently  on  sale ;  among  them  several 
bloirks  of  o])hite  p()r))hyry,  some  already 
sawn  for  ornamental  purposes.  The 
dwelling  is  one  of  tlio  bettor  class  of 
I'onipeian  liouses,  having  a  largo  inner 
(M)urt  surrounded  by  fluted  Doric 
oolunins;  beneatli  are  several  subter- 
ranean eliambers,  in  one  of  which  was 
disooverod  a  well  82  i  feet  deep,  con- 
taining still  a  good  supply  et  fresh 
WAtar.  l<^rom  its  great  depth,  the 
■airing  ftoixi  which  the  water  is  derived 
^^K^be  below  the  sea-lovel,  rising 
^K  tha  tertiary  marine  marls  which 

^^^  the  yoloauio   formations   all 


about  Kaples.  doee  to  the  weQ  is  m 
small  ^dicula  of  the  Larea.  The 
beautiful  smaU  statue  of  Siknnp  liold- 
ing  a  circlet  of  serpents  for  the  support 
of  a  rai^  with  2.  handsome  candela- 
bras,  and  ±  large  silver  vases,  with  the 
remnant  of  a  chariot  and  the  skfilatanB 
of  2  horseE,  were  found  here  (1864). 

Xearlv  opposite. 

The  Route  of  the  Seller  tf  Loaoes 
(Mercante  dei  Pami),  or  of  Caitu  MJem^ 
ftuoft,  from  a  man  bearing  losves  up- 
on one  of  the  waUs.  lia  the  prin- 
cipal court  is  a  handsome  imphiriiiin  in 
maj-ble,  a  small  fountain  on  a  Hoqei^b  foot 
support,and  a  marble  table  before  it :  oat 
of  the  tabliniun,  on  the  walls  of  which 
are  paintings  of  female  figures,  opens 
an  elegantly  painted  room  or  boadoar 
looking  on  a  tiny  artificial  garden,  the 
walls  of  which  are  painted  to  represent 
foliage.  Several  bronze  ornaments, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  glass 
vessels  of  el^;ant  forms,  were  dis- 
covered here. 

We  now  reach  the  Fico  Storto,  run- 
nings from  the  Street  of  Fortune,  and 
turn  down  it  to  the  L  The  first  build- 
ing on  the  L  is  a  Bakehouse  with  an 
oven  and  4  mills,  one  with  the  letters 
I  O  H  engraved.  Next  follow  on  the 
same  side  3  houses. 

The  Souse  of  Love  disarmed  (del 
Amore  punito),  so  called  from  a  very- 
pretty  picture  of  Cupid  made  prisoner 
by  two  girls,  on  one  of  the  walls  (1844). 
The  Souse  of  the  Quadriga,  with  a 
handsome  lararium  (1845).  The  House 
of  Mercury^  with  2  fine  columns  in  the 
atrium. 

This  last  is  at  the  comer  of  the 
Str.  degU  Augustali,  or  Street  of  the 
Augustals,  a  broad  street  running 
from  the  N.  end  of  the  Forum  to 
the  Street  of  StabisB,  and  called 
also  the  Street  of  the  Dried  Fruits, 
from  the  quantity  of  these  articles 
found  in  the  shops  which  border  it. 
Stocks  of  raisins,  plums,  figs,  and  chest- 
nuts, a  collection  of  hemp-seed,  scales 
and  weights,  pastry-moulds,  lanterns, 
and  vases  of  various  kinds,  were  found 
in  them,  and  several  of  their  entrances 
wore  ornamented  with  pictures. 
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The  oontinuation  of  the  Yioo  Storto 
IB  called  the  Street  of  Eumachia. 

Turning  to  the  rt.,  into  the  Street  of 
the  Augustals,  the  first  house  on  the  1.  is 

The  Souse  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
80  called  from  having  been  excavated  in 
the  presence  of  l^^erick  WiUiam 
HI.  Some  gold  bracelets,  rings, 
bronze  balances,  strigils,  ornaments  of 
a  bed,  and  a  small  bas-relief  in  marble, 
representing  two  masks  and  a  winged 
horse,  were  the  principal  objects  found 
in  it  (1822-23). 

The  remainder  of  the  street  westwards 
towards  the  Forum  was  occupied  by 
the  shops  mentioned  above.  Turning 
and  following  the  street  E.  towards  the 
Street  of  Stabise,  the  first  house  on  the 
rt.  past  the  Vico  Storto  and  the  Street 
of  Eumachia  is  a  Soap  factory  with 
ovens.     Opposite  on  1.  is 

2%tf  House  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia,  excavated  before  the  Emperor 
Kicholas,  and  remarkable  for  the  arti- 
cles of  toilette  and  the  kitchen  utensils 
found  there.  Beyond,  on  the  same 
side,  is 

*The  House  of  the  Bear  (delF 
Orso).  This  dwelling  is  remarkable 
also  for  its  long  and  elegant  prothy- 
rum,  opening  on  the  street,  the  walls 
of  which,  painted  yellow,  have  some 
graceful  female  figures  and  elegant  ara- 
besque decorations.  At  the  entrance 
is  a  mosaic  pavement  of  a  Bear  seated, 
with  the  word  Have  above.  Out  of 
the  court  that  follows  opens  a  small 
triclinium,  with  paintings  of  a  fe- 
male beside  an  open  chest,  holding  a 
swathed  child,  and  of  a  shepherd  reclin- 
ing on  a  rock.  The  tablinum  has  a  hand- 
some marble  and  mosaic  pavement,  and 
opens  behind  on  an  artificial  garden, 
painted  to  resemble  plants  and  trellis 
work,  surrounding  a  very  elegant  foun- 
tain in  mosaic  and  shell-work,  on  which 
is  a  figure  of  Neptune  standing  in  the 
sea  surrounded  by  fishes  and  aquatic 
birds,  and  above  a  recumbent  one  of  a 
Nymph  or  Nereid. 

On  the  outer  wall  of  a  house  near 
here  was  recently  discovered  the  curi- 
ous inscription  of  AOTMMOC  IIEP- 
TOTCA,  or  Domus  Pertusa,  in  Q-reek 


characters,  evidently  placed  here  to 
warn  excavators  that  the  building 
had  been  already  rifled,  probably 
in  the  3rd  or  4th  century,  when 
Greek  characters  were  so  generally 
employed  to  express  Latin  worais( 
(1865). 

Next  on  1.  is  The  House  of  Capro' 
sius  Primus  (1808),  opposite  which  is 
the  end  of  the  Street  of  the  Lupanar. 
We  continue,  however,  along  the 
Street  of  the  Aupustals  to  the  Street 
of  Stabi®,  up  which  we  turn  to  the 
1.  The  large  building  at  the  comer, 
with  an  entrance  from  both  streets,  is 
TJie  House  of  Paquius  Prooulus,  with 
several  shops  dose  by  (1868).  Oppo- 
site, on  the  E.  side  of  the  Street  of 
StabisB,  is 

♦2%c  House  of  Marcus  Lucretius, 
or  delle  Suonatriciy  one  of  the  most 
important  dwellings  discovered  in  Pom- 
I  peii.    It  is  a  double  house,  of  3  stories, 
with  a  prothyrum  opening  into  an  open 
atrium  bordered  by  the  usual  apart- 
ments, a  triclinium  of  great  magnifi- 
cence, and  a  reception-room  or  tablinum 
opening  upon  a  peristyle  and  garden.  A 
peculiarity  in  the  arrangement  is  that 
the  peristyle    is    considerably  higher 
than  the  atrium  and  tablinum.    The 
atrium  is  paved  in  mosaic,  and  the 
walls  of  the  entire  building  are  highly 
decorated  with  paintings.  In  the  small 
sleeping-rooms  or  alas  are  paintings  re- 
presenting Cupid  riding  on  a  Dolphin, 
bearing  a  letter  from  Galatea  to  Poly- 
phemus ;    the    favourite    subject     of 
Venus  fishing ;   a  Narcissus ;  V ictoiy 
in  her  car ;  some  Cupids  swimming ; 
and  several  landscapes.   The  triclinium, 
in  which  the  feet  of  the  couches  were 
found  richly  ornamented  with  silver, 
had  three  large  pictures,  of  life  size,  re- 
presenting Hercules  at  the  Court  of  Om- 
phale,  the  latter  wearing  the  lion's  skin 
and  holding  the  club  of  her  lover ;  the 
boy  Bacchus  with  Silenus  on  a  cart 
drawn  by  oxen,  and  followed  by  Bac- 
chantes;   and  a  bacchanalian  proces- 
sion, with  Victory  recording  on  a  shield 
the  exploits  of  the  triumphant  demi- 
god.   The  first  t>NO  «5ft  Vsv  'Oaa'§.«^^ 
Museum,  t\ve  \i\yai^  T^TasCm^-    ^'SNx^^^ 
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pi::?::7es  ▼«*  Lrjert^d  in  the  """ilj,  not 

p«r«i-i  "■-.:a  oioly--r*»i  rr_ir:!**».  ^mnz-ai 

will  T.-.-,^*  L,'.  ".:.r:  p-^r^l*  •::*  i'a  "jrill* 

izig*  'jt.  »  vyi-  Th*  ;j»f  ri^: .  or  ^  ir.riarl : im 
eir.:.:.i.i*  »:  -.r.*  *r.i  *  :.; \^r.ZAir.  vlonii»d  . 
w.-. ; .  .':-■  'j^.  ?•, »-.::.  t .'.rt  li>a/]f>r.  p i pe«  whif^h 
hr*j-.gr.\  tr.A   wVi»r   to  ir.,   w;tri  their 
hrvTM:  f^y  "t*,  ?•»"  w^il  pr'*»?r7yl  j  and  a  i 
irw*».i  jr*».-^>  ^'^r.^  of  .rJili»Ticy  ;   ar.d  in 

>fi  ••yitt.j  m'liff'?'*^.t  stAti4<»,  huf.  mirioiid 
ffwxi  i.'i^jr  «ftr.#+9  and  arransjernent ; 
brn'ir^i;  ♦j#/^;i  »r^,  f/'>Tft  riding  a  dol- 
libid.  «  fvHkr'lfd  !«af«r,  a  Atair,  a  faun 
rH»*i*f*i{  *  tri.'*Tn  from  a  sfoat's  foot, 
a  {!'«*  '^n'*niuz  it<«  vMirii(  onf^  Ivin^f 
ifi  «>•<*  Iaji  ^f  a  *h(^ihfrf\fAftf  and 
(.0»<^«  A  «^/»nd  in^iinium  openf:^! 
if,u.  Ill"  findarium  on  th^^  ric^hf.,  iif;- 
)iii,i)  tKf  (fArd^i  '^  innfir  f/nkrtf  biit 
(^•Mirfrioi/-<»f  ini(  with  th^.  houAA,  arf;  a 
nw^ifi'l  iifTirt^  of  n\iMi.mtvntHf  inHiidinc^ 
«(f  (i|><ri  atnrirn,  a  kif^^hmn,  and  othfr 
f/«'iMn,  Hjiftnrnif\y  int.«Tidefl  for  tJu; 
fMfi<ilf-4  nnd  ^frrantfl.  (n  t}^?  r/Mirt 
ir<i4  ffitin/l  a  r/>iirwhf!(<>-fl  Mrfi((((on, 
fritli  iron  wh^f«l.4^  nnd  with  bron/^s 
fifiiHrriffiU.  M^'^rral  fli'gant.  ?aw!*,  CAn- 
(IflitdrH,  kIam  ^Krf.Mfft  in  t.h^.  form  of 
HiifrftMH,  ff/irnn  mirfiu'M  inAfnirnr^it-fl, 
and  (•rrrri/,ft  f/nriA  ^twp  f/Mind  in  Uio 
cHffVwnf  rtHfiun,  wh'u^h  wrrv.  (\ffC.<tra,Ui(i 
trilh  fii/>hir<-4  of  trnglr  nnd  r^miir; 
HfHiiM  I  ori#i  of  tli*Tn  pfrj»wi5wiil^>d  n 
«?(tfMHrr  ir>  a  rofmk  plnyiii({  on  h  doiiblr; 
Midi*,  vvhiUf'  a  drunk^'n  mnri  imnH  on 
li*-r  «)fOiil/l/>r,  from  whirh  iht.i  lioiiKt% 
whffi  nr«f.  ♦x/'avflf.fd,  d^Tivivl  ifn  name, 
r/i.//ii  Hunnuhii'i.  T)in  kifr'lifri  wafi fur- 
fiirilii-d  sFiWh  niimrroim  ndinnr^  vormiIh 
In  liforiff,  nnd  M-iil  r«it.ii-iniMl  in  man^ 
|MiflH  Mm>  frnf*f«ff  of  Rrnoko.  Tho  RiKvnid 
Hnd  fliird  Hofrrn  wnm  npprom;hf*d  by  a 
liHiNd  HfHlffiNwii     Mmr  ilin  foot  of  tlio 

I^^Vki  WiKC  }«  hilnifliKvid  with 

^Ht  liil|tf*nH'f)|tlioni    M,  Jm' 

Mi   ImHWH  lif    liiiiifpfiiin    MH) 


MvenI  jiiocii,  Li  <jiie  >:■£  whii:h.  %  &Esa2a 
rjjznan  ikiilntoc  van  fijozxil,  virh 
2  r:[xi  and  2  *ilTr(flr  brsLtuiftj.  soae 
earrj^^  iiid  rL2:r*.  :i  purw  OE  Zjeczed 
Z-iid,  xiLii  «venl  ^jid  imi  «!▼«»  ^"oizA, 
±^.  Antjther  ot  tinMc  aliopii  beLjzued 
fividentij  ti}  1  •.'[lezuUc  or  ^'Oiocrm^er, 
hii  4ti:«:iE  in  trude  bemic  now  reooTed 
to  the  lIuAjuzn ;  i.tfitain  balls  ot*  white 
•ubtitiuice  bear  the  letten  JLstitN  at- 
Tio&v^   pTT^bobiy    the    nazce   of  the 


Dicker. 


On  the  opposite  «ide.  i  lictLe  higher 
up  the  street,  L*  the  hoiL-ie  disco vered 
in  the  presence  of  Fiu;»  IX.  in  IS49, 
in  which  were  tbun<.l  Kverul  bronze 
vaaefl,  glass  b*>ctletf,  an  iron  ^pade, 
and  a  bad-reiief  ot*  AIHx?ln.^^n^■  and 
Biir^phalu^,  now  in  the  £cnLscan 
MiL^nzn  at  the  Vatican. 

We  now  return  to  the  Street  of  the 
AujTUJitaU,  and  examine  2  houiwtf  we 
harl  jAAsefl  by  ;  one,  forming  the  an^Ie 
on  the  1.  with  the  Street  of  Stabiar>»  a 

HaJkehoiue,  in  which  wa»  found  an 
ovAn  filled  with  S2  loaves  reduced  to 
a  ruirhonlaerl  state  :  they  are  now  in  the 
M  iJM'.uma  of  Naples  and' Pompeii.  The 
ov»n,  like  all  those  at  Pompeii,  was 
filonecl  with  an  iron  door,  near  to  which, 
fixid  into  tlie  wall,  is  a  Iea(.len  cistern 
for  water.  The  sucking  pig  in  the 
Ht^'wpan  preserred  in  the  Museuiu  here 
wa<i  found  on  a  cooking  furnace  in  the 
kit/;hen  of  this  house  ^1S62). 

iJfjyond,  forming  the  comer  houje 
with  the  street  of  the  Lupanar,  is 

The  Houte  of  tke  JRmdJ^  a»d 
Trident  On  the  floor  of  the  pro- 
th^rurn  is  a  handsome  black  Mo- 
fiaic  of  a  rudder  and  a  trident.  In 
tliti  court  into  which  this  opens  is  an 
impluvium  with  a  marble  fountain,  and 
iNOdnd  a  vide  tablinum  and  fauces 
loading  to  a  garden,  the  shrubs  in  which 
wore  found  carbonized.  Tlieie  is  a 
curious  small  apartment  in  this  house 
n»c]ied  by  a  stair,  decorated  with  stuc- 
ooH  and  paintings.  On  one  of  the 
walli  of  tlio  atrium  is  a  good  circular 
painting  of  Mars  and  Venus  (1863). 

"Wo  now  turn  to  the  L  down  the 
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Street  of  the  Lwpanwr,  Facing  the 
quadnYinm  is  the  counter  of  a  wine- 
shop, with  vases  built  into  it  Beneath 
are  some  subterranean  storerooms,  in 
which  were  found  amphors.  First  on 
rt.  is 

T^Sowe  of  the  Fuller  or  of  the  Statue 
oflfarcissftSyAYery  handsome  dwelUng, 
which,  from  the  furnaces  and  leaden 
▼ats  still  remaining  in  sitUf  appears  to 
have  been  the  residence  of  a  fuller  or 
laundry-man.  In  one  of  the  inner 
rooms  was  discoTcred  the  beautiful 
small  bronze  statue  of  Narcissus  in 
the  Museum,  and  in  another  a  hand- 
some marble  table.  The  principal 
heating  apparatus,  or  vase  for  boilmg 
water,  is  of  lead,  on  which  and  upon 
,  the  adjoining  wall  are  still  traces  of 
the  soot  from  the  fire  made  beneath 
18  centuries  ago. 

Next  on  rt.  is 

I%e  Lupanar,  forming  the  comer 
house  at  the  junction  of  the  street 
named  from  it,  with  that  of  the  Sanging 
Balcony^  and  having  entrances  from 
each.  The  interior  is  divided  off  into 
small  cells  or  chambers,  with  a  stone 
couch  in  each ;  on  the  walls  are  nume- 
rous graffiti  or  scratched  inscriptions, 
which,  as  weU  as  the  paintings  over  the 
entrances,  of  a  most  Uceutious  de- 
scription, leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
destination  of  this  resort  of  Fompeian 
immorality.  It  is  kept  closed,  but  the 
guide  holds  the  key  (1864). 

Continuing  along  the  Street  of  the 
Lupanar,  on  1.  is  The  Elephant  Inn^ 
a  small  house,  only  remarkable  for 
the  sign  of  an  elephant  painted  on 
the  wall  towards  the  street,  with  an 
inscription  stating  that  there  were  three 
beds  on  hire  with  a  triclinium  and 
every  comfort,  cum  commodis.  The 
inscription  and  painting  are  much 
effaced.  The  interior  offers  nothing  of 
interest. 

Next  on  1.  is 

*  The  House  of  Sahe  Lucrum  or  Siri* 
cue.  —  The  first  name  given  to  it 
from  the  mosaic  inscription  on  the  floor 
of  the  prothyrum,  the  second  from  a 
painted  inscription  upon  the  wall  to- 


wards the  street  oontaining  the  name 
of  a  certain  Siricus,  who  was  probably 
its  owner.  From  the  large  atnum  into 
which  this  prothyrum  l«uls,  opens  on 
the  1.  a  handsome  exhedra,  the  walls  of 
which  are  decorated  with  paintings 
of  the  Lydian  or  Drunken  Hercules,  of 
the  Building  of  the  Walls  of  Troy,  and 
of  Vulcan  presenting  to  Thetis  the 
Armour  of  Achilles,  the  shield  in  the 
hitter  composition  having  upon  it  the 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac  encurcled  by  ser- 
pents. Of  smaller  subjects  are  several 
landscapes  in  an  almost  Chinese  style, 
and  above  a  deep  and  elegant  frieze  re- 
presenting animals  and  arabesques  on 
a  dark  ground ;  in  the  court  is  a  good 
marble  fountain.  Beyond  the  tablmum 
is  a  garden.  From  this  garden  a  small 
door  leads  into 

*The  Souse  of  the  Grand  Dukes 
of  Russia^  the  principal  entrance  to 
which  is  in  the  Street  of  Stabis, 
nearly  opposite  the  House  of  Lucretius. 
It  appears  to  have  suffered  severely  dur- 
ing the  earthquake  of  68.  Bemains  of 
good  paintings  were  found  in  the  ruins  of 
the  atrium.  A  handsome  peristyle  of 
10  colunms  occupies  the  whole  width 
of  the  building ;  the  portico  support- 
ing on  3  of  its  sides  a  covered  terrace. 
In  the  atrium  are  an  impluvium  in 
marble,  and  a  handsome  marble  table 
with  a  lustral  basin  beneath :  upon  this 
table  stood  a  small  statue  of  Hercules 
in  bronze.  Traces  of  search  subsequent 
to  the  destruction  of  the  city  have 
been  found  in  this  house,  and  a  skele- 
ton of  the  person  engaged  in  that 
operation,  buried,  as  is  supposed,  by  a 
faUing  in  of  the  excavation  he  was 
engaged  upon  (1852). 

Not  iax  from  the  House  of  the 
Bussian  Qrand  Dukes  is  a  Ther^ 
mopoliumi  with  a  marble  counter  in 
which  are  built  9  earthen  jars,  and  on 
which  were  found  gold  ana  silver  coins 
of  the  reigns  of  Claudius,  Vespasian, 
and  Titus :  on  the  wall  of  the  room 
behind  is  scratohed  the  first  line   of 

I  the  Mneid—-Alma  Vikmque  oano  T^ 
— the  r'  ft  \»m^  T«^^aftfi^\ii  \^,  ^ 
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Betuming  to  where  we  entered  the 
House  of  Sirious,  immediately  opposite 
is  a 

Cavpona  or  Tavern,  to  judge  from 
the  checquers  painted  on  the  doorposts. 
The  greater  part  of  the  wall  towards  the 
street  is  coTered  with  a  painting  of  two 
huge  serpents,  the  ordmary  warning 
to  passers  to  *' Commit  no  nuisance." 
On  the  painting  was  subsequently 
placed  the  following  significant  warn- 
ing to  idlers  against  loitering  here  and 
encumbering  the  narrow  pathway  : — 

OnOSIS  LOOTJS  HIC  VOV  EST,  SISOEDE 
HOEATOB. 

The  interior  of  the  Caupona  consists 
of  a  number  of  small  rooms  with  a 
kitchen  behind. 

Retracing  our  steps  a  short  distance 
up  the  street  of  the  Lupanar,  we  turn 
to  the  1.  into  that  of  the  Hanging 
Balcony  {Balcone  Pensile.)  On  the  rt. 
are  two  houses  recently  excayated. 
The  first  known  as 

7^  House  of  Camillus,  from  a  statue 
found  there.  The  plan  of  the  house  is 
peculiar.  In  the  atrium  are  3  niches, 
in  which  were  found  painted  statues, 
one  that  of  Camillus;  on  the  walls 
are  paintings  of  diyinities.  The  ad- 
joining building  is  called 

The  House  of  Diana,  In  the  outer 
court  are  paintings  of  two  serpents  and 
an  altar  of  the  Lares;  and  on  the 
walls  paintings  of  female  figures,  one 
holding  two  young  Cupids  or  Loyes  in 
a  nest,  of  the  Rape  of  Helen,  and  of 
Diana  and  Cupid. 

Beyond,  on  the  rt.,  is 

The  House  of  the  Balcony,  a 
building  which,  though  offering  little 
interest  for  its  internal  decoration,  is 
important  as  showing  how  the  upper 
flok>rs  of  the  Fompeian  houses  were 
arranged ;  the  mass  of  volcanic  ashes 
and  pumice  haying  been  here  so  thick 
as  to  coyer  the  entire  height  of  the 
upper  floor.  Remains  of  a  balcony 
projecting  over  the  street  were  found 
m  ntu,  and  fresh  timbers  haying  been 


substituted  at  the  instance  of  Signor 
Fiorelli,  for  those  oarbonised,  the 
balcony  has  been  restored. 

We  now  turn  to  the  1.  into  the 
Street  of  Eumachia.  On  the  L  of  this 
street  is 

The  New  House  of  the  Chase,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  one  of  the  same 
name  preyiously  discoycred.  On  the 
rt.-hand  wall  of  the  tablinum  is  a  pic- 
ture of  Ariadne  discoyered  by  Bacchus. 
In  the  peristyle  paintings  of  wild 
animals. 

We  next  cross  a  street  called  the 
Street  of  Skeletons,  frvm  the  curious 
discovery  made  in  it  of  human  bodies 
embedded  in  the  volcanic  ashes,  and 
which  have  been  so  marvellously  pre- 
served, thanks  to  an  ingenious  idea 
of  Cav.  Fiorelli.  On  digging  through  a 
mass  of  indurated  ashes,  the  worsen 
cut  into  what  appeared  to  be  a  cavity, 
which  Sig.  Fiorelli  saw  must  have 
formed  the  mould  of  a  himiau  body. 
Acting  on  this  opinion,  he  had  the 
cavity  filled  with  liqidd  plaster  of 
Paris.  In  this  way  the  casts  of  the 
4  bodies  now  in  the  Museum  were 
obtained,  of  3  females  and  of  a  man ; 
the  latter,  and  the  group  of  the  mother 
and  daughter,  being  found  close  to  each 
other.  As  the  mass  of  ashes  was  at  a 
considerable  height,  nearly  15  ft.,  above 
the  level  of  the  street,  it  is  probable  it 
marked  the  last  period  of  the  eruption, 
consisting  of  ashes,  which,  accompanied 
by  torrential  rains,  formed  a  kind  of 
paste  round  the  corpses.  It  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  unfortimate  in- 
mates of  one  of  the  neighbouring  houses 
had  remained  indoors  during  the  ear- 
lier period  of  the  eruption,  but,  find- 
ing the  possibiUty  of  escape,  sallied 
forth  from  the  upper  windows,  then  on 
a  level  with  the  already  accumulated 
volcanic  dejections,  and  were  smothered 
by  the  ashes  in  their  attempt  to  escape. 
The  male  figure  appears  to  have  died 
in  convulsions,  whereas  the  mother 
and  her  daughter,  and  the  insulated 
female,  present  no  traces  of  such  violent 
pangs  in  death. 
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At  the  end  of  the  Street  of  the 
liumachia  is  the  Street  of  Abundance 
(Sir.  dell,  Ahhondanzd)  or  of  the 
Sihersmiths^  a  thoroughfare  leading 
firom  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  Forum 
to  the  great  Thermie,  the  Street 
of  Stabise,  and  the  quarter  of  the 
Theatres.  It  derives  its  first  name 
firom  a  bas-relief  of  Abundance  over 
a  fountain  at  its  east  end.  The 
second  name  was  derived  from  the 
plate  and  jewellery  found  in  some  of 
the  shops  which  are  crowded  together 
on  each  side  of  it.  These  shops,  un- 
like the  others  we  have  described,  are 
built  in  the  Q-reek  style ;  the  doors  are 
flanked  by  pilasters,  and  the  masonry 
and  mouldings  are  so  skilfully  arranged 
that  they  incline  almost  imperceptibly 
with  the  slope  of  the  street.  Many  of 
the  houses  still  bear  the  owners'  names, 
painted  mostly  with  red  colour  in  rude 
characters,  and  in  some  instances  over 
the  names  of  previous  tenants  imper- 
fectly erased.  Here  and  there  we  find 
the  name  inscribed  on  a  little  white 
tablet  on  the  walls,  the  Album  of  the 
Boman  architects.  Some  pray  for  the 
patronage  of  the  ^dile,  and  one  assures 
him  that  he  is  worthy  of  it,  dignus  est. 
Another  has  a  rude  representation  of 
the  owner,  a  scribe,  with  a  pen  behind 
his  ear.  One  house  has  a  beautiful  door- 
way of  stone;  on  the  rt.  wall  of 
the  vestibule  is  a  painting  of  a  mon- 
key playing  the  double  pipe.  The 
remains  of  several  fountains  may  be 
traced  in  diflRarent  parts  of  the  street. 
At  the  end  was  found  a  skeleton,  with 
a  wire  bag  in  his  hand-  containing  360 
silver  coins,  6  of  gold,  and  42  of 
bronze;  several  rings  and  cameos, 
which  he  was  also  carrying  away,  were 
found  near  him. 

On  the  rt.,  of  this  street,  going  fi^m 
the  Forum,  is 

The  House  of  the  Wild  Boar 
{del  Cignale)^  from  a  mosaic  in  the 
prothyrum  representing  a  wild  boar 
attacked  by  two  dogs.  In  the  atrium 
are  some  mosaics  of  great  beauty, 
one  of  which  is  supposed  to  re- 
present the  walls  of  the  city.    This 


house  is  a  good  and  well-preserved 
specimen  of  the  smaller  residences  of 
the  Fompeians,  the  inner  court  or  peri- 
stylum  particularly  so,  where  nearly 
all  the  columns  are  standing  (1816). 

Near  this  house  is  what  has  been  called 
a  Pharmacy,  firom  the  number  of  in- 
struments and  appliances  of  medical 
science  found  in  it,  and  now  in  the 
Naples  Museum.  It  contains  nothing 
new  to  describe. 

On  the  wall  of  a  house  marked 
No.  10,  at  the  comer  of  a  small 
street  leading  to  the  rt.,  is  a  paint- 
ing representing  the  JDii  Consentes, 
or  the  12  superior  divinities,  with 
the  tutelary  serpents  underneath. 
Juno  wears  a  blue  robe,  Diana  a  yellow 
one,  and  Venus  a  pale  green,  more 
transparent  than  the  dresses  of  the 
other  goddesses. 

On  the  1.  is  the  House  of  Queen 
Adelaide  of  England,  so  called  from 
having  been  excavated  in  her  presence. 
It  is  of  moderate  size,  and  the  objects 
in  it  have  been  removed. 

Beyond,  on  the  same  side,  is 

The  House  of  Adonis,  of  Diana, 
or  of  Queen  Caroline,  now  much 
dilapidated,  the  1st  name  being 
derived  from  a  painting  of  Venus 
and  Adonis;  the  2nd  from  a  marble 
statue  of  Diana  found  in  one  of  the 
rooms ;  the  3rd  from  King  Murat's 
queen.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  houses 
communicating  together,  and  decorated 
with  great  taste :  some  paintings  of 
sea-horses  gamboUing  are  full  of  grace 
and  spirit.  The  Corinthian  atrium  had 
the  roof  supported  by  square  pillars 
painted  with  foliage  to  represent  creep- 
ing plants  growing  firom  the  court :  the 
kitchen  had  windows  opening  to  the 
street.  A  narrow  passage  leads  firom 
the  atrium  to  another  series  of  apart- 
ments, having  a  distinct  entrance  firom 
the  street,  and  containing  in  the  court, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  triclinium,  a 
semicircular  couch  of  stone,  the  sigma 
of  Martial.  When  this  double  house 
was  first  excavated,  its  walls  were  deco- 
rated with  beautiful  paintings,  many  of 
which  pen&hed.  Vm-mada».\^  ^«&«t  '^'s^ 
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were  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  For- 
tunately Mazois  was  present  and  pre- 
senred  a  curious  representation  of  a 
painter's  studio,  in  which  all  the  figures 
were  grotesques.  Near  this  house  7 
skeletons  were  found,  with  68  gold 
coins  of  Nero,  Vespasian,  and  Titus, 
1065  silver  coins,  pearl  ear-rings,  and 
numerous  other  articles  of  personal 
ornament  or  domestic  use  (1813). 

Farther  on  the  rt.,  at  the  comer  of 
the  Street  of  the  Theatres,  leading  to 
the  Foro  Triangulare,  is 

The  House  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
IL  of  Austria^  so  called  from  having 
been  opened  in  his  presence.  It  is  a 
small  house,  with  a  peristyle  and 
some  wall  paintings  of  no  great  in- 
terest. Some  gold  ornaments,  a  silver 
vase,  a  vase  of  bronze  very  delicately 
worked,  and  a  terracotta  statue,  were 
the  principal  objects  discovered  in  the 
apartments. 

The  continuation  of  the  Street  of 
Abundance  from  this  point  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Street  of  the  Sol- 
ooniif  so  called  from  the  statue  of  M. 
Holconius,  now  in  the  Naples  Museum, 
which  stood  at  its  £.  end,  where  it  is 
intersected  by  the  Street  of  Stabise,  and 
from  the  many  inscriptions  found  in 
it  to  members  of  the  family,  one  of 
the  most  influential  in  Pompeii. 

Entering  it,  we  have  on  the  rt.,  form- 
ing the  angle  of  the  street  with  that  of 
the  Theatres, 

*The  Souse  of  the  Solconii,  a  very 
handsome  dwelHng.  It  consists  of 
an  atrium  communicating  by  a  wide 
fauces  with  the  inner  peristyle,  sur- 
rounded by  fluted  Doric  columns,  the 
lower  third  of  which  are  painted  in 
red.  In  the  centre  of  this  peristyle 
is  a  large  deep  fountain  in  marble,  with 
a  watenall  in  the  form  of  marble  steps, 
at  the  top  of  which  stands  a  graceiul 
statue  of  a  small  Cupid.  The  several 
rooms  opening  either  on  the  atrium  or 
Mriatylum  are  painted ;  in  one,  a  Rape 
^^  JSfUropa;   in  another,  a  group  of 


Bacchus  and  a  Satyr  unveiling  the 
sleeping  Ariadne ;  in  a  third,  IJlysses 
discovering  Achilles  in  female  attire, 
in  a  fourth,  the  Judgment  of  Paris, 
with  Juno,  Venus,  Minerva,  and  Mer- 
cury. A  particularity  in  this  house  is 
the  irregular  form  of  the  peristylum, 
and  that  from  each  of  the  columns 
that  surround  it  projects  a  small 
bronze  water-pipe,  forming  with  the 
fountain  and  small  water&U  a  hand- 
some system  of  artificial  waterworks 
(1861). 

Next  to  this  house  stands  a  large 
dwelling,  evidently  in  progress  of  re- 
storation when  the  city  was  destroyed, 
as  all  the  walls  and  colunms  were  found 
bared  of  their  stucco,  the  floors  torn  up, 
and  heaps  of  broken  tiles  and  of  slaked 
lime  in  two  of  the  rooms  ready  for  the 
plasterers'  or  masons'  use. 

Beyond  this,  and  forming  one  of  the 
angles  of  the  Street  of  the  Holconii 
with  that  of  Stabise,  is 

*The  Souse  of  Cornelius  JRufus 
inunediately  in  front  of  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  New  ThermcB,  a  very 
interesting  house,  which  belonged  to 
a  family  whose  name  often  occurs  in 
the  inscriptions  at  Pompeii :  like  most 
others,  it  had  shops  in  front ;  the  en- 
trance opens  on  a  handsome  atrium, 
with  a  marble  table  supported  by  lions, 
and  an  impluvium  in  the  centre ;  out 
of  this  court  are  rooms,  with  paintings 
of  arabesques,  one  of  peacocks  drawing 
a  chariot,  with  a  locust  for  charioteer. 
From  this  atrium  wide  fauces  lead 
to  the  peris^limi  or  inner  court,  sur- 
rounded by  fluted  Doric  columns.  Of 
the  chambers  opening  on  the  corridor 
several  contain  paintings,  surrounded 
by  hippocampi,  &c.  On  each  side  of 
the  feiuces  stood  a  Hermes;  that  on 
the  rt.  has  disappeared ;  the  other,  still 
entire,  has  a  good  bust  of  C.  C.  Eufus, 
with  his  name  beneath.  Several  bronzes 
were  discovered  in  this  house;  two 
portrait  busts,  with  eyes  in  enamel, 
and  some  jewellery  (1801). 

Opposite  this  house  is  the  principal 
entmiceto 
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*The  Great  ThemuB,  or  Therma 
Stabian<By  through  a  wide  portal  open- 
ing into  an  extensiye  court  or  paloestra, 
which  is  surrounded  bj  Doric  columns 
painted  to  resemble  fluting.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  paintings,  stucco 
arabesoues,  and  figures  in  relief,  one 
of  the  latter,  a  Jupiter,  being  in  good 
presenration.  This  court  was  probably 
intended  for  athletic  sports  and  exer- 
cises. Along  its  1.  or  W.  side  is  a 
raised  strip  of  tufa  pavement,  on  which 
were  found  two  large  and  heavy  stone 
balls,  no  doubt  intended  to  be  rolled 
along  it  in  some  game.  On  the  1.  of 
this  court  as  we  enter  is  an  oblong  basin 
for  a  natatio  or  swimming  bath,  com- 
municating by  four  marble  steps  with 
two  elegant  halls,  on  the  walls  of  wliich 
are  paintings  of  landscapes  and  of  female 
figures  carrying  baskets.  The  southern- 
most of  these  halls  leads  into  another 
room,  probably  the  destrictariumy  where 
the  rubbing  with  the  strigil  took  place. 
In  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance  is  a 
door  leading  to  a  complicated  series  of 
halls,  which  may  have  constituted  the 
division  for  females;  if  we  except  a 
square  room,  surrounded  by  a  channel, 
probably  a  general  latrina,  A  large 
room  to  the  rt.  is  the  (tpodyteriuniy  with 
2  passages  to  the  side  streets  of  Stabise 
and  of  the  Lupanare,  that  to  the  latter 
having,  with  a  square  cold  bath  at  one 
end,  several  small  rooms  for  single 
baths.  Leading  out  of  the  apody  terium 
is  a  tepidarium  with  niches  and  seats, 
having  a  squsarefri^/idttrium  at  one  end ; 
from  this  a  door  leads  into  a  large 
caldariumf  having  a  square  marble  bath 
and  an  elegant  fountain  at  one  end, 
and  a  circular  laconicum  at  the  other. 
The  floor  and  the  walls  are  hollow  for 
the  passage  of  hot  air.  All  these 
rooms  are  more  or  less  decorated  with 
stucco  ornaments  of  considerable  ele- 
gance, and  communicate  with  a  series 
of  thermal  halls  which  occupy  the 
whole  side  of  the  great  area  of  the 
Thermse  towards  the  Street  of  Stabise, 
and  constitute  the  men's  division  of  the 
baths.  First  of  all,  continuing  from  the 
women's  rooms,  are  3  circular  sunk 
spaces,  which  appear  to  hare  been  con- 


nected with  the  furnace  and  boilers  for 
the  supply  of  hot  water  and  vapour  to 
both  sets  of  baths;  then  a  long  cal- 
dariuMy  followed  by  the  tepidarium, 
the  stuccoed  walls  of  which  have 
an  elegant  frieze  of  the  prows  of 
galleys ;  in  these  two  halls  are  ob- 
long basins  lined  with  marble  at  one 
end,  and  circular  laconica  at  the 
other ;  the  floor  is  raised  on  supports 
{8U8pen8ur<B)  formed  of  tiles  to  permit 
the  circulation  of  heat  from,  furnaces 
which  open  into  the  passage  in  the 
rear ;  the  walls  also  are  hollow,  being 
covered  with  large  tiles,  leaving  a  space 
of  3  inches  wide  for  hot  air  to  cir- 
culate. We  now  pass  into  the  <po- 
liarium  or  apodyterinm ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  marble  seats  and  a  range 
of  niches  to  contain  the  clothes  of 
the  bathers.  This  spoliarium  was  richly 
decorated  with  stucco  reliefs,  and 
divided  into  3  portions  by  as  many 
cross  arches.  Separated  from  it  by  a 
raised  step  is  a  handsome  hall,  probably 
a  waiting-room,  covered  with  paintings, 
now  much  eflac^,  and  opening  on  one 
side  into  a  circular  frigida/rium,  with  a 
dome  and  circular  opening  at  the  top, 
and  on  another  into  the  paleestra  from 
which  we  started.  There  are  various 
rooms  and  passages  connected  with  the 
baths,  and  rows  of  shops  extended  along 
its  front  on  two  sides.  Considerable 
remains  of  large  leaden  pipes  or 
conduits  by  which  the  baths  were  sup- 
plied with  water,  as  well  as  smaller  ones 
to  distribute  it  to  the  different  halls, 
still  exist  in  excellent  preservation. 
Several  inscriptions  were  found  dur- 
ing the  excavations  —  one  in  Oscan 
characters,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
men's  baths,  beneath  a  sun-dial,  stating 
that  it  was  raised  by  M.  Atinius  the 
qusestor  from  fines  levied,  probably 
during  the  games  in  the  FaUestra ;  and 
another  relative  to  the  construction  of 
the  Laconicum  and  the  Destrictarium, 
and  the  repair  of  the  Palaestra  and 
Portico,  by  the  Duumvirs  of  Justice 
Caius  Yulius  and  Publius  Aninius. 
From  these  inscriptions,  their  style 
and  the  chAxaciUsc  ol  \)qb  \a}0«r»^N^»  S& 
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about  a  century  and  a  half  before  the 
destruction  of  the  city,  and  belong  to 
the  older  and  more  Grecian  part  of  it. 
A  large  bronze  brazier,  with  a  bull  in 
front,  and  bronze  seats,  similar  to 
those  we  have  seen  in  the  other  ThermsB, 
were  discovered  in  one  of  the  bath 
rooms  (1858-61). 

We  now  again  reach  the  Street  of 
Stabise,  and  turn  a  short  distance  up  it 
to  the  L  On  the  wall  of  a  house,  at  the 
comer  of  a  small  street  on  rt.,  the  Vicolo 
del  Serpentiy  are  2  enormous  serpents 
before  an  altar,  the  well-known  warn- 
ing at  Pompeii,  as  the  cross  is  in 
modem  Italy,  to  commit  no  nuisance. 
On  the  N.  side  of  this  small  street 
are  several  recent  excavations  with 
some  good  paintings  of  the  usual 
subject.  One  building  was  apparently 
a  stable,  with  pictures  of  donkeys. 

Opposite  the  end  of  the  street  of 
the  Holconii  is  a  narrow  street,  called 
the  Str.  della  Casina  delV  Aquila. 

On  the  1.  is 

The  Souse  of  Mpidius  RufaSy 
with  a  long  raised  pathway  in  front, 
approached  by  steps  from  the  street, 
the  outer  wall  painted  with  nimierous 
inscriptions  in  red.  A  narrow  prothyrum 
opeus  into  an  oblong  atrium,  sur- 
rounded by  a  portico  of  16  Doric 
columns,  having  a  fountain  in  the 
centre:  into  this  atrium  open  several 
small  chambers  with  elegantly  painted 
walls,  and  on  either  side  alsc  or  wide 
open  recesses  enclosed  by  Ionic  columns, 
in  one  of  which  on  rt.  is  an  altar  de- 
dicated to  the  Genius  of  their  master 
Elpidius,  and  to  the  Lares,  by  two  of  his 
freedmeu  named  Diadumenii:."GENio 
'M.{agistri)    ^^{ostri)    EL(ptc?w>)     Lari- 

BUS  Duo   DlADUMIANI  LlBERTI."      At 

the  farther  end  of  the  atrium  a  wide 
triclinium  opens  upon  an  extensive 
gai'den :  adjoining  is  a  room  with  paint- 
ings of  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  In  one 
comer  of  the  atrium  is  a  narrow  flight 
of  steps,  for  in  this  quarter  of  the  city 
most  of  the  dwellings  had  upper  floors. 
In  the  upper  story,  facing  the  street, 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  entrance,  are 
rooms  having  each  2  narrow  windows. 
Three bamoD  ^keJetons  were  discovered 


in  this  house,  one  having  a  handsome 
gold  ring  on  the  finger,  with  an  intaglio 
of  an  Abundance  on  amethyst  (1865). 
Beyond  is 

The  Honse  of  FamassuSf  from  the 
atrium  in  which  open  4  small  rooms 
with  paintings,  a  tablinum  and  a 
small  viridariam,  having  a  fountain 
and  basin.  This  building  communicates 
with  another,  in  which  there  is  a  well- 
preserved  bakehouse,  with  its  ovens 
and  troughs  for  kneading  the  dough. 
Upon  an  iron  triangular  stand  here 
was  found  a  bronze  vase  half  filled 
with  water,  which  was  prevented  from 
evaporating  and  hermetically  closed  by 
the  oxidation  of  the  copper. 

Continuingdown  the  Street  of  Stabiae, 
on  the  1.,  forming  a  comer  with  the 
Street  of  the  Amphitheatre,  is 

The  Home  of  Apollo  CitharcBduSf  or 
of  Popidius  Secundus,  The  first  name 
has  been  derived  from  a  fine  bronze 
statue  of  that  divinity  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples.  From  its  atrium 
open  2  inner  peristyles,  surrounded  by 
fluted  Doric  columns.  In  its  exhedra 
are  some  good  paintings  representing 
Mars  and  Venus,  Xerxes  seated  before 
his  tent,  and  a  Priestess,  probably  ot 
Venus,  with  a  large  temple  in  the 
background.  Besides  the  statue  above 
noticed,  s^everal  small  bronzes  were 
found  decorating  a  fountain,  a  model 
of  which,  with  these  statuettes,  has 
been  erected  in  one  of  the  halls  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples.  Some  good  paint- 
ings exist  also  on  the  walls  of  the 
adjoining  house  opening  on  the  street 
to  the  amphitheatre,  of  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,  and  of  Orestes  and  Pylades 
before  Iphigenia,  from  which  the  latter 
name  has  been  also  given  to  this  house, 
although  it  appears  to  have  belonged  to 
the  same  owner,  from  the  door  of  com- 
munication between  (1854-71). 

Opposite  the  House  of  the  Apollo 
Citharsdus,  and  bordering  the  Via  di 
Stabise,  are  several  shops,  the  only  one 
worthy  of  notice  bejng  at  the  corner  of 
the  Street  of  Isis,  that  of  a  baker,  hav- 
ing a  well-preserved  oven  with  its  iron 
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door  BDd  ir&ter-ciBt«Tn  I  mthin,sBniusI, 
are  KTeral  mill-stoiiei. 
Just  bejond  the  Street  of  Isis  ii  the 

The  Tempk  of  Jupiter  and  Jam,  called 

Sr  Winckelmann  of  jEiculc^iua  and 
ygeia.  It  iH  a  diminutive  but  ancient 
temple,  of  good  proportions,  standing  on 
a  low  baaoment  aacended  b;  nine  Hteps. 
The  cella  contained  the  terracotta  life- 
Biiod  statues  of  ^sculapius  and  Hj- 
geia,  or  Jupit«r  and  Juno,  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples.  In  the  centre  of 
the  court  is  a  large  altar,  the  frieze  of 
vhich  is  composed  of  triglyphs  with 
Tolutos  at  the  oomers,  bearing  some 
Tesemblance  to  those  on  the  Saxco- 
phagiu  of  Scipio  Barbatue  in  the 
Vaticwi  MuMum  (1766).  Adjoining 
IB  iht  Saiue  of  lit  Scidptar,  so  called 
from  the  various  implements  belong- 
ing to  the  Boulptor's  art  found  in  it 
(1798). 

Turning  bact  down  the  Street  of 
Ills,  leading  to  the  Triangular  Forum, 
wo  come  on  the  1.  to 

*  The  neon,  or  Ten^  of  Int.  A 
small  but  verj  interesting  building, 
standing  on  a  basement  in  the  centre  of  a 
court  surrounded  bj  a  portico  of  Corin- 
thian columns,  10  fl.  high,  with  painted 
shafts.  The  two  which  flank  the  en- 
trance had  attached  to  them  the  Instral 
basins,  now  in  the  Museum,  and  a 
wooden  money-boi.  Over  the  entrance 
waa  an  inscription,  now  removed  there 
also,  recording  the  erection  of  the 
^dei  Iiidu,  hj  Numerius  Popidius 
Celsinus,  then  of  the  age  of  six  years, 
at  his  own  cost,  after  it  had  been 
thrown  down  by  the  earthquake  of 
A.D.  63 ;  and  hia  elevation  by  the  Decu- 
rions  to  their  own  rank  in  acknowiedg- 
Jnent  of  his  hberahty.  The  word  ^dei 
is  here  used  to  distinguish  the  building 
from  a  Temple,  which  was  alwajs  a 
consecrated  edifice,  whereas  the  worship 
of  Isis  had  been  forbidden  hy  a  decree 
of  the  Boman  Senate,  in  B.C.  57,  and 
was  therefore  only  tolerated.  The  court 
presents  all  the  arrangements  of  the  laiac 
worship.    In  one  comer  is  an  ledicu- 


lum  with  a  vaulted  roof  and  pediment 
over  the  door,  covering  the  aacrad  well 
of  lustral  purification,  to  which  there 
was  a  descent  by  a  narrew  flight  of 
steps.  It  is  cOT^«d  with  stucco  orna- 
ments, of  figures  of  Isis  and  Harpo- 
erates,  of  Mercury,  Mars,  and  Jupiter, 
with  arabesques  of  dolphins,  &c.,  all 
of  inferior  eiecution.  Near  it  is  on 
altar,  on  which  were  found  the  burnt 
bones  of  viotima.  Other  altars  are 
placed  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  court. 
In  a  nii^e  of  the  Wall  being  the  M6et 
was  a  figure  of  the  youthful  Horus,  or 
Harpocrates,  with  the  usual  emblems 
of  inbncy — the  tress  under  the  right 
ear,  and  the  finger  on  the  Up.  In 
another  part  was  a  figure  of  Isia 
in  purple  drapery,  partfy  gilt,  hold- 
ing a  bronze  sistrum  and  a  key.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  enclosure 
were  the  chambers  for  the  priests, 
and  a  kitchen  for  cooking  what  the; 
were  permitted  to  eat.  &  one  of  the 
rooms  a  skeleton  was  found  holding  a 
sacrificial  aie,  with  which  he  had  cut 
through  two  walla,  to  escape  from  the 
eruption,  but  periahed  before  he  could 
penetrate  the  third.  In  a  larger  room 
behind  the  Mdea  another  skeleton  wa« 
found  with  bones  of  chickens,  egg- 
shells, fish-bones,  bread,  wine,  and  a 
garland  of  flowers,  as  if  he  had  been  at 
dinner.  Skeletons  were  also  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  enclosure  :  showing 
that  the  hierophants  of  Isis  did  not 
desert  her  fane,  but  remained  to  the 
last.  The  front  of  the  basement,  on 
which  the  .Xdes  stands,  is  broken  in 
the  centre  by  a  narrow  projooting  flight 
of  steps,  flanked  by  two  altars,  one  for 
the  votive  offerings,  the  other  probably 
for  the  sacred  fire.  In  front  of  tba 
cella  is  a  portico  of  sii  Corinthian 
columns,  having  at  each  angle  a  small 
wing  with  a  niche  between  two  pilasters 
supporting  a  pediment.  In  these 
niches  the  Isiac  tables  of  basalt,  now  in 
the  Museum,  were  discovered.  Behind 
the  one  on  the  1.  were  secret  st^gs  and 
a  side  door  leading  to  the  cella.  The  ex- 
terior of  the  building  and  the  portico 
were  covered  with  stucco  ornaments  of 
avery  ordinsffj  dwiCMAKt.  T^ii^b*"** 
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of  the  Sitcrarium  or  cella  is  small  and 
shallow,  the  entire  width  being  occupied 
with  a  long  hollow  pedestal  for  statues, 
having  two  low  doorways  at  the  end 
near  the  secret  stairs,  by  which  the 
priests  could  enter  unperceiyed,  and 
deliver  the  oracles  as  if  they  proc^eeded 
from  the  statue  of  the  goddess  herself. 
Besides  this  principal  statue,  raised  ac- 
cording to  an  inscription  by  L.  Cflscilius 
Phoebus,  several  smaller  ones  of  Venus, 
Bacchus,  Osiris,  and  Priapus,  were  dis- 
covered in  the  cella  or  its  precincts. 
The  walls,  also,  were  covered  with  pic- 
tures of  the  same  character,  many  of 
which  were  of  great  interest  as  ulus- 
trating  the  Isiac  mysteries.  Fontana's 
aqueduct)  which  crosses  the  street  of 
StabisB,  ran  under  and  in  front  of  the 
Temple  (1764-76). 

Adjoining  the  Isis  Temple  is  l%e 
IVibunal,  formerly  called  the  Isiac 
Cwria,  and  the  School,  an  oblong 
open  court,  79  ft.  by  57  ft.,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  a  portico  of 
Doric  columns,  and  having  two  small 
rooms  at  one  end.  The  real  destination 
of  this  building  has  been  the  subject  of 
dispute ;  but  it  is  at  present  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Tribunal 
alluded  to  in  an  inscription,  and 
built  by  Holconius.  .  In  ft^nt  of  the 
portico  is  a  stone  pulpit,  with  a  pedestal 
and  a  flight  of  steps  behind,  from  which 
the  judge  is  supposed  to  have  ascended 
to  his  seat  (1769). 

We  now  enter 

The  Triangular  Forwn  (Foro  Trian- 
gvlare)  through  a  propylffium  or  ves- 
tibule of  8  Ionic  columns,  raised 
upon  two  steps,  with  a  fountain  in  front 
of  one  of  the  columns.  The  Forum  it- 
self is  an  irregular  triangle,  surrounded 
on  its  W.  side  and  its  E.  side,  which  are 
300  ft.  and  450  ft.  long  respectively, 
by  a  Doric  colonnade,  forming  a  por- 
tico of  90  colunms;  the  third  side 
had  no  portico,  and  appears  to  have 
been  bordered  with  shops.  The  portico 
probably  served  as  a  sort  of  piazza 
£oT  the  frequenters  of  the  theatres, 
"^  irbich  there  were  3  entranoes  i  and 


in  the  columns  may  still  be  seen  frag- 
ments of  the  iron  bu*s,  inserted  between 
them  to  keep  the  people  from  press- 
ing in.  Parallel  to  the  portico  on 
the  £.  side  is  a  long  low  wall,  extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  trian- 
gidar  Forum ;  it  is  terminated  at  the 
N.  end  by  a  pedestal,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion jI£.  ClaudiOt  M.  F.  Marcello  JPa- 
trono  ;  and  at  the  S.  end  by  two  altars 
and  a  circular  building  (1764). 

At  the  southern  end  oi  this  Forum  is 

*The  OreeJc  Temple  of  Neptune  or  of 
SerculeSf  the  most  ancient  building  yet 
discovercNd,  on  one  of  the  highest  situa- 
tions withhi  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  at 
a  distance  of  400  ft.  from  the  old  sea- 
line,  so  that  it  must  have  formed  a 
striking  object  from  every  part  of  the 
bay.  Its  high  antiquity,  generally  attri- 
buted to  the  early  Hellenic  colonists 
in  this  part  of  Italy,  is  shown  by 
the  massive  dimensions  of  its  Doric 
columns,  some  fragments  of  which  in 
tufa,  with  their  capitals  and  bases  in  tra- 
vertine, still  remain ;  by  the  great  depth 
and  projection  of  the  abacus ;  and  by 
the  general  construction  of  the  build- 
ing, which  more  resembles  that  of  the 
Temples  of  Psestum.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  by  the  earliest  colo- 
nists. From  its  ruined  state  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  define  its  exact  plan;  but  it 
appears  to  have  stood  upon  a  base- 
ment of  5  steps,  and  to  have  been  120 
ft.  long,  exclusive  of  the  steps,  and  70 
wide.  It  had  a  cella  paved  with 
mosaics,  which  from  the  remains  of  a 
cross- wall  appears  to  have  been  divided 
into  two,  with  separate  entrances  from 
the  N.  and  S. :  in  the  former  is  a  circu- 
lar pedestal,  which  may  have  served  as 
a  pedestal  for  a  statue.  The  masonry 
was  covered  with  stucco.  In  front 
of  the  steps  is  a  curious  enclosure, 
supposed  to  have  contained  the  victims 
for  the  sacrifice,  and  at  the  side  are 
the  two  altars  with  the  remains  of  a 
smaller  one  between  them  (1767-69). 

Beyond  this  enclosure  are  the  remains 
of  a  small  Circular  Temple  of  8  Doric 
columns,  which  covered  a  puieal  pro* 
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teoted  by  a  circular  perforated  altar. 
ItB  use  is  doubtful,  some  supposing 
that  it  supplied  the  water  usea  in  the 
sacrifices ;  others  that  it  was  an  expia- 
tory altar  marking  the  situation  of  a 
hidewtalf  a  spot  on  which  a  thunderbolt 
had  £Edlen,  and  which  was  always  held 
in  peculiar  sanctify.  An  Oscan  in- 
scription was  founa  near  it  recording 
that  Nitreb,  for  the  second  time  Med- 
dixtuticus,  erected  it. 

At  the  W.  angle  of  the  temple  is  a 
small  Hemicycley  a  semicircular  seat  of 
stone,  fjEUjing  the  S.,  in  which  a  sun-dial 
was  discovered.  It  must  have  commanded 
a  glorious  view,  extending  from  near  la 
Cava  to  the  extremity  of  the  promon- 
tory of  Cape  Minerva,  and  to  the  is- 
land of  Capri,  and  have  been  dose  to 
the  sea-wall  of  the  city ;  which  will 
explain  the  non-continuation  of  the  por- 
tico on  this  side  of  the  Forum,  which 
was  closed  by  the  walls. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  Forum  is  the 
Souse  of  the  JEmperor  Joseph  II,  of 
Austria,  now  refilled  with  earth.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  large  house  of 
3  stories,  and  so  situated  that  the  visi- 
tor commanded,  as  he  entered  from  the 
street,  a  perspective  view  through  the 
interior  of  the  whole  Sorrentine  shore. 
The  S.  side  appears  to  have  opened  upon 
a  garden  sloping  gradually  down  to  the 
shore  (1767-69). 

On  the  opposite  or  E.  side  of  the 
Triangular  Forum  are  the  two  Theatres 
and  the  barracks.  We  pass  first  into 

*  The  Great  Theatre,  a  large 
structure,  placed  on  the  S.  slope 
of  a  hill  of  tufa,  in  which  the  seats 
were  cut.  Over  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrances  stood  the  inscription 
now  in  the  Museum,  stating  that  it  was 
erected  by  M.  M.  Holconius  Eufiis  and 
Celer,  ad  decus  Colonics,  It  was  semi- 
circular and  open  to  the  sky,  and  was 
lined  in  every  part  with  white  mar- 
ble. The  seats  faced  the  S.  and  com- 
manded a  fine  view  over  the  plain  of 
the  Samo  and  the  mountains  behind 
Stabise.  The  elevated  position  of  the 
building,  above  the  general  level  of 
the  city,  and  the  great  height  of  the 


outer  wall,  appear  to  have  preserved 
it  in  some  measure  from  the  fate  which 
befell  the  houses  in  the  plain.    The 
upper   part  was  not    buried  by   the 
ashes,  and  even  the  stage  was  covered 
with  so  slight  a  deposit,  that  the  citi- 
zens may,  after  the  eruption,  have  re- 
moved lUl  the  scenic  decorations,  the 
furniture  of  the  stage,  the  principal 
statues,  and  the  marble  lining.    In  spite 
of  these  spoliations,  the  interior  is  still 
sufficiently  perfect  to  explain  itself  far 
better  than  the  most  elaborate  descrip- 
tion.   The  general  audience  entered  the 
theatre  by  an  arched  corridor  on  a  level 
with  the  colonnade  of  the  Triangular 
Forum,  and  descended  thence  into  the 
ca/oea  by  six  fiights  of  stairs,  which 
divided  the  seats  into  five  wedge-shaped 
portions,   called  cunei.     The  doors  of 
the    corridor    at    the   head    of  these 
stairs     were    called     the     vomitoria. 
Some  of  the  seats  still   retain    their 
numbers  and  divisions  and  show  that 
the  space  allotted  to  each  person  was 
1ft.  8^  in.    By  making  this  the  basis 
of  a  calculation,    the   theatre   might 
contain  5000  persons.    A  separate  en- 
trance and  staircase  led  to  the  women's 
gallery,  which  was  placed  above  the 
corridor  we  have  described,  and  was 
divided  into  compartments    like    the 
boxes  in  a  modem  theatre.    It  appears 
also  from  the  fragments  of  iron  still 
visible  in  the  coping,  that  they  were 
protected  from  the  gaze  of  the  audience 
by  a  light  screen  of  iron- work.    Below, 
in  what  we  should  call  the  pit,  a  semi- 
circular passage,  bounded  by  a  wall, 
called  the  pracinctio,    separated    the 
seats  of  the  plebeians  from  the  pri- 
vileged ones  reserved   for  the  eques- 
trian order,  the  Augustales,the  tribunes, 
&o.     These  seats  were  entered  by  a 
separate  passage,  communicating  with 
an  area  behind  the  scena.    The  level 
semicircular  platform  in  front  of  the 
privileged  seats  was  called  the  orches- 
tra, and  upon  it  were  placed  the  bisel' 
Hat  or  bronze  seats  for  the  chief  magis- 
trates.   On  each  side  of  the  orchestra 
are  raised  seats,  entered  from  the  stage, 

[supposed  to  have  been  appropriated  to 
the  person.  wVio  -^-wmJ^sd^'Oaa  «ciX«Tivss«i.- 
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nwfrt,    Iiithe^»v«enMnB,  or  d>frmn(t£KBtz«,  Vex  »  dJLma  in  fans,  the 


whkh  fitppovt«d  the  ftoee, 
ctMt*,  In  which  probftbl J  the  inn«ar«n» 
were  »Utio»d.  The  itare,orp■(p«r•■^ 
appttn  from  tikt  pedtsuli  aod  mec^ft. 
which  renuun,  to  han-e  beni  deeoruad 
with  fftatoH.  It  if  a  kxse  a&d  zaz^w 
plaltann,  quite  dMspn^ponkmait  \o  \t± 
ftize  of  the  thcstre  aecordxcc  to  osr 
modem  notioaB  of  ftaee  dbetz  b>st 


ii«>l 


icie 


JCfi   exccctioa 


off  bj 
of  dieftaiee: 

of  the  work 
poaaibij^ 


exsdftCKd  br  an  EMgfipUon  reoord- 
eneeted  br  comnet.    It 


lifcTe 


i=S  t.:as  It 
a^Tican    to 

h  m  tht  Tieaii 
it  muft  berememhered  that  the  scezKs;  of  the  aryftrriri 
of  a  Boman  theane  woe  rerr  ami4ei  iwiiftef-  froE.  t^  ibc:? 
and  rewchred  upon  a  pirot,  and  XlmX  ;  wiaeti  beid  tbe  HmSi 
the  ancient  drama  wu  anaaasted  br-  wu  bucaded  on  the  sit  4f 
those   iHuffion*  of  perfpecczre    which  ^  hr  a  wa£.  the  end»  of 
constitute  the  art  of  the  modem  icece^  I  ORsaoented  with  ^^y^fifSm^ 
painter.     The  wall  at  the  back  of  the!  fizcre»  which 


br  s 
of  beDcfaes 


toe 


-    It    tat 


stage  was  caDed 

three  do(»s,  the 

and  flanked  br  cofamms,  the  two  side 

ones    rectangular.    Behind  it    is  the 

potUtemimwk,  containing  theapanments 

iae  the  actors^    The  exterior  ci 

upper  wall  of  the  corea   still 


to  naTo 
«i  the 


the  projecting  stone  rings  for  reeeiring 
the  poks  of  the  rfjorma  or  awning;  by 
which,  on  special  occasioDS,  tiieaodi- 
ence  were  protected  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  ScTcral  inscripCioBs,  greatlr 
mutilated,  were  found  in  dLSexcnt  parts 
of  this  theatre,  some  of  which  are  p?e^ 
sored  in  the  n»ghbouring  cokeinade. 
From  the  remains  of  one  in  brooze 
letters  on  the  first  step  cf  the  orchea- 
tra,  with  a  space  in  the  middle  for 
a  statue,  it  appears  that  Hc^conins 
Bofiis,  son  of  3liu^ciu  Bofrts,  a  dunmrir, 
erected  the  tbMtre,  a  crrpt,  and  the 
tribtmals,  and  that  the  colonj  acknow- 
ledged his  %firrusm  bf  dedicating  the 
statue  to  his  honour.  The  metal  letters 
hare  been  rtttfUfttsU,  but  the  depressions 
in  the  msa\f\ts  wbkh  contained  them  are 
styi  Tisible  ri7^j. 

Behind  the  tlieatre  is  a  square  reser- 
Toir,  used  ttfr  holding  water  to  sprinkle 
the  spectators  with  in  hot  weather. 

From  the  8.E.  comer  of  the  Great 
Theatre,  behind  the  stage,  a  oorered 
portico  led  into 

^^The    Small    Theatre^    or    Odeum^ 

H||||i  ii  supposed  to  have  been  used 

^^niittsal />erfbrmances.    It  is  similar 


sastazaed  Kg4it* 
stage    sde    ci   the 
the  back  of  the  prxrijeEed 
sated  at  each  aid  in  a  gnfim's  leg. 
Tbe  paremect  of  tiie  orcbestia  is  in 

X.  Aband  of 
and  white  marble  roas  directly 
it,  bearing  in  larBebroiKBe  letters 
— JC  OcmUMtim»,  JC  F.'rmM,  II.  J>. 
jpro.  ImdU.  Tbe  inscr^itiaB  profaablj' 
means  that  he  pfesented  tJie  pare- 
ment  to  the  theaoe.  In  the  oomdor 
which  runs  ronmd  the  back  of  the 
house  to  gire  access  to  the  seats,  sere- 
ral  inscriptions  in  rude  Oscan  letters 
were  f^ond  upon  the  piaster  of  the 
wa]I«,  the  work  probaUr  isX.  idlers  who 
could  not  find  seats.  In  the  poat- 
soenimn  were  fiiond  some  firagments 
of  a  biseOinm  deocxated  with  irorj 
bas-reliefr,  and  portions  of  its  doth 
cushion.  This  theatre  is  estimated  to 
bare  held  1500  persons  (1796). 

The  gecJogist  will  be  interested  in 
examining  here  beneath  the  soena  a 
portion  of  a  mass  of  leucitic  laTa 
in  siiu,  the  onlj  one  of  the  original 
rock  which  filmed  the  basis  of  the  hill 
on  which  Pompeii  stood. 

Close  to  the  small  theatre,  and  oocn- 
pring  the  space  between  the  great 
theatre  and  the  dtj  wall,  is  what  is 
called 

The  Soldiers  or  the  Ghidiaion^  Bar- 
racks,  a  large  enclosure,  183  ft.  long 


rojeml  amngement  to  the  larger  by  148  ft.  wide,  surrounded  by  a  Doric 
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portico  of  22  columns  on  the  longer, 
and  of  17  columns  on  the  shorter  sides. 
It  was  formerly  called  the  Forum  Nun- 
tUnarium,    or    weekly    market.      The 
columns  of  the  portico  are  coyered  with 
stucco,  the  lower  third  plain  and  painted 
red,  the  upper  portion  fluted  and  painted 
alternately  red  and  yellow.     Under  the 
portico  open  numerous  apartments  of 
uniform  size,  a  mess-room,  a  guard-house 
or  prison,  a  kitchen  supplied  with  the  ne- 
cessary conveniences  tor  cooking,  stables 
for  horses,  an  oil-mill,  a  room  for  making 
soap,  and  other  minor  offices.    AboTC 
was  a  second  floor,  approached  by  three 
narrow  flights  of   steps,   and  by  one 
of  better  construction  leading  to  the 
chambers  which  were  probably  occu- 
pied by  the  officers.    This  upper  floor 
had  a  hanging  wooden  gallery  under  the 
roof  of  the  portico.     When  first  exca- 
vated, every  part  of  these  barracks  ex- 
hibited reminiscences  of  eladiatorial  life. 
On  the  surface  of  the  9th  column  of  the 
eastern  portico  various  inscriptions  and 
drawings  were  found,  rudely  scratched 
upon  the  stucco,  including  the  figure  of 
a  fighting  gladiator,  with   his    name 
"Valerius,"  and  the  numerals  XX  to 
denote,  as  is  supposed,  that  he  had  been 
twenty  times  victorious.     Other  scrib- 
blings  and  rude  sketches,  with  several 
unfinished  sentences,  were  observed  in 
some  of  the  public  rooms;  and  on  the 
wall  near  the  small  theatre  the  names  of 
the  three  gladiators,  Pomponius  Fans- 
tinus,    Ampliatus,    and    N.    Popidius 
Eufus,  were  found  inscribed.     On  the 
walls  of  the  piincipal   apartment  on 
the    ground-floor    were    paintings    of 
two  trophies,  one  of  which  still  exists 
in  the  Museum.      In  the  guard-room 
were  found  4  skeletons  with  their  legs 
fastened  into  iron  stocks  ;   the  latter 
have  been  removed  to  Naples  and  re- 
placed by  a  model ;  but  the  skulls  have 
been  allowed  to  remain.    In  the  sleep- 
ing apartments   numerous   helmets  of 
bronze  and   iron,   richly   ornamented 
sword-belts  of  bronze,  greaves  for  the 
legs,   shields,    bolts    for    the  archers, 
lances,  swords,  strigils,  leather  belts,  and 
various  minor  articles  were  discovered. 
In  the  officers'  rooms  on  the  upper 


floor  were  found  helmets  of  yarious 
kinds,  some  with  vizors,  others  inlaid 
or  covered  with  exquisite  bas-reliefs, 
greaves  adorned  with  sculptures  of  the 
same  kind,  swords  of  superior  work- 
manship with  ivory  handles,  and  nume- 
rous articles  of  female  dress  and  deco- 
ration, of  the  richest  kind,  proving  that 
the  families  of  the  officers  Uved  in 
the  barracks  with  them.  Among  the 
ornaments  were  two  necklaces  of  mas- 
sive gold,  one  of  which  was  set  with 
emeralds,  several  gold  finger-rings, 
ear-rings,  and  bracelets  containing  pre- 
cious stones,  gilt  pins  for  the  hair,  and 
chests  of  fine  linen  and  cloth  of  gold. 
One  of  these  upper  rooms  contained 
18  skeletons  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, one  of  an  infant,  and  several  of 
dogs.  In  the  supposed  stable  near 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  was  found  the 
skeleton  of  a  horse,  the  remains  of 
harness  with  bronze  ornaments,  and 
the  hay  stuffing  of  a  saddle.  Under 
the  stairs  was  a  human  skeleton  carry- 
ing cups  of  silver.  Inside  one  of  tne 
entrance  gates  84  skeletons  were  huddled 
together,  perhaps  those  of  killed  or 
badly  wounded  gladiators.  The  whole 
number  of  skeletons  found  here  was  63 
(1766-94). 

We  now  return  into  the  Street  of 
Stabiss,  and  proceeding  a  short  dis- 
tance up  it,  turn  to  the  rt.,  into  a 
street  opposite  that  of  Isis,  which  will 
take  us  in  about  8  min.  to 

'^The  Amphitheatre^  situated  at  the 
S.E.  angle  of  the  city  walls,  and  occu- 
pying nearly  all  the  space  between 
the  gate  leading  to  Nocera  and  that 
to  the  Samo.  It  is  more  recent, 
smaller,  and  less  perfect  in  the  sub- 
structions of  the  arena  than  those  of 
Capua  and  PozzuoU,  but  more  ancient 
than  the  Coliseum  of  Rome,  which  was 
not  opened  till  the  year  after  the  de- 
struction of  Pompeii.  Its  form,  as 
usual,  is  elliptical.  The  niajor  axis, 
including  the  walls,  is  430  ft.,  being 
190  less  than  that  of  the  Coliseum; 
the  minor  axis  is  385  ft.,  178  less  than 
that  of  the  CoUseum.    l\i  \vbA  \Nssoft  ^o!^ 
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fioef ,  and  conld  not  be  employed  as 
a  naumaebia.  The  maaonrj  is  the 
rough  work  called  tfpus  incertmm,  with 
quoina  of  squared  stone;  the  marble 
plates  must  hare  been  removed  after 
the  eruption,  and  nothing  of  a  deco- 
ratire  kind  is  now  visible  except 
a  few  sculptured  k^-stones  of  little 
interest.  The  interior  contained  24 
rows  of  seats/  separated  into  difierent 
ranges,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
occupants,  each  range  being  approached 
by  a  distinct  entrance  from  two  different 

eries,  of  which  the  large  one  had  no 
than  40  Tomitories,  communicating 
with  as  many  flights  of  stairs  which 
divided  the  seats  into  cuneL  To  £M;ili- 
tate  this  arrangement,  the  arches  of 
entrance  were  numbered ;  and  the  tickets 
of  admission,  as  may  be  seen  in  two 
examples  in  the  Museum,  bore  corre- 
sponcung  numbers,  so  that  the  specta- 
tors could  proceed  at  once  to  their 
appointed  seats  without  confusion.  The 
lower  range,  containing  the  privileged 
seats  of  the  Magistrates,  was  entered 
by  the  arcade  of  the  arena ;  the  2nd, 
containuig  the  seats  for  the  middle 
classes,  was  readied  by  stairs  placed 
between  them  and  the  outer  wall ;  the 
8rd,  appropriated  to  the  plebeians,  was 

Zroached  likewise  by  stairs,  as  was 
a  gallery  placed  above  all  and 
divided  into  boxes  for  the  women. 
Outside  the  wall  of  this  gallery  are  the 
perforated  stones  for  the  poles  of  the 
velarium.  The  privileged  seats  were 
separated  from  the  arena  by  a  parapet, 
on  which  numerous  inscriptions  were 
found,  recording  the  names  of  the 
Duumviri  who  had  presided  over  the 
games,  together  with  several  paintings 
of  gladiatorial  scenes,  all  of  which  liave 
perishod  or  been  removed.  The  en- 
trances at  each  end  of  the  arena,  for 
the  admission  of  the  gladiators  and 
wild  beasts  and  for  the  removal  of  the 
dead,  are  still  perfect.  From  a  mea- 
surement of  the  seats,  it  is  calculated 
that  it  could  accommodate  10,000 
persons,  exclusive  of  standing  room. 
According  to  Dion  Cassius,  the  citizens 
were  assembled  here  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  eruption,  and  it  is  assumed  that 
this  explains  the  small   loss  of  life, 


compared  with  the  extent  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  the  cataafcro|^  appeara 
to  have  occasioned,  far  the  aodience, 
on  quitting  this  amphitheatre,  fin<1ing 
themselves  cut  off  frtmk  the  rest  of  the 
city  by  the  falling  ashes,  appear  to  have 
maide  their  escape;  bnt  there  is  no 
evidence  in  support  of  this,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  city  was  not 
so  rapidly  overwhelmed  by  the  showers 
of  ashes  and  pumice  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  those  who  did  not  voluntarily 
linger,  or  whose  position  did  not  im- 
pede their  flight.  The  amphitheatre, 
20  years  before,  had  been  the  scene  of 
that  sanguinary  qnarrel  between  the 
people  of  Nuoeria  and  the  Pompeians, 
which  induced  Nero  to  deprive  the 
latter  of  theatrical  amusements  for  10 
years  (1748-1816). 

To  the  N.  of  the  amphitheatre  is  a 
square  area  called  The  Forum  Boarium, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  a  cattle 
market;  and  adjoining  it  is  another 
square  enclosure  called 

The  Villa  of  Julia  Felix,  from  an 
inscription  found  among  the  ruins 
announcing  that  the  owner,  Julia  Felix, 
wished  to  let,  for  five  years,  a  bath,  a 
gynecsum,  and  90  shops,  with  terraces 
and  upper  chambers.  Both  these  sites, 
which  were  two  of  the  first  excavated, 
were  covered  in  again  (1754-55). 

If  the  visitor  retmms  from  the  am- 
phitheatre by  the  carriage-road,  he  will 
be  able  to  examine  the  gate  leading  to 
StabiflB,  built  of  massive  blocks  of  tu£fi, 
like  those  on  the  side  of  Herculaneum 
and  Nola,  with  some  polygonal  sub- 
structions. 

We  have  now  completed  omr  survey 
of  the  city.  In  the  course  of  our  de- 
scription we  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  works  of  art  of  high  interest  in 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
and  to  record  the  discovery  of  objects 
which  have  made  us  familiar  with  the 
religion,  the  public  institutions,  the 
amusements,  and  the  inner  life  of  a 
people  remarkable  as  much  for  their 
intdligence  as  for  their  luxury  and 
magnificence.  One  thing,  however,  has 
been  wanting;  nothing  has  yet  been 
found  to  throw  any  light  on  the  litem- 
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tore  or  the  intellectual  oooupations  of 
the  inhabitants.  One  papyrus-roll  only, 
like  those  at  Herculaneum,  has  been 
found ;  no  inscriptions,  except  dedica- 
tory ones,  haye  been  met  with;  and, 
save  a  few  lines  from  Ovid  scratched 
on  the  walls  of  the  Basilica,  and  a 
verse  of  the  ^neid  in  a  house  in  the 
Street  of  Stabise,  no  traces  of  ancient 
literature  have  been  discovered.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  difficult  to  beheve  that  a 
city  like  Fompeu  was  destitute  of 
literary  collections.  As  nearly  two- 
fifths  of  the  area  yet  remains  to  be 
examined,  we  may  hope  that  some 
long-lost  Uterary  treasure  may  be 
brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  the 
excavations,  which  are  now  carried  on 
^stematically  and  with  vigour,  under 
the  able  and  zealous  direction  of  the 
Cav.  FiorellL 


EXCUESION  ni. 

CASTELLAMMABE.      SOBBENTO.      OAFBI. 

a.  PrelvmiTMry  Hints,  b.  Castellam- 
mare  and  Nei^hhourhood.  c.  Cos- 
tellammare  to  Amalfi,  d.  CasteU 
la/mma/re  to  Sorrento,  e.  Sorrento 
and  Neighbowrhood,  f.  Sorrento  to 
Amalfi,  g.  Sorrento  to  Capri,  h. 
The  Island  of  Capri, 

a.  PBELniTNABY  HiNTS. 

The  excursion  will  occupy  2  or  3  days, 
though  more  may  of  course  very  well  be 
spent  in  visiting  the  beautiful  mountain 
scenery  round  Castellanmiare  and  Sor- 
rento, both  of  which  towns  are  very 
pleasant  places  to  stay  in.  The  best 
plan  for  those  who  merely  mean  to 
make  the  excursion  is  to  leave  Naples 
in  the  morning  by  train  for  Castellam- 
mare  (1  hr.),  employ  a  short  time  there, 
if  they  wish,  in  visiting  the  town,  and 
then  drive  to  Sorrento  (IJ  hr.),  arriv- 
ing there  in  time  to  make  an  excursion 
to  some  of  the  interesting  points  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Sleep  at  Sorrento,  and 
the  next  morning  cross  in  a  boat  to 
Capri,  returning  the  same  night  and 
proceeding  to  Naples.    But  it  is  better, 

\8,  Italy.'] 


if  possible,  to  stay  a  niffht  at  Gapri, 
and  return  the  following  qaj  to  Naples. 
This  excursion  may  also  be  combmed 
with  that  to  Salerno,  Amalfl  and  Fess- 
tum,  by  going  from  Capri  to  Amalfi 
either  direct  by  boat,  or  through  Sor- 
rento, thence  to  Salerno  and  Feestum, 
and  returning  to  Naples;  or  by  com- 
mencing with  Salerno  and  Fsestum,  then 
to  Amalfi,  &c.  This  lengthened  excur- 
sion will  require  about  5  or  6  days. 

There  are  8  trains  daily  from  the 
Central  Station  at  Naples  to  Castellam- 
mare.  Distance  27  lul.  (17  m.) ;  time 
1  hr.  Fares,  1st  class,  3  fr.  10  c. ; 
2nd  class,  2  fr.  15  c.  Small  steamers 
run  in  the  summer  between  Naples, 
Castellammare,  and  Sorrento;  and  in 
fine  weather  a  small  steamer  runs  from 
Sta.  Lucia  Steps  at  Naples  to  Sorrento, 
thence  direct  to  the  Blue  Grotto  at 
Capri,  and  after  stopping  at  the  Ma- 
rina, back  to  Naples ;  time  occupied 
about  9  hrs. ;  ticket  for  the  round, 
12  fr.  (or  less  when  an  opposition  boat 
is  running)  ;  inquiry  should  be  made 
at  the  hotels,  or  at  the  offices  on  the 
Molo  Ficcolo  and  Str.  FUiero. 

h,  Castellammabe  and  Neigh 

BOTJBHOOD. 

The  route  from  Naples,  as  far  as  20 
kil.,  Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  has  been 
already  described  (pp.  192  and  208). 
Here  we  leave  the  Eboli  line  and  keep 
to  the  rt.  near  the  sea.  About  half- 
way to  Castellammare  the  mouth  of  the 
Samo  is  crossed.  Here  on  the  rt.  is 
seen  the  rocky  islet  of  Movigliano 
with  an  old  fort. 

7  kil.  Castellammare  Stat.  (26,385 
Inhab.).  Hotels: — H.  Royal^  near  the 
railway  station  and  seashore,  good  and 
clean ; — H,  Grande  Bretagna  (JPension 
AnglaiseJ,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  of 
Quisisana,  an  agreeable,  cool,  siunmer 
residence:  arrangements  for  living  en 
pension,  from  7  vn,  a  day,  can  be  made 
at  both  these  hotels; — H,  (^uisisanaj 
also  on  the  Quisisana  hill ;  Caff^  deW 
Evropa,  on  the  Quay.  Donkeys^4k  fr. 
a  day. 

CasteUammaoQ  ^a  TsffSkS^  ^socs^^c^f^^ 
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in  ftimmer  for  the  take  of  its  miiienl 
waien  and  the  oooUieM  of  iti  tempen- 
ture,  which  is  from  8^  to  10°  lower 
than  that  of  Naples, 

The    town     Ib    situated    on    the 
lower  slopes  of  Monte  d'Auro,  an  off- 
shoot  from  the    limestone    range    of 
Monte  Sant*  Angelo.    It  is  built,  for 
the  most  part,  along  a  sheltered  beach, 
oommandmg  an  extensiye  yiew  of  the 
Baj  from  VesuTius  to  Misenum.    The 
position  of  the  town  protects  it  from 
the   east  winds.      It  arose  from  the 
ruins  of  StdbuB,  which  was  first  de- 
stroyed   by   SjUa   during  the  Social 
War,  and  afterwards  overwhelmed  bj 
the  great  eruption  of  Yesuyius  in  JlJ>. 
79.    The  excayations  made  upon  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  have  been  filled 
up  :    several  fragments   of   sculpture, 
some  illegible'  papyri  and  paintings, 
and  a  few  skeletons,  were  discovered 
in  1745.     No    excavations  have  since 
been  undertaken.    The  higher  ground 
on  the  L  as  Castellammare  is  entered, 
is   the   site    of    Stabise,    which   pro- 
bably extended  from  the  sea  to  some 
distance  inland,  for  numerous  remains 


further  strengthened  ifc.  The  name 
of  the  town  often  occur*  snbaeqiientty 
in  the  histoir  of  the  contests  tar  the 
possession  of  S.  Italy.  Charles  IL  of 
Anjou  built  the  royal  palace  of  Quisi- 
sana,  much  resorted  to  by  Joanna  II. 
and  the  later  Bourbons,  to  whom  are 
due  the  arsenal  and  the  docks.  The 
town,  a  long  street  skirting  the  sea, 
with  narrow  streets  leading  up  the  hill 
from  it,  presents  no  object  of  any  great 
interest. 

Tke  Ccutle  has  been  already  r^arred 
to.  Beatrice,  the  daughter  of  Manfred, 
and  sister  of  Constance  queen  of  Ara- 
gon,  was  confined  in  it  after  the  battle 
of  Benevento ;  but  was  released  by  the 
admiral,  Euggiero  di  Loria,  afier  his 
victory  over  the  squadron  of  Charles  I. 
in  1284,  when  Prince  Charles,  the  king's 
son,  fell  into  his  hands. 

The  Quay  presents  a  busy  and  ani- 
mated scene,  and  along  the  shore  are 
cotton  factories,  tanyards,  building- 
yards,  &c.  The  Fort  is  3  or  4  fathoms 
deep,  and  is  protected  by  a  small 
mole.  It  contains  a  naval  arsenal  and 
dockyard,  where  some  of  the  ships  of 
the  Italian  royal  navy  are  built. 

The  Bay,  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by 


have  been  traced  almost  as  far  as  Gra- 

enano.    After  its  destruction  by  Sylla, 

BtabisB  ceased  to  be  mentioned  as  one  I  Capo  Bruno,  and  on  the  S.W.  by  Capo 

of  the  maritime  cities  of  Campania,  and    d' Orlando,  is  deep,  with  a  sandy  beach. 


the  site  appears  to  have  been  partially 
covered  by  the  villas  of  the  Romans, 
who  were  attracted  to  it  by  its  mine- 
ral waters  and  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate. 

At  8tahi€B  the  elder  Pliny  perished 
during  the  eruption  which  de- 
stroy^ Pompeii.  Having  been  unable 
to  approach  the  shore  at  Betina,  he 
landed  here,  at  the  villa  of  his  friend 
Pomponianus,  but  was  unable  to  remain 
on  account  of  the  showers  of  stones  and 
ashes;  and  while  endeavouring  to  escape 
in  the  direction  of  the  seashore  was 
suffocated  by  the  noxious  fiunes  that 
filled  the  ah*.  (Cf.  Plin,  Lib.  VI.,  Ep. 
16.) 

The  modem  town  dates  from  the 
building  of  the  Castello,  whence  it 
derives  its  name,  by  the  Emperor  Fre- 

^^  derick  II.  in  the  IStli  cent.    Charles  I. 

^^0dded  wallf  and  towersi  and  Alfonso  I. 


The  Mineral  Waters^  which  have  been 
extolled  by  Gtden,  Pliny,  and  Columella, 
are  still  held  in  high  repute  by  the 
Neapolitan  physicians  on  account  of 
their  efficacy  in  rheumatic,  paralytic, 
and  gouty  affections.    They  flow  irom. 
the  base  of  Monte  d'Auro,  and  are 
within  a  short  distance  of  each  other, 
the  principal '  being  on  the  roadside, 
opposite  the  arsenal.  Their  temperature 
is  moderate,  seldom  exceeding  65^  Eahr. 
They  were  analysed  a  few  years  ago 
by  a  scientific  commission.    There  are 
12  springs :  —  1.  Acqua   Ferrata,  a 
mild    chalybeate,    in    some    respects 
similar  to  that  of  Tunbridge  Weils. 
It  rises  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Strada    Cantieri.      2.    Acqua    Moua^ 
a  mild  chalybeate,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  saline  matter.    It  rises  also 
in    the    Strada    Cantieri.      3.  Acqua 
Ferrata  del  Foznllo,  the  strongest  of 
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tha   chalybeates,  containing   a  larger 

?roportion  of  iron  than  the  waters  of 
!^)plitz,  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  a 
la).*ge  proportion  of  salts.  It  is  in  repute 
in  oases  of  general  debility.  4.  Acqua 
Ferrata  Nvova,  a  recently  discovered 
cfaalybeate  of  a  mild  character,  much 
used  for  weak  eyes  and  external  appli- 
cation. 5.  Acqua  Acidola,  one  of  the 
springs  described  by  Pliny,  under  the 
mime  of  Acqtui  Media,  which  is  now 
given  to  the  next.  It  is  analogous  to 
the  waters  of  Spa  and  Pyrmont,  and 
dcirives  its  modem  name  from  the  acid 
taste  caused  by  the  predominance  of 
c<vrbonic  acid  gas,  with  small  propor- 
tions of  saline  matter.  It  is  used  in 
calculous  complaints.  It  rises  in  the 
Strada  Cantieri.  6.  Acqua  Media,  a 
siiline  acidulous  water,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  it  re- 
sembles a  good  deal  that  of  Seltzer,  but 
is  more  agreeable.  It  is  much  used  in 
affections  of  the  stomach  and  digestive 
organs,  and  externally  in  baths  for  cu- 
taneous diseases.  It  rises  opposite  the 
gate  of  the  ArsenaL  7.  Acqua  delta 
Spaccata,  resembling  Acqua  Media,  but. 
it  is  more  saline,  and  emits  a  smell  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  8.  Acqua  Nuova 
del  Muraglione,  a  very  useful  water, 
having  some  analogy  to  that  of  Chelten- 
ham; but  containing  more  saline  matter 
and  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  rises  under 
the  road  which  leads  to  the  convent  of 
Fozzano.  9.  Acqua  Solfweo-Ferrata,  a 
peculiar  combination  of  a  chalybeate  and 
saline  with  a  sulphureous  water,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
It  is  used  both  internally  and  externally. 
It  issues  in  a  garden  near  Acqua  della 
Spaccata,  and  diffuses  an  odour  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  over  the  whole 
place.  10.  Acqua  Solfurea  del  Mu- 
raglione, analogous  to  that  of  Harro- 
gate, but  more  active  on  account  of  its 
large  proportion  of  saline  ingredients. 
It  is  in  high  repute  in  cases  of  gout, 
visceral  obstructions,  and  cutaneous 
^diseases,  and  is  celebrated  among  theT 
Italians  for  its  power  of  reheving  obesity. 
It  rises  about  100  yards  outside  the 
town,  and  50  from  the  sea.  11.  Acqua 
d§lla  Rogna^  a  water  containing  traces 


of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
acid  gas,  with  saline  matter.  It  is  much 
used  in  cutaneous  affections ;  hence  the 
name  by  which  it  is  designated.  12. 
Acqua  della  Tigna,  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding, and  used  for  the  same  class  of 
diseases. 

The  Neighbourhood  of  Oastellammare 
abounds  in  dehghtful  walks  and  rides, 
especially  along  the  declivities  of  the 
hul  above  the  town,  which  are  shaded 
by  copses  of  chestnut  trees.    In  the 
lower  outskirts  of  the  wood  lie  scat- 
tered  many  pretty  villas,   several  of 
which  are  let  m  the  summer.  Donkeys 
for  any  of  the  short  excursions,  1  or  2 
frs.  Beautifally  situated  on  the  hill,  i  hr. 
frY>m  Castellammare,  is  the  Boyal  Palace 
or  Casino  of  Quinsana  (ticket  for  palace 
(uninteresting)  and   garden  to  be  ob- 
tained at  the  Palace  at  Naples ;  the  park 
can  be  entered  without  a  ticket).    The 
palace  stands  on  the  site  of  a  house 
erected  by  Charles  II.  of  Anjou,  who 
called  it    Casa  Sana,  from  the  salu- 
brity of  its   climate.     Ladislaiis  and 
his   sister  Joanna  II.  often  made  it 
their  residence  during  the  outbreaks  of 
the  plague  of  Naples.    Ferdinand  I.,  of 
Bourbon,  modernised  the  edifice,  and 
acknowledged   the    benefit  which    his 
health  derived  from  this  dehcious  re- 
sidence by  changing  its  name  to  Qui'si' 
Sana  ("here  one  becomes  healthy"). 
The  grounds    around   are   intersected 
with  paths  leading  to  the  summit  of 
Monte  Coppola  (^  hr.)  a  conical  hill 
clothed  with  chestnut-trees,  and  com- 
manding fine  views  of  the  Bay,  The  royal 
domain,  embracing  the  extensive  forest, 
descended  to  the  Bourbons  of  Naples 
from  the  Famese  family,  whose  ances- 
tor Pier  Luigi  purchased  the  fief  of 
Castellammare  for  50,000  ducats,  and 
presented  it  to  his  son  Ottavio,  when 
the  latter  married  Margaret,  a  natural 
daughter  of  Charles  V.    It  is  now  used 
as  a  shooting  box.    In  returning  from 
Quisisana  it  will  take  i  hr.  more  to 
visit 

The  Convent  of  Pozzano,  founded 
by  Q-onsalvo  de  Cordova  in  the  16th 
cent., and  occupying  the  site  of  OitAxs^^ 
of  Dianckk    TJift-voo^^a  ci^w^mTO-^ 
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'5.  Kv  t}i''  j,«ith  over  t"'.e  P::*v>lo  S. 
./\  u'j/rUif  a  ri'ie  of  about  6  his. :  in  some 
];]a/r<.'i!  t|j(:  f»ath  i=  iio  bad  that  it  will  be 
f^Aff.r  to  walk.  Tljis  route  lies  through 
tlio  villa^'!  of  Pimontey  orer  the  ridge 
of  the  J'iccfjlo  Han€  Angela.  The 
vifiw  fn^rri  t)ic  suxnTnit  of  the  Pass 
iH  I'xtn-rnf-Iy  grand,  the  soft  beauty  of 
\.\\t:  two  bayn  (y^intrasting  finely  with 
tlift  wildnbhA  of  t)ie  mountain.  The  de- 
ncA'ut  on  the  Amalfi  side  winds  down  to 
11 1»  mra  through  wooded  ravines. 

4.  A  iicit  hfr,  and  perhaps  easier  route, 
JH  hy  11  tnu'k,  in  5^  hrs.,  wliieh  branches 
(iir  to  the  1.  at  t)>e  foot  of  the  little  St*. 
Angirlo,  and,  after  winding  through 
rhcMtnut  woods,  descends  by  Foggcrolft 
to  Amain. 
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5.  By  Fimonte  and  the  Via  della 
Crocelle  to  Agerola,  and  thence  to  the 
fort  of  St.  Lazaro,  with  lovely  views 
and  Conca. 

6.  By  the  Via  delle  Crocelle  on  the 
L  to  the  ancient  Ferriera,  or  iron- 
works, and  the  valley  of  Ainalfi. 

7.  By  a  tolerable  bridle-path  passing 
through  Ghragnano  and  the  Tende  di 
Lettere  to  Monte  Faito,  from  whence 
there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  bays 
of  Naples  and  Salerno.  From  Faito 
Amalfi  is  reached  by  a  winding  descent, 
passing  on  the  rt.  the  castle  of  Frattay 
and  through  Ravello.  This  is  the  only 
route  by  which  travellers  crossing  the 
mountains  can  visit  Amalfi  and  Ravello 
on  the  same  day ;  it  will  take  about 
6  hours.  For  pedestrians  there  is  a 
shorter  path  to  Ravello  by  Megcmo 
and  the  Tafiola  di  Cerito. 

On  all  these  expeditions  shod  donkeys 
sTiould  not  be  taken.  For  Amalfi  and 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Costiera,  see 
Exc.  IV. 

d.  Castellahmabe  to  Sobbekto. 

Carriages  may  be  had  at  the  stat. : 
2  horses,  5  frs.,  1  horse,  3  frs.,  with  a 
buonamano  to  the  coachman.  A  seat 
in  a  carriage  can  sometimes  be  obtained 
for  l}ji  fr.  The  distance  is  about  8 
m. ;  the  journey  will  imder  ordinary 
circumstances  occupy  1}  hr. 

The  road  from  Castellammare  to 
Sorrento  is  one  of  the  finest  drives 
in  this  beautiful  region.  It  is  carried 
boldly  along  the  cliffs  which  in  many 
places  rise  perpendicularly  from  the 
sea,  and,  like  the  mountains  behind,  are 
of  limestone,  which  forms  the  funda- 
ment-al  rock  on  the  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  This  limestone  exhibits  no 
indications  of  igneous  action;  but  in 
several  ravines  tlie  geologist  will  ob- 
serve that  the  volcanic  tufa  has  insi- 
nuated itself.  The  old  pathway  or 
mule-track  over  the  mountains  be- 
tween the  two  towns  is  even  perhaps 
richer  than  the  coast-road  in  pictur- 
esque beauty. 


On  leaving  Castellammare  the  road 
passes  below  the  Convent  of  Fozzano, 
and  traverses  the  headland  of  Capo 
d' Orlando,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
victory  gained  on  this  coast  by  Rug- 
giero  di  Loria,  July  14,  1299,  who 
commanded  the  fleet  of  James  II.,  King 
of  Aragon,  against  that  of  his  brother 
Frederick  II.,  King  of  Sicily,  com- 
manded by  FederigoDoria.  The  Sicilian 
fleet  was  almost  annihilated,  and  Fre- 
derick narrowly  escaped  being  made 
prisoner.  Some  curious  species  of  fos- 
sil fishes,  of  the  cretaceous  or  oolitic 
period,  are  found  in  the  limestone 
which  forms  this  headland.  In  the 
sea  at  its  base  rise  numerous  mineral 
springs,  emitting  a  most  fetid  odour 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

Beyond  the  Capo  d*Orlando  we  reach 

Vico  and  Fqua,  two  towns  separated 
by  a  deep  ravine,  forming  one  united 
comune  under  the  name  of  Vico 
Squense  (11,208  Inhab. — Pension  : — 
Pension  Anglaiae^  kept  by  Mrs.  Dawes, 
highly  spoken  of,  charges  moderate, 
pleasant  spring  and  summer  residence), 
recaUing  the  Vicua  MquanuaoiihQ  Ro- 
mans. The  road  traverses  Vico,  situated 
upon  a  rocky  eminence,  surrounded  by 
oIive-groves,which  produce  excellent  oil. 
It  was  built  by  Charles  II.  on  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Goths,  and  was  the 
favourite  residence  of  that  monarch  and 
of  other  kings  of  Naples.  The  principal 
ch.,  called  the  Cathedral,  although  there 
is  no  Bishop's  see,  contains  the  tomb  of 
OaetanoFilanffieri,  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  Scienza  della  Legialazione  (d. 
1788) .  During  the  residence  of  Charles 
II.  at  Vico  the  ambassadors  of  Philip  le 
Hardi  arrived  from  France  to  demand 
the  hand  of  the  princess  dementia  for 
his  third  son,  Charles  of  Valois.  The  am- 
bassadors, at  the  request  of  the  Queen  of 
France  (Mary  of  Brabant),  were  accom- 
panied by  their  wives,  who  were  charged 
by  her  Majesty  to  examine  the  young 
princess,  and  ascertain  if  she  had  any 
personal  defects,  as  her  father,  Charles 
II.,  had  been  lame  frorci  \yi2C\J5i.  ^^^sn^ 
Queen  o£  "SwpVaft  oo\ift\'^sjt^'Oc:^ftSs^^^»^ 
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dfl^ogaroiy  to  her  danght^r.  and  endesr 
voored  to  evade  it,  but  at  length  con- 
sented to  allo\rthe  princess  to  submit,  on 
condition  that  she  should  be  covered 
with  a  delicate  silk  robe.  The  wives 
of  the  ambassadors  not  appearing 
to  be  satisfied  with  this  inspection, 
Clementia  exeLumed  in  Latin,  Son 
amUt/gm  regnmm  OaUuB  pro  Uta  i»- 
fermf/i^  and,  throwing  off  the  covering, 
satisfied  the  ladies  that  she  was  worthy 
of  being  the  wife  of  a  French  prince. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Philip  VL,  who 
was  defeated  by  our  Black  Prince  at 
the  battle  of  Cregy. 

Beyond  Vico  the  road  crosses  a  deep 
ravine  by  a  handsome  viaduct  of  5 
double  arches.  Soon  after,  pedestrians 
fond  of  romantic  scenery  may  send  on 
their  carriage,  and  follow  a  steep  path 
on  the  1.  which  ascends  to  the  village 
of  Albero,  and  thence  descend  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hill,  and  rejoin  the 
high  road  near  the  ch.  of  Meta.  The 
view  from  the  top  of  the  pass  over  the 
Piano  di  Sorrento  will  well  repay  the 
additional  fatigue.  From  the  bridge, 
leaying  on  the  rt.  the  Marina  ofSeiano^ 
a  pretty  village  with  a  picturesque 
Martello  tower,  and  some  houses  with 
arcades  and  flat  roofs,  the  road  ascends, 
amongst  vin^ards  and  olive  planta- 
tions, orer  the  Punta  di  Scwtolo^  whence 
we  look  down  upon  the  whole  expanse 
of 

2%«  Piano  di  Sorrento^  an  irregular 
plain  of  about  3  m.  in  length,  nearly 
300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  pro- 
tected by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  from 
the  E.  and  H.  winds,  to  both  of  which 
nearly  all  tlie  other  places  in  the  B^ 
of  Naples  nrci  more  or  less  exposed.  It 
is  inter«cfjt<;d  by  numerous  ravines  or 
picturesque  winding  gorges,  which  are 
worn  deep  by  the  torrents  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  and  are  fre- 
quently covered,  where  there  is  sufficient 
soil,  with  orange  and  olive  trees.  The 
uliar  position  of  the  plain  gives 
all  the  adyantages  of  the  climate 
JfispJas  with  few  of  its  defects ;  its 
otpbere  ia  generally  pure  and  dry, 


peo 


tempered  by  a  regular  land  and 
breese.  In  addition  to  its  fine  cUmflte, 
the  villas  and  &rma  which  are  profoaeiy 
scattered  over  the  plain  are  rich  in 
orange-groves  and  vin^ards.  presenting 
to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  one  vast 
garden,  in  which  the  pomegranate,  tike 
mulberry,  the  fig,  and  the  apple  ars 
minted  with  the  aloe,  the  oliv^  the 
earouba,  and  the  acada. 

AH  these  advantages  combine  to 
render  this  district  delightful;  and  it  ia, 
consequently,  not  surprising  that  a  spot, 
peculiarly  agreeable  after  thenois-sand 
heat  and  bustle  and  smdia  of  ^apLea, 
should  have  become  so  popular  among 
travellers  as  a  summer  residence.  Its 
salubrity  was  fully  appreciated  by  the 
Boman  physicians.  The  Emperor  An- 
toninus Pius  was  sent  to  it  by  Glalen 
£br  the  benefit  of  his  health ;  Augustus 
resided  here  for  the  same  purpose ; 
Marcus  Agrippa  and  PoIIius  Felix  had 
villas  in  the  plain,  the  magnificence  of 
the  latter  has  been  recorded  in  the 
verses  of  Statins.  Bernardo  Tasso  de- 
scribes the  air  as  being  so  serene  and 
temperate  that  man  atmoet  becomes  im- 
mortal under  its  influence.  Its  wine  was 
praised  by  Pliny,  and  by  several  psets. 


\ 


Inde  legit  Ci^ireaa,  promcxitorhiniqiie    _ 
£t  Snrrentinos  generosoe  palmite  collea. 

Ovid.  Met.  xv.  7». 

Smrentizutbibis;  nee  mnrrfaiiia  picta,  neo  anram 
Some ;  dabant  calicea  haec  tibi  vina  miOB. 

Maktial.  X  ex. 

Sttrrentina  vafer  qui  miacet  fsce  Falerna 
Vina,  colnmbbio  limmn  bene  colligit  ovo; 
Qaatenns  ima  petit  volvens  aHiaia,  vitelhia. 

Hob.  .S^  n.  iv.  55. 

Descending  along  the  steep  side  of 
the  hill  from  the  Punta  di  Scutolo,  we 
enter 

Jfeta  (7229  Inhab.— Inn  and  Pen- 
sion, 'nuia  di  Sorrento)  f  at  the  ID.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Piano,  a  clean  and  thriv- 
ing town  with  two  small  sandy  ooyes, 
or  Marinas.  The  ch.  of  the  Madonna 
del  Laura,  before  which  the  road  passes, 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a 
Temjue  of  Minerva,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  venerable  olive-trees  which  grow 
in  front  of  it.    The  deep  ravine  of  Meta, 
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^-^xcarated  in  tho  voloanic  tufa,  here  | 
extensiyely  quarried  as  building  stone — 
one  of  the  striking  chasms  which  inter- 
sect the  plain,  is  crossed  by  the  Fonte 
Maggtore^  near  which  an  ancient  ceme- 
tery was  discovered. 
The  next  village  is 

CarottOy  stretching  almost  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  hills  to  the  Marina  di 
CassanOy  which  carries  on  an  active 
trade  in  fruit  with  Naples.    Then 

JPozzopianOy  remarkable  for  its  rich 
orange  gardens.    Follows 

Sant*  AgnellOy  so-called  from  a  large 
eh.  dedicated  to  that  saint.  About  ^  m. 
on  the  rt.  of  S.  Agnello,  near  tho  sea- 
shore, and  \  hr.  from  Sorrento,  is  the 
Albergo  della  Cocumella  well  spoken 
of  (see  below). 

Beyond  S.  Agnello  the  road  passes 
on  the  1.  the  Villa  Guarracino  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  commanding  a  noble 
view  of  the  coast.  It  is  now  an  hotel, 
deservedly  called  Bellevue,  Beyond 
it,  also  on  the  1.  of  the  road,  is  a  house 
which  is  supposed  to  stand  upon  the 
site  of  a  Temple  of  Venus.  At  the  foot 
of  a  flight  of  steps  opening  towards  the 
road  is  a  gigantic  myrtle-tree,  which  it 
does  not  require  any  extraordinary  exer- 
cise of  faith  to  regard  as  the  descendant 
of  those  which  were  planted  here  in 
Pagan  times,  as  sacred  to  the  goddess ; 
it  is  more  than  3  ft.  in  girth. 


e,  SoBBEKTO  Am)  Neighboitshood. 

The  drive  through  the  suburbs  be- 
tween high  vineyard  waUs  is  very  im- 
interesting,  and  as  damp  and  cold  in 
bad  weather  as  it  is  hot  and  dusty  in 
fine,  so  that  the  traveller  is  not  sorry 
to  reach 

Sorrento  (7194  Inhab.)  Hotels:  H, 
de  la  Sirene  and  JI,  Tasso;  both  kept 
by  the  brothers  Gargiulo — the  two 
oldest  established  hotels  in  Sorrento, 
situated  close  together  on  the  clifT  over- 
hanging the  sea:  rooms  and  arrange- 
ments clean  and  comfortable;  cuisine 
good;  table-d'hdte;  hot  and  cold  baths. 


and  private  flights  of  steps  to  the  shorei 
where  baths  are  erected  during  the 
summer,  and  boats  are  kept  for  the  con- 
venience of  visitors ;  English,  French, 
and  German  spoken.  Charges  high, 
the  same  as  at  the  best  hotels  at  Naples. 
Arrangements  can  be  made  for  living 
en  pension  at  from  10  to  12  frs.  a  day.— 
JET.  Trammtano  and  H,  Villa  Nardiy  kept 
by  Tramontaiio ;  also  close  together  and 
overlooking  the  sea,  and  with  stairs  to 
the  shore,  and  a  pleasant  garden ;  com- 
fortable and  good,  charges  fairly  moder- 
ate ;  arrangements  for  pension  at  from 
10  to  12  frs.  a  day.  Recommended  for 
the  attention  paid  to  invalids. — H,  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne,  kept  by  Cavalli  and 
Fiorentino,  of  the  H.  de  la  Ville  at 
Naples ;  in  a  lovely  situation  overlook- 
ing the  sea;  clean,  comfortable,  and 
not  dear ;  pension  8  to  10  frs.  a  day. — 
H,  Vittoria,  formerly  Rispoliy  also  kept 
by  Fiorentino,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
town,  or  the  side  of  Vico;  the  ap- 
proach is  through  an  orange-grove, 
and  in  the  garden  is  a  terrace  com- 
manding a  lovely  view  over  the  Bay  of 
Naples  and  Vesuvius;  very  comfort- 
able ;  charges  and  pension  as  at  the 
Tasso  an^  Sirena. — JET.  d^Angleterre  et 
Pension  du  Club  de  Sorrento  at  the  Villa 
Falcony  above  the  Club  or  Casino, 
with  gardens  and  orange-groves  over- 
looking the  sea;  family  boarding-house: 
charges  moderate. — The  Bosa  ifa^ra  ana 
the  Campagna  are  second-rate  inns,  in 
the  suburbs,  and  are  principally  fre- 
quented by  artists,  who  can  board  and 
lodge  for  4  to  5  frs.  a-day. — At  La  Cocu' 
meUa,  in  the  Piano  di  Sorrento,  and  near 
the  ch.  of  S.  Agnello,  are  2  hotels, 
where  persons  can  obtain  good  board 
and  lodging  at  from  6  to  7  n*s.  a  day. 

Famished  ViUas  and  Apartments  may 
be  found  in  abundance,  varying  of 
course  in  price  according  to  the  situa- 
tion and  accommodation  required.  The 
Edtel  Belvidere,  belonging  to  the  owners 
of  the  Sirena  and  Tasso,  is  generally  let 
to  families,  who  can  ms^e  arrange- 
ments, including  lodging  and  board, 
by  the  day,  week,  or  month;  it  is 
inland,  and  suited  for  a  wmtftx  "t^s- 
sidence,  an^  coTomaa.^  «jfi«a.^^'viss«%% 
,  As  some  ^xudLft  Xo  \!ti^Vm\ot^  ^«b  ^a»r 
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tktf  tbe   ViUa  Corrta>,  vith  i 


bnatifal  Tiev,   sod  tiw   HZ/a  Sem 
Otprirji.j  in   the  Piano,  wrxh  a  good  j 
garden  axitd    acecsi    to   the    fea.    let  j 
generali  J  at  from  300  to  400  fn^  a  i 
■oath;   the   FUIa  Spineiii,    for   250;  j 
besidei  wubj  ochen  at  the  nine  or 
at  lover    rates.     A  single    foite  of 
a|Murtmei:tt  ranges   £rom  150  to  200 
francs  a  month. 

With  regard  to  Pronmms,  the  oranges 
and  the  figs  and  hooej  are  delicioas ; 
ve  hare  Boecaceio's  anthoritj  for  the 
ezoellenoe  of  the  Teal ;  the  fngs  are 
considered  to  jnstifT  their  andent  title 
of  Cittadnti  di  Sorrento  ;  fish  is  abondant ; 
the  agreeable  wine  of  Conti  costs  ordi- 
narily 20  firs,  a  barrel  of  60  bottles; 
the  milk  and  batter  are  excellent. 
From  the  milk  clotted  cream  and  cream 
cheese  are  made,  as  well  as  a  fiiToarite 
dish  called  Giuncata  ^from  giunoo,  a 
msh),  recalling  both  in  name  and  in 
reality  the  jmAet  of  DcTonshire  and 
Cornwall,  which  appears  from  this  to 
haTc  had  an  Italian  origin. 

Carriages  may  be  had  at  about  the 
Ibllowing  charges : — 

Fnno. 
A  Ught  carriage,  with  3  hofsef^  flnom  Sor- 
rento to  the  Gaatellamniare  rtj.  staL    .  6 

Ditto  with  2  boraea 5 

DItIo  to  Pbmpeii  and  back  (3  bones)   .    .  20 

To  Pompeii  odIj  id    ...  12 

To  GaTa,  Y  letrl,  and  Saknio  id.      ...  25 


With  a  boonamano  of  from  1  to  4  frs. 
to  the  driver  according  to  the  length  of 
the  drive. 

Hortes,  aboat  5  frs.  the  ride.    Donkeys, 

2  frs.  a  short  ezcorsion,  5  frs.  a  long 

one   (see  farther  ander  the  different 

excursions).    Boats  can  be  obtained  at 

the  hotels;  to  Capri  and  back  with  2 

oars,  8  to  10  frs.;  with  4  oars,  12  to 

16  frs.;  with   6  oars,  20  to    25  frs. 

Market'boats  to  Naples  at  daybreak 

eveiT^  moming  in   3  hrs.,    returning 

in  the  afternoon,  with  a  fair  breeze, 

in  2  hrs. ;  fare,  2  frs.,  besides  the  trifle 

^Mch  passenger  is  expected    to  drop 

Ikto  the  box  which  is  handed  round 

^firiag  the  voyage  to  purchase  masses 

the  souls  in  purgatory  I    Daring 


iiLZ  tc^e  same  evening. 
Frgltrfi  prcscrtptacBs  are  made  mp 
with  Frg^'ith  naecirinfs  by  Don  G. 
:»moiie,  an  apo*i:ecarT  at  Csrotto^  4 
m.  firom  Sonezittt,  on  the  road  to 
Caftrilammare. 

has  beeome  celebrated  fix-  its 
factnre  of  inlaid  woodwork,  something 
of  the  description  of  that  made  at 
Tonbridge  Wdls,  bat  with  consider- 
ably more  artistic  taste.  The  two 
principal  mana&ctores  and  shops  are 
those  of  L'Miji  G'3rgv£i?^  near  the  Sedile, 
who  has  received  several  priae  Exhibi- 
tion medals  for  his  works;  andof  Jfidbsfe 
GratuhiHe,  nearer  the  Tbbbo  and  Sirena 
hotels.  Both  also  make  boxes  in  die 
odorifierons  cypress^wood,  so  effeedre 
in  preserving  furs  and  woollens  finom 
the  attacks  of  moths.  Sorrento  has 
some  renown  also  for  the  mano&ctofe 
of  eottoH  and  tiiA  gtocimgs,  to  be  ob- 
tained at  the  shops  of  Mareaoa  and 
Castellano  ;  and  for  s3k  teams,  nmilar 
to  the  Soman  ones,  at  the  shop  of 
Mkdo,  all  in  the  Str.  &  Cesario. 

The  Episcopal  city  of  Sorrento  has 
been  likened  to  "a  well-sung  poem 
that  opens  modestly  and  improves  on 
acquaintance."  Its  situation  is  ex- 
tremely picturesque,  bordered  on  3 
sides  by  deep  ravines  excavated  in  the 
volcanic  tu&,  while  on  the  fourth 
a  precipice,  descends  abruptly  to  the 
water's  edge.  It  is  surrounded  by  high 
mediaeval  walls,  and  on  entering  me 
town  from  the  £.,  we  cross  the  deep 
ravine  which  forms,  as  it  were,  tiie 
ditch  of  the  fortress,  by  a  bridge  rest- 
ing on  double  arches,  of  which  the 
foundations  at  least  are  of  Roman  con- 
struction. 

The  ancient  city  was  the  Surrerdum 
of  the  Romans  and  the  'SvppfvrSy  of  the 
Greeks,  who  preserved  the  ancient 
name  which  commemorated  its  con- 
nection with  the  Syrens,  an  antiquity 
which  may  be  considered  modesty  com- 
pared with  that  claimed  for  it  by 
its  reverend  historian,  who  declares 
that  it  was  founded  by  Shem,  die  son 
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of  Noah!  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  an 
irruption  of  the  sea  in  the  catastr(^be 
which  overwhelmed  Pompeii ;  for  many 
substructions  are  now  visible  below  the 
cliffs  on  which  the  present  town  is 
situated,  while  an  ancient  road  and 
extensive  masses  of  masonry  are  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  water.  Surren- 
tum  became  a  Roman  colony  in  the 
reign  of  Au^stus,  and  was  resorted  to, 
in  imperial  times,  on  account  of  its  salu- 
brious climate.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
was  an  independent  republic,  but  it 
subsequently  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  Dukes  of  Naples,  and  shared  the 
fortunes  of  that  city. 

There  are  few  objects  of  interest 
in  the  town.  The  so-called  Anti- 
quitieSy  most  of  which  are  names  and 
nothing  more,  consist  of  the  sub- 
structions of  a  building  on  the  cliff 
under  the  Villa  Maio,  called  the 
Temple  of  Ceres ;  some  corridors  exca- 
vated beneath  the  Cucumella,  called 
the  Temple  of  the  Syrens,  and  the  Caves 
of  Ulysses ;  an  arch  supposed  to  have 
formed  part  of  a  Temple  of  Neptune  /  a 
deep  arch  of  fine  brick  masonry 
opening  into  an  inner  chamber,  with 
extensive  Roman  walls,  in  the  face  of 
the  cliff  immediately  under  the  hotel 
of  La  Sirena ;  and  in  the  sea  close  by 
large  blocks  of  stone,  the  foundations 
of  a  quay  or  pier;  some  masses  of 
reticulated  brick  masonry,  called  the 
Temple  of  Hercules ;  three  or  four  bath- 
rooms ;  the  remains  of  a  viaduct  over  the 
ravine  outside  the  gate  towards  Massa ; 
and  of  the  Villa  of  Pollius  Felix,  the 
friend  of  Statins,  who  has  described 
its  situation  and  sung  its  praises  in  the 
2nd  book  of  the  Sylvas,  on  the  point  W. 
of  the  town;  some  arches  and  corri- 
dors, supposed  to  be  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre ;  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions 
af^ed  to  the  walls  of  the  Sedile; 
and  the  piscina,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
town,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Albergo 
della  Rosa  Magra,  which  was  repaired 
by  Antoninus  Pius,  and  still  serves  as 
the  reservoir  for  the  modem  water  sup- 
ply, which  is  brought  by  an  aqueduct 
from  the  mountains.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  musical  echo  of  its  vaults. 

Sorrento  is  perhaps  chiefly  famous 


as  the  birthplace  of  Torquato  Tasso, 
March  11 ,  1544.  The  House  of  Tasso  is 
now  converted  into  the  Hdtel  Tasso, 
but  the  cliff  has  been  so  much  under- 
mined by  the  sea,  that  the  chamber 
formerly  shown  as  that  in  which  Tasso 
was  bom  has  disappeared.  There  are 
probably  few  material  traces  of  the 
original  house ;  a  bust  in  one  of  the 
rooms  is  the  only  memorial  of  the 
poet  himself,  while  an  antique  one  of 
a  Roman  senator,  in  a  saloon  up- 
stairs, is  shown  as  that  of  his  father, 
Bernardo.  One  of  the  bedrooms  is 
said  to  have  been  the  cabinet  of  the 
poet.  The  scenes,  however,  from 
which  the  illustrious  poet  drew  his 
earliest  inspirations  remain  unchanged, 
and,  as  we  gaze  on  them,  the  mind 
recurs  with  interest  to  the  scene  when 
Tasso  returned  to  this  spot,  after  his 
seven  years'  captivity  at  Ferrara,  dis- 
guised in  the  dress  of  a  herdsman,  lest 
his  unexpected  arrival  .should  alarm  his 
sister  Comelia,  whom  he  was  so  anxious 
to  behold  again — a  disguise  which  did 
not  prevent  that  affectionate  recogni- 
tion of  her  long-lost  brother  which  he 
has  commemorated  in  one  of  his  most 
touching  letters.  From  this  sister  the 
property  descended  to  the  Dukes  of 
Laurito.  A  statue  of  Tasso  has  recently 
been  erected  by  public  subscription  in 
the  Piazza  del  Castello. 

About  5  min.  from  the  market-place, 
up  the  main  street,  and  to  the  1.,  is 

The  Cathedral,  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  temple,  with  an  episcopal 
throne,  the  canopy  over  which  is  sup- 
ported by  two  marble  pillars  found 
among  the  ruins.  There  is  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  Florentine  school  of  the 
16th  cenrt.  of  Christ  with  the  Cross, 
in  the  first  chapel  on  rt.,  and  some  mde 
ones  of  the  12  Apostles. 

Near  the  cathedral  and  in  the  main 
street  of  Sorrento  (Strada  Grande)  is 
an  elegant  Loggia,  called  La  Sedile ;  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  a  place 
of  assembly  by  the  old  aristocratic 
families.  Over  its  Lombard  arches  is 
a  handsome  frieze,  and  a  dome  now 
daubed  over  with  bad  paintings.  It  bears 
the  arms  of  the  house  of  An jon .  It  has 
been  converted  into  a  sosV.  oi^^xsaRsasv^ 
and  contuns   a^  i«^    ^Jkov^v  «dms-*" 


20t: 


h\*:':i:-j<.».\.'  yrj*y  na^u;-.. — ii:.  h-^LUZTT-,. 


Wii',f:i  liiiiy  :j.  mvnistntv*  i.  vriv.i9\*r:.  rfj'j.'P  auo"'  ■  hrs-  anil  11x1:2:.  sij^iild 
ij,'\^fit.iki  t\u*it::iiii;  iii»iji*  I)*  ''la'ji  \*-  laKv:.  L;yiiX"T;.  *  o:  •  t;.  Thv 
fMu:*}*!/ .  •TiTi  ai  lUi^;' ii'ljoij '.'f  !>' I •.-::.■:  iirr  lo::'  1  tu*  7'r-'''7  ''^3  B — tor- 
</  f>ri;j  J  t.i.  Idtur'  '/  Jfcinic.--;-  I!  '.''"  ui^Ti*  L  uri:-  7'r2i:c:iBC2:.  monastery. 
t.*«  I  ^ti  'iv;iu-tv  ■-  .4M'  1,.'..  oj«  u'j*  HOT  forjTenv-.  mt'  ;.  fecanol  of 
^*  ti»<  j.;e'  p.:«jV-i  '-'^  Ljfvpiia;  an  .in-  ai"  -:i.:rr:n::Ti2rt  1'  i-  built 
*iib'.  bcv^sia.  ii'/i!ii»j.  Lia-.-reii-rir  uli'  i:.-  '.»:  ««i»-  n'  tii*.-  ^i^vawu  T»oir:if  of  the 
>'^'"i;>t*oii-  '/.ji.  XTi«:':>«r.'ii-  i.  j^iiittj*-  •»••■  ujoaniaiu.'-  r»eai::L  Sorrentc.  anc  cant- 
\U'-  /xiiuUf/iv  a;j'j!Li*:'  tjj*  Jtai>«  "f  Ui*  itiauus-  l  maziiiiicsi:'  ti*^  of  th«-  two 
riaiiijjc  i'/ji»ftijc'  i^Jti.  wjjj'-  '.-'I'i'r.ii  mvL.  OaDrl.  tut-  iiiL  o^  fc.  Costanzo, 
i«rJ*»*l-  '/  '.••itii>ji*  ^iiijiv'  h'^iiiit*:.  uuL  tjj*' liiaiz.  ULL  inin  ot^lassL.  Jwrrento, 
h^f^t;  Tii«  laiur'  «/*  aj  irtiri;.  Cii-i^iiaL  au'.  lit  Piaut.  Tn-  roof  of  tht-  hniiu- 
\fKf»'/.   oti   «r   Uj   «^ij'..  iijjr  J^   til*,  poin*.  tron.  -wnici.  tc-  eniry 

'.n-.t-:  '/'  .■■«/»*'  ..  ill  mtif  «riv«'i*rf  oi.  tiiis  "w?^ .  Jrcm.  tnt- liesortii  wt- Tide 
m.  aij',i»:ij'  ».-''iilj'x.  I*,  i^  '.'iiief'V  i*-  u  tuv  pretTr  viliapv  of  -^.  -i'/izri:.  and 
iit«i.r/.ai>«i:  j«/'  lu  jtf^Aer  <,•!-..  i.  lavoii»-ii*,  tiieuc*.  n-  tii*r  ^a^'T'iv  a  J/?*-:  {'w-'-'Jwa, 
hurijji:  «hjtj.  b<;ala'jiij'  p»ro}>i>..  jtia;;iji;.'  uiou('  L  i>*autiiiil  road,  the  finest 
lioii  ti<i  fiuiiiL/*:'  o^  '-/  '(/ic  UN  pifi-Miir  pom:  ii.  'vriiicL  i(  h  mcky  headiand, 
hun.f  1«;ij  hJiip«^tt,-<:ic.  'J'jji;  vjhiiu'  fjuljtft  .i"-f/.«-c.  (  T"«'--ij,i..  awint  ]*'  mi- 
MTil.'  litr  l«ii  ic  nciiturr..  oj:  i^uUini;  tii*.-  ;  uuu?f  valk  fron:  tht:  teitiirrapb  :  it 
ii«^/^rijitioiAi-.  tita' inaijt  of  6*..  AiiioiiiiK  t  ct'iuiuauuf-  tiie  smal'  nsy  of  PoBimno, 
ittUit  t^i-.aiinjuf  \iAtf.  pia<;eoL  tfi<;  i:\nuii>  of  :ij*:Ciiui:  dt'  Foutauelii.  ihe  rich  plain 
tiii  bfitirii:  IsiufjU>.  of  btirr«nto.  uudtlKr  bc^  of  Naviff  and 

'I'm:  .'•'.i'iiifMf.iii'jfAi  <»f'  JMiiTuiiio  it  i  baierut..  J'nin*  thifc-  poiuT  ascend  to 
iuiucO  loi  ju  i/t.-aui. v.  auci  irrnuv  u<:-  1  tiie  J^r.-'w  z.  Aunet' .  and  tiien  descend 
i.)^ii>.t'uJ  «:/.«:uiKJoiih  4:aiJ  Oi;  iiihd^- Ikml  j  tiirouj^ii  tiit  oran{re  and  olive  groves 
i».     J  1*4.    luv'H.t:^    w'hi4;lj    •:ii«;ircl*-    i!  "  lo  iiear  tbt  H6^e]   BelreQere.   ]('  mi- 


«>tt»:r  boiiii:  iii-iiulif'uJ  walk*.  'J'iiei? 
Mril<lii«:M  uij(J  ^yjtjiii  4.-xpiuiii  tiie  ftupnr- 
htitiou  Kf\  tin-  p«raNaijtry,  \»-Lo  ':'.»ii- 
si'U-.r  tiu'ui  10  U-  )A;opi«^.(  w)tii  ^loUiiib, 
uud  at  iji/fjt  if  lixilU:  ii  Jaiup  Ju  th*i  little 
oiaWrii:)'.  H'hw'.ii ii r«: l»g:J •  iii  ihirjr  n;«x-bbHt 
loi   tiit    j>ui|/<A«:  vf  MarJuj^   away  the 

fr«^ju  iy^iJX'/.v^,  uiid  «'hp«jcJtiJJy  Uy  a  p<5- 
flchiriiuj;  ai<r  f/f  ^i'<-at  iiitercbt  aiid 
l^-auiy.  PiMi*A,\^  tiic  pJa^rb  wjthJii 
wuikijjj/  <ijht40ij4.ve  ib 

Jj<  U/iJuii<l  ife  U  '  <;iihJ;J<'.lL<;UI»   ol/jf'Ct  frOJIi 

liii'  t^/wii,  ijfj'i  f</jMji}  ihtr  W.  «fi(tr«;riiily 
'/f  iii«.-  l/yy.  You  fi/iJ'/w  for  m/iiju  way 
!)(<:  i-ifUiiif//-  H/ii/i  Ii;  Mubba,  Blifl  thtfll 
Lijni  tijt'i  u  puOi  i;ii  the  jl.  vtlMi  UtiaA^ 
l<;  lh<:  |/i/jjii  of  iJjc  (!tt|>(\  tbe  whoI<;  of 
wliJ'ii  ih  i-ovifii-<l  witii  l(i»iiiHii  it^iiiaiiiKf 
N(iii<.'  of  liiilliH,  uji<i  of  a  'JVifipU*   of 

Ht-rrillr,-.      Till:    lUnnnln   M.    Aiufi'lu  Uli(l 

ilii:  AliiiiliiiJiin  nm  ulbo  widiiii  wiiikiiig 
iluiuiii'K. 
'I'm    lliobii   whoHit  liiim    U   liiiiitL'd, 


ind  wli"  wibli  lo  b4sr  HH  iiiiirli  ilH  liuty 

^ff  lliH  liiiHt  H«'«iitiry,  llid  folio wiiiir   uiu  isianos  or  tne  svrens,  toe  coasi  01 
Ecw  h   ruuommtimivd.    It   will  |  Anuilft,  tlic  site  of  Psestnm  in  clear 


uuieb'  iralh  L.  of  Son^ento. 
Pltrabaut  bhon  excnrsions^  mav  be 

m 

made  to  the  Tillagef  of  5.  AaatOj 
already  zueutioued,  and  Trt^ca,  'Has 
iabt  riJla^'e  ic-  Fupposcd  to  occaipy 
the  bite  of  the  Gr<ik  cStt  of  Tfworica^ 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Apollo, 
aijd  btJlJ  the  Bcene  of  an  annual  re- 
Ji;2iou%  festival,  to  -which  the  peasantry 
walk  iu  procession  from  Sorrento,  pre- 
cibely  aif  their  ancestors  did  to  the 
lerupe  of  the  Greek  divinity.  The 
aiicjent  custom  of  the  inhabitants  to 
supply  the  persons  who  join  in  the 
pro(Mn»siou  with  bread  and  wine  is  still 
binding  on  thdr  descendants.  Torca 
IK  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and  over- 
looks the  western  portion  of  the  g;alf  of 
Salerno. 

'I'hc  ride  to  the  Cmti  de'  FontancUi 
(\  lir.^,  a  chain  of  hills  commanding  a 
beautiful  view,  is  very  pretty.  Far- 
ther on  is  the  Arco  Natvrale,  a  pic- 
turcMjue  natural  arch,  of  which  part 
only  remains.  The  view  comprises 
within  its  range,  on  the  Salerno  side, 
tlie  islands  of  the  Syrens,  the  coast  of 
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weather,  and  the  promontory  of  Licosa 
in  the  distance. 

Another  fiivourite  ride  is  to  Arola 
and  the  Camaldoli,  Arola,  a  pictur- 
esque yillaj^,  with  a  ch.  upon  a  hill, 
18  reached  in  about  2  hours.  W.  of  it 
is  Pergola^  near  which  is  a  cliff  com- 
manding an  extensive  panoramic  view 
of  the  Plain  of  Sorrento  and  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  On  the  S.E,  is  Sta,  Maria  a 
CastellOy  4  hours,  approached  through 
a  chestnut  forest,  and  situated  on  an 
eminence  commanding  a  glorious  view 
of  the  Amalfi  coast  and  of  the  Bay  of 
Salerno.  From  one  of  the  projecting 
rocks  near  it  one  looks  down  almost 
perpendicularly  upon  Positano,  which 
stands  at  least  2000  ft.  below.  A  long 
winding  descent  by  stairs  leads  to  it 
from  S.  Maria  a  Castello.  On  the  15th 
of  August,  when  there  is  a  great  Festa 
at  Positano,  parties  from  Sorrento  go 
to  S.  ^^aria  a  Castello  to  look  down  in 
the  evening  at  the  illumination  at  the 
former  town,  which  seen  from  this  spot 
has  a  magic  effect.  The  suppressed 
convent  of  the  Camaldoli,  now  belong- 
ing to  the  Giusso  family,  is  about  half 
an  hour's  walk  from  Arola,  through  a 
chestnut-wood.  Those  who  wish  to 
vary  their  ride  back  to  Sorrento  may 
return  by  the  pretty  village  of  Albero, 
and  thence  descend  to  Meta. 

The  walk  or  ride  to  Scaricatoio  (2} 
hrs.),  the  little  landing-place  on  the 
Bay  of  Salerno,  is  also  full  of  beauty. 
The  most  direct  road  ascends  through 
lanes,  planted  on  each  side  with  orange 
and  olive-trees ;  but  another,  about  1  m. 
longer,  by  the  Conti  de*  Fontanelli,  is 
more  interesting.  The  distance  is 
about  3  m.  to  the  Conti  di  Geremenna, 
which  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  chain, 
and  from  which  there  is  a  splendid 
view  over  the  Bay  of  Salerno,  the  Galli 
Islands,  and  the  opposite  coast  from 
Eboli  to  Cape  Licosa,  with  the  whole  of 
the  Piano  di  Sorrento  on  the  otiier 
side,  and  Vesuvius  and  Naples  in  the 
distance.  The  descent  from  the  top  of 
the  ascent  to  Scaricatoio  is  very  rapid, 
and  the  road  so  bad  that  it  had  better 
be  performed  on  foot,  which  will  re- 
quire three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Boats  may  be  hired  at  Lo  Scaricatoio 
for  Amalfi, 


The  ascent  of  Monte  Sant'  Angela 
can  be  accomplished  from  Sorrento; 
but  one  can  only  ride  as  far  as  Moiano, 
whence  the  steep  ascent  on  the  bare  side 
of  the  mountain  must  be  made  on  foot. 
After  reaching  the  plateau  of  the  beech 
forest  the  mules  may  again  be  re- 
mounted, where  there  are  immense 
pits  or  reservoirs  for  the  snow,  used  at 
Naples  in  such  large  (j[uantities,  which 
will  be  well  worth  visiting.  As  the 
excursion  will  occupy  the  whole  day, 
the  traveller  should  start  early,  and 
carry  his  provisions  with  him. 

Another  interesting  ride  of  about 
3  hours  is  by  a  mule-path  over  the 
mountains  to  the  S.W.  of  Sorrento,  to 
the  Marina  di  Nerano,  supposed  to 
derive  its  name  from  a  temple  of  the 
Nereids,  a  picturesque  cove  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  be- 
low Mt.  S.  Costanzo.  At  this 'place 
a  boat  may  be  procured  to  visit  the 
ruins  at  CrapoUa,  a  wild  and  pictur- 
esque recess  in  the  mountains  about  3 
m.  farther  K  On  our  way  we  have 
a  fine  view  of  the  Islands  of  Vivara  and 
of  the  Syrens,  Crapolla  may  have  derived 
its  name  from  an  Ara  ApoUinis  which 
stood  hereabouts.  Close  to  the  landing- 
place  there  are  ruins  of  reticulated  ma- 
sonry, with  a  well  in  the  centre,  and  some 
vestiges  of  an  aqueduct.  On  a  precipice 
near  them,  but  higher  up  the  hill,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Pietro  and  its 
little  convent.  The  ch.  is  built  in  the 
style  of  the  Eoman  basilica,  the  8  co- 
lumns which  separated  the  nave  from 
the  side-aisles  bemg  connected  together 
by  a  series  of  arches.  Of  these  co- 
lumns, which  are  now  fallen  and 
broken,  6  are  of  Greek  marble,  and  2 
of  granite ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
were  taken  from  an  ancient  temple. 
The  outer  walls  are  in  part  formed 
of  coarse  earthen  vases,  resembling 
those  of  the  Circus  of  Romulus  at 
Home,  and  were  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  diminishing  the  weight  of 
the  building.  The  interior  still  re- 
tains traces  of  paintings.  An  inscrip- 
tion on  the  W.  wall  records  the  repair  of 
the  church  by  an  Abbot  Bartolommeo, 
in  the  year  1490.  Good  pedestrians 
may  return  itoxsiCT^.v^'^*^^  %srt«is^*i 
jby  asceii^ii^  \.o  Totcaw  wA'^^  K>©i».\ 


i•^.  i-if-.ius>  rroai  xaI'U>'. — in.  >okiiexto. 


#1.   'i.,.%-   •.li!    fty  i\)(*M   "who  are 

.    .  ,vii,- *vil.  )k  t.'  make  the 

,,....  .;.  ■■■■v.'-si  "w-R^i.  a:iJ  ride 
/.  .  <  ..  ..  ,.  ti.-(iuL'KN  .Va*-'*-*^  the 
v..       .n>     '^    !^t   ti.'si»c-T.i  foCrapolla, 

V  -  im"„<  »m  niH(i<  or.  foo**,  the  doii- 
' ,  1  s  MIL  *i»v:  or.  ro  Norano  to  wait 
",  ^  n"--,-r».  tK'IV-.  At  CrapoUa  a 
» ,    K    hflft  to   px^   to  Nerano. 

"N  m-.imN  of  the  Svrens  (p.  270; 
^.. ,    V    ^i^ir.vi  "'rv'^m  l  rapolla.  from 

V  iivo  tK,  >  }iv  /;.^t^nf  about  Ij  m. 

.\«-«»K»    «.\viv.'sii>n  of  great  beauty, 
v-i" »»  ."•».  rvn  Iv  made  in  a  carriage, 
;^  •  .  «■«..   .  "'.  •.■**•  vMj  m.),  and  from 
.1,.'-.    «••    vNM-.V*Mk*   to  the  /'•^iN  J'lVi 
' .  .,  . .,, ./.'.  ,  1  hi  .'\    The  caiTiage-rt>ad 
,..;«.»,  .)..sv^,iiU  i«live-^'i-ove5  by  the  side 
„     -K    *rt.»su>irtiu,   crossing   the  di»ep 
;,,.^..,.,■»  «Uioh  intersect  this  portion  of 
i\^    ,«.■**. i        riie    scenery    which    it 
^.„,M4.t.U    ia   of   great  beauty:    the 
v^,  Ml  M  jHtti'ivMto  and  the  Piano  from 
« Vr'''^'^^t*'"'^'    **    unrivalled    fven    in 
^tSfU^-vii   litily.     Al»out  5   hr.'s   walk 
vc^  i'Uu  iilil  read  to  Massa  is  the  1  "  < 
N.  ■>..*,,  ill  u  lovely  valley,  haxiug  fine 
\i«-.MB  ii\b'i'  the  sea  and  Capri.. iinl  with 
awiuu  iir'ilu'  most  magnificent  pino-i:vi> 
ubtiul    Nuples.     The   town   of   J/. /.v./ 
vSJUq  Itiliab.;  still  retuns  iti:  ancient 
miuti.     It  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
uKil  ib  ^ituated  on  a  height  overlooking 
i)ii:  Jiay,Hud  terminating  in  the  point 
uilleii  the  Capo  di  Como,  the  name  of 
Cupudi  Massa  being  given  to  thr  well- 
denned   Ixeadlaud  which  l>onnds    the 
Jtay  of  Massa  on  the  N.E.    The  n'^cky 
islet   called    La    Tcj^rrr    lies    about 
midway     between     these     headlands. 
MaMM    coutajns    some    relics    of    its 
Uomau  period  in  the  n^mains  of  an 
Uijueduct   and  other  edifices,   on   the 
road  leading  to  the  Marina  :  and  the 
ck.  of  San  Francesco  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of  .luno. 
The  Cathedral  has  a  pood  detached 
bell-tower ;  in  the  sacrist^'  are  f>or^ 
ta|il^^  the  bishops  from  the  1  .Sth 
^^^H^  fiocca,  a  ruined  fortiilice. 
^^W.  of  the  town,  is  a  vei-}- 
^B  object    A  ver}'  steep  ImV 
^K<dflioeiit  leads  to  the  sea- 
She  Ckpo  di  Massa,  to  the 
ffc  jigiiBre  tower.    Massa 


•  was  the  Iieadquarters  of  Murat  daring 

•  General  Lamanjue's  operations  agunst 
Capri  in  IS^S. 

;     The  shortest  sea  passage  to  Capri  (6 
m.)  will  Ih.'  fnmi  the  Marina  of  Massa, 
I  where  boats  can  alwavs  be  procured. 
I     A  riiie  of  t3  m.  will  bring  us  from 

•  Massa  to  thi*  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 

■  the  /'"».' '  ''•/.'»  ''•■Jii-.Tit'/itT,  the  Promon' 
;  ^■•nV/7J   .1/ ■.;*;■«■»■  ^f  the  ancientSf  and 

■  the  site  of  the  ti^-mple  which  Ulysses, 
!  as  we  are  told  by  Soneea  and  S'trabo, 
I  erected  to  that  goddess.  This  noble 
\  headland  derivfs  itsmixlem  name  from 
I  the  bell  ^o  unp  ..i*-// :   which  was  always 

hung  in  the  watch-towers  erected  on 
I  this  ct^ast  by  Charles  V.  in  the  I6th 
cent,  to  guanl  it  from  the  incursions  of 
the  IVarbar}-  pirates.  These  bells  gave 
the  inhabitants  notice  of  impending 
danger  on  being  struck  with  a  hammer 
(/».»■/ W/n).  a  device  to  which  we  owe 
the  term  .V.ir.'i  .Vo  torcr.  This  tower 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  island  and 
coast  of  Capri.  It  is  covered  with 
myrtles,  while  the  sides  of  the  cliff 
below  are  clothed  with  olive-trees. 
For  more  than  I  m.  before  reaching 
the  point  we  pass  over  an  old  Roman 
way.  At  the  point  itself  there  are 
several  remains  of  tombs  and  other 
buildings.  The  depth  of  water  round 
the  point  is  from  84^  to  60  fathoms.  A 
lighthouse,  having  a  fixed  light,  was 
erected  of  late  yvars  at  the  base  of  the 
Martello  towt-r.  verv  useful  to  the  nn- 
merous  steamers  on  their  voyages  to  the 
coast  of  Calabria.  Messina. *and  Malta. 
The  distance  of  the  promontory  from 
the  K.  point  of  Cjipri  is  8  m.  The 
depth  of  water  between  these  lofty 
headlands  is  from  dO  to  SO  fiithoms. 
There  is  a  sunken  ledge  of  rock  in  mid- 
channel,  but  at  so  great  a  depth  as  to 
offer  no  danger  to  the  largest  ships. 

The  return  from  the  Pnnta  della 
O^mpanelln  to  Sorrento  may  be  varied 
by  the  Madonna  della  Neve,  an  insu- 
lated chnpel  commanding  fine  views, 
Sant*  Agnta,  and  ihe  Oeserto. 

Befor*'  leaving  Sorrento  the  traveller 
will  do  well  to  visil  some  of  the  orange 
and  olive  plantations  which  form  so 
important  a  feature^  in  its  picturesque 
beauties  and  in  the  agricnitural  pro- 
sperity of  the  conntrj'  around.    One  of 
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the  lOMt  coDTsnient  for  Ihii  pnrposo 
viU  be  the  GiardinoCogDi,  near  tbe  Old 
Haisa  sate,  wh«re  he  will  see  lemon- 
trees  of  gigantic  size,  vith  olive-trvei 
equally  luiariiint.  It  iB  in  a  very  JWi' 
turesque  sitnation  at  the  bag*  of  a  vijr- 
lical  limestone  ciiS,  Kveral  huadieii 
feet  hiBti,  which  is  rent  by  on  immenbc 
natural  fissure,  through  which  in  r" 
weather  an  abondant  cascade 
The  landlord  of  the  Su-ena  will  obt^ 
the  visitor  the  necessary  admittan 

Amalfi.   Saleruo,  and  PteElum  maf 
be  visited  from  Sorrento. 

The  Geolajy  of  the  country  we  han 
been  visiting  will  not  be  without  in 
teres!  to  the  scientific  traveller.  TIj. 
principal  mass  of  the  elongated  rid|;i 
wbich  extends  from  Cava  lo  the  Pro 
moQiory  of  Minerva,  with  the  island  o 
Capri,  nousists  of  a  white  and  grey  lime- 
stone rock,  of  probably  two  ages,  tlie 
Oolitic  and  Cretaceoos  periods.  To 
this  succeed  in  the  weslem  portion,  fVoni 
the  Pass  of  the  Conti  de'  Fontanelli 
(S.  Agata,  II  Deaerto,  Monticelli, 
and  in  the  cuttings  for  the  new- 
road  to  Maesa,  &c.),  beds  of  the  argil- 
laceous marl  (Galesiro)  and  of  grey 
micaceous  limestone  and  sandsiotK.- 
{Pietra  serena  and  F.  forte),  in  everj' 
way  similar  to  those  rocks  so  abun- 
dant about  Florence.  In  the  depres- 
sions betweeu  the  secondary  emi- 
nences large  masses  of  volcanic  lafa, 
similar  to  that  of  the  environs  of 
Naples,  have  been  deposited.  This 
igneoQB  rock  forma  the  whole  sor- 
fcce  of  the  Pianos  of  Vico,  Mein, 
and  Sorreato ;  it  is  to  this  rock  that  is 
mainly  due  their  exceeding  luiurianci; 
in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  Ti  ia- 
tufa  attains  a  considerable  elevation ; 
,  overtops  soma  of  the  passes  belwei'n 
the  gttlfs  of  Sorrento  and  Salemo. 
The  whole  of  the  vertical  clift  which 
overlook  the  sea  from  N,  of  Sorrento  lo 
Vico  are  formed  of  it.  As  there  are  iu> 
traces  of  craters,  we  must  conclodt- 
that  the  materials  of  which  this  tufa  is 
composed  were  vomited  nnder  Water, 
before  the  elevation  of  the  promon- 
tory. All  the  deep  ravioei  about  Sor- 
rento are  excavated  in  this  volcanic 
deposit.  In  several  points  this  tn£t  is 
a  _;.v  ^  loose  pumiceon*  con- 


covered  with  a 


S'omerate  of  comparativslj  recent  age>  - 
0  traces  of  the  Tertiary  marine  mani, 
so  common  along  the  coast  of  Italy, 
have  shown  themselves,  lo  our  know- 
ledge, at  the  surface  on  the  Promon- 
tory of  Sorrento. 

/.    SOBBENTO    TO    AMAUI, 

There  are  4  waystof  reaching  Amalfl 
from  Sorrento. 

1.  The  first  through  Santa  Maria  a 
Caitello,  from  whence,  descending  to- 
wards Positano,  a  path  branches  tnf  on 
the  1,  to  Monla  Perlmo,  and,  after 
passing  through  Praiano,  joins  that 
from  Agerola  to  Amalfl.  It  ia  pio- 
turesque,  but  impaBsable  for  shod 
donkeys  ;  indeed  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  must  be  travelled  on  foot. 

2.  From  Sta.  Maria  a  Casiello  there 
is  anotiier  path  to  Agerola  by  the  Potto 
del  Lupo,  an  inunense  flat  mass  of  rock, 
which  affords  no  safe  footing  for  ani- 
mals. This  path  skirts  tho  perpen- 
dicular precipices  of  Mte,  S,  Angelo, 
and  must  be  travelled  on  foot. 

3.  Bide  lo  Scaricatoio  (6  m.),  and 
thence  by  boat  (4  OarB,  10  fr.),  to 
Amalfi  (2^  hrs.).  Foaitano  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  objects  seen  in  the 
voyage.  Farther  eastward,  clustered 
together  above  the  Funta  di  Vettica,  are 
Tettica  Maggiore,  Fraiano,  Furore,  and 
theboldheadlandofConca.  Beyondare 
Vettica  Minore,  Lone,  and  Paslena ;  tho 
lofty  mountains  which  back  Amalfi  on 
the  N.  crowned  hiy  Campodonico,  Scala, 
and  Bavello,  If  tho  weather  is  rough, 
it  is  better  to  land  or  embark  at  Posi- 

4.  By  Bca,  all  the  way  round  tho 
Funta  della  Campanella,  in  a  sii-oared 
boat,  which  will  cost,  if  left  at  Amalfi, 
about  SO  firancs.  As  it  will  require  6 
hrs.,  and  more  if  it  be  connected  with 
other  visits  along  the  coast,  an  early, 
start  ought  to  he  made.  Inbieneather 
'''    '     a   most   enjoyable   expedition. 


affording  an  easy  way  of  visiting  o: 
way  the  Capo  m  Sorrento,  tho  Manno 
of  Massa,  the  Funta  della  Campanella, 
Nerano,  Crapolla,  Positano  (all  thaae 
places  are  separately  de«:x&<»l^,  i^^ 
the  Is^anda  q£  Ww  ^^tcea,  'tc»&i 
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which  the  boat  will  pu*  afUr  leBTing  I 
CnpoUs. 

The  Itlands  of  the  Syreiu,  the  lit-  I 
nUa  SumMua  and  Byrenum  Scopuli 
of   Vi>^,    &ra  now  caUed    t    Qalli,] 

hare  recognised  an  allusion  to  the 
forms  giren  to  the  Syrens  by  the 
ancient  poeta  and  Mmlptorr,  while 
others  with  more  probabiiitj  regard  it 
aa  a  corruption  of  Ouallo,  the  mime 
of  a  fortreu  captured  b;  George  of  An- 
tioch'  during  the  war  between  King 
Bt^er  and  Amalfl  in  1130,  and  nip- 
posed  to  hare  been  situated  on  one  of 
the  islands.  The;  are  three  in  nnmber, 
lying  off  about  I  m.  from  the  neareet 
nui  of  the  mainbnd,  the  Punta  S. 
£lia,  about  6  m.  from  the  Punta  della 
Campanella,  and  about  10  from  Amalfi. 
Hidway  between  them  and  Crapolla  is 
a  rock,  called  the  ScogUo  di  Visara. 
Strabo  describes  them,  andsuggeate  the 
probability  of  their  haring  formed  pari 
of  the  Sorreotine  promontory  before 
they  were  torn  from  it  by  some  great 
natural  coonilsion.  The  largest  or  E. 
island  is  now  called  Iiola  Jjanga,  or 
Jtola  di  San  FUlro,  from  a  ch.,  dedi- 
cated 1^  that  saintj  which  once  existed 
on  it ;  there  are  also  traces  of  Roman 
buildings;  the  landing  bad;  the  second, 
II  Caitelletto,  from  a  tower  npon  it, 
reached  by  a  road  from  the  landing- 
place  ;  the  third,  and  smallest,  from 
its  shape,  f>/>la  Sotanda.  The  republic 
of  Amalfl  used  them  as  state-pneons , 
many  of  its  Doges,  who  made  themselveii 


rocks.  In  1033  Doge  Alansone  III., 
who  had  driven  his  brother  Oiovaimi 
from  the  ducal  throne  four  years  he- 
fore,  was  eipelled  by  him,  and,  after 
luving  had  his  eyes  put  out,  wax 
confined  as  a  prisoner  here  until  ho 
obtained  permission  to  end  his  days  a^ 
Constantinople,  In  the  time  of  Sober: 
Quiscard  the  command  of  the  castle  on 
the  larger  island  was  confided  to  Pas- 
quale  Celentan?,  a  native  of  Poaitano, 
who  fortified  the  three  acainit  the 
attacks  of  pirates  by  bunding  two 
tei^rr,   tad    funwutding   them  with 


mDi  and  basttons.  At  present  thej 
ore  entirely  deeerled,  and,  though  their 
liroken  outline  makes  them  soch  pic- 
turesque objects  from  a  distance,  they 
lill  be  found  on  a  near  approach  to  bo 
liarreu  and  desolate.  If  we  except  the 
iKmes  which  Tirgil  mentions  as  whiten- 
ing the  rocks  on  which  the  Syrens  lured 
:heir  victims  to  destroction,  his  descrip- 
tion is  still  applicable  to  them: — 

m  sdvKts  isbtbsl. 


The  Gsbcnnen  of  the  coast  occaBion- 
Lilly  land  upon  them,  and  in  heavy 
weather  find  s  refrige  undtr  their  lee. 
The  water  is  deep  aU  ronnd. 

g.    SOBRBNTO    TO    CAPBL. 

The  island  of  Capri  can  be  very  eon- 
renientlj  visited  from  Sorrento,  eilhtf 
by  means  of  the  tieamer  from  Naples, 
Mlling  ahont  11  o'clock  (in  fine 
weather)  on  its  way  to  the  Bine  Grotia 
and  the  Marina  at  Capri,  orby  &oa(,  the 
hitter  l>eing  the  more  preferable  mode. 
The  distance  is  about  9  m,,  and  the 
Toya,ge  will  occupy  a  hrg.  in  &ir  weather. 
Tfa  e  price  irfboats  has  been  already  g^  ven, 
but  if  t|ie  traveller  can  make  a  barsun 
for  himself  with  (he  boatmen  without 
the  interventioD  of  the  hotel  people,  he 
will  be  charged  leas.  If  the  travelln' 
intends  10  return  to  Sorrento  the  same 
night,  he  must  make  an  early  start  It 
will  be  fiir  better,  however,  if  possible, 
to  spend  at  least  one  night  at  the  island. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Bloe 
to  can  only  be  seen  on  a  calm  day, 
and  that  though  the  mominga  are  still, 
the  wiad  often  rises  in  the  afternoon. 
If  pressed  for  time,  the  best  way  is  to 
go  direct  from  Sorrento  to  the  Blue  ■ 
Grotto,  and  land  at  Capri  afterwards, 
but  it  must  be  aacenained  beforehand 
that  the  little  boat  is  in  waiting  out- 
side the  Grotto  to  take  the  traveller  in. 

On  leaving  Sorrento  we  first  double  the 
Capo  di  Sorrento,  near  which  the  viu- 
tor  may  see  the  extensive  substruction 
of  the  Villa  of  PoIIins  Feliit,  and  then 
coast  to  the  Manna  of  Massa,  distant 
6  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Capri. 
Here  the  «M-brceie  be^ni  to  be  felt, 
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coming  through  the  Strait  of  Capri, 
and  we  hoist  sail  and  steer  a  direct 
course  for  the  Marina  of  Capri.  The 
Tiews  of  the  coast,  as  far  as  Cape 
Minerva,  and  of  the  precipitous  cliffs 
of  the  island  before  us,  are  very  fine. 
There  are  only  two  places  in  the  is- 
land where  a  landing  can  be  effected 
with  safety,  the  principal  one  on  the 
side  of  Naples  and  Sorrento,  the  Marina 
Grande,  On  the  approach  of  strangers 
the  peasantry  brine  down  donkeys  and 
portantine  to  the  beach  for  hire,  and, 
as  the  continual  ascents  are  excessively 
£Bitiguing,  the  traveller  will  do  well  to 
secure  their  services. 

A.  The  Island  of  Capri. 


(4007  Inhab.)  ffotels :  the  best  are  in 
the  village  of  Capri,  about }  hr.  from  the 
landing-place,    ff,  Quisisanaf  kept  bv 
Mrs.  Clark,  the  widow  of  an  English 
physician,  a  very  well-situated  house, 
clean  and  comfortable ;  charges  mode- 
rate ;  pension,  7  to  8  frs.  a  day. — ff,  de 
France,  kept  by  Astarito,  well  situated, 
especially  for  winter ;   very  obliging 
landlord,  and  good  cook ;  charges  very 
moderate  ;  pension,  5  to  6  frs.  a  day. — 
H,  Victoria,  or  Pagano,  kept  by  Pagano, 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  much  fre- 
quented by  artists ;  civil  landlord,  and 
good  fare ;  charges  moderate  ;  pension, 
6  to  7  frs.;  the  garden  contains  the 
well  known  and  often  painted  palm. 
— ff,  du  Louvre,  conveniently  near  the 
Marina;  kept  by  an  Englishman ;  clean; 
table-d'hote  after  the  arrival  of  the 
steamer,  4fr.  50  c.,  including  poor  red 
Capri  wine  ;  pension,  6  |frs.  a  day. — If, 
Jioyal,  beautifully  situated  on  the  saddle 
of  the  island,  well  adapted  for  a  resi- 
dence in  spring  and  autumn.    H,  Ti- 
herio,  in  a  good  situation ;  some  of  the 
rooms  commanding  a  lovely  view  over 
the  Bay  and  towards  Naples ;  pension, 
at  7  to  8  frs.  a  day. 

Medical  Man,  Dr.  Cerio,  highly  spoken 
of  for  his  skill  and  attention  to  invalids; 
speaks  English  and  French.  An  English 
physician,  Dr.  Green,  resides  with  bis 
family  at  Anacapri,  and  is  always  ready 
to  give  his  advice.  Post  and  Telegraph 
Office  in  the  village ;  letters  sent  and 
delivered  daily,  except  in  bad  weather. 


Horses,  5  f^.  a  day.   Donkeys,  3  frs.  a 
day,  with  buonamano.    Guide,  4  frs.  a 
day  ;     unnecessary,   unless   time    is 
limited.    Boats,  1^  to  2  frs.  an  hour; 
a  bargain  should  be  made  beforehand. 
The  island  of  Capri  is  little  more 
than  a  huge  block  of  limestone,  broken 
off  from  the  promontory  of  Sorrento. 
It  is  10  m.  in  circumference,  3}  m.  in 
length,  and  2  in  breadth  at  its  W.  por- 
tion, and  is  divided  about  the  middle 
into  two  mountain-masses,   of  which 
that  on  the  W.  is    the    loftiest,  its 
highest  peak,  Monte  Solaro,  risingto 
nearly  1800  ft.  above  the  sea.     The 
E.    cuvision   is  about    860  ft   in  its 
highest  part,  and  terminates  in  cliffs 
which  plunge  precipitously   into  the 
sea.    The  vUlage  of  Capri  is  situated 
in  the    depression  between   the    two 
mountainous  portions  of  the  island; 
and  that  of  Anacapri  on  the  table-land 
that  slopes  from  the  highest  part  of 
the  island  to  the  N.W.  point. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  is- 
land is  similar  to  that  of  the  adjacent 
promontory,  and  is  formed  of  whitish- 
gray    limestone,    of    the    cretaceous 
period.    The    surface  of   the  fertile 
depression  in  the  centre,  which  rests 
on    Eocene    sandstone    and   marl,   is 
covered  with  volcanic  ashes  and  white 
pumice.    The  marine  mollusca  on  the 
rocks  are  very  varied,  and  offer  a  wide 
field  to  the  zoologist.    For  the  sports- 
man there  is  little  to  do,  except  when 
the  quails*  pass  in  May  and  September. 
The  flora  differs  little  from  that  of  the 
mainland.    Notwithstanding  its   wild 
and  rugged  aspect,  it  is  in  parts  ex- 
traordinarily fertile  ;  and  every  atom  of 
soil  being  carefully  cultivated,  it  pro- 
duces abundant  crops  of  oranges,  olives, 
grapes,  and  other    fruit.      Its  wine, 
especially  the    white,  is  justly  cele- 
brated.   It    supplies    the    Neapolitan 
market  with  great  quantities  of  fish, 
and  in  the  spring  and  autumn  with 
quails.     These  birds  arrive  in  May 
and  September  from  the  S.  in  incre- 
dible numbers,  and  are  caught  in  nets 
placed  across  every  chasm  and  ravine. 
The  bishop  of   the   island  is  humor* 
ously  called  the  "  Bishop  of  Quails," 
the  chief  part  of  b\^  T«^eQ>»fc\s«a\%^^'^ 
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^mg^  til*:  C3LJ  %  ttAJ  \^,  M  VSTK,  tib( 

fer^iT^  a  br/".  V/  >;  UirtfL     Ja  tike 

llm  t^M  X  Mbd  .VK.  vxa.1*  by  tbe 
tralMflM;  yrtsf^y^  f4  \ta/aiffn^  Md 
im  thtg  it9muier  it  m  VfiAtA  hj  the 
riMpvbr  4ai)/  ^^t^a^^  thieiLj  frrjm  Hdt 

aMM«  f*  fr//f»  tJM;  H,  vfDd  (tb«  $cu<^y^^j, 
trbkh,  b//ir4nr«r,  tlM>«^|b  f/^^rtmirt  tad 

HHHliUf^  M   Ii/X  pTfA/QitAj  giMMTsJlj  SO- 

Jarv/ttft;  it  kM^jm  Utnu,  too,  K^jre  tban 
0  4^*,  A4i»ir»Mj  hiML,  hffwtrtr, 
M  tws  elinttte  of  Cmi  ui,  bocli  in 
MMfiMrf  Mi4  wiater,  i/r  a  health  re* 
fT/fty  xiinn  hare  be^ni  drawbaeks  which 
r4r»iW^  th«  inland  an  aiide»ira}»Ie 
rMfdiMkef;,  at  any  rate  in  winter,  lS>r 
invalid*;  <^n«  fieing  the  aJMenee  of 
H^ood  m«dieal  advice,  and  the  other  a 
want  iA  the  comi^/rti  neceftary  for 
a  pt^nnfm  thon/oghly  ont  of  health; 
the  h//Cel«  n//t  toeing  well  fuited  for  in- 
ralidn,  and  there  being  no  villas  which 
e^mld  he  fitted  fjp  ftjijr  the  porpofe,  A%, 
liiiwever,  there  m  miw  resident  on  the 
island  a  mtaiu'Ail  man,  L>r,  Cerio,  who 
is  very  highly  s|>r;ken  of,  and  the 
nMHrtntfuAm'um  in  the  hotels  is  im- 
provf'd,  th<;se  drawbacks  are  less 
serious  than  they  were. 

Cnfrrnm^  M  it  was  called  by  the 
Kornaris,  was,  acc<irdiug  to  a  tradition 
transmitted  hy  the  J^atiu  poets,  early 
<M!«upied  by  the  Ti'leb<jie,  a  colony  from 
the  coast  of  Acarnania,  The  features 
and  forms  of  the  modern  inhabitants 
are  some  proof  of  their  claim  to  be 
considen;d  as  the  direct  descendants  of 
these  Orvek  ancestors.  With  Neapolis 
it  pasNcd  Uf  Itome,  but  little  is  known 
oflts  history  till  the  time  of  Augustus, 
who,  having  met  with  a  favourable 
omtm  on  landing  ut  the  island,  took  a 
ftincy  to  it,  una  obtained  it  from  the 
N<iap(»litttnN,  to  whom  it  then  belonged, 
in  exchange  for  the  richer  island  of 
J^blt.  lie  embellished  it  with  palaces, 
KJtfti^  and  itqucducti,  and  spent  four 


acii  ta«»^  we  seed 
iaLi^xidj  'u^ixT^  :&e  tujnti  of  the 
asureitSiis  cf  Tir^esiaa..  szs  tcud  m  the 
pag«s  c^  T^gscm^  JxsTvsaL,  xsd  Sae- 
tAciss,  t»!i*  is  ahcEfidaz.!  erid^Me  on 
tib^  vkizA  itse^  fJ[  She  10  jcan  €f 
er>Bd£x»ttl  T*xub4suob  of  dat 
\\jtoCji  iatemt  anarhes  tt>  the 
'  qaent  history  of  Ca^ci.    In   the  8tk 
!  ee&t.  it  beeune    the  propenj  of  the 
i  Uoman  See,  and  snbseqnestlT  sulleied 
j  severely  frifm  the  raids  t^  tfrufnliin 
i  pirates.    At  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
seikt  eent.  (W^*),  it  was  suzed  hj  the 
English  under  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who 
left  a  tmall  garrison  in  it  nnder  CoL 
(tfterwirdi  Sr  Hndfcn)  Lowe,  N^k>- 
leon's  jailer  at  St.  Helena:  he,  how- 
ever, was  forced  to  sarrender  at  the 
end  Cf(  IfifjS  to  a  superior  French  foree. 

On  the  way  np  to  the  village  of 
Capri,  we  pass  on  the  rt.,  near  the 
bottom  of  the  ttefit  to  Anacapri,  the 
CA,  of  H,  (yjftnnzfj,  the  principai  one  on 
the  island,  with  4  columns  of  giallo 
antico  and  cipc^lino,  from  some  M, 
ruins  close  by.  The  village  itself  lies 
in  a  white  line  along  the  central  ri^ge 
fA  the  bland,  the  domed  roo6  and 
terraces  (j/l  the  houses  giving  it  a  very 
Oriental  look. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  in 
the  island  are  the  so-called  Antiquities, 
consbting  chiefly  of  the  ruins  of 
the  12  palaces  built  by  Tiberius, 
and  dedicated  to  the  12  superior  divi- 
nities, but  as  every  building  which 
he  erected  was  razed  to  the  ground  by 
order  of  the  Senate  at  hb  death,  it  b  not 
surprising  that  they  now  present  little 
more  than  masses  of  shapeless  ruins — 
everything  of  value  in  the  form  of  sculp- 
ture having  been  removed  to  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples.  The  antiquary,  how- 
ever, would  be  well  repaid  for  further 
researches,  as  the  ground  has  been  in- 
differently explored;  the  peasants,  in 
planting  their  vines,  often  stumble 
upon  fragments  of  frescos  or  mosaic 
pavements.  Great  difference  of  opinion 
exists  among  antiquaries  with  regard 
to  the  identity  of  many  of  the  exbting 
ruins  with  the  villas  of  Tiberias.    We 
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Bhall  follow  Mangoni*8  views  on  the 
Bubject,  referring  the  traveller  who  is 
desirous  to  have  farther  details  to 
his  learned  but  somewhat  tedious 
'  Uicherche  soil'  Isola  di  Capri '  (2  vols. 
l2mo.  1834). 

The  most  important  ruins  are  situated 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Lo  Capo, 
or  Sta.  Maria  del  Soccorso,  at  the  E. 
extremity  of  the  island,  about  i  hour's 
ride  from  the  village.  We  first  reach 
on  the  rt.  a  restaurant,  close  to  which 
is  //  SaltOf  or  the  Leap,  a  rock  risinff 
perpendicularly  above  the  sea,  and 
identified  with  the  Saltus  Caprearum, 
whence,  according  to  Suetonius,  the 
victims  of  Tiberius  were  precipitated 
into  the  sea.  A  wall  has  been  built, 
so  that  the  visitor  can  look  over  the 
precipice!  A  few  paces  farther  on  to 
the  rt.  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  J*haroSf 
which  used  to  light  the  grain-laden 
vessels  from  Egypt  on  their  way 
through  the  straits  to  Puteoli.  It  was 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  a  few 
days  before  the  death  of  Tiberius,  but 
was  rebuilt ;  its  foundations,  in  excel- 
lent brickwork,  still  remain.  A  bas- 
relief  was  found  here,  representing 
Lucilla  and  Crispina,  the  sister  and 
wife  of  Commodus,  who  banished  them 
to  this  island  for  their  participation  in 
the  conspiracy  of  the  senators  against 
his  life,  A.D.  185.  There  are  magni- 
ficent views  from  this  point;  some- 
times the  temples  of  Psestum  are 
visible.  A  few  steps  fkrther  up  the  cliff, 
and  we  reach  the  Villa  Jovis  or  Villa  di 
TimberiOj  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives, 
built  by  Augustus,  and  in  which  Tibe- 
rius secluded  himself  for  nine  months 
after  he  had  suppressed  the  conspiracy 
of  Sejanus.  Very  extensive  substruc- 
tions exist  here,  extending  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  precipice;  several  rooms 
offer  traces  of  painting  and  of  mosaic 
pavements,  stairs,  &c.  One  corridor  is 
very  curious  from  its  mosaic  being  on 
an  inclined  plane,  and  communicating 
with  stairs  in  zigzag.  In  other  direc- 
tions are  masses  of  ruins,  which  are 
considered  to  be  those  of  a  temple,  a 
theatre,  and  baths.  On  the  highest 
point  of  the  plateau  is  the  small  chapel 
of  S,Maria  del  SoccorsOfWhere  a  so-called 
hermit  keeps  a  visitors*  book,  in  which 

[S.  /fa/y.] 


for  a  small  fee  those  who  wish  can 
record  their  names.  It  is  worth  while 
to  rest  a  few  moments  here  and  enjoy 
the  view.  *'  Few  Undscapes  can  com- 
pare in  extent  or  beauty  with  the  view 
on  which  Tiberius  must  have  looked. 
The  promontory  of  Massa  lies  across 
the  blue  reach  of  sea,  almost  as  it 
seems  under  one's  hand,  yet  really  a 
few  miles  off,  its  northern  side  falling 
in  brown  slopes  dotted  with  white 
villas  to  the  orange-gardens  of  Sor- 
rento, its  southern  rushing  steeply 
down  to  the  hidden  bays  of  Amalfi 
and  Salerno.  To  the  right  the  distant 
line  of  Apennine,  broken  by  the 
shadowy  dip  that  marks  the  plain  of 
Psestum,  nms  southward  in  a  dim 
succession  of  capes  and  headlands ;  to 
the  left  the  sunny  bow  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples  gleams  clear  and  distinct 
through  the  brilliant  air  till  the  broken 
mass  of  Ischia  leads  the  eye  round 
again  to  the  cliff  of  Anacapri,  with 
the  busy  little  Marina  at  its  feet.*' 

In  returning  from  the  Villa  Jovis  a 
path,  10  min.  from  the  summit,  leads 
through  the  Val  di  Metromania,  to  the 
Punta  of  the  same  name  called  Matri- 
monio  by  the  natives.  Here  is  a  mag- 
nificent opening  in  the  rock,  called  the 
Area  Naturakt  next  to  the  Blue  Grotto 
the  most  remarkable  natural  feature  in 
the  island.  A  winding  staircase  leads 
to  the  Grotto  di  Metromania,  a  natural 
cave,  which  had  been  converted  into 
a  Mithndc  temple ;  the  walls  are  lined 
with  Koman  masdnnr,  and  in  a  niche 
at  the  for  end  was  round  a  bas-relief 
of  the  Eastern  deitjjr,  the  memory  of 
whose  worship  is  still  retained  in  the 
modem  name  of  the  place :  it  is  now 
in  the  Naples  Museum.  Beneath  it 
was  a  Greek  inscription,  in  which 
one  Hypatus  bewails  his  approaching 
death  at  an  untimely  ase.  Close  by 
are  two  conical  hills  called  the  Tuoro 
grande  e  piccolo,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  the  TaurubulcB  alluded  to  by  Statins. 
The  ruins  on  the  Tuoro  grande,  upon  the 
top  of  which  is  a  telegraph  station,  are 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  second  palace 
of  Tiberius.  The  S.E.  jwint  of  the 
island,  beyond  these  hills,  is  the  Punta 
Traeara. 

The   tein&mm^  ^-ft5s«»  «t^   •^iw^ 
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identifierL  The  ruins  at  a  ^oi  called 
IJUTkQhdn  MfTTwa^  W.  of  tiie  landnig- 
plaee  of  that  name,  mark  the  third. 
On  the  bill  of  .T'2»  JfrA^,  near  the  X. 
fide  of  the  ulandr  and  vfaich  is  exyrered 
▼ith  an  extensire  medueval  fortresi , 
fome  massire  walls,  a  long  corridor, 
and  remains  of  sabctroctioas  of  dwell- 
ings; and  baths,  maiiE  the  site  f:^  the 
Iborth  palace.  Some  traces  of  the 
ancient  road  still  exist.  On  the  S.  iid 
the  town  ^  CsLffri,  near  the  CamerelU, 
now  occupied  by  the  HAtel  Qnisi- 
Sana,  is  a  long  row  of  arches,  which 
were  probabi  j  the  foondations  of  a  road 
from  the  Castiglione  to  the  Tragara ; 
and  some  rains  are  coDftidered  to  be  the 
fknntrwz  and  Seliarii,  which  Suetonius 
describes  as  the  sedet  arcftwxrum  Wfidi- 
winif  and  of  which  Tacitos  remaiics, 
tuncq>ie  priiunm  irjw/la  ante  tfjC^^ifmUx 
reperta  mnt  HelUirionum  et  Spintriarum, 
ex  frzflUnie  Utci^  ac  •mtMiplici  patientia. 
The  infamous  medals  foand  among  the 
nuns  are  known  to  numismatists  as  the 
Spintrian  medals,  A  short  distance 
beyond  the  Camerelle,  the  ruins  at 
Cfjutvjlumef  on  the  slope  and  at  the  base 
of  the  hill  of  the  OjuiteUo,  on  which  is 
a  dismantled  fortification,  mark  the 
site  of  the  fifth  palace.  Between  the 
Camerelle  and  the  cliff  on  the  S.  is  the 
Ccrtomt  founded  in  1371  by  Giacomo 
Arcucci,  a  native  of  the  island  and 
secretary  to  Joanna  L  It  was  the 
hoidquarters  of  the  English  garrison 
from  180G-1808,  and  is  still  used  as  a 
barrack.  The  tomb  of  its  founder  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  its  ch.,but  much  muti- 
lated. The  jywjlio,  on  the  W.  of  the 
town  of  Capri,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
site  of  the  sixth  :  the  statue  of  Tiberius 
now  in  the  Vatican  was  found  in  the 
extensive  ruins  near  this  spot.  The 
seventh  palace  is  placed  at  Aiano,  on 
the  descent  to  the  1>eachf  where  5  vaults 
are  to  be  seen,  in  which  were  found  8 
columns  of  giallo  antico  and  cipollino, 
4  of  which  lUtcornUs  the  ch.  of  S. 
Cohianm,  diunjn)  di  f'luco,  also  near  La 
Marina,  has  Mtveral  ruins,  which  can 
only  be  examined  by  descending  into 
them  by  nieatis  of  a  ladder.  Beyond 
it  is  Palaxzo  a  Mare:  at  the  W.  ex- 
fffmltv  of  the  ianding-place  are  the 
'  tulvt*    remains    ascribed   to   the 


eigfadi  yaizce^  from  wbidi  valsable 
SCTlpCnresand  marMes  were  dog  oat  in 
the  ust  cent. ;  among  otbers,  the  altnr 
to  Cybele,  now  in  the  British  Moseam. 
At  Le  Grr4te,  in  a  vinerard  called  Sopra 
Ffmtftna^  on  the  road  from  Capri  to  La 
2tfarina,  are  sobterraDcan  reaerroirs, 
the  water  in  which  deponts  a  bine 
su'gillaceous  powder,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  nsed  by  the  imperial  pot- 
ters in  the  manofiictare  of  their  vaaa 
jniprrhina. 

On  the  W.  of  this  3Iarina  Grande 
rises  the  almost  vertical  wall  of  the 
limestone  precipice  which  separates  the 
elevated  table-land  of  Anacapri  from 
the  £.  part  of  the  island.  The  <mly . 
way  formerly  of  reaching  Anacapri  was 
by  the  ascent  of  533  rude  steps,  cot  in 
the  face  of  the  rock,  and  constructed 
probably  in  times  anterior  to  the  Boman 
rule.  The  donkeys  are  trained  to 
ascend  and  descend  them  without 
riders,  and  the  traveller  who  is  nnable 
to  incur  the  £itigue  of  doing  so  on  foot 
can  be  carried  in  a  chair  or  portantma. 
They  may  now,  however,  be  avoided 
altogether,  as  a  very  good  carriage 
road,  going  along  the  &ce  of  me 
cliff,  has  been  constructed  from  one 
extremity  of  the  island  to  the  other. 
It  was  finished  in  1874,  and  is  a  great 
engineering  feat.  The  views  from  it 
are  most  beautiful.  The  summit  of  the 
steps  is  called  Capodinumte,  Thence  we 
either  descend  to  the  village  and  to  the 
W.  end  of  the  plain,  or  follow  a  path  on 
the  1.  to  some  ruins,  now  planted  with  a 
vineyard,  said  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
9th  palace.  Just  above  them,  hanging 
over  frightful  precipices,  and  com- 
manding entirely  the  ascent  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  island,  is  a  mined 
mediaeval  castle,  commonly  called  the 
Castle  of  Barbarossa,  from  its  having 
been  stormed  by  that  corsair  when  he 
made  a  descent  on  the  island  in  the 
time  of  Charles  V.  Two  of  its  round 
towers  are  still  nearly  perfect,  and 
from  their  battlements  there  is  a  pnost 
striking  view  of  the  precipice  below 
them.  The  path  becomes  steeper  and 
more  broken  till  it  reaches  the  summit 
of  Monte  Solaro,  which  commands  a 
most  extensive  panorama,  the  love- 
liest among  \Vift  Tnany  lovely  views  to 
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he  obtained  from  Capri.    The  summit,  be  chosen,  as  the  grotto  can  only  be 

crowned  bv  the  ruins  of  a  fort  built  by  entered  when  the  sea  is  tranquil ;  when 

the  English,  may  be  reached  in  about  the  wind  blows  from  the  N.  or  E.  it  is 

an  hour  from  Anacapri   (a  boy  will  scarcely  accessible.     The  best  time  is 

show  the  way  for  a  trifle).    The  last  from  10  to  12  in  the  morning,  as  there 

half-hour  is  fatiguing  on  account  of  the  is  then  less  chance  of  wind,  and  the 

rolling  stones.     On  the  E.  of  Monte  light  is  better  adapted  for  displaying 

Solaro  is  the  little  chapel  of  S.  Maria  the  wonderful  effect  of  colour.     On  the 

a  Citrella,  ^ay  we  pass  the  Qrotto  of  the  Sta- 

Returnmg  to  the  top  of  the  steps  a  lactites,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 

steep  descent  bnngs  us  to  the  village  lo^g  stalactites  which  hang  from  its 

of  .InacapW,  where  refreshments  can  be  ^oof;   the   entrance   to   it  is  so  low 

obtamed.at  the^/6e/-^o  and  Rcsiaurante  ^^at  it  must  be  entered  by  swimming : 

Mrbarossahoi\i  at  the  entrance  to  the  3^^^  the  Bath^  of  Tiberius,  before  ^ 

J^l^l\J^^jf  'l^")?'  PV^T'''^.  ferred  to  as  the  supposed  remains  of  the 

held  at  the  Villa  Smtoh     In  the  ch.  of  g^j^  ^^     Here  may  still  be  seen  the 

the  suppressed  couvent  of  ^^.  Theresa  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  c^darium  fronting 

sUn^gYhTc^ltfonT^^^^^^  the  sea,  a  wall  jutting  out  into  thf 
the  design  of  5o/,-m^.  Some  ruins  on  ^I^^^f'  *;j^  **  '*«.  ^^?  the  sea-bath 
the  W.ofthevillage,on  a  high  ground  '^^'  ^  ^^^^^  1^^  entrance  of 
called  Monticello,  jSd  i  m.  NT  at  a  spot  ^^^  ?^«^  ^^^^^»  f  }^'  ^^"^  ^¥  Jf  ^^^ J» 
called  Timberino,  are  supposed  to  mark  *^^  traveller  must  he  down  m  the  bot- 
the  sites  of  the  10th  and  Uth  palaces  of  t?™'  ^}^®  **J®  boat  is  pushed  in  under 
Tiberius;  and  the  12th  is  placed  at  the  rocky  arch,  which  is  only  8  ft.  high, 
Dnmecuta,  near  Punta  di  Vitareto,  the  ^nd  so  narrow  that  it  might  easily 
extreme  N.W.  point  of  Capri.  From  escape  attention  amidst  the  rough  pre- 
extensive,  though  shapeless  ruins,  still  cipices  which  meet  the  eye  on  either 
existing  at  the  latter  place,  which  seems  ^i"®  of  it.  The  entrance  being  passed, 
to  have  been  artificially  cut  into  a  large  the  traveller  finds  himself  in  a  fairy 
square  flat,  from  the  numerous  frag-  scene  which  justifies  the  poetical  crea- 
ments  of  mosaic  pavements,  fresco  tions  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  The 
plastering, marbles,  and  broken  columns  smooth  water  and  the  walls  and  roof  of 
scattered  all  over  the  ground  and  stuck  the  grotto  assume  a  most  beautifiil 
into  the  walls  that  divide  the  fields,  it  ultramarine  colour,  which,  no  doubt,  is 
is  argued  that  this  villa  was  the  next  produced  by  the  light  from  without 
in  importance  to  the  Villa  Jovis.  The  entering  the  water,  and  being  refifacted 
sweet-brier  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  upwards  into  the  grotto.  The  light  is 
all  the  narrow  lanes  about  the  place,  not  diminished  and  the  blue  assumes  a 
It  was  probably  from  this  palace  that  deeper  hue  when  the  entrance  is  half- 
there  was  a  descent  to  blocked  up  by  a  boat  coming  in.  Any 
The  Grotta  Azzurra,  or  Blue  Grotto,  object  immersed  in  the  water  assimies 
which  lies  about  midway  between  the  a  most  beautiful  silvery  hue.  In  order 
Marina  G-rande  and  the  Fimta  di  Yi-  to  accustom  the  eye  to  the  colour,  and 
tareto,  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  island,  appreciate  all  its  beauty  it  is  necessary 
Special  small  boat  for  visiting  the  grotto,  to  remain  in  the  grotto  at  least  20  min. 
to  hold  one  or  two  persons,  2  frs.  There  The  length  of  the  grotto  is  165  English 
is  also  a  tax  of  1  fr.  25  c.  charged  by  ft. ;  the  breadth,  in  the  widest  part,  is 
the  Municipality  for  each  person  visit-  about  100  ft. ;  the  highest  part  of  the 
ing  the  grotto.  If  the  visitor  intends  vault  is  about  40  ft.  above  the  sea-level  j 
to  amuse  himself  with  the  sight  of  the  the  depth  of  water  is  about  8  fathoms, 
diminutive  boatman  who  accompanies  About  the  middle,  on  the  rt.,  is  a  kind 
him  swimming  in  the  water,  he  had  of  landing-place,  leading  to  a.  vofc^Rsc^ 
better  make  a  bargain  beforehand;  nean  pasBagjBmV\i\«cS&a.  ^X«^V^«^k^^^ 
1  fr.  will  sufiice.    A  calm  day  should  becomealavet  ti^  \\,  «a^«a^>««^^^'^'*^^'^ 
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to  be  closed  at  the  extremity  by  a 
square  stone,  beyond  which  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  trace  it.  Mangoni, 
who  was  the  first  in  our  time  to  pub- 
lish a  scientific  account  of  the  grotto, 
supposes  that  this  passage  conmiuni- 
cated  with  the  ancient  viUa  at  Dame- 
cuta  on  the  heights  above,  and  that  the 
grotto  may  perhaps  have  been  used  as 
a  bathing-place.  The  subsidence  of  the 
land,  which  has  evidently  taken  place 
on  the  shores  of  the  island,  must  have 
made  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  lower 
than  it  was  in  Roman  times. 

The  common  story  is,  that  the  grotto 
was  unknown  till  the  year  1822,  when 
it  was  discovered  by  two  Englishmen, 
or,  more  truly,  by  a  fisherman  of  the 
island,  called  Ferrara,  whose  claim  to 
its  discovery  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Gk)vemment,  who  settled  a  small  pen- 
sion upon  him.  But  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  it  was  known,  not  only 
when  Addison  visited  Italy  in  the  last 
cent.,  but  as  far  back  as  1605,  when 
Capaccio  mentioned  and  described  it. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  have 
been  forgotten,  at  a  time  when  tra- 
vellers were  not  numerous,  and  when 
the  natural  wonders  which  surround 
them  were  Httle  known  or  appreciated 
by  the  NeapoUtans  themselves. 

Continuing  round  the  island,  we  may 
visit  the 

Passaggio  e  Ghotta  Verde^  or  Oreen 
Passage  and  Oreen  Qrotto^  on  the  S. 
of  the  island,  nearly  1  m.  W.  of  the 
little  landing-place,  or  Marina  piccola, 
of  Capri.  Both  are  greatly  inferior 
to  the  Grotta  Azzurra  in  interest, 
and  Uttle  else  than  an  inconsiderable 
cavern  in  the  limestone  rock.  First 
comes  the  Passage,  which  admits  a 
boat,  and  cuts  through  a  narrow  pro- 
jecting headland,  on  issuing  from  which 
into  the  open  sea,  a  dew  hundred  yards 
beyond,  is  the  Gh*otto,  which  is  very  ac- 
cessible, being  at  least  20  ft.  high  at  the 
entrance.  A  few  minutes  after  one  has 
entered  either  the  Passage  or  the  Grotto, 
their  roofs  and  sides  assume  a  dazzling 
green  colour.  The  rocks  below  the 
water  assume,  on  the  contrary,  the  ap' 
pearance  of  dark  poUahed  brass.    The 


best  hour  for  seeing  them  is  from  11  to 
2  o'clock. 

From  the  Marina  Piccola,  a  path 
leads  to  Anacapri. 

Beyond  are 

I  Faraglioni,  3  high  rocks  which 
stand  in  the  sea  near  the  Punta  Tragara 
on  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Capri.  Boats 
pass  under  one  of  them  through  a  large 
natural  arch.  Around  are  many  ruins 
under,  water.  N.E.  of  them  is  the  Mona- 
cone,  a  rock,  supposed  totbe  he  small 
isle  of  Apragopoli,  on  which  was  buried 
Masgaba,  the  favourite  of  Augustus. 
There  9xe  some  remains  of  ancient  walls. 

The  visit  to  the  Blue  Grotto  will  re- 
quire about  2  hrs. :  the  whole  tour  of 
the  island  in  a  boat  from  3  to  4  hrs.  ^ 

To  Naples,  15  m.,  steamer  daily  in 
the  afternoon,  weather  permitting.  It 
can  also  be  reached  direct  from  Capri 
in  about  3  hrs.,  if  the  wind  is  favour- 
able :  boats,  with  4  oars,  15  frs.,  with 
6  oars,  20  frs.  A  market-boat  leaves 
on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  returning 
from  Naples  on  Tuesdays  and  Satur- 
days; and  fish-boats  leave  every  day. 
A  sailing  mail-boat  runs  daily  between 
Naples  and  Capri,  leaving  the  island 
early  in  the  morning,  and  returning  the 
same  afternoon  (2  fr.). 

Amalfi  can  be  reached  in  about  6  hrs., 
in  a  boat  (30  frs.) ,  and  Ischia  in  about  the 
same  time  (30  frs.),  if  the  wind  is  fair. 
The  Capri  boats  are  very  good,  and  the 
sailors  the  most  experienced  in  the  Bay. 

EXCURSION    IV.  — Amalfi,     Sa- 
lerno,   AND    P^STTJM  vid   NOCEBA 

AND  La  Cava. 

a.  Preliminary  Hints,  b.  Naples  to 
Amalfi  vi&  Nocera,  La  Cava^  and 
Vietri.  c.  Amalfi  and  Neighbour- 
hood, d.  Salerno,  e.  Salerno  to 
Pcestum.  f.  Pcestitm.  g.  The  Luca' 
nian  Coast, 

a,  Pbeliminaey  Hints. 

This  excursion  may  be  made  by  itself^ 

or  in  conjunction  with  that  to  Sorrento 

and  Capri.     If  the  latter  course  be 

\  c\xo&en[i,  the  following  is  the  best  combi* 
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natioa ; — lit  day,  Salerno ;  2nd  da;, 
PtMtum;  8rd  daj,  Anudfl;  4tk  daj, 
Sorrento ;  Gtli  day,  Capri ;  titk  day,  re- 
turn direct  to  Naples,  or  by  Sorrento 
to  CosUllammftre ;  or  Capri  may  be 
reached  direct  from  Amalfl.  For  tlioee, 
however,  who  wish  to  make  this  eicur- 
■ion  b^  itself  ae  quickly  bi  poaaible,  the 
foUowing  U  the  beat  plan : — Ist  day, 
Naples  to  Vietri  by  traia ;  thence  drive 
to  Amalfi,  and  on  to  Salerno.  2nd  day, 
drive  &om  Salerno  to  FsNituni,  and 
back  to  Battipoglia  in  time  for  the  last 
train  to  Haples.  A  small  party  of  law 
than  8  may  find  it  oonTenieotond  a  little 
more  economical  to  join  the  eicursion 
tripi  organised  to  condnct  parties  of 
not  less  than  16  persons  according  to 
the  above  ronto  for  50  fr.  a  head,  which 
is  to  cover  all  expenses  of  travelling, 
board,  and  lodging.  Information  to  be 
obtained  at  the  hotels,  and  tickets  to  be 
hadatCeraUiandCo.,29PiazzaVittoria. 
It  is  needleaa,  hovever,  to  say  that  2 
days  allows  but  a  very  hurried  visit  to 
the  placce  of  interest  on  this  eioursion, 
and  all  who  can  will  wish,  if  possible, 
to  stay  at  La  Cava,  as  well  as  give  more 
time  to  *i"»lfl  and  Salerno.  The 
nearest  point  on  the  riy,  to  Pvstum  is 
Battipsglia, the  last  Btat.  before  reaching 
Bboli.  There  are  good  roads  from  both 
Battipaglia  and  Kboli,  and  the  acjx>m- 
modation  st  Eboli  has  improved  of  late, 
though  it  is  preferable  to  sleep  at  Sa- 
lerno. The  scenery  on  the  Eboli  road 
is  the  best,  but  the  Battipaglia  road  is 
better  travelling.  The  district  is  now 
considered  safe,  but  it  will  be  a  pru- 
dent precaution  before  leaving  Tfaples 
to  ascertain  that  the  the  mountain  conn - 
tiy  is  absolutely  free  from  brigands. 

9  trains  leave  Naples  duly  for  SiUer- 
w>,  m  2)  hra.  Fares— 1st  cl.  6  fr.  15  c. ; 
2nd  cL  4  fr.  30  c.  j  3rd  cl.  2  fr.  45  e. 
t'telri  is  the  last  stat.  before  reaching 
Salerno.  Carriage  &om  Vietri  to  Amatfi 
in  IJ  hr. :  3  horses,  7  fr.;  1  horse,  "  * 
Carriage  from  Amalfi  to  Salemi 
horses,  9  fr.  J  1  horse,  6  fr.  Carriage 
from  Salerno  to  Psstum  4  hrs.,  and  back 
to  Battipagha  2^  hrs.,  25  to  30  fr. ;  or 
the  train  may  be  taken  to  Battipaglia, 
the  carriage  being  sent  from  Sakrno 


eet  the  traveller  there,  wUoh  vriU 
\i  hr.    Battipaglia  to  Naples  31 
lital.8fr.Go.i  2nd  cl.  5  fr.  66  0.) 
3rd  cL  S  ft-.  25  c.  Those  who  are  not  ob- 
bliged  to  make  the  excursion  in  suoh 
baste  will    find    further   directions  as 
they  proceed.     It  is   possible,  by  leav- 
Naples  by  the  first  train  in  the 
morning,  to  visit  AmolQ  and  Salfinto 
ie  day,  returning   to  Naples  the 
evening  by  the  last  train.  Fsstum 
may  also  be  visited  in  the  day  by  taking 
the  first  train  from  Naples  to  Batti- 
paglia, to  which  place  a  carriage  must 
be  ordered  from  Salerno  (br  the  drive  to 
Peestum,  and  then  returning  to  Batti- 
paglia in  time  for  the  last  train. 

Naples   to  Ajulfi,  vid  Noasai, 

Li  Cava,  and  Viktri. 
!From  the  Central  Stat,  at  Naples, 
e  pass  by  Portioi,  Torre  del  Qreoo, 
[id  Torre  delT  Annunziata,  to  Pom- 
peii. (For  these  places  see  Eic.  XL) 
Thence  traversing  a  rich  plain,  devoted 
Lo  cotton  and  tobocoo,  we  reach 


Samui  of  the  Bomans,  and  the  Dra- 
ruintio  of  the  middle  ages. 
SamilsspopDliis,  el  qoB  ilgst  eqwrnSsnios. 
Sftc  FunpeEsnl  plsoant  ms^a  otts  Baral. 

SlATIOS.  SflR  II.  J. 

This  place  was  the  scene  of  two  deci- 
sive battles,  the  first  in  1132,  between 
King  Boger  and  the  Counts  of  Capua 
and  Alife  and  the  Cardinal  Crescenzit^ 
governor  of  Benevento,  by  the  loss  of 
which  the  Norman  prince  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  for  a  time  to  Sicily  ; — 
the  second,  July  Ttli,  1460,  betwetm 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon,  and  John 
Duke  of  Anjou,  son  of  King  B^n^ 
supported  by  the  Prince  of  Toronto  and 
Jacopo  Piocinino.  Ferdinand  was  de- 
feat«d,  and  escaped  with  only  20  horse- 
men to  Naples;  and  Simonetto,  the 
general  whom  Piua  II.  bad  sent  to  aid 
him,  was  left  dead  on  the  field.  After 
this  defeat,  Ferdinand  and  his  family 
were  reduced  to  such  straits  that  Queen 
Isabella  walked  throulgh  the  streets  of 
Naples  with  a  hot  in  \ibi^imA  Vi  wSii- 
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'^A» 


u  FfUMMSb  wMkf  peiMCndbHi  to  ^Zjt\J^\ot  Ok,  '.f  H. 


rUL49S  IzsUk). 


r  r!f  ice 


• 


Tb«  wh\  fA  tiy:  %r^rrfAizAin^  plam  u 
v«a7  n«rj ;  'juit'iM  mmd  %  fprtax  qaft&- 
titjT  (A  ittM^/Utr  rtfA. 

<>t\  tritt  plain,  k^viMD  the  Sanio  and 
tfwj  hilU  ^/f  f-^Ur^  'yn  t}*e  S-,  t.'.*  la*! 

i^f  Stkff^Af  tFie  gKtMTftl  of  Jufttinian, 
in  6^3,  lliA  action,  which  had  b<wm 
yrt)ti0ifM  hj  a  itucceftirion  of  eombatf 
uudmn  Vfr  a  ji'flir^  of  »ixtT  daji,  was 
M^;j)fitat/;<^1  frjT  x\i0s  dMeKion  of  the 
&wi  and  ihtt  failure  of  the  proriMonfl, 
which  cauncd  the  Goths  to  get  rid  of 
their  hornet  and  die  in  arms.  Teia«, 
wh/;  ha/J  taken  up  his  potition  on 
Monte  Hant'  Angelo,  descended  with 
his  warri/irs  to  tlie  plain.  •*  The  King," 
ia/s  (Hhhmif  ^  marched  at  their  head, 
hr«ring  in  his  right  liand  a  lance,  and 
an  ample  huckler  in  his  left ;  with  the 
one  lu;  struck  rlea^i  the  forenKfUt  of  the 
assailants,  with  the  other  he  receired 
the  weafK^ns  which  every  hand  was  am- 
Iniiftun  Ut  aim  against  his  life.  After  a 
oomhat  of  many  hours,  his  left  arm  was 
fatiguerl  hy  the  weight  of  twelve  javelins 
which  hung  from  his  shield.  Without 
m/>virig  from  his  ground  or  suspending 
his  blows,  the  hi;ro  called  aloud  on  his 
attendants  for  a  firesli  buckler,  but,  in  the 
moment  wliilehis  side  was  uncovered,  it 
was  t)ierc(!d  by  a  mortal  dart.  lie  fell : 
and  Ills  head,  exalted  on  a  spear,  pro- 
claimttd  to  the  nations  that  tne  Gothic 
kingdom  was  no  more."  The  exact  scene 
of  this  event  was  long  known  as  Pzzzo 
Affulo,  a  name  in  wliich  tlio  local  anti- 
quaries rocognise  the  corruption  of  the 
MMdi  ad  o(M08  (ilolhoa. 
^SBU  oontinuiiig  ilirougli  a  beautiful 
■^  WQ  rvuch 


ytfj^ibj\izL  5  or  6  b;«.  ^>AzEAIfi  or«r  Meimie 


ae 


as 


fi 


CUmmso  br  the  castje, 
di  Ckimmzo,  wiicc  grahrift  xht  pttss  on  the 
y^xxTk  slot.  Froci  xcJA  castle,  wfaidi 
bj  KarT/-r<:o  Ossni,  Prince 
Sftlenj^r,  in  tee  rei^n  of  Alfboso  L, 
fyjT  road  pfooeeds  thi^irogh  tiie  pietur- 
fAf^^  Tft^ier  of  TramcfMiL  The  other 
path,  branching  oS  hoe,  goes  to 
AtranL  Toe  name  Trawtcmti  deMnbea 
it-§  position  among  monntain^,  whidi 
are  studded  with  13  rillagea,  each  of 
which  has  its  perish  ch^  and  all  to- 
gether a  population  of  iOOO  Inhab.  In 
t  he  larger  village,  called  Tramumti^  the 
ch.  of  the  Minori  Oaserranti  oontaina 
the  tomb  of  3Iartino  di  Kaio,  Bidiopof 
Biioeglie,  who  came  here  in  1506  in  his 
old  age  to  end  his  days  in  the  town 
of  his  birth ;  and  the  tomb  of  Am- 
brogio  Bomano,  Bishop  of  Minori, 
(ob.  1411).  On  the  hill  near  the  vil- 
lage is  the  ruined  castle  of  S.  Maria 
la  Xova,  which  afforded  a  retreat 
to  Ferdinand  I.  during  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Barons.  John  of  Procida,  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  the  Sicilian 
Vespers,  was  created  Marchese  di  Tra- 
monti  by  Manfred*  The  climate  is 
severe  in  winter,  and  wolves  abound  in 
the  mountains  around.  The  path  de- 
scends along  the  L  bank  of  the  t<nrrent 
which  flows  throughTramonti  to  Maiori^ 
where  it  falls  into  the  carriage-road  from 
Vietri  (see  p.  282).] 

2  kiL  Nocera  Stat.  (19,389  Inhab.). 
The  town  is  divided  into  Nocera  Su- 
periore  and  Nocera  Inferiore ;  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  the  principal  part,  is 
situated  at  the  base  of  a  lull,  on  which 
stands  the  former,  crowned  by  the 
ancient  citadel.  It  marks  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Nuceria,  or  Nuceria  Al- 
faiema^  &c.  It  is  often  called  Nocera 
de*  Paganiy  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
second  Nocer^^  in  Ct^bnai  and  a  third 
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in  Umbria.  The  origin  of  the  designa- 
tion d^  Pc^ani  has  been  much  dis- 
puted among  the  local  antiquaries. 
Some  suppose  it  obtained  this  epithet 
by  a  colony  of  Saracens  haying  been 
brought  here  from  Palermo  by  Fre- 
derick II.,  to  counteract' the  influence 
of  the  Holy  See.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  contend  that  it  was  derived 
from  the  Tillages,  pagi,  among  which 
its  inhab.  were  scattered  by  the 
wars  of  the  Goths  and  the  Longo- 
bards.  This  last  is  the  more  probable 
reason  of  the  two.  Hugo,  the  founder 
of  the  Order  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
and  Solimena  the  paints,  were  natives 
of  the  town;  and  Paolo  Q-iovio,  the 
historian,  was  created  bishop  of  the 
diocese  by  Clement  VII. 

The  Citadel  of  Nocera  commands  a 
good  view,  and  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  memorable  events.  Sibilla,  the 
widow  of  Manfred,  and  her  son 
Manfredino,  died  in  its  prisons  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Benevento ;  and  St. 
Louis  of  Anjou,  the  canonised  son  of 
their  conqueror,  who  preferred  the  cowl 
of  a  Franciscan  to  the  crown  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  was  bom  within  its  walls. 
At  the  close  of  the  14jth  cent,  it  was 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Angevine 
party  during  the  contest  for  the  throne 
between  Louis  of  Anjou  and  Charles 
Durazzo.  It  was  occupied  by  the  im- 
petuous Urban  VI.,  who  assembled 
there  his  Cardinals,  and  assumed  a 
power  superior  to  that  of  the  Sovereign 
on  whom  he  had  himself  conferred  the 
crown.  Charles  Durazzo  sent  his  grand 
Constable,  Count  Alberico,  to  besiege 
him ;  but  the  Pope,  secure  in  his  retreat, 
contented  himself  with  appearing  three 
or  four  times  a-day  at  the  window  of  the 
castle,  with  bell  and  candle  in  hand, 
to  pronoimce  his  curse  of  excommuni- 
cation on  the  besiegers.  It  was  during 
this  siege  that  the  Pope,  suspecting  the 
fideUty  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishops 
of  Taranto,  Corfii,  and  Gbnoa,  and  of 
Cardinals  di  Sangro  and  Donati,  caused 
them  to  be  tortured  with  most  revolt- 
ing cruelty.  After  witnessing  their 
sufferings  he  had  them  shut  up  in  a 
cistern,  reserving  them  for  a  more  hor- 


rible £Eite.  Tommaso  Sanseverino  and 
Baimondello  Orsini,  who  came  to  hii 
rescue,  having  forced  their  way  through 
the  besieging  army,  took  him  by  the 
valley  of  Sanseverino  and  by  Giifoni  to 
Buccino,  among  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Apennines,  where  he  waited  the  arrival 
of  the  Genoese  galleys  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sele.  During  the  voyage  he  had 
the  five  Cardinals  tied  up  m  sacks  and 
tlurown  into  the  sea.  The  story  is  dif- 
ferently told  by  some  historians,  who 
add  the  Cardinab  of  Bieti  and  London 
to  the  number,  and  state  that  they  were 
carried  to  G^noa,  where  they  were  exe- 
cuted, except  the  English  Cardinal 
(Adam  of  Hertford),  who  was  spared 
at  the  intercession  of  his  countiymen 
there,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  of 
Eichard  II.,  whose  legate  he  was.  In 
the  middle  of  the  town  are  the  large 
barracks  built  by  Charles  III.  from  the 
designs  of  Vanvitelli. 

[There  is  a  good  road  from  Nocera  to 
Sanseverino  (from  which  there  is  a  rly. 
to  Naples  by  Samo,  Nola,  and  Can- 
cello,  in  2^  hrs.),  falling  into  the  route 
from  Avellino  to  Salerno.  It  is  in 
many  parts  interesting,  but  longer  and 
less  beautifid  than  the  other  by  Cava. 
On  this  road,  3  m.  from  Nocera,  is  the 
village  of  Materdomini^  at  the  foot  of  a 
conical  hiU  crowned  with  the  pic- 
turesque ruin  of  a  medisBval  castle.  It 
takes  its  name  from  an  ancient  ch.  and 
Monastery  of  St.  Basil ;  it  afterwards 
passed  to  the  Franciscans,  and  is  now 
suppressed.  The  ch.  contains  the  tomb 
of  Robert  of  Anjou,  son  of  Charles  I., 
and  of  Beatrix,  the  first  wife  of  that 
monarch.] 

Shortly  after  quitting  Nocera,  we  pass 
on  the  rt.  of  the  rly.  and  1.  of  the  road 
the  ch.  of  8.  Maria  Maggiore^  in  the 
village  of  the  same  name,  originally  an 
ancient  temple,  restored  and  employed 
as  a  baptistery  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  has  some  resemblance  in  its 
form  to  S.  Ste£Euio  Botondo  at  Bome. 
Its  arched  roof  is  supported  by  a  double 
row  of  28  columns,  of  diJOferent  orders 
and  lengths,  of  which  5  are  of  ori- 
ental alabaster,  and  the  rest  \s\ri!%.^3s?j  ^ciL 
ancient  in»it\Afe^.    \x\.  \Joft  ^sssoJwt^  S»  v^ 


2>550 


tSUXfSMfjOBi  fWfJM 


Uk  CAT^ 


Ir.rit   /j«»r  'it.,     <J<>BW(  K«wwa  lectrjes 

i'/kM^atetiUMTfi  %cA  ^jrrvcSfy  to  Cspe 
XiMTTA,  ^>saaMT,irf!i»  at  S<<efs»  Moeiwl- 
i»f  ^/!ti^mA\j  U>  Ccva,  it4  foan&it  krei, 

in  trwt,  *yr  naircwariwi  by  rineyaa^ 
Mk«j  ^ymWSKkb,  fHin«DtiD|^  *  mne  rA 
<nahrr«tk«  and  boiMlf  Usotf  wfo^ 
win  ^pbin  tfai»  mflnemi!;  of  the  fWjC 
in  lr>nnirji;f  th«  tMte  <»f  CTaode,  Tlie 
Tfjtfl  pflMM»  tfarr/ugh  phntMkns  of 
fff^lAMn  yrhuM  Me  toroed  to  loppcvt 
TJMn,  irhUft  upcm  tne  MOi  on  each 
Mder  riM;  pi/!iuresqa«  mined  CMtles, 
MfM/.'iAlIy  that  on  L  abore  the  Tillage  of 

ZWh H.  CUmjmU^^al,  Thenomeroiu 
hi^  TtsartfW  Utwen  ncatitnd  orer  the 
hillA  on  the  L  between  8,  Clemente  and 
CiiTa,  having  at  a  distance  the  appear- 
ance (A  columnn,  are  uiied  in  catching 
wild  pitfeon*,  Ihe  mode  of  capturing 
the  birdi  ia  peculiar  to  this  diatriet :  at 
ewerr  tower  one  or  mtire  tlingen  are 
atationed,  who  are  warned  hj  criert  at 
the  top,  called  jpidal^m,  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  birdii ;  they  then  throw 
with  ii]in((ii,  white  Hrmen,  towards  those 
parts  of  the  fUM  where  the  nets  are 
sprea^l ;  tlie  \nr(i»  instantly  follow  the 
lure,  and  are  taken  in  grdt  numbers. 
This  curious  mrxle  (A  cYu^ce  takes  place 
in  HefiU;inl>cr  and  October,  during 
tlie  j>assag»  of  the  wood  pigeons — there 
are  more  tluin  ff()  of  these  towers  about 
Cava. 

0  kiL  La  Cma  8tat.  (20,012  Inhab.) 
(Inns:  If.  Vittoria,  5  min.  from  the 
KIy.,fAir  and  reasonable ;  if.  de  Londret, 
Pemion  A^iw#w,  terms  very  moderat-e,  4  fir. 
a  day  during  winter  season— November 
to  A])ril.  At  th»  neighbouring  village  of 
CorjK)  di  Cava,  Alhergo  di  Mickele  Scar 
polalielto.  Clean,  ftimishod  apartments, 
at  modoraio  clmrgos,  in  many  of  the 
^EJUm),  T}j<i  town  consists  of  one  long 
^^  mih  grcodos  under  the  how»e> 


fjsafcScT.  zrA  it^ 


iZie  s=3ua£e 

KisEierT  exnrBheiT 

4difJa  Cvr^:,  anr  tbt  viZace  of  Corpo 
di  Cara,  1}  hr.  dutsct  from  tlie  tovB. 
Tlkere  ii  a  earrtige-nwd.  box  it  »  better 
to  etitwse  the  path  thrc«|^  die  woods 
rdonkn^,  1|  fr.).  Tl^  ladi,  in  30 nrin,, 
tfanaci  rmejards  aztd  cE^estmii'^RCs, 
to  the  cfa.  €A  S.  Gimieppe,  and  tbenee 
in  i  hr.  to  the  eh.  of  Fieirm  Smmim, 
wheott  there  is  a  bcaotifbl  riew  of  La 
Cava  and  the  Bay  of  Sa^no.  Thence, 
skirting  the  wood,  ve  oome  into  the 
high  roiad,  and,  crossing  the  viadiiet,  we 
reaich  in  a  shovt  time  Corpo  di  Cara, 
where,  in  the  inn  above  mentioned, 
one  may  live  «a />emfUMi  for  the  moderate 
sum  of  5  fr.  a  dav.  Five  minntea  fir- 
ther  on  to  the  L  is  the  mooasteiT, 
embosomed  in  the  wildest  scenes  of 
wood  and  mountain,  with  whidi  the 
style  of  its  arehitectnre  is  by  no  means 
in  harmony.  It  was  founded  in  1011, 
by  Alferius  Pappacarfooni,  a  Lombard, 
who  became  its  first  abbot. 

The  Church  contains  the  tombs  of 
— S.  Alferius,  the  founder  of  the  mo- 
nastery ;  of  Sibilla,  the  second  wife 
of  King  Boger,  and  the  sister  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy — she  died  at  Sa- 
lerno ;  and  of  several  Antipopes,  with 
whose  history  the  monastery  has  been 
singularly  associated.  Theodoric,  the 
antagonist  of  Paschal  U.  (1110),  died 
here  as  a  simple  monk :  and  a  stone, 
with  a  mitre  reversed,  in  the  walla  of 
the  ch.,  is  supposed  to  mark  the  graye 
of  the  Antipope  Gregory  VIII.,  elected 
by  the  influence  of  the  Emp.  Henry  V. 
in  opposition  to  GMasius  II.  (1118). 
Its  organ  is  one  of  the  best  in  Italy. 
A  passage  behind  the  vestry  leads  to 
what  was  the  ancient  monastery  in  the 
Gothic  style,  built  imder  the  rock,  and 
now  used  as  storerooms.  Beneath  the 
monastery  there  is  a  large  natural  cavern 
in  the  limestone  rock,  called  the  Orotta. 

But  the  great  attraction  of  the  mo- 
Tiftttery  are  its  vast  Abchivss,  contain* 
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ing  40,000  parchment  rolls,  and  up- 
wards of  60,000  MSS.  on  paper.  Many 
of  the  Diplomas,  which  amount,  with 
the  Papal  Bulls,  to  1600  in  number, 
relate  to  the  early  and  mediseval 
history  of  Italy.  In  this  respect. 
Cava,  like  Monte  Casino,  is  a  mine  of 
national  history  during  at  least  4  cen- 
turies ;  and  a  complete  analysis  of  its 
treasures  is  much  to  be  desired.  The 
task  of  compiling  one,  with  the  aid 
of  the  admirable  classed  catalogues  of 
Padre  Rossi,  has  now  been  completed  by 
Yenereo,  and  Don  Michele  Morcaldi  is 
publishing  a  *  Codex  DiplomaticusCaven- 
sis,'  of  which  3  vols,  have  already  ap- 
peared. The  collection  commences  with 
a  diploma  of  840,  in  which  Badelchi, 
Prince  of  Beneventum,  assigns  to  the 
Abbot  of  Santa  Sofia  some  property 
which  had  been  forfeited  to  him  by  a 
rebel.  Two  are  diplomas  of  the  0uai- 
mars,  princes  of  Salerno,  with  their 
effigies  still  perfect  on  the  seals ;  they 
date  from  the  9th  and  11th  centuries. 
Another,  dated  1120,  with  a  golden  seal, 
is  a  diploma  of  King  Roger  of  Sicily, 
granting  to  this  monastery  several 
lands  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  with 
some  Saracenic  and  Christian  slaves. 
A  third  of  Baldwin  VI.,  King  of 
Jerusalem,  granting  the  freedom  of 
navigation  to  the  ships  of  the  monastery. 
The  Papal  Bulls  date  from  the  year 
500,  and  include  several  which  are  in- 
edited.  The  judicial  documents  afford 
a  very  curious  insight  into  the  do- 
mestic and  social  habits  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  particularly  those  of  the  Lom- 
bard period.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  celebrated  example  of 
the  morgengahe  of  792,  or  the  deed 
of  gift  by  which  a  husband  assijnied 
a  part  of  his  property  to  his  wife  on 
the  morning  after  marriage  ;  a  curious 
deed  of  844,  by  which  the  seducer,  who 
was  unable  to  pay  the  fine  unposed  on 
him,  is  handed  over  to  the  damsel  as 
security  for  the  payment  j  and  the 
deed  of  conveyance  by  the  stick  {per 
fustem).  In  addition  to  these  the 
family,  municipal,  and  ecclesiastical 
registers,  and  other  documents  of  a 
local  character,  are  of  ii^est^imable  yalue 
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as  illustratinff  the  civio  history  and  to- 
pography of  the  kingdom.  Giannoneand 
other  writers  availed  themselves  largely 
of  these  materials,  and  Filangieri  com- 
posed within  the  monastery  his  well- 
Known  work  on  the  Science  of  Legis- 
lation. 

The  Library  was  formerly  rich  in 
rare  and  curious  MSS.,  but  many  were 
destroyed  more  than  a  century  ago  by 
the  fall  of  part  of  the  rock  overhang- 
ing the  monastery.  At  present  the 
collection  contains  about  150  MSS., 
ranging  from  the  7th  to  the  14th  cent. 
The  Codex  Legwn  Longobardorum^ 
dated  1004,  contains  a  more  complete 
digest  of  Lombard  law  than  any  other 
in  existence.  The  illuminated  Bibles 
are  of  great  beauty,  and  a  Collection 
of  Heures  or  Prayers  is  enriched  with 
exquisite  miniatures  attributed  to  Fra 
Angelica  da  Fiesole,  Another  treasure 
is  the  MS.  Latin  Vulgate,  which  every 
biblical  scholar  will  regard  with  atten- 
tive interest.  It  is  a  quarto  MS.  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  of  the  text 
of  St.  Jerome,  after  the  reading  of  Ida- 
cius  Clarus  (Vigilius),  who  was  Bishop 
of  Thapsus  at  the  end  of  the  5th  cent. 
It  is  beautifully  written  on  vellum,  in 
small  cursive  character,  with  three  co- 
lumns in  a  page  and  no  divisions  be- 
tween the  words,  except  an  occasional 
full  point  at  the  end  of  the  sentences. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Cardinal  Mai,  who 
considered  it  as  old  as  the  7th  cent,  at 
the  latest,  Leo  XII.  ordered  an  exact 
transcript  to  be  made  of  it  for  the  Va- 
tican Library.  The  early  printed  books 
amoTint  to  about  600.  Among  them  is 
Gerson  De  Passionibus  Animi,  Mentz, 
1467  ;  the  Biblia  Latina  of  Hailbrun, 
Venice,  1476;  the  Editio  princeps  of 
Eusebius's  Historia,  printed  in  Gothic 
type  about  1470,  of  Politian's  transla- 
tion of  Herodian's  Historiarwn,  Rome, 
1493 ;  of  Thomas  &  Kempis'  De  Imita' 
tione  Christi,  printed  by  Gunther 
Zainer;  and  the  folio  Juvenal  of  De 
Rubeis,  1475.  Tasso  resided  occasion- 
ally in  the  monastery,  and  refers  to  it 
in  his  Qerusalemme  Conquistata,  III.  4. 

Among  the  beauti£vLlTvdsSk\}oal^'^^^<«v^ 
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zuxio^ffx  m/A  yuiitst- — :r. 


IMPiUSJcmr  it-:^  i^rt^  r'.u«r-     «J<^>«wtft    ^'j^: 

j;.  ^^  •''^   rv.±v.v,;r.  '/  M^/tdA  /«*«fr«. 
Ou^  iiM^.  ;^»^. '/  •.<'^  ;;**■.  Av-urt  -^  xjWjk 

4.  l-v  •-^^  V^  '/  \<^  :^  '4  H,  Jjif^^ir^ 
«4\4m  ^'stif^^  m^niA  ;u  'u^  '.^^  y^v^jtf^. 

Jio  mn,  (',Hrnn%pn  tA  tli^  %UX,  V/r 
AtM^lfi  in    H  hr,i  i  Hum^^  7  fr.;  I 

if/wn  U  wtfi*t^J  *tt>»^,  tr%ir*!titAj  f/f  t)tH 

fft,tm  nUmfi^  iS*^  nuUi  //f  i)iti  hill  iStrtma^t 
iummU  Mit\  flown  *UiMt  iUuiUrttrii,  (Vf/r 
rmmw\*^  *4  tl^?  rtmA  U/  Hnltfmo  an/J 
yjfffUnMj  HUf,  Sfto.) 

hUmf(  f'M  /'//Mi  f'/ft'J  0  m*  Uf  Amhlfi. 
'Hift  ^in^ft  w  \HrUhim  tmifof  i\m  XovfXumt 
\n  iSu^  mttr\i\,  \)mt'M%<Uuti  Uf  i)m  S\hrinA 
i\\  V'uM  wt^  M?if  Mjtiwti^rm  (m  ih^  \,  i\ui 
tum\m\  rtH'Mn  rnlUni  i  Frdldli,  nxui  tm 
h  \u^\u)^i  Ui  i)\4}  ri.  IVnU'o,     A  fthort 

(}iitarfii*l7tftf*  Iriliah,;,A  villngo  whoM) 
jnliAhiiftriU  nrt}  <!n^A^o(l  chu^y  in  i\ui 
%%u^utiy  Mut'it^.  fri  ihti  mimllf}  ngcN 
It  UmuM\  i\^t^  K.  frontiiTr  of  tho  Ke- 
Vttbik'  of  AnmHi.  It  waii  tho  haunt 
Biht  HttriKWiM  during  ihdr  incurnionH 
^"'-^  ^/9r#/(^  /»//^i  in  i)w  wftr  betwwm 


'  Cuis->»«  T  Hilt  gkssrj  XL 
'A  y;rvrji^      l\   rA   •?-.  Jt  iLt  vm'i  af 

Z'xfk  r.fui  juv»^  **yKj-*  i^":«L  lie 
ic?  *Cj*  ii3*  'j^  t  vr-vcuft  '■jCujsrssLi 


^  -tf/j^y^  \:jfTt  Jt  ^  >/»*v7  Tac»  «w*t  bock 
«^"iw   '/  Ti:*  'JUT.     Tii*  C^ff^r  i»  tie 

''yf  '.fd^t  w*^^;.-:,  CajBO  ^^Jno^  tat  tetnt 
*A  Xtih  TJk'^i  vv^/rj  g^kuA  br  tbe 

'^f/tfOttiatfitA  br  hu  rkcrDj  lion  Hugo 
'k  3f OTHjia/k,  In  this  b«ttk  Ixm  Ho^ 
iTM  kilM,  vith  %eTenJ  &f  lii 


A  m]]«  b«jond  u  tbe  Tillage  of 
Mau/ri  {4h*jf,  fnfaab.),  taid  to  hsre 
\f*vfm  (ffumUyfl  m  the  'jih  cent.  \/j  Si- 
t^rf\ff,  ftnd  tituated  near  the  iea*hore 
at  i\w,  mouth  of  tlie  ralkj  of  TnunontL 
Th/»  t/>rr»!rrjt  Senna  diricU<  it  into  neaiij 
erjual  part*,  iuppljing  the  motire  power 
r/fitAjiaprrranrlmaccaroni  mills,  Abore 
i)ui  town  JA  the  old  cattle  of  S.  Nicola, 
with  it*  msurnvH  walla  and  embattled 
UfWifrnf  whit'h  in  later  times  waa  a 
ttirfmt^hohl  nucceMiwely  of  tbe  Saoae- 
rmnin,  the  Colonna«,  and  the  Piccolo- 
minJJi.  The  ch«  of  8,  Maria  in  Mare 
cf/ntain«  a  ban'relief  of  tbe  principal 
fjvfrtiin  in  tlie  life  of  our  Sanonr 
and  the  Virgin :  the  roof  of  the  crjrpt 
i»  nutiiKirted  by  8  marble  colmnna. 
The  ch.  of  the  iiuppi'cssed  monaaterj  of 
H.  VnnoAnu'A)  contains  a  monument  of 
the  Imjjerato  family,  dated  1587,  and 
fMjveral  pictures  by  unknown  artists,  of 
which  the  Transfiguration  is  the  beat. 
K.  of  the  town,  on  the  8.  peak  of  Monto 
Falesio,  is  the  ruined  monastery  of  the 
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Camaldolif  founded  in  1485  b^  the  oiti- 
zens  of  Maiori  under  the  title  of  S. 
Maria  delV  Avvocaia  ;  it  is  a  conspicu- 
ous object  from  all  parts  of  this  coast. 
A  slight  ascent  brings  us  to  the  next 
village,  Minori  (3263  Inhab.),  an  in- 
dustrious Uttle  place  occupying  a 
beautiful  position  in  the  midst  of 
orange-groTes  and  Tinejards,  near 
the  shore  at  the  entrance  of  a  valley 
watered  by  the  torrent  Beginnolo. 
Minori  was  one  of  the  arsenals  of  the 
Amalfltans,  the  large  picturesque 
tower  or  castle  on  the  adjoining  head- 
land havinff  been  one  of  its  defences.  The 
ch.,  which  has  been  recently  rebuilt,  pre- 
serves in  the  crypt  the  remains  of  Sta. 
Trofimena,  the  possession  of  which  was 
io  much  coveted  during  the  wars  be- 
tween Amalfi  and  Sicardo  of  Bonevento 
in  the  9th  cent.  On  the  W.  shore 
near  the  town,  at  Marmorata^  is  a 
oavem,  about  75  ft.  long  and  15  ft.  high 
at  the  entrance,  but  it  gradually  nar- 
rows towards  the  end,  where  water  issues 
from  the  rock  in  great  volume,  and  in 
one  part  forms  a  pool  upwards  of  20  ft. 
in  depth. 


a  sort  of  suburb  of  Amalfi,  is 

Atrani  (2434  Inhab.),  so  shut  in  by 
mountains  that  its  name  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  its  position  at  the  mouth  of 
the  dark  and  gloomy  gorge  of  the  Dra- 
gonc.  Atrani  and  Amalft  may  be  said  to 
join  along  the  shore,  though  the  deep 
ravines  up  which  they  run  are  divided 
by  a  mountainous  promontory,  crowned 
by  the  vast  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Pon- 
tone.  In  former  times  it  was  surrounded 
by  walls.  It  has  suffered  considerably 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  The 
ch.  of  S,  Salvador e  di  Bweto^  which, 
according  to  the  inscription  in  Latin 
verse  at  the  entrance,  was  where  the 
Doges  of  Amalfi  w/^re  elected  and 
their  place  of  burial,  has  bronze  doors 
with  the  date  1087  and  the  name  of 
Pantaleone  Viaretta,  by  whom  they 
were  erected  pro  mercede  amnuB  su€B  et 
merita  S.  Sebastiani  martyris.  The 
bells  bear  the  date  of  1298.  Within 
the    ch.    is    a    slab,    built   into    tlie 


charaoter.  A  tree,  from  whose  sum- 
mit a  bird  is  taking  flight,  separatee 
two  peacocks  with  their  wings  ex- 
tended :  one  peacock  stands  on  the 
head  of  a  man  against  which  two  Syrens 
are  reclining  their  heads ;  the  other 
stands  on  the  back  of  a  hare,  which  is 
attacked  in  front  and  in  the  rear  by 
two  birds  of  prey.  Kothine  is  known 
of  the  liistory  or  signification  of  this 
sculpture.  Another  sepulchral  slab, 
with  a  female  figure  in  tne  costume  of 
the  14th  cent.,  and  an  inscription 
records  the  names  of  the  families  of 
Freccia  and  d'Afflitto,  both  well  known 
in  the  history  of  the  period;  it  was 
brought  from  the  ruined  ch.  of  S.  Eus- 
tachio  at  Pontone.  In  the  sacristy 
is  an  antique  cinerary  urn,  on  an  in- 
scribed pedestal.  An  old  tower,  which 
forms  a  conspicuous  object  from  what- 
ever quarter  Atrani  is  seen,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  by  the  Sara- 
cens who  were  sent  here  by  Manfred  to 
occupy  the  town  during  his  disputes 
with  Innocent  IV. 

Half-way  up  the  mountain  is  a  build- 
ing called  the  House  of  Masaniello,  who 


Almost  joining  Minori,  and  forming   is  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been 


bom  here  in  1622.  In  the  Uttle  ch.  of 
S.  Caterina,  in  the  Piazza  del  Mercato,  at 
Naples,  is  preserved  a  Eegister  of  Bap- 
tisms, in  which  the  name  of  Tommaso 
Aniello  (Masaniello),  the  son  of  Cecco 
d! Amalfi  and  of  Antonia  Ocvrgano^ 
of  the  Vico  Botto  di  Lavinaio,  a 
small  street  adjoining  the  Piazza, 
appears  among  the  baptisms  of  the 
29th  of  June,  1620.  This  document 
was  only  recently  discovered.  The 
register  of  marriages  in  the  same  ch. 
records  the  marriage  of  his  parents, 
on  the  18th  of  February  of  the  same 
year,  a  date  which  explains  the  term 
bastard  applied  to  him  by  the  royalist 
historians  of  his  insurrection. 

Above  Atrani  is  the  village  of  Pon- 
tone, and  some  distance  on  the  1.  Ba- 
vello. 

c,  Ahalpi  and  NBiaHBOTrBnooD. 

Amalfi  (6913  Inhab.  Inns:  JI. 
des     Capucingy    clean     and     comfort- 


wall,  bearing  a  bas-relief  of  a  curious  I  able,  wltU  enc^VL^siyXi   ^wJ«ls?c^  ^srwa^s^ 
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deOa  Immoj  rjuot  %  eoaweat,  mad 
afaJij  atiaaed  between  AmaUi  mod 
Atnou,  ftiio  Terr  gocid,  with  obliging 
taodlord,  coiniiuauiin^  finer  Tiew»)  i^ 
cne  of  tftoae  pUfCes  that  are  better 
understood  from  the  rudest  drawing 
than  from  the  most  nunnte  descripdcm. 
Eneiicled  with  moantains,  at  the  month 
of  a  deep  gor^  from  which  a  torrent 
<'aihe»  into  the  gulf  below,  its  position 
is  in  all  respects  nniqoe.  Its  c^nrches, 
fowen,  and  arcaded  houses,  grouped 
t4^gether  in  fMCtnresqne  irregnlaritj,  aue 
backed  br  precipices  of  w^  magnifi- 
eenee,  and  lighted  up  bj  that  magic 
ecdonring  which  belongs  to  the  at- 
mosf^iere  of  Southern  Italj. 

The  historical  interest  of  Amalfi  is 
oitirdj  medisraL  It  had  no  existence 
in  classical  times,  and  the  magnificence 
of  its  coast  seems  to  have  been  un- 
known to  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets. 

The  legendaiy  origin  of  Amalfi,  as 
related  in  the  Crauica  AmcUJUana^  is 
that  certain  Boman  patricians,  having 
left  Bome  to  foUow  Constantine  to  By- 
zantium in  the  4th  cent.,  were  wrecked 
at  Baeusa.  After  some  time  thej  mi- 
grated to  the  Gulf  of  Falinuro,  and 
built  or  re-occupied  Melfet,  on  a  small 
river  which  retams  the  name  of  Melpa, 
whence  shortly  afterwards  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Eboli,  from  which  also  they 
eventually  removed  for  greater  security 
to  this  coast,  taking  up  their  position 
at  La  Scala,  on  the  mountains.  From 
this  they  descended  to  the  coast,  and 
gave  to  the  city  which  they  erected  the 
name  of  Amalfi,  in  remembrance  of 
their  first  home,  Melfi.  Whatever  we 
may  be  disposed  to  thmk  of  this  account, 
the  first  hutorical  record  we  find  of  the 
existence  of  Amalfi  is  in  the  6th  cent., 
in  a  letter  from  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
to  Anthemius,  mentioning  the  Bishop 
of  Amalfi. 

Tlie  founders  of  Amalfi  seem  to  have 
placed  it  under  the  protection  of  the 
KMtcm  Emperors,  and  obtained  the 
privilcffc  of  being  governed  by  a  Prefect 
of  their  own  choice,  who  in  later  times 
the  government,  by  the  weakening 
9  power  of  the  Emperors,  grew 


.  gradually  into  a  Bcpnfafie^waa  dignified 
by  the  title  of  Bo^  The  inocBBe  of 
the  population  «oon  led  to  an  exIenBon 
of  territory,  and  we  find  that  when  the 
Bepubiic  had  attained  the  height  of  its 
power,  its  limits  extended  on  the  £.  as 

•  &r  as  Cetara,  on  the  X.  to  Gragnano, 
Lettere,  and  Pimonte,  and  on  the  W. 
to  the  Promontory  of  Minerva. 

So  rmfid  had  been  the  incnaae  of 
the  Bepublic,  that  in  the  time  of  For- 

I  phyrr,  Amalfi  was  daaaed  as  the  fifth 
city  of  the  kingdom,  coming  after  Capua, 
Naples,  Benevento,  and  Gaeta.  In  838 
Sicardo,  Prince  of  Benevento,  sodden^ 
attacked  it,  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
bodv  of  Sta.  Trofimena.  Not  content 
with  plundering  the  city  of  this  rdic, 
he  also  carried  off  the  inhabitants,  and 
retained  them  as  prisoners  at  SaLemo 
until  his  murder  and  the  dissensions 
which  occurred  at  the  dection  of  his 
successor  enabled  them  to  escape.  On 
quitting  Salerno  they  pillaged  it,  and 
oestroyed  many  of  its  churches  and 
palaces  by  fire.  Before  the  close  of 
this  century  Amalfi  was  surrounded  by 
walls  and  towers ;  coined  its  own  mo- 
ney; had  its  arsenal,  its  theatre,  and 
other  public  edifices.  In  987  its  see 
was  erected  into  an  Archbishopric.  Its 
history  imder  the  Doges  is  an  epitome 
of  the  petty  wars  with  the  princes  of 
Salerno,  Benevento,  Capua,  and  against 
the  Saracens, — wars  in  which  Amalfi 
was  sometimes  allied  with  the  duchy 
of  Naples,  and  sometimes  with  the 
princifmlity  of  Salerno,  and  in  which 
the  Bepublic  obtained  from  Leo  lY. 
the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith  "  for 
its  services  against  the  infidels.  In  the 
11th  cent,  a  band  of  Norman  crusaders, 
who  had  taken  their  passage  in  the 
Amalfi  cruisers  on  their  return  from 
the  Holy  Land,  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  the  Dogb  of  the  Bepublic  and 
by  the  Prince  of  Salerno.  The  Nor- 
mans rendered  efiectual  service  to  their 
hosts  by  aiding  in  repelling  an  attack 
of  the  Saracens  upon  Salerno;  a  service 
which  led  eventually  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Norman  power  in  Southern 
Italy. 
At  tlus  tioie  Amftlfi  is  said  to  li^y^ 
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contained  50,000  Inhab.,  and  its  de- 
pendent territory  t^i  times  that  amount. 
The  barrenness  of  its  territory  compelled 
the  inhabitants,  from  the  earliest  period, 
to  have  recourse  to  trade  as  their 
means  of  support ;  and  so  great  was 
the  success  of  their  commercial  enter- 
prise, that,  when  Bobert  0uiscard  en- 
tered Italy,  they  had  their  factories  at 
Jerusalem,  at  Alexandria,  at  Bagdad, 
at  Tunis,  at  Cyprus,  and  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  possessed  their  separate 
quarters  and  streets  in  almost  every 
port  with  which  they  traded.  At  Jeru- 
salem they  had  built  a  ch.  and  convent 
for  the  use  of  the  pilgrims  who  visited 
the  Holy  Land  previous  to  the  Crusades, 
and  with  the  sanction  of  the  CaUph  of 
Egypt,  had  founded  the  hospital  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John,  who  afterwards 
became  so  famous  under  the  title  of 
the  Knights  of  Malta.  At  home  they 
had  raised  their  little  state  to  the  rank 
of  the  first  naval  power  in  Europe,  and 
had  preserved,  as  the  greatest  monu- 
ment of  their  eastern  commerce,  the 
earliest  known  MS.  of  the  Pandects  of 
Justinian^  of  which  most  of  the  other 
copies  now  extant  are  transcripts. 
They  had  laid  down  for  their  guidance 
those  maritime  laws  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Tabula  AmalphUana^  sup- 
planted the  Lex  JRhodia  hitherto  in  use 
and  incorporated  by  the  Bomans  in 
their  codes ;  and  they  introduced  into 
Europe  a  knowledge  of  the  mariner's 
compass.  These  services  rendered  to 
civilisation  earned  for  Amalfi  the  title 
of  the  Athens  of  the  middle  ages. 

In  1075  the  Bepublic,  being  op- 
pressed by  Qisulfus,  Duke  of  Sfdemo, 
obtained  the  aid  of  Bobert  Guiscard, 
who  expelled  Gisulfus,  fortified  Amalfl^ 
and  annexed  it  and  Salerno  to  his 
dukedom  of  Apulia.  His  son,  Boger 
Bursa,  treated  Amalfi  with  less  respect. 
He  seized  it  in  1089,  and  retained  it  till 
1096,  when  the  citizens  regained  their 
independence.  Boger  summoned  his 
«lder  brother  Bohemond  and  his  imcle 
Boger  of  Sicily  to  his  aid.  Coimt 
^oger  sent  a  powerful  fleet  with  20,000 
'Saracens,  while  Duke  Boger  himself 


brought  a  considerable  force  from 
ApuUa  and  Calabria.  The  Amalfitans 
defended  themselves  gallantly,  and  the 
siege  would  have  been  long  protracted 
if  Bohemond  had  not  abandoned  the 
enterprise  to  join  the  first  crusade  with 
his  nephew  Tancred,  whose  achieve- 
ments were  sung  by  Tasso.  Coimt 
Boger's  Christian  forces,  fired  by  this 
example,  determined  to  go  also  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  raised  the  siege,  leav- 
ing Boger  Bursa  to  return  to  Apulia 
without  humbling  Amalfi.  In  1129, 
the  Qreat  Count,  afterwards  King 
Boger,  required  the  Amalfitans  to  sur- 
render their  fortresses,  and  on  his  de- 
mand being  answered  by  a  firm  refusal, 
he  sent  his  high  admiral  George  of 
Antioch  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  attack 
the  city.  In  this  war  the  Amalfitans 
saw  Bavello,  Scala,  the  Islands  of  the 
Syrens,  and  their  other  dependent 
castles  fall  in  succession.  At  length, 
on  the  king  appearing  before  the 
city  in  person  in  1131,  they  capitu- 
lated. The  fortresses  were  given  up 
unconditionally,  and  Boger  entered 
Amalfi  as  a  conqueror,  the  citizens, 
however,  reserving  to  themselves  the 
right  of  continuing  to  govern  the  State 
by  their  own  magistrates  and  laws. 
Four  years  aft;erwards,  Boger  returned 
with  a  strong  armament  to  attack  the 
Neapolitans,  who  summoned  the  Pisans 
to  their  aid.  The  ships  of  Amalfi  had 
joined  the  royal  fleet  in  the  harbours  of 
Sicily,  and  her  troops  were  encamped 
under  the  standard  of  Boger  at  Aversa. 
The  Pisans,  in  their  absence,  attacked 
and  sacked  Amalfi,  Scala,  and  Bavello. 
Boger  and  the  Amalfitans  broke  up  the 
camp  at  Aversa  as  soon  as  they  heard 
of  this  disaster,  and  marching  over 
Monte  Sant'  Aiigelo,  fell  upon  the 
Pisans  as  they  were  besieging  the  castle 
of  Fratta  near  Bavello,  took  many  of 
them  prisoners,  and  compelled  the  rest 
to  fly  to  their  ships,  leaving  one  of  their 
consuls  dead  upon  the  mountains  and 
the  other  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  Amalfitans.  The  fieet  from  Sicily 
arrived  at  the  same  time,  and  destroyed 
many  of  the  Pisan  ships.    Those  wluaK 
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them  as  their  prize  the  Pandects  of 
Justinian.  The  Fisans  retained  pos- 
session of  this  precious  monument  of 
Boman  law  for  nearly  300  years,  when 
0uido  Capponi  captured  it  from  them 
and  carried  it  to  Florence,  where  it 
is  now  preserved  in  the  Laurentian 
library. 

The  Fisans,  eager  to  avenge  the  re- 
pulse they  had  sustained,  returned  in 
1187  with  a  fleet  of  100  ships;  and 
Amalfl  and  Atrani  being  either  unpre- 
pared or  dismayed  by  such  a  force, 
purchased  peace  without  striking  a 
blow.  Kavello  and  Scala  refused  to 
surrender  upon  such  terms,  but  after  a 
brief  defence  they  were  taken  by  storm 
and  pillaged  by  the  invaders.  From 
this  disaster  Amalfl  never  recovered. 
The  Norman  king  soon  found  a  wider 
field  for  his  ambition  than  the  petty 
principalities  and  repubUcs  of  this 
coast ;  and  what  the  Fisans  had  spared 
was  soon  destroyed  by  a  more  resistless 
enemy.  As  early  as  the  12th  century 
the  subsidence  of  the  land  had  laid 
part  of  the  lower  town  under  water, 
and  the  great  storm  and  inundation  of 
1343,  which  Fetrarch  has  described  in 
one  of  his  letters,  completed  the  work 
of  destruction,  engulfing  the  beach 
which  then  existed  between  Amalfl  and 
Atrani.  This  catastrophe  will  explain 
the  fiict  that  Amalfl  has  now  no  trace 
of  its  ancient  quays  and  arsenals,  and 
scarcely  any  fragment  of  its  walk.  The 
massive  round  tower  on  the  Monte 
Aureo,  the  only  one  remaining,  is 
flanked  with  bastions  and  turreted,  and 
has  no  means  of  entrance  but  from 
above.  The  monastery  of  SS.  Trinity 
was  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  mint  of 
the  KepubUc,  and  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore  upon  those  of  the  theatre, — 
the  only  public  ediflces  of  which  the 
site  is  remembered. 

Under  the  dynasties  of  Anjou  and 
Aragon,  the  title  of  Duke  of  Amalfl 
was  enjoyed  by  the  Colonna,  Orsini, 
d'Este,  and  Ficcolomini  families.  The 
latter  possessed  it  for  more  than  a 
cent.,  and  then  sold  it  to  the  Frinces 
of  StigBanOf  from  whom,  in  1584,  the 
'^imamtanspurcbaBed  the  fief  and  placed 


it  under  the  crown.  In  1642  Fhilip  H* 
again  conferred  the  title  on  the  Ficco- 
lominis,  but  the  citizens  havtrig  pro- 
tested, their  claim  was  recognised  and 
the  grant  cancelled. 

The  httle  torrent,  called  the  Can- 
netOf  is  the  chief  source  of  the  modem 
prosperity  of  the  town,  supplying  the 
motive  power  of  its  paper-mills,  and 
its  factories  of  paper,  soap,  and  macca- 
roni,  the  latter  of  which  are  celebrated 
not  only  throughout  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  but  are  exported  to 
France,  to  the  Levant,  and  to  South 
America. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  An- 
drew the  Apostle,  whose  remains  repose 
in  the  crypt  beneath  it,  although  it  has 
suffered  greatly  from  modem  altera- 
tions and  enlargements,  is  a  very  in- 
teresting example  of  the  Lombardo- 
Saracenic,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  Romanesque  style,  which  the  Nor- 
mans introduced  into  Europe  after 
their  conquest  of  Sicily.  The  great 
stair  from  the  Fiazza  led  to  a  majestic 
vestibule  adorned  vdth  7  columns  from 
Fsestum.  This  was  demoUshed  in 
1865  as  insecure,  but  it  has  now  been 
rebuilt.  The  bronze  doors  of  the 
prmcipal  entrance,  which  are  supposed 
to  date  from  the  year  1000,  and  to  be 
the  work  of  Byzantine  artists,  furnished 
the  model  for  those  of  Monte  Casino. 
They  bear  two  inscriptions,  in  silver 
letters,  recording  their  erection  by 
Fantaleone  di  Mauro  in  honour  of  St. 
Andrew,  and  for  the  redemption  of  his 
soul.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave  and 
three  aisles;  there  was  originally  afourth, 
but  it  has  disappeared.  The  nave,  with 
its  antique  marble  columns,  its  mosaic 
arabesques,  and  its  richly  carved  and 
gilded  roof,  was  reduced  to  its  present 
form  in  the  last  cent.  An  antique 
porphyry  vase,  remarkable  both  for  its 
size  and  for  the  beauty  of  the  material, 
serves  as  the  baptismal  font.  Near  it 
are  the  remains  of  two  ancient  sarco- 
phagi vdth  bas-reliefs  of  considerable 
mt^est,  but  greatly  mutilated.  One 
of  them,  now  bmlt  into  the  wall,  re- 
pteBeiitft  t\yB  Bw^^e  o€  Proserpine.    On 
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tbo  olboT  id  a  relief  lihjch  is  sup- ' 
posed  to  represent  the  Muriage  of  Pe- 
lelu  and  Thetis  in  tho  proBonco  of  tlie 
gdds,  or  the  stor;  of  Mara  and  BUea 
SylTia.  A  tliird  eareophagua  hae  upon 
it  the  following  lines : — 

Qnlntiu  Fubrltlus  Kufus  aubllla  IKcuho. 
Below  the  cathedral  ia  the  orjpt,  con- 
taining the  Badi/  of  SI.  Andrew,  which 
was  brought  from  Constantinople,  with 
other  relics,  by  Cardinnl  Capuano, 
after  he  had  effected  the  reconciliation 
between  the  Greet  and  Latin  Churches 
at  the  beKinuing  of  the  13th  cent. 
The  acquisition  of  such  a  rehe  soon 
made  Amnlli  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 
In  1318  the  tomb  was  visited  by  8. 
Francis  of  AsBisi ;  in  1262  by  Pope 
Urban  IV. ;  m  1354  by  Santa  Urigida, 
on  her  return  from  Jerusalem ;  by  Queen 
Joanna  I,,  and  hy  her  husband,  Louis 
ofTaranto-,  and  in  1466  by  Pius  II., 
during  whose  pontificate  the  head  of 
the  apostle  was  enclosed  in  a  silier  bust 
and  removed  by  CardinsJ  Bessarion  to 
Rome,  where  it  is  still  preserved  among 
the  reUcs  in  St.  Peter's.  The  fame  ot 
the  apostle's  tomb  was  materially  aug- 
ment^ at  the  commencement  of  the 
14th  cent,  by  the  discovery  that  the 
oily  matter  which  was  said  to  have 
eiuded  from  his  body  at  Patrae,  the 
le  of  his  crucifixion,  hod  again  made 


s  appearance 


t  Amalfi.     This  sub- 


ce,  under  the  name  of  the  Manm 
of  St.  Andrew,  became,  like  that  of  3t. 
Nicholas  at  Bori,  a  source  of  great 
profit,  and  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  al!  parts  of  Southern  Europe 
for  its  miraculous  powers  in  the  cure 
of  disease  ;  and  even  as  late  as  l&4i4  it 
had  the  credit  of  dispersing  the  Turkish 
fieet  under  Ueyradm  Barbarossa!  It 
lias  been  commemorated  by  Tasao : — 

Vide  In  semblanu  plscida  e  UuiqiiUlB, 
II  Dtvo,  Che  d1  Bianni  AmalB  UutJlis. 

Genital.  VoniptisUtla,  il.  Bl 

The  colossal  hronie  statue  of  the 
apostle,  by  MkMangelo  Saccarino, 
was  presented  by  Fhihp  III.  of  Spain. 
The  crypt  was  rcBtored  and  decorated 
by  the  first  three  vicerqys  of  that 


Tl^c  altar  was  designed  by 
ii-o  Fontana.  The  handaome 
mr  with  its  four  stories,  three  of 

.  jquare  and  the  fourth  round, 


iilso  fu 

Tliere  arc  two  other  churches  worthy 
■  not ii.e— that  of  5.  Gradello  for  its 

himdeomo  Saracenic  cupola;   and   5. 

Lorenzo  for  its  door  with  sculptured 

jambs  resfiog  On  griffons. 

The  lilflim  of  Amalfi  to  the  hononr 
of  being  tho  birthplace  of  the  discoverer 
of  I  he  Mm-iner't  Compiui  docs  not  seem 
to  reitt  on  any  better  foundation  than 
mere  tradition,  and  the  Chinese  ore 
known  to  Lave  used  it  many  centuries 
previounlj'.  The  dale  assigned  to 
this  (iiaco'eiy  U  the  year  130Z,  in 
tlio  ri'ign  of  Charles  II.  of  Anjou, 
in  whose  honour  the  ornament  of  the 
ffur-df-lU,  which  the  compass  retams 
to  the  present  day  in  most  conntries, 
ia  snid  to  have  been  adopted.  Of  the 
invt'ntor  liimself  so  little  ia  known 
tlmt  some  writers  give  his  Christian 
iiutiie  as  Gioranni,  and  othera  as 
riavio,  ivliile  hia  surname  is  variously 
fjiven  aa  Giola,  Qiia,  Giri,  and  Gisa. 
Not  a  imca  eiists  of  any  fact  which 
can  flirow  light  on  his  life,  not  a  tra- 
dition aa  to  the  place  of  his  buruil. 
Tlie  only  proof  adduced  that  the  name 
Gioia  ever  existed  nt  Amalfi  ia  a  mon- 
aatio  deed,  of  1630,  in  which  Angiohi 
Gioia  is  mentioned  as  a  nun.  The  com- 
pass on  the  cily  arms,  and  on  those  of 
tlic  province  of  the  Principato  Citeriore, 
ia  no  proof  of  the  discovery,  for  there 
is  no  recoi'd  of  the  period  when  Uiese 
arms  wcro  granted,  Poaitano  dispute* 
villi  AiDnIS  the  honour  of  being 
Gioia's  birthplace. 

There  are  many  plessant  and  been- 
liful  eicursions  in  the  ndghbourhood 
af  Anrnlfi.  Soats,  \.)i  1i.  \«  t  fe.'Ci*. 
hr.-,   donJcegs,  Y  ft.  \o  ■V^fe.'Cw.V*, 
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If  time  is  limited,  it  is  better  to 
take  a  ffuide  ;  the  MeUonia^  father  and 
son,  are  the  best ;  a  whole  day,  5  fr. ; 
the  Cathedral,  VaUe  de'  MoUni,  and 
Capuc]iin  monastery,  2  fr. 

The  Convent  of  the  Cappuccini,  or  the 
Canonica,  is  reached  in  i  hr.  by  a  steep 
path  from  the  W.  end  of  the  beach,  or 
up  a  narrow  street  from  the  Piazza 
opposite  the  cathedraL  Close  to  the 
convent  on  the  L  is  a  large  grotto, 
which  is  often  introduced  by  painters 
in  their  sketches  of  the  scenery  of 
Amalfi.  The  convent,  which  still 
retains  its  cloister  and  arcades, 
was  founded  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter  in  1212,  by  Cardinal  Pietro 
Capuano,  for  the  Cistercians  of  Fos- 
sanova,  and  was  richly  endowed  by 
Frederick  II.  The  Cistercians  aban- 
doned it  after  having  held  it  for  more 
than  200  years,  during  which  it  was 
governed,  among  other  abbots,  by  Gre- 
gory of  Florence,  the  friend  and  coun- 
sellor of  King  Robert  the  Wise.  The 
building,  thus  deserted,  was  falling 
into  ruin,  when  the  citizens  of  Amalfi, 
in  1588,  restored  and  handed  it  over  to 
the  Capuchins,  who  retained  it  until  its 
suppression  in  1815.  It  was  after- 
wards converted  into  an  hotel ;  but  in 
1850  was  restored  to  the  Capuchins. 
It  is  now  a  Naval  School.  The  cloisters 
are  very  interesting  as  an  example  of  the 
13th  cent. ;  the  arcades  being  supported 
by  more  than  100  dwarf  coupled  co- 
lumns ;  the  arches  are  pointed,  as  are 
also  the  interlaced  mouldings,  each 
mouldine  intersecting  4  others,  and 
thereby  forming  6  lancet  arches. 

A  walk  of  i  hr.  leads  to  the  Valle  de* 
MoUniy  a  narrow  gorge  1^  m.  in  length, 
with  a  torrent  which  sets  in  motion 
numerous  paper-mills.  In  it  many 
yarietios  of  lems  grow  most  luxuriantly, 
and  every  plateau  is  covered  with  ruins 
of  medieeval  buildings. 

There  is  a  beautiful  ride  along  the 
coast  {costiera)  to  the  W.  of  Amalfi, 
passing  through  the  lovely  valley,  in 
which  are  five  villages  dependent 
on  the  town:  Pogerolay  Pastina,  Lene^ 
Vetiioa  Minore,  and  Tovere.  The 
diatriot   in    which   thoy  nro   is    rich 


in  vineyards,  olive-groyes,  and  fruit- 
trees  of  various  kinds;  while  the 
coast  abounds  with  the  aloe  and  the 
prickly  pear,  the  Cactus  opunHa  of 
Linnseus.  Pogerola  has  a  small  manu- 
factory of  nails.  On  the  hill  behind 
Vettica  Minore  is  the  deserted  hermit- 
age of  Cuospito,  with  a  grotto  near 
it,  which  is  said  to  have  once  served 
as  a  place  of  refuge  to  Sixtus  IV. 

The  next  village  is  Conca,  prettily 
situated  on  the  neck  of  the  pro- 
montory to  which  it  gives  name,  and 
which  is  so  narrow  near  the  town 
as  to  be  almost  isolated.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  industrious  httle  ports  in  the 
Ghilf  of  Salerno.  Its  merchants  have 
nearly  all  the  foreign  trade  of  the  coaet 
in  their  hands,  their  ships  being  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant 
and  even  in  those  of  the  United  States. 

Furore  situated  between  Conca  and 
Praiano,  on  an  almost  inaccessible 
precipice,  in  one  of  the  wildest  posi- 
tions of  this  coast.  It  is  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  the  roaring 
of  the  waves  in  stormy  weather. 
Two  of  its  churches  contain  fintique 
cinerary  urns.  The  ch.  of  S.  Elia 
has  a  painting  of  the  Byzantine  school. 

Praiano,  surrounded  by  vineyards 
and  olive-groves  which  produce  excel- 
lent oil.  The  ch.  of  St.  Luke  contains 
a  few  pictures. 

Vettica  Maggiore  adjoins  Praiano. 
The  ch.  of  S.  G-ennaro  contains  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Holy  Family  attributed  to 
lo  Zingaro,  and  some  by  Bernardo 
Lama, 

There  is  a  well-known  saying — 

"  Chi  vnol  vivere  sano 
Sia  la  mattina  a  Vettica,  e  la  sera  a  Praiano." 

Positano  (2599  Inhab.),  a  singular 
town,  extending  from  the  sea-shore  to 
the  summit  of  a  rocky  hill,  is  a  more 
pleasing  object  from  the  sea  than  when 
it  is  entered.  Under  the  house  of 
Ai\jou  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
maritime  importance.     In   the    final 
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struggle  of  Gonradin,  the  Pisan  fleet, 
wbi^  espoused  his  cause,  attacked  Fo- 
sitano  as  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
Angevine  party,  sacked  the  town,  and 
destroyed  its  ships.  It  disputes  with 
Amain  the  honour  of  being  the  birth- 
place of  Flayio  Gioia,  the  supposed 
inventor  of  the  compass.  The  ch.  of  S. 
Maria  dell'  Assimta  contains  a  singular 
bas-rehef  of  a  sea-monster,  with  the 
head  and  forelegs  of  a  wolf  and  the  tail 
of  a  sea-serpent,  in  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing a  fish.  This  sculpture  is  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  from  some  temple 
dedicated  to  Neptune,  from  whose  Greek 
name,  Poseidon^  the  Neapolitan  anti- 
quaries derive  the  name  of  the  town. 

From  Fositano,  a  ride  of  3^  hrs.  will 
bring  us  to  Sorrento  (see  p.  269). 

A  Httle  distance  from  the  coast  is 

Agerola  (3954  Inhab.),  picturesquely 
built  on  a  small  plateau  below  the 
E.  slopes  of  the  Monte  S.  Angelo ;  a 
verjr  cold  place  in  winter,  and  with  a 
Swiss  air  about  it.  It  has  5  dependent 
hamlets  scattered  over  the  mountains. 
On  the  N.E.  is  Canvpora^  in  whose 
churches  are  some  pictures  by  Andrea 
Malinconico,  and  by  Michele  Regolia, 
N.  of  Agerola  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Castel  di  Pino,  supposed  to  have  been 
foimded  in  the  10th  cent,  by  Mastolo 
I.,  Doge  of  Amalfi.  The  wolf  is  still 
common  among  the  high  mountains  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Agerola  lies  in  one 
of  the  direct  paths  between  Amalfi  and 
Castellammare,  which  latter  place  is  4} 
hrs.  distant  from  it,  passing  over  the  top 
of  Monte  St.  Angelo,  and  through  the 
village  of  Gragnano  (see  p.  260). 

The  towns  on  the  cottier  a  to  the  E.  of 
Amalfi  have  most  of  them  been  described 
in  the  accoimt  of  the  road  from  Vietri  to 
Amalfi.  There  are  two  others,  how- 
ever, on  the  same  side,  but  distant  from 
the  shore,  which  are  well  worth  a  visit 
— S  ala  and  Kavello. 

A  beautiful  but  fatiguing  path  leads 
from  the  Yalle  de'  Molini  in  lj|  to  2 
hrs.  to 

Scala  (1380  Inhab.),  situated  on 
the  E.  slopes  of  the  precipitous  hill 
which  divides  the  gorge  of  Atrani  from 
that  of  Amalfi.    It  commands  the  ra- 

18,  Itahf.'] 


vine  of  the  Dragone,  and  is  backed  hj 
the  lofty  ridge  of  Monte  Cerreto.  It 
was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls  which 
are  said  to  have  had  100  towers,  and  to 
have  included  within  them  no  less  than 
130  churches;  a  statement  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  credit,  if  we  were 
not  assured  by  an  ancient  tradition  that 
the  present  suburbs  of  Pontone  and 
Minuto  stood  within  the  circuit  of  the 
walls.  In  1113  Scala  was  sacked  by 
the  Pisans,  and  two  years  later,  when 
Amalfi  surrendered  without  striking  a 
blow,  Scala  offered  resistance  to  the 
invaders ;  but  the  superior  force  of  the 
Fisans  enabled  them  to  caivy  the  place 
by  storm,  and  to  pillage  the  city  and 
its  suburb  of  Scaletta.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  G«:^rdo,  the  first  prior  of 
the  order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem.  The  bishopric  of  Scala, 
instituted  in  987,  was  united  in  1603  to 
that  of  Ravello.  The  Ch.  of  the  Vet- 
covado  has  a  crypt,  containing  a  cruci- 
fix of  local  celebrity  for  its  miraculous 
powers,  and  two  tombs  of  some  inte- 
rest; the  first  of  Simonetta  Sannella, 
with  the  date  of  1348 ;  the  other  of 
Marinella  Bufolo,  the  wife  of  Antonio 
Coppola,  who  died  about  1400;  it  is 
of  fine  stucco,  and  has  been  richly  co- 
loured. The  picture  of  the  Assump- 
tion is  attributed  to  Marco  da  Siena, 
In  the  sacristy  is  preserved  the  bishop's 
mitre,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  gold- 
smith's work  of  the  13th  cent. ;  it  was 
? resented  to  the  citizens  by  CharlcA 
.,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
services  during  the  African  expedition 
of  St.  Louis  against  the  Moors.  The 
ch.  of  S,  Pietro  a  Cattagna  contains  a 
very  curious  sepulchral  slab  of  the  14th 
cent.,  on  which  are  the  effigies  of  14 
members  of  the  Trara  fami^.  They 
are  in  monastic  habiliments,  with  their 
hands  crossed.  The  little  village  of 
Pontoney  which,  with  its  massive  ruins, 
forms  so  conspicuous  an  object  from  the 
sea,  was  called  Scaletta  in  the  middle 
ages,  when  it  was  a  suburb  of  Scala. 
Its  basiUca,  dedicated  to  S.  Eustachius, 
erected  in  the  10th  cent.,  was  fortified  hv 
walls  and  towers,  the  ruins  of  vh^cw 
remain  to  9,\fu^  i^  T&AJ^gD^^is&sA  ^>^^ 
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pUn.  In  th«  p«Tein«nt  of  the  ch.  of  S. 
(hfftnnm  u  a  itUb,  lx»rinflf  th«  eflSgr  of 
FiJif/po  Hf/tna,  oii*  of  the  couxMftJlor*  of 
JfmtiUM  l.f  iu  thf:  co<sttj rn«  of  ft  c»raJicrr, 
with  hui  'iogn  at  hU  fo^  and  the  date 
134^,  On  the  riflfi/'  of  the  mountain 
behind  Hr«Ia  iji  the  ruinerl  hermitage 
//f  A(.  Maria  d^  Monti,  frw^uCTitly 
rWiUst}  f//r  the  riew  whi/;h  it  vtmnuijubi. 
Hvi¥H:tm  thi*  herrnitajje  and  the  vil- 
Ja((e  //f  fyltinv,  f>n  the  plateau  of  the 
Tnountainjiy  in  a  d/9f;p  natural  fnilf, ';al]erl 
the  Mtttfontf;  it  ii  uUiut  25  ft.  in  dia- 
uu^^iff  and  the  waf*rr  at  the  b^^ttoin 
14  hM  Uf  o/tutmuui'M.i4:  with  a  spring 
at  f^Usllamrnare. 

One  of  the  trioHt  aitrarHive  jK^iiit-i  in 
the  iieinh\Hnir\uftf*l  of  Amalfi  is 

Jta/uello  (\Hiy4  Jnhah.),  which  may  be 
rua^^hed  in  1^  lir.  iJonkey,  2  fr. ;  por- 
tantina,  5  fr.  It  in  Y^K^utifully  hituaterl 
nearly  onpOHite  Scala,  on  the  E.  HirJc  of 
tho  ravine  of  the  Dragone,  and  Hur- 
n;und(^J  bv  vineyards  and  gardenM.  It 
IN  Haid  U)  have  U'j'u  fouruh^l  in  the  0th 
cent.,  by  w^nie  of  tlio  patrician  fiinii- 
lieN  of  Amtilfl,  who  Hcparatcd  tlicm- 
HelveH  from  tlie  Kf;|)ubli(;.  in  the 
1 1th  eimt.  tliey  pla/M;d  t)i(;inMelv(;H  under 
the  proUx'tion  of  jiohcrt  Guii»card, 
wh(MM)  won  JU^ger  rewarded  their  at- 
in<;hm(nit  U*  the  Nonnan  cause  by 
inducing  J*opc  Victor  Tfl.  to  erect 
the  town  into  a  biHhoj)ric  in  1086. 
At  that  time  it  wom  Hurroundod  by 
wuIIh,  which  included  within  their  cir- 
cuit n  large  popuhilion,  13  cliurchcH,  4 
)iif)nfiHt4tri<*H,  find  ntimerouM  polaceu  and 
puhlie  buihlingH.  'Vhv,  town  ih  filled  with 
frngmiMitH  of  rtiiuH,  find  many  of  the 
itioderii  IiouHCH  are  built  with  the  rc- 
inairiH  of  mirdiieval  edificcH. 

The  (y\if./tt(h'(iff  dedicated  to  S. Pan- 
laltto^  wan  foundtid  in  the  lltli  cent, 
by  Niecol^  Hufolo,  i)uko  of  Sora  and 
grand  adiuirul  under  Count  Roger  of 
Hieily.  The  bronze  doora,  with  their 
51  compartuKMitM  of  sculptures  repro- 
Hentiiig  snered  subjects,  were  (?ro(!t('d, 
UN  1.h«»  iiiHcripMon  tells  us,  by  Sergio 
MuscHolii  find  liis  wife  Sigclgiiita  in 
117y.  Ill  the  delicacy  of  th<'ir  work- 
^naniihij),  and  in  the  taste  and  variety 
'  tlwir  docoratioriM,  thoy  am  most  in- 


tenxtme  examples  of  art  in  the  12tli 
cent.,  tf.eT  were  probably  executed 
by  iJirvtontUf  of  Trani,  and  aie  similar 
to  thoa«  L'.  the  cathedrals  of  that 
town,  and  of  Monreale  near  Palermo. 
The  marble  p>ulpit,  or  Gospel  ambo^ 
inlaid  with  mosaics,  is  supported  by 
feix  spiral  columns  resting  on  the  bacKs 
of  lions;  in  front  of  it  is  a  small 
pi'lhir  with  an  eagle  and  the  inscrip- 
tion In  principio  erat  Verhwm.  The 
«!t<^rps  bv  which  it  is  entered  are  en- 
'•lo-ed  in  a  marble  case,  coTered  with 
mosaics.  A  Latin  inscription  in  Leo- 
nine verses  records  the  construction  of 
this  am  bo  in  1272,  at  the  cost  of 
Xiccol6  Kufolo,  a  descendant  of  the 
grand  admiral :  the  artist,  as  we  read 
in  another  inscription,  was  Nicholas,  the 
son  of  Bartolommeus  of  Foggia.  The 
li^pistle  amfjOf  on  the  opposite  side,  with 
niobaics  of  an  early  Christian  period,  re- 
presenting on  one  hide  Jonah  swallowed 
by  the  whale,  and  on  the  other  his  being 
ejected,  bears  the  name  of  Costantino 
Bogadeo,  the  2nd  bishop  of  BayeUo, 
about  the  year  1130.  The  bishop's  chair 
is  approached  by  mosaic  steps,  which 
formed  part  of  the  high  altar.  A  few 
sepulchral  slabs  bear  the  names  of 
Bufolo,  d'AfHitto,  Castaldo,  Sogadeo, 
and  other  families  of  the  district.  There 
is  a  curious  inscription  fixing  the 
amount  to  bo  paid  to  any  one  who  had 
redeemed  from  slavery  a  citizen  of  Bo- 
vello,  pointing  to  the  frequent  incur- 
sions of  the  Barbary  pirates  on  this 
coast.  The  chapel  of  S.  Pantaleone 
contains  a  picture  of  the  school  of 
Domenichino,  representing  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  the  saint.  In  this  chapel 
is  preserved  a  phial  of  the  blood  of  wie 
j)atron  saint,  which  is  believed  to  liquefy 
on  the  anniversaiT  of  his  martyrdom, 
like  that  of  St.  Januorius  at  Naples. 
In  this  cathedral  Adrian  IV.,  Nicholas 
Brettkspearo  of  St.  Albans,  celebrated 
high  mass  in  1156,  in  the  presence  of 
GOO  nobles  of  Kavollo,  36  of  whom 
were  Knights  of  St.  John. 

Near  the  cathedral  is  the  Palazzo 
Rufoloy  in  former  times  the  most  mag- 
nificont  residence  on  this  coast.  It  is 
of  imposing    size,  with  a  cloister  of 
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BeiM/cemc  ahshes,  iil  two  stories,  and 
flanked  by  two  massive  square  towers ; 
this  palace  was  built  by  the  Eufolo 
famHj  about  the  middle  of  the  12th 
cent.,    and   was  inhabited  at  various 

?eriods  by  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  Charles 
I.,  and  Robert  the  Wise.  It  is 
now  the  property  of  an  English- 
man, Mr.  Francis  Nevile  Beid.  The 
terrace  in  front  of  the  building  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view  over  the  bay 
of  Salerno  (small  fee  to  gardener).  The 
doorway  of  the  ancient  Palazzo  degli 
AfSitti,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  tne 
village,  and  the  interior  of  the  ch.  of 
San  Giovanni  opposite,  in  which  there 
is  a  good  Gospel  ambo  resting  on  4 
columns,  richly  inlaid  with  mosaics, 
representing  Jonah  swallowed  by  the 
whale,  are  worthy  of  notice. 

Por  routes  to  Sorrento,  see  p.  269  j 
and  to  Castellammare,  p.  260. 

d.  Salebno. 

Salerno  can  be  reached  from  Amalfi 
by  sea  or  land.  Boat  with  4  oars 
10  frs.,  m  from  2  to  3  hrs.  The 
traveller  who  has  no  time  to  explore 
the  neighbourhood  of  Amalfi,  may 
visit  Atrani  as  he  passes,  and  from 
there  ascend  to  Bavello,  and  rejoin  the 
boat  at  Minori.  This  ddtour  would 
detain  the  boat  about  8  hrs.  Carriages, 
2  horses,  9  frs. ;   1  horse,  6  frs. 

The  road  as  far  as  Vietri  is  the  same 
as  that  by  which  we  approached  Amalfi 
(p.  282).  From  Yietri  a  cab  (2  fr.) 
may  be  taken  at  once  to  (J  hr.)  Salerno, 
and  so  save  the  trouble  of  reaching  the 
hotel  from  the  rly.  stat.  at  Salerno,  as 
the  VUtoria  is  some  distance  off".  The 
road  descends,  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  the  sea.  The  rly.  (from  Naples, 
34  m. ;  5  trains  daily,  in  2}  hrs.)  is 
carried  through  the  rocks  above. 

Salerno  Stat.  (27,759  Inhab.)  ;  cab 
from  rly.  into  the  town,  2  horses,  1  fr. 
Inna : — £[.  Vittoria,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  town  from  Vietri  j  large,  clean,  and 
comfortable,  in  an  airy  situation,  with 
garden  commanding  fine  views  of  the 
coast  towards  AmaJfi;  sea-baths  close 
by. — S.  d^ AngUterre^  on  the  Marina, 
or  Corso  Garibaldi;    also  clean  and 


comfortable.  Pension  in  both  thesd 
hotels  according  to  agreement,  which 
should  be  made  shortly  beforehand^ 
— Locanda  del  Sole,  in  the  town,  on  the 
seaside ;  second  class.  There  are  several 
caf^s  and  restaurants — JEuropa,  Roma 
— on  the  quay* 

The  town  of  Salerno  is  beautifully 
situated  at  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  gulf  to  which  it  gives  name, 
partly  on  the  slopes  of  a  spur  of 
the  Apennines  which  protect  it  on 
the  N.  and  £.,  and  partly  on  the 
fertile  plain  which  forms  the  curve  of 
the  gulf.  It  is  an  archiepiscopal  city, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Prind' 
pato  Citeriore,  and  the  residence  of  a 
large  number  of  the  gentry  of  the  wo- 
vince.  There  is  a  good  theatre.  The 
traveller  who  happens  to  visit  it  during 
the  September  fair  will  see  a  great  dis- 
play of  cattle  and  a  singular  collection 
of  costumes. 

Salerno  became  a  Koman  colony 
under  the  empire,  and  was  celebrated 
by  the  Latin  poets  for  the  beauty  of  its 
situation.  In  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages,  it  occupies  a  prominent  place  as 
the  only  port  which  the  princes  of  Be- 
nevento  possessed,  and  which  they  often 
made  their  permanent  residence. 

After  the  break-up  of  the  Duchy  of 
Benevento,  Salerno  had  its  Lombard 
princes  down  to  the  middle  of  the  11th 
cent.,  when,  after  a  siege  of  8  months, 
it  was  captured  by  Robert  Guiscard, 
who  was  wounded  in  the  breast  during 
the  attack.  From  this  period  it  be- 
came one  of  the  seats  of  the  Norman 
rulers  in  S.  Italy,  The  Parliament 
of  Barons,  by  wnich  "Roger  was  de- 
clared King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  was 
held  within  its  walls  in  1130.  In  1193* 
during  the  long  war  between  Tan- 
cred  and  Henry  VI.,  Henry  had  left 
the  empress  Constance,  the  daughter  of 
King  Boger,  at  Salerno,  while  he  re- 
turned to  Germany ;  but  Tancred,  in 
his  absence,  gained  so  many  advantages 
over  the  forces  left  behind,  that  the 
people  of  Salerno,  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  the  king,  delivered  the  em.- 
press  into  his  laMi^'^.    'Y.'kiv«sc«^  ''w^^ 
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with  all  hoaonn  to  GemuoiT ;  but  the 
Ktni^tr'/rf  whik;  iippreciating'thu  set  of 
i)tt!  kiiif^f  pusi'ui}uid  the  SaIhtuUiu  iar 
ihidr  f/retk;h  of  (kith  hj  nzing  their 
dtjr  t/^  th«  iprfjixtid.  The  princes  of  the 
}tfjwt4:  fjf  Huabiii  reKt</red  tlie  tovrn  in 
t>«j  follz/wing  cent.  It  wa*  tJje  birth- 
|;hi/9e  of  John  ^^/f  Procida, 

TYje  &rne  of  .Salerno  in  the  middle 
af^en  ira«  f'/underi  diie6j  by  tlie  Softool 
of  MfAitniM  to  «rhi/;h  it  gare  its  name. 
iMranrh  '»JU  it  t)i«  ^on#  Medieina, 
and  Sf .  'nj/^man  A/juinaa  mentions  it  as 
ktanding  as  nre-eminent  in  medicine  as 
J'aris  was  in  science,  or  Bologna  in 
law ; — ParinU  in  scieniiU,  Halemum  in 
medi/rinat  Ifammia  in  leffihu*,  Aureli- 
auum  in  auclorilnu  flaruerunt.  "The 
treasures  of  Grecian  medicine,"  says 
Gibbon,  "lia^i  Ijcen  communicated  to 
tlic  Arabian  colonies  of  Africa,  Sjiain, 
and  Sicily;  and  in  the  intercourse  of 

IMmcc  and  war,  a  spark  of  knowledge 
uui  b<;«;n  kindled  and  cherished  at 
Halcnio,  an  illustrious  city  in  which  tlie 
mtm  were  hrniest  and  the  women 
lieaiitiful.*'  The  maxims  of  the  Scliool 
of  Salerno  W(;rc;  abridged  in  a  string  of 
aphorisms  in  Lcf^nine  verses  in  1110, 
and  dfxlicatcd  to  Bobcrt,  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  visited 
Sttlenio  for  the  cure  of  a  wound 
ref!eivi;d  in  tlie  Ifoly  Land;  Robert 
is  here  designated  as  Sex  Anglorum. 
lUAmri  being  absent  on  the  death  of 
Kufus,  Henry  I.  usurped  the  Crown  of 
England.  A»  a  specimen  of  this  work 
wo  give  the  following  eulogium  of  the 
virtues  of  sage  tea ; — 

(!ur  iiiuriatur  homo,  cui  lalvia  creicit  in  horto? 
Cotitm  villi  morUff  noii  est  medicamen  in  hortis? 
HaIvIa  Milvatrix,  luitunc  conciliatrix, 
HtilvlA  cum  ruta  fociuiit  tibi  pocula  tuts. 

It  must  not,  liowover,  be  supposed 
thai  the  Salemitan  doctors  confined  their 
prescriptions  to  these  preparations  of 
siinples,  or  that  thoir  remedies  were 
always  of  the  same  sort.  The  following 
is  of  a  totally  different  oharaotor,  and 
was  no  doubt  more  frequently  fol- 
"  wed  I — 


WSSf 


ams  tJbl  noooat  potatlo  vinl, 

fiuuie  bihM  It/iTmn,  ot  Aierit  medioina. 


The  school  attained  iu  greatot  ede» 
brity  in  the  12th  oent.  'So  penon  vaa 
allowed  to  practise  mwHrinr  in  the 
kingdom  who  had  not  been  exanuned 
by  this  college.  Proofs  of  legitimacT, 
and  of  having  studied  medicine  lor 
seven  years,  were  required  from  the  can*- 
didate«. 

The  old  city  is  irregolariy  and  badly 
built,  and  its  narrow  and  dirty  stieeta 
were  inconvenient  until  the  oonstmo- 
tion  of  the  Marina,  now  called  the  Corso 
di  Garibaldi,  which  is  1  m.  long,  and 
affords  a  beautiful  walk.  On  it  is  the 
Prefecture,  and  a  statue  raised  to  Pisa- 
cane,  a  revolutionary  leader  of  the 
"  Cagliari  "  steamer  notoriety  in  1857, 
who  was  executed  at  SaprL 

The  harbour,  which  was  begun  in 
1260  by  llanfred,  and  completed  in 
1318  by  King  Bobert,  is  now  almost 
filled  up  with  sand.  A  new  one  is 
being  constructed. 

The  lofty  hill  which  rises  immediatdy 
above  the  city  is  crowned  by  the  ex- 
tensive ruins  of  the  Citadel,  before 
which  Bobert  Guiscard  received  his 
wound.  The  reader  of  Boccaccio  will 
recollect  that  it  was  also  the  aoene  of 
the  secret  nuptials  and  tragical  death  of 
Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  the  one  the 
daughter  and  the  other  the  page  of 
Tancred.  It  requires  an  homrs  cUmb 
to  reach  it,  and,  except  for  the  view,  it 
hardly  repays  the  fatigue. 

Some  of  the  public  buildings  are 
remarkable  for  their  architecture. 
Turning  to  the  1.  by  the  Prefecture,  a 
narrow  street  leads  to 

IVie  Cathedral,  the  only  building 
which  remains  to  mark  the  import- 
ance of  Salerno  in  the  middle  ages; 
but  it  has  been  so  much  altered  that 
its  original  and  characteristic  archi- 
tecture has  been  destroyed.  It  was 
founded  and  dedicated  to  St.  Matthew 
in  1084,  by  Bobert  Guiscard,  who  plun- 
dered Pffistum  of  its  marble  and  sculp- 
tures to  embellish  it.  The  quadrangle 
or  atrium  in  front  is  surrounded  by  a 
portico  of  ancient  columns,  part  of  the 
spoils  of  PfiBstum,  of  different  marbles, 
but  chiefly  of  the  Boman  period.    In 
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the  centre  formerly  stood  the  huge  gra- 
nite basin,  now  in  the  Villa  Kazionale  at 
Naples.     Bound  the  sides  of  this  fore- 
court are  14  ancient  sarcophagi,  con- 
verted by  the  Normans  and  their  suc- 
cessors into  Christian  sepulchres.    The 
bronze  doors,  with  crosses  and  figures 
of  6  of  the  apostles,  originally  inlaid  in 
t  eUver,  were  executed  at  Constantinople, 
and  giyen  to  the  ch.  by  Landolfo  Bu- 
tromUe  and   his  wife  in  1099.      The 
interior,  modernised  and  whitewashed, 
is  more  remarkable  for  its  Crypt  and 
its  historical  tombs  than  for  its  archi- 
tecture.    Over  the   principal   door  is 
a  large  mosaic  of  St.  Matthew.    The 
two  pulpits,  and  that  in  the  choir  in 
front  of  the  Archbishop's  throne,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  executed  by  order 
of  John  of  Procida,  are  fine  examples 
of   the  rich  mosaic  work   which  was 
introduced  into  Italy  by  G-reek  artists. 
The  two  grand   ambones   are  placed 
in  the  nave,  before  the  choir,  which 
here  has  retained  its  original  position 
in   &ont   of   the   high   Star.     Stairs 
opening  out  of  the  dioir,  finely  deco- 
rated in  mosaic,  lead  to  each  pulpit. 
In  front  of  the  larger  one  on  rt.  is 
a  fine  Paschal  candelabrum,  also  in 
mosaic,    the   ambo   itself  being  sup- 
ported on  12  granite  columns,  whilst 
the  opposite  one  rests  on  4  of  the  very 
rare    black   porphyry   called    Porfido 
Nero-Bianco.      The  raised  space  be- 
tween the  choir  and  high  altar  is  paved 
in  Opus  Alexandrinum,  and  has  two 
splendid    colmnns    of   Verde   Antico 
marble,  supporting  candelabras ;  they 
were  brought  from  Psestum.     In  the 
1.  aisle  is  the  Tomh^  by  Bambaccio  di 
Pipemo,  of  Marga/ret  of  Ar^ou,  Queen 
of  Charles  Durazzo,   and   mother  of 
King  Ladislaus  and  Johanna  II.  (died 
1412).      She    is    represented   beneath 
a  canopy  on  her  urn,   supported  by 
allegorical  figures,  whilst  upon  a  bas- 
relief  in  front  she  is  seen  enthroned 
between  ladies  of  her  Court  and  her 
children.     In  a  chapel  on  the  rt.  is  the 
Tomb  of    Gregory  VII.,  Hildehrand, 
who  died  here  in  1085,  the  guest  of 
Bobert    Guiscard,  who  survived  him 
only  two    months.    The    last    words 


of  that  celebrated  Pope  commemorate 
liis  persecution  by  the  Emperor  Henry 
IV. :  Dilexi  JusHtiam  et  odivi  ini- 
quitatem;  propterea  morior  in  exi- 
lio.  His  tomb  was  restored  in  1578 
by  Archbishop  Colonna,  as  stated  on 
an  inscription  in  the  1.  transept:  on 
opening  the  vault,  the  body  is  said 
to  have  been  found  perfect,  and  still 
clothed  in  its  pontifical  robes.  The 
chapel  at  the  extremity  of  the  rt.- 
hand  transept,  in  which  the  remains 
of  the  pontiff  are  placed  beneath  the 
altar,  belonged  to  the  family  of  Gio- 
vanni da  Procida,  and  its  vaulted  roof 
has  a  fine  mosaic  in  the  Byzantine 
style,  said  to  have  been  designed  by 
John  himself.  The  statue  on  the  altar 
of  Gregory  VII.  is  long  posterior  to 
his  time.  There  are  8  Pagan  sarco- 
phagi, forming  tombs  of  bishops, 
with  very  singular  ornaments  for  a 
religious  edifice.  One  of  them  re- 
presents the  Triumphs  of  Bacchus 
and  Aiiadne,  another  a  scene  of  the 
Vintage ;  the  third  forms  the  base  of  the 
monument  of  an  Archbishop  Caraffa, 
in  the  rt.  transept,  of  the  17th  cent. 

In  the  chapel  or  inner  room  of  the 
Sacristy  the  altar  is  ornamented  by  a 
very  interesting  work  of  art,  a  Palla^ 
or  front,  composed  of  54  subjects, 
sculptured  in  ivory,  28  of  which  repre- 
sent histories  of  the  Old,  the  others  of 
the  New,  Testament.  They  were  ori- 
ginally most  probably  bound  together 
with  silver,  which  has  disappeared. 
They  commence  with  the  Creation  and 
Separation  of  Light  and  Darkness.  As 
works  of  art  they  are  of  no  great  merit, 
being  rude  in  design  and  execution. 
They  may  have  been  brought  from  the 
East. 

A  flight  of  steps  out  of  the  rt.  aisle, 
on  the  wall  of  which  is  a  curious 
ancient  btis-rehef  of  a  vessel,  its  mast 
struck,  whilst  two  men  are  unloading 
bales  from  it,  leads  to  the  Crypt,  a 
ch.  in  itself^  profusely  decorated  with 
coloured  marbles,  in  the  style  of 
Florentine  mosaic.  It  dates,  accord- 
ing to    the  inscription    on  its  walls, 

from    A.D.    CIOIOCXVI.      In   tk^  <5KC&t^ 

stands    t\i©    «\V,«c   ol    ^\.»  -^^sWOs^k^x 
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with  a  bnmie  ttotne  of  the  Saint  upon  [ 
it;  whilst  in  the  ConfeMion  heneath 
are  prwerred  his  remaina,  said  to  have 
bewn  brought  here  from  the  East  in  930. 
The  altar  and  chapel  were  erected  by 
Domenico  Fontana.  In  nichea  round 
this  anbterranean  ch.  are  busta  of  Bps. 
of  Salerno,  who  had  been  recognized 
as  saints  by  the  Church.  There  is  a 
great  festival  held  in  the  town  on  St. 
Matthew's  daj,  21  Sept. 

The  Campanile  or  Bell-tower,  en- 
tirclj  detached  from  the  cathedral, 
has  its  two  lower  stories  alone  pre- 
serred  of  the  original  edifice,  which 
dates  from  the  reign  of  King  Roger 
(1130).  They  are  formed  of  square 
blocks  of  trarertine,  haying  marble 
and  granite  columns  at  the  angles.  The 
two  upper  tiers  and  the  lantern  in 
brick  are  of  more  recent  date. 

In  the  Archbishop's  Palace  adjoining 
the  Cathedral  is  a  curious  inscription 
under  the  gateway,  in  honour  of  a  cer- 
tain T.  Tettienus,  who  gave  a  large 
towards  decorating  an  .^!demPomponis. 

In .  the  suppressed  convent  of  S. 
Domenico  is  a  picturesque  Gothic 
cloister,  whence  there  is  a  good  view 
of  the  town  and  castle. 

There  are  several  other  churches, 
but  they  contain  nothing  worthy  of 
notice.  Near  the  Cathedral  is  the 
Largo  dei  Tribunali,  where  are  the 
Law  Courts,  and  the  College,  which 
has  a  fair  Public  Library. 

From  Salerno  excursions  can  be 
made  to  Psestum,  Amalfi,  and  Sorren- 
to. The  routes  by  which  the  two 
latter  places  can  be  reached  have  been 
descrioed  already.  An  excursion  of  20 
m.  can  also  be  made  to  Avellino  (Exc. 
v.),  and  tlienco  either  return  to  Naples 
by  Nola,  or  proceed  to  Benevento  by 
Montosarohio  (Exc.  YI.).  Naples  can 
also  be  reached  from  Salerno  by  car- 
riage to  Sansoverino,  and  thence  by  rly. 
w(iNola(Exc.  v.). 

e.  Salebno  to  P^stttm. 

Tlioro  are  various  ways  of  making  the 

excursion  from  Salerno  to  Psestum :  1. 

By  carriage,  the  whole  way  in  4  hrs. ;  3 

^^^TBes,  25  to  SO  frs,  with  a  buonamfmo. 


2.  By  train  to  Battzpa^A  in  i  hr^  and 
thence  by  carriage  to  Pcstam  in  2  his. ; 
a  i^arriage  must  be  sent  from  Salemo  to 
meet  tl^  travdler  at  Battipoglia^  3. 
By  train  to  Eboli  in  1  hr.,  and  thence  by- 
carriage  to  Psstum  in  2  hrs. ;  3  horses, 
15  frs.,  perhaps  the  best  way  now  that 
there  is  a  decent  Imm  outside  EbolL 
4.  By  boat  the  whole  way  from  Salerno,  # 
20  to  25  frs. ;  not  to  be  recommended. 
except  in  very  fine  weather;  and  the 
landing-place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salso 
is  l^  m.  frt)m  the  ruins  at  Psstum. 
All  directions  for  making  the  excursion 
from  Naples  have  been  already  given 
Q).  276). 

Before  leaving  Salerno  Jngnirics 
should  be  made  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
road ;  and  an  escort,  if  necessary,  ap- 
plied for ;  the  escort  will  cost  frmn  20 
to  30  frs.  Provisions  should  be  taken, 
as  the  osteria  at  Psestum  is  a  very  poor 
one,  and  the  water  bad,  but  exceUent 
wine.  In  the  summer  months  malaria 
is  very  prevalent  in  the  district.  The 
excursion  will  take  from  6  to  8  hrs., 
and  can  be  prolonged  beyond  Paestum, 
along  the  Lucanian  coast  (see  p.  299). 

The  distance  from  Salerno  to  Psestum 
is  24  m.  The  road  follows  the  Cala- 
brian  post  route  (Kte.  155),  almost  in 
the  same  line  with  the  rly.  to 

12}  m.  Battipaglia  Stat.,  a  village  on 
the  Tusciano,  where  the  branch  rcAd  to 
Pfiestum  diverges  on  the  rt.  The  route 
now  lies  across  the  plain  between  tiie 
Tusciano  and  the  Sele,  This  river,  the 
SilaruSf  crossed  by  a  handsome  new 
bridge,  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times 
for  its  calcareous  incrustations : 

Nunc  Silarus  qiios  nntrit  aqois,  quo   goi^te 

tradnnt 
Dnriticm  lapidmn  mersis  inolescere  ramis. 

SiL.  Ital.  vm.  682. 

In  fiumine  Silaro  ultra  Sarrentom,  non  vir- 
galta  modo  immersa,  veram  et  folia  lapidescnnt. 
— PurafT. 

On  the  plain  between  this  river  and 
Pfiestum  Crassus  defeated  the  army  of 
Spartacus.  Near  its  banks  in  the  15th 
cent,  a  battle  was  fought  between  the 
rebellious  Barons  and  the  troops  of 
Ferdinand  I.  when  the  latter  were  de- 
1  feated.   N.  of  the  junction  of  the  CbXqxq 
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7-  ^ppovd  TnnplB  at  pBoff. 


Or  nil  i^Oi  null,  Un  rndi.-^'K  ■"Ui  Ikt  Walb,l,vnw>  ■««•  Xi 


'Z'l^, 


irr.  ;jbti'.  ri  >i',jc  s*jrj>.. — :r.  » 


>!///«/ A//       **  .«  .  2  •'.    .■    '.-.•'.■..■.•.-•.-•v..  j^ 

IM  *  •.>».*•.>:>  eV^  'T'X.".'.  tT"*.*-.*  iTJ:  •;_«- 
f /•'/«.   ii:t*\;'A.'/..X  V,  J'»re*.  ..V.  .«  V-'. A. '. :■»:'- 

i»itrfft//*t  %!.M  J/-J6.-'.;  i'jr::.'.:.'/  i*.^-/:Jk:.\ 
A  VJfA  '1^*1  of  '/,*VA'i  ;e  ifr'yM-'*  ,'.*•.**:- 
'y»i*r|/«#jff   ovrr   t/^   wfc*t^  tra^.l,   wn.i.'ji 


'I 'I 


UN  it  Mr^nt  /;Mii<^J  |/n?vi//lie  t//   t^M:  iiz/t/JHrj 

liitti/jiiAirl/:*  i//  tin;  i'}j<i;fji/riAn>i,  and  to 
th<;  klrufe'rauM  h/  oUjcn; ;  whil«;  Uinny 
\uiVit  iiit'U:iiVtiiirt:ti  to  aci;i((n  to  it  a  uiore 
rttmoUi  oriffjn  util).  V<d  t}i<;  only  liu- 
i/ftUMl  luu'onui  w<7  have  of  ith  ori{(in 
fr«;ni  Ktral///  in,  iitat  it  wa«  foiin'i(;d  hy 
nr'olony  froni  Kytmrito,  |;rofjaMy  wlitrn 
Ihat  fiity  waH  in  itii  high'rht  proHiH^ritv, 
HiPu\Ht  miiin  that  it  waa  oriifinally 
H/fiMt  Ui  tint  uUiiPHf  vfhiitifui  it  waa 
nfUirwttrtiu  nuuovail  nion)  inland.  JtH 
foundation  nnittt  liavo  takmi  ]t\tuw  at 
hmift  jf.c.  <KK),  for  it  wtM  a  noiirinhin^ 
<!olony  when  tlio  IMior'HmuiH  foiindod 
/V//a  in  i\w  mf^ii  of  OyriiH,  about  r>4() 
U.i:.,  Nin<t()  J!(troflotuH  Htattw  that  tlu^y 
(»nnloy4'd  a  I'oMndonian  aHthn  ardiituci 
oftntiirmtv.  AfiorthddtffcatofPyrrliuH, 
ji.d.  27!<,  roHcit Ionia  Hluircd  ihn  fatu  of 
all  ihn  poHNiWHioDH  of  thn  liUcanianH, 
and  h(u'aniii  a  liouinii  luihtny  undi^r  tho 
imnut  oi  l*itiitum.  AfhcnuMiH  tollH  uh 
iJw  l\mu(lon'miit*f  iiflfr  Iho  Iodh  of 


«  -  -  -         . 

i-.-t-i'*:        --ftfr'."     •■XL    C«*S:-_=«*C  Zl.   !=>- 

vt".-*:  ;._&..'_  i-.-*.-;  :«fcl  v  Wa^*  :c^Tfr:>-i 

•>v  l;.;..-  '.i-loTy.  took  ?»fu^«r  22  ZZ^  iulj5, 

fc,'*';  *. ;.«■'.•■':  i'y-.2.'ie<i  tlfc  toiTL  of  C«p«cc£o 
AVxi.Jo-  SI-';'.*:  t'jat  tiic*  lot  eite  L&f 
."•r.'.'jbl'.'r'i  'ifr«*rtw[.  TLe  ruins  were 
,  'it^yj.j-A  u\  li/Ajtfr^  Guiscard  in  ibe 
!  JIl);  wi.t., 't/>  'X/i^fctrjct  tiMf  Catb«dnl 
of  HniiirTiO.  There  i^  a  cuftodian  ap- 
poiiit'::']  by  the  authoritieE  <l  fr.j. 

I^u;  ancient  WalU  of  the  city,  built 
of  large  mAUUba  of  trarertine,  are  still 
ere'd  thnjughout  their  entire  circom- 
fenrn'X'.  They  form  an  imsgular  pen- 
tagon,  2,'^  m.  in  circuit,  and  are  in 
many  places  12  ft.  high.  Bemains  of  8 
iowtfTh  and  4  gateways  may  be  traced ; 
the  K.  gateway  in  almost  perfect,  and 
itH  arch,  n<«r]y  50  ft,  liign,  is  entire. 
L^iK^n  it»  keytfionea  are  the  vestiges  of 
two  bas-reliefs,  representing  a  syreu 
and  a  dolphin ;  the  style  of  sculpture 
in  tluise  reliefs,  though  mucli  defaced, 
has  given  rise  to  many  conjectures 
on  their  origin.  Some  remains  of  the 
Aqunduci  from  the  neiglibouring  moun- 
taiuH  may  \Hi  seen  outside  this  gate- 
way, wit  h  K'^nie  fragments  of  the  paye- 
in(»it  of  the  streets.  From  the  con- 
struction of  tlie  walls,  and  especially 
of  tlio  gateway,  it  is  evident  that  they 
arc  much  more  recent  than  the  temples. 
In  approaching  Psstum  from  Salerno, 
tlie  area  within  its  walls  is  entered  by 
tlie  N.  gateway  (3),  outside  which  was  a 
Necropolis,  where  several  tombs  con- 
tuuiing  Greek  i^rmour  iin4  YMea  have 
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been  discovered.  One  of  the  tombs  had 
beautiful  paintings  on  the  walls,  repre- 
senting the  departure  of  warriors,  now 
in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  but  nothing 
else  was  found  in  it  but  the  head  of  a 
spear. 

The  Temples.  —  These  magnificent 
ruins  are,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Athens,  the  most  striking  existing  re- 
cords of  the  genius  and  taste  which  in- 
spired the  architects  of  Greece.  It  is 
remarkable  that  they  are  not  even  al- 
luded to  bv  any  ancient  writer,  although 
they  are  doubtless  the  most  venerable 
examples  of  classical  architecture  in 
Italy.  The  principal  and  most  ancient 
of  these  temples  is  the  central  one  of 
the  three,  known  as  the 

Temple  of  Neptune  (10).  —(Length  of 
upper  step  of  stylobate,  195  ft.  4  in. ; 
breadth,  78  ft.  10  in. ;  height  of  columns, 
including  .capitals,  28  ft.  11  in. ;  dia- 
meter of  columns  at  base,  6  ft.  10  in. ; 
number  of  fiutings,  24 ;  entablature, 
12  ft.  2  in.  Cella:  length,  90  ft.; 
breadth,  43  ft.  4  in.  Columns  of  the 
cella :  height,  including  capitals,  19  ft. 
9  in. ;  diameter  at  base,  4  ft.  8  in. ; 
number  of  flutings,  lower  range,  20; 
upper  range,  16.)  This  temple,  which 
is  coeval  with  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Grecian  emigration  to  the  South  of 
Italy,  "possesses,"  says  Mr.  Wilkins, 
''all  the  grand  characteristics  of  that 
pre-eminent  style  of  architecture.  So- 
lidity, combined  with  simplicity  and 
grace,  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
buildings.  .  .  .  Low  columns  with 
a  great  diminution  of  the  shafts,  bold 
projecting  capitals,  a  massive  entabla- 
ture, and  triglyphs  placed  at  the  angles 
of  the  zoophorus,  are  strong  presumptive 
proofs  of  its  great  antiquity  ;  the  shafts 
of  the  columns  diminish  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  base  to  the  top,  although 
at  first  sight  they  have  the  appearance  of 
swelling  in  the  middle."  This  deception 
is  caused  by  the  decay  of  the  stone  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  shafts.  The  tem- 
ple of  Neptune  was  hypsethral,  or  con- 
structed with  a  cella  open  to  the  sky ; 
not  a  single  column  is  wanting,  and  the 
entablature  and  pediments  £^  nearlv 


entire.  The  building  consists  of  two 
peristyles,  separated  by  a  wall;  the 
outer  ^ristyle  has  6  columns  in  each 
front,  and  12  in  each  flank  exclusive  of 
those  at  the  angles ;  upon  these  36 
columns  rest  an  architrave  and  frieze. 
The  stylobate  is  a  parallelogram  of  3 
steps ;  5  other  steps  gave  access  to  the 
cella,  the  floor  of  which  is  nearly  6  feet 
above  the  level  of  that  of  the  peri- 
styles. Part  of  the  wall  of  the  pro- 
naos,  in  which  the  staircase  was  in- 
serted, is  still  traceable  in  the  S.E. 
angle  of  the  cella,  which  was  separated 
into  three  divisions  by  stories  of  smaller 
columns  divided  by  a  simple  archi- 
trave ;  all  the  columns  of  the  lower 
file,  14  on  each  side,  still  remain,  and 

8  of  the  upper — 5  on  the  S.  and  3  on 
the  N.  side.  The  stone  of  wliich  the 
temple  is  constructed  is  Travertine,  a 
calcareous  deposit,  which  forms  the  sur- 
face of  the  plain:  it  is  similar  to  the 
stone  so  generally  used  at  Eome  in  the 
Coliseum,  St.  Peter's,  &c.,  and  is  full  of 
petrified  reeds  and  other  aquatic  plants. 
From  the  appearance  of  several  columns, 
the  entire  edifice  was  covered  with 
stucco,  and  painted,  by  which  the 
cavities  of  the  stone  were  concealed. 

The  Basilica  (12),  nearer  to  the  S. 
gate  and  to  the  Silarus.  (Length  of  upper 
step  of  stvlobate,  179  ft.  9  in. ;  breadth, 
80  ft. ;  height  of  columns,  including 
capitals,  21  ft. ;  diameter  at  base,  4  ft. 

9  in.;  number  of  flutings,  20.) — The 
second  temple  in  point  oT  size  and  im- 
portance is  generaUy  called  the  Basilica, 
although  it  by  no  means  corresponds 
with  the  usual  construction  of  such  an 
edifice.  It  is  pseudo-dipteral  (wanting 
the  interior  range  of  columns),  and 
differs  from  every  other  building  known, 
by  having  9  columns  in  each  front.  Mr. 
WUkins  considers  that  this  building  is 
coeval  with  the  Temple  of  Ceres ;  and 
that  both  exhibit  a  departure  from  the 
simple  style  of  ancient  architecture.  Tlu 
temple  has  a  peristyle  of  50  columns, 
having  9  in  the  fronts,  and  16  in  the 
flanks.  The  interior  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  range  of  colxssccMi^'aJK^'^*^^^ 

^  the  aides,  bi  ^\n$i\v  oidX-^  ^  t^\os&».n  *vic^. 
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«»*fer.»flt '/  ^fjt  *x-.«n««%  'jf  fe  «u*-    Of 

nuMfr.*,  ■■■isi  «*vz:;jt  isukZl  fn«=«fc3a  cif  ^ 
the  ir^ati;   itjb  ytfi^:siaLZA  zjen  »li>j 

tiMMd  tiurt  tot  f^id^A  of  icjt  VA-r-r^  I 


IImt  e»piU£ii  dzf&r  irxL  tbiOK  c^  anr 
kiy/irn  Utnpk,  boei  &  tc*  f---r=.  of  tbe 
OToV/  «i<d  th*  »wii:z  i«iv»  ii;  tie 
knrer  p«t  of  ti*  orvy^  i*  Z*c*?aulT 
COlkMMtKt^    vitn    KnIpCsAR:,    tt£.i    the 

anUt  <if  the  pirsAM  dizs5ri*h  2ijL>  the 
eoliimr*ii,  nu!  hsre  i^  »-:-  g^i  at  pror^ct- 

mid  t^te  dirixifm  'A  icjt  Ir^AzZig  ii^j 
two  fjMt4,  «re  reg»Hed  *»  MtisfMrtoTT 
t/rotkh  that  thi*  ed:fi/%  itm  timber  a 
uurilka  nor  an  atnc^m,  Im  a  t«=p]e, 
dedicated  probablT  to  tiro  diriiutks. 
Thift  edifi/%  u  also  bxdlt  of  trar^TtiE^. 

2Vmp2?  0/  Fetia  f4),soiDetiaK9  called 
the  2Vin;>£e  o^  C^««.  (Length  of  the 
upper  sftep  of  At^lobate^  Vft  ft.  10  in. ; 
brudth,  47  ft.  7  m. ;  height  of  colimuu, 
ioeluding capitals, 20 h. 4 in.;  diameter 
at  ba«e,  4  ft.  2  in. ;  number  of  flutings, 
20 ;  number  of  flutings  in  columns  of 
prr/naoff,  24 ;  fuppoaed  width  of  oella, 
25  ft.) — This  is  the  nnalleat  temple, 
•nd  the  neamt  to  the  Salerno  gate.  It 
is  hexaftt jle  peripteral ;  the  peristyle  is 
oomposd  of  34  columns,  of  which  6 
are  in  the  fronts  and  11  in  the  flanks, 
exclnsire  of  the  angles.  Of  the  enta- 
blature, the  architrare  alone  is  entire ; 
the  W.  pediment  remains,  and  part  df 
the  E.,  with  a  fragment  of  the  frieze. 
Within  the  peristyle  it  seems  to  hare 
containerl  an  open  yestibule,  a  cella, 
and  a  sanctuary.  The  shafts  of  the 
columns  of  the  peristyle  diminish  in  a 
straight  line;  tnc  intenrals  are  little 
more  than  a  diameter ;  the  mouldings 
of  the  upper  part,  and  the  triglyphs, 
with  one  exception  in  the  centre  of  the 
E.  front,  have  all  disappeared  in  con- 
sequence of  the  scaling  of  the  sandstone 
of  which  they  are  buut.  The  columns 
^^^bo  roBtihule  differ  from  those  of  the 


ZAiAa  vL  4.  Kni  a  seiaZ  prrsaTT  dL  ^hs 
Krvred, 

icdhua  itacia£    aLcciP    aacxia 
mo^zitair  T-'ivr^iSBs,  wiuoot  a 

■7  I'-"*"^  taa*  coaii 

VccabeoSsssr 


tbecr  T=jk,^esCT — i^isre  is  nocbing  like  the 
*cxzj>  fjz.  :2ae  wide  arth. .  .  .  \bA.  tims 
ar?  pitJdiied,  £j?  transauBsicB  to 
Ztrjsrx:xx3^  rcHs  of  tbe  azt  and 
TLect  ai:d  cirilisarioei  of  bigone  time^ 
a»  sublizc£  as  Homer  5  T«Re :  and  idr 
ther  stand  aznidst 
The  TTrrhe&e  waten  wash  their 
shiDTCS,  and,  blue  and  mistr  through 
the  morning  haze,  lies  the  Strii  isle  of 
Leuoosia  off  the  Poseidian  point.  3Ii- 
nerra'ft  foreland  is  athwart  the  sea; 
and,  if  Oscan  tales  are  sooth,  the  T^ 
jan  hero  landed  here  at  the  Poaeidoiiiaa 
port.' 


» 


The  Amphiiieatre,  ^-e.— Between  the 
Temples  of  Neptune  and  Testa,  theie 
are  traces  of  three  buildings:  the 
eastern  was  an  Amphitheatre  (6),  as  ila 
form  indicates ;  the  second  is  a  pile  of 
ruins,  with  a  broken  entablature,  capi- 
tals, and  pilasters,  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  Circus  or  I^leo/re.  A 
little  W.  of  the  Amphitheatre,  marked 
by  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  are 
the  ruins  of  another  edifice,  disoorered 
in  1830,  and  supposed  to  be  thoee  of 
a  Soman  building,  to  which  the  name 
of  Temple  of  Peace  (7)  has  been  giren. 

Psstum  was  celebrated  by  the  Latin 
poets  for  the  beauty  and  rragrance  of 
its  roses,  which  flowered  twice  in  the 
year:— 

Atqne  eqnidem.  extremo  ni  Jam  sub  fine  la- 

boniin 
Vela  traham,  et  terris  fest^nem  advertere 

proram; 
Fonitan  et,  pingnes  hortos  qme  cora  ooleadi 
Omaret,  canerem,  biferiqne  rosarU  FestL 

Yiaon..  Georp.  rr,  ii«. 
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Leucoglamque  petit,  tepidique  roiaria  PiesU.  Temple  erected  in  honour  of  Juno  Ar- 

Ovm.  ifttam.  XV.  708.  ^^^^y^^  j^^^  ^^  ^^^  Argonauts  :  its 

Propertius  mentions  them  in  aheaatiful  situation  is  placed  hj  Strabo  on  the  L 

passage,  as  an  instance  of  mortality  :-^  bank  of  the  river,  and  on  the  rt.  by 

triAt  .^  A     4.i   t  s.           _i  «    *t  Pliny ;  the  best  topofiraphers  coinoicte 

VIdi  ego  odoratl  vlctura rosaria  Paestl  •    -i.*'         •••            •       j  i.*^  -i.  v    a*,    i. 

Sub  matutino  cocta  Jacere  nolo.  ^  *^®  position  assigned  to  it  by  Strabo. 

Eleg.  IV.  6,  59. 

Ausonius  records  their  freshness  at  sun-  Sf*  ^^^  Litoanian  Coast. 

rise  from  personal  observation : —  mi-              •               v          a.       n  ^ 

'^  The  excursion  may  be  continued  to 

VIdi  PaBstano  gandere  rosarla  cultu  Vallo,  and  aloDg  the  Lucanian  coast, 

Exoriente  novo  roecida  L^ciferoj^  ^  but  the  country  is  not  attractive,  and 

^  *      '  contains  nothing  of  great  interest    A 

These  roses  have  disappeared;  though  public     conveyance     runs     between 

a  few  plants  may  be  found  near  the  Salerno    and   Vallo,  passing   through 

ruins  of  the  temples,  flowering  regularly  Psestum. 

in  May,  which  Mr.  Hogg  states  agree  This  road  leaves  Pssstum,  and  pro- 
best  with  the  Bosa  Borreri.    (linn.  Tr.  ceeds  inland  to  the  village  of  Prigncmo 
vol.  xii.)     The  violets  of  Psestum  were  (1590  Inhab.).    Beyond  it  is  Torchiara 
also  as  celebrated  as  its  roses.    Martial  (^^^^    Inhab.),    where    a    horse-path 
commemorates  them  in  the  same  pas-  diverges  from  the  main  road  to  Agro' 
sage  with  the  honey  of  Hybla:—  P<^^^  (*-2217  Inhab.),  a  fishing  town  pic- 
turesquely situated  in  one  of  the  inlets 
^^tl?ZjTi^!!S:?r^b!!'™'  of  the  GjOf  of  Salerno.    It  was  the 
PiBstano  violas,  et  cana  llgoatra  colono,  retreat    ot   tne    Saracens    after    tney 
Hyblieii  apibas  Corsica  mella  dabit.  were  defeated   on   the  banks  of   the 

Epigr.  Lib.  ix.  27.  Garigliano.     10  m.  S.  of   it,  beyond 

The  acasithus  grows  luxuriantly  with-  Castellabate  (4396  Inhab.),  is  the  Punta 

in  the  precincts  of  the  temples  and  $*  ,^«^<'«?»  ??   S.  promontory  of  the 

around  them.  Golf  of    Salerno,    the    Framontorium 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  ^osidium  of  the  ancients,   on   which 

ruins  of  Psestum  remained  unknown  Yf  Romans  had  several  villas.    The 

until  late  in  the  last  cent.    The  ab-  ^^^"^  .off    this    point    still    retains 

surdity  of  such  a  story  may  be  esti-  "^^'^y  ^^  ^^  °«?«  ^^  ^icosa  its  an- 

mated  by  the  fact  that  the  town  of  cient  name  X^os^  so  called  from  one 

Capa^ciof  where  t^^  bishop  and  his  ^for^'hia^rl^^SJ^Sl^^sTh  7^^^^^^^ 

dergy  resided,  looks  down  upon  the  spersed  with  vilkges,  and  clothed  with 

Temples ;  and  that  the  only  rood  aiTord-  ^^^  ^^  ^^  and^hestnut-trees. 
ing  a  communication  between  Salerno 

*?i^^®.J°™  ^f  ^^^  and  the  district  ^he  road,  after  leaving  Torchiara, 

of  the  Cilento,  always  passed  by  PfiBstum  p^^g    ^^^^   the    Monies   FetUini,   to 

and  close  to  the  ruins.  ^hgre    Spartacus  retreated    after   his 

The  best  idea  of  the  imposmg  gran-  defeat  by  Crassus,  B.C.  71,  through  the 

deurof  the  rums  will  be  gamed  from  village    of    Rolino,  and    crosses   the 

the  town  walls,  along  the  top  of  which  A  lento,  the    ancient  Heles^   called    a 

a  walk  should  be  taken,  from  the  Porta  nobilis  amnts  by  Cicero ;  it  follows  its  1. 

Justitia  (13)  or  S.  gate,  to  the  Porta  bank  for  a  short  distance,  and  passes 

Aurea  (3)  or  N.  gate,  the  one  by  which  below  Sala  di  Qioi,    Near  this  is  the 

you    enter   from  Salerno.    The  finest  Monte  delkt  Stella^  supposed  to  mark  the 

view  of  the  temples  is  obtained  from  site  of  Fetilia,  the  capital  of  Lucania : 

the  Ist  tower  of  the  wall  E.  of  the  on  the  summit  is  a  small  chapel  and 

Porta  Justitia.  some  ruins  are  still  visible.    Mercato 

Near  the  Portus  AUnirnus,  at  the  will  be  the  nearest  point  to  q&<!.^'&^ 

Tuouth  of  the  Silarus,  was  the  celebrated  from. 
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pana  in  low  Latinity,  a  name  derived 
firom  the  province  of  Campania,  in 
which  the  city  is  situated.  Nola  was 
the  birthplace  of  Giordano  BrunOy 
the  Domenican  philosopher,  who  fled 
to  England  after  he  had  become  dis- 
satbfied  with  his  own  church,  and 
afterwards  to  Helmstadt,  where  he  was 
protected  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
On  his  return  to  Italy  he  was  arrested 
at  Padua,  and  burnt  at  the  stake  at 
Borne,  in  1600,  on  the  charges  of 
heresy  and  atheism.  Merliano,  the 
sculptor,  better  known  as  Qiovanni  da 
Nola,  was  also  bom  at  Nola  in  1478. 

Near  Nola  is  Monte  Cicala^  interest- 
ing to  the  geologist  for  its  alluvial 
formations,  and  with  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  on  the  summit.  The  town  of 
dmitile  (3507  Inhab.),  1  m.  from 
Nola,  contains  5  very  early  churches, 
dating  probably  from  the  early  part  of 
the  4th  cent.,  with  crypts,  catacombs, 
chapels,  and  mediseval  inscriptions. 
Three  of  these  churches  are  hopelessly 
gone  to  decay,  but  2  are  being  restored 
by  the  Government.  In  one,  S.  Felix, 
are  the  tombs  of  SS.  Felix  and  Pauli- 
nus ;  also  a  throne  and  pulpit  of  the 
12th  cent.,  some  sculpting  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  8th  cent.,  and  paintings 
of  the  14th  cent. 

5  kil.  Pahna  Stat.  (7077  Inhab.),  a 
town  prettily  situated  on  a  hill  oppo- 
site to  Ottaiano,  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  hills  that  encircle  Vesuvius,  and 
BO  often  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
the  eruption  of  that  volcauo.  There  is 
a  large  leudal  mansion,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  wooded  hill,  on  which  are  the 
ruins  of  an  extensive  castle. 

10  kil.  Samo  Stat.  (15,382  Inhab.) 
is  crowned  by  the  picturesque  ruin 
of  its  mediseval  castle,  the  principal 
stronghold  of  Count  Francesco  Cop- 
pola, during  the  conspiracy  of  the 
barons  against  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
(1460),  and  a  favourite  subject  with 
artists.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
river  Samo,  which  gushes  from  the 
rock  on  the  N,  of  the  town  in  a  clear 
and  abundant  stream.    In  the  eh.  of 


S.  Maria  delta  Foce  is  the  tomb  of 
Walter  de  Brienne,  the  son-in-law  of 
Tancred,  who  died  a  prisoner  here  in 
1205,  from  the  wounds  received  in  his 
expedition  against  Frederick  II.  Be- 
tween Samo  and  Falma  are  the  remains 
of  the  Roman  aqueduct  which  supplied 
Naples  and  Misenum  with  the  waters 
of  the  Sabato. 

7  kil.  Codola  Stat. 
Tlirough  a  narrow  valley  to 

3  kil.  San  CHorgio  Stat. 
Through  several  tunnels  to 

6  kil.  Sanseverino  Stat.  (9840  In- 
hab., very  poor  Inn),  with  the  usual 
castle  commanding  the  surrounding 
country.  In  the  ch.  of  S.  Antonio  are 
the  tombs  of  Tommaso  da  Sanseverino, 
High  Constable  of  Naples  in  1353, 
and  other  members  of  the  Sanseverino 
family.  There  is  a  good  road  of  10  m. 
from  Sanseverino  to  Salerno,  passing 
near  Baronisi  (7668  Inhab.),  the  scene 
of  Fra  Diavolo's  death  (see  p.  31) ;  and 
Oiffone,  interesting  from  the  limestone 
rocks  around  containing  fossil  fishes  of 
the  age  of  the  English  lias  and  inferior 
oohte:  a  rly.  is  projected.  There  is 
also  a  road  of  7  or  8  m.  to  La  Cava 
and  Nocera ;  and  another  of  5  m.  to  S. 
Clemente  by  Materdomini. 

From  Sanseverino  the  rly.  ascends 
the  valley  of  the  same  to 

6  kil.  Laura  Stat.  The  farthest  point 
yet  reached  by  the  rly.  which  is  pro- 
jected to  continue  to  Avellino  and 
Benevento.  Here  a  carriage  must  be 
taken  to  Avellino,  IJ  hr.  The  road 
passes  through  the  vfdley  of  Montoro, 
with  its  villages  of  Montoro  Inferiors 
(.5315  Inhab.)  and  Swp&riore  (4698 
Inhab.),  traverses  the  hills  which  sepa- 
rate the  Samo  from  the  Sabato,  and 
descends  by  Celsi,  Contrada  (2156  In- 
hab.), and  BelUzzi,  to 

16  kil.  Avellino  (20,492  Inhab.  Inn : 
AlbergoAlt,  delle  Puglie,  Alb.  <^Italia\ 
situated  in  a  well  watered  valley.  It  is 
an  episcopal  city,  and  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Principato  Ulteriore.  There 
\  axe  aome  ^ood  h^uldings,  among  which 
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■nay  bs  Mentioned  .(he  FalaiiO  2V«rt- 
sani  and  the  Prefetitira,  The  cuatom- 
hango  -WIS  once  the  baronial  mansion 
of  the  CBTHCciolo  family,  a  brooch  of 
which  derivea  from  the  city  tlie  title  of 
prince.  ATcllino  retains  the  name,  but 
not  the  eituBtion,  □(  the  aneient  Abelli- 
fwni,  the  ruins  of  which  are  at  Airi- 
palda,  2  m.  off,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Sabato.  Considerable  plantations  of 
filbert  or  hazel  trees  exist  hereabouts, 
the  name  of  which,  in  ancient  and 
modem  times — Xux  AwUana  in  Latin, 
Avellana  iu  Italian,  Aveline  in  French 
— is  supposed  to  hare  been  denied  from 
this  locidity.  Therearebeautiful  walks 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

If  the  traveller  should  return  frDm 
Stonte  Vergine  and  Avellino  by  the 
rly.  route  just  described,  he  xqat  vary 
the  driie  to  Laora  or  SnnscTcrmo  by 
taking  another  road  which  passes 
through  Atripalda  (5726  Inhab.)  men- 
tioned above  as  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Abellinum.  There  are  still  vestigea  of 
the  citadel,  on  amphitheabfi,  bathe,  and 
on  aqueduct.  Fotloniug  tiut  rt.  bank 
of  the  Samo,  with  numerous  iron- 
foundries  and  paper-mills,  we  pass 
through  a  numerous  oIosIct  of  villages 
forming  the  commune  of  SerinO,  sup- 
posed to  have  arisen  from  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Sabalia,  near  which  were 
the  sources  of  the  Julian  Aqueduct 
which  extended  to  Naples  and  Misenuia, 
3  m.  from  Serins,  higher  up  the  side 
of  Mt.  Terminio,  is  VoUurara,  near 
which  is  the  Lake  of  Drayoni,  2  m.  in 
circuit.  At  the  8th  m.  is  Solqfra,  con- 
taining a  Ch,  with  some  paintings  by 
Ovarini,  an  artist  of  considerable  merit, 
but  scarcely  known  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  Mb  native  place.  From  Solofra 
we  reach  either  Laura  or  Sanseverino. 

The  great  Strada  della  Puglia  posses 
through  Avellino,  and  the  travellOT  may 
return  by  it  to  Naples,  either  direct 
from  Avellino  (47  m.)  or  from  Monte 
Vergine,  joining  it  at  Monl«forfe. 
Another  rood  of  43  m.  leads  from 
Avellino  along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Sa- 
bato  through  Fratolo,  Dentecane,  Hi- 
rabella,  andC)rottaminBrda(&om  any  of 
which  3  last  mentioned  places  the  Lake 


of  Amsanotus  oan  be  visited),  toArianOi 
the  Naples-Foggia  line  of  rly.  (see 
;.  146).  Another  road  leads  through 
Pratola  and  Atontefusco  to  Benevento- 
And  another  to  S,  Aneelo  de"  Lombardi 
(from  whence  also  the  Labe  of  Am- 
aanctus  can  be  visited),  and  theoce  to 
Uelfi  (see  Bte.  152). 

c.  Avellino  to  Monte  Veboikb. 
The  first  part  of  the  road  lo  Monte 

'ergine  as  ar  as  Mercogliano,  Ij  hr., 

es  along  a  carriage-road  through 
chestnut  woods  and  a  rich  fertile 
■try,  At  Mercogliano  (3040  In- 
hab.) the  carriage  mnst  be  left,  and 
horGes,  which  can  be  procured  at  the 
village,  mounted  for  the  ascent  of 
Monte  Vergine,  Ij  hr.'s  stiff  climb. 

The  Convent  of  MonU  Vergtae  lies  in 
B  Eaviae  on  the  side  of  uie  highest 
peak  of  the  mountain.  It  is  one  of 
the  three  great  mediKval  mocasterie* 
still  preserved  near  Naples.  S.  Wil- 
liam of  Vercelli,  the  confessor  of  King 
Roger,  is  said  to  have  founded  it  in 
1 1 1  y  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Cybele. 
Its  ch.  of  S.  Gnglielmo  ci    '  ' 

icnlons '  "  '     '" 

I  great 


tins,  who  is  buried  ii 

Louis  of  Taranto,  the  2nd  hngband 
of  Joanna  I.  Their  effigies,  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  14th  ceul.,  are  placed  on  a 
Roman  sarcophagus.  On  the  t.  side  of 
the  high-altar  is  the  chapel  and  tomb 
which  Manfred  had  erected  for  himself, 
and  which,  alter  his  defeat  and  death, 
were  given  by  Charles  of  Anjon  to  one 
of  his  Freni^  followers  j  an  event  re- 
corded by  a  quaint  Latm  inscription. 
The  tomb,  which  is  a  sort  of  altar 
cauopj,  has  4  columns  resting  on  lions, 
and  an  upper  story  of  small  columns, 
all  white  marble  adorned  with  mosaics. 
In  the  mouastery  there  is  s  small  col- 
lection of  ioscrip^ous  found  near  the 
spot.  At  Whitsuntide  and  on  ^e  Tth 
^pt  pilgrimages  are  made  to  the  shrins 
of  the  Madonna  ;  and  a  great  vorie^ 
of  costumes  ma;  be  seen  on  these  oc- 
caumiB.  A  path  lead&  \ii  'Cda  vixs^^. 
of  the  moQiAsiit,  'vV&f^  ^jcnoxDaa.^  im 
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extensive  view  of  the  bays  of  Naples 
and  Salerno,  and  inland  to  the  borders 
of  the  Apulian  plain.*  The  mitred  Abbot 
and  the  more  aged  monks  reside  at 
Loreto  or  the  OspiziOy  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  a  large  octagonal  building 
erected  near  Mercogliano  in  the  last 
cent,  from  the  design  of  Vanvitelli. 
Here  are  preserved  the  Archives,  which 
have  been  declared  a  branch  of  the 
Archivio  Generate  at  Naples,  and  contain 
upwards  of  18,000  parchment  rolls,  be- 
sides many  Diplomas,  300  Papal  bulls, 
and  more  than  200  MSS.  relating  to 
the  mediaeval  history  of  Italy.  The 
collection,  which  begins  with  a  diploma 
of  the  9th  cent.,  is  bound  in  several 
vols,  with  an  index.  The  oldest  Greek 
parchment,  of  which  there  are  many, 
dates  from  1179. 

As  has  been  said,  the  traveller,  instead 
of  returning  to  Naples  by  way  of  Avel- 
lino,  may  proceed  direct  by  carriage  to 
Nola  by  the  following  route. 

From  Mercogliano  a  road  leads 
into  the  high  road  of  the  Strada 
della^  Puglia,  at  Monteforte  (4200 
Inhab.),  on  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
on  which  frown  the  ruins  of  its  once 
strong  Castle,  still  a  picturesque  ob- 
ject. It  was  the  property  of  the  De 
Montfort  family,  and  for  some  time  the 
residence  of  Guy  de  Montfort,  who 
murdered  Prince  Henry  of  England 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Viterbo.  The  re- 
volution of  1820  broke  out  in  this  vil- 
lage. From  this  point  there  is  a  mag- 
nificent view  over  the  plains  of  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro.  A  long  and  steep 
descent  leads  to  Mugnano  (3178  Inhab.), 
locally  c-elebrated  for  its  shrine  of  S. 
Philomena.  Through  a  valley  covered 
in  the  upper  part  with  chestnut  forests, 
and  in  the  lower  with  vineyards  and 
filbert-trees,  the  road  descends  to  Car' 
dinalef  a  hamlet  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  with  a  miserable  osteria.  We 
next  reach  Baiano;  and  then  Avetta 
(3714  Inhab.),  a  thriving  place.  On 
the  rt.  is  the  ruined  castle  of  Avella, 
marking  the  site  of  the  Meliferce  Ahellce 
of  Virgil',  a  city  founded  by  one  of  the 
Greek  colonies  from  Chalcis,  and  of 
which  there  are  considerable  vestiges. 
It  was  among  these  remains  that  the 
JoDg  inscnpdon  in  the  Oscan  language, 


now  in  the  museum  of  the  Seminary  at 
Nola,  was  found.  Near  Avella  is  the 
Grotta  degli  Sportigliani,  a  large,  cavern 
in  the  mountain.  A  short  distance 
farther  on  we  pass  through  Gallo,  and 
turn  off  from  the  main  road  at  Cimi- 
tile  to  Nola. 


EXCURSION  VI.  —  Caserta,  S. 
Maria  di  Capua,  the  Caudine 
Forks. 

a.  Preliminary  Hints,  b.  Naples  to  Ca- 
serta, c.  S.  Maria  di  Capua,  d. 
The  Caudine  Forks. 

a.  Preliminary  Hints. 

This  excursion  will  occupy  two  days. 
If  only  Caserta  and  S.  Maria  di  Capua 
be  visited,  it  may  be  done  in  one.  The 
best  plan  for  the  whole  excursion  will 
be  to  go  to  Caacello  or  Maddaloni  by 
an  early  train  from  Naples :  there  hire 
a  carriage  and  drive  to  Arienzo  and 
Arpaia,  and  round  through  Airola  to 
S.  Agata  de'  Goti;  thus  seeing  both 
passes  that  lay  claim  to  the  title  of 
the  Caudine  Forks;  from  S.  Agata  de' 
Goti  the  station  of  Valle  di  Maddaloni, 
on  the  Naples-Foggia  line,  is  soon 
reached,  whence  the  train  can  be 
taken  to  Caserta.  Sleep  the  night  at 
Caserta,  and  the  next  day  proceed  to 
S.  Maria  di  Capua,  examine  the  ob- 
jects of  interest  there  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  return  to  Naples.  For 
convenience  sake  we  shall,  in  our 
description,  take  the  traveller  to 
Caserta  and  S.  Maria  di  Capua  direct, 
leaving  the  account  of  the  Caudine 
Forks  till  afterwards. 

There  are  two  ways  of  reaching 
Caserta:  1.  By  the  Naples-Fo^gia 
line,  through  Aversa,  6  trains  daily; 
2.  By  the  Naples-Rome  line,  through 
Cancello,  7  trains  daily.  Both  take 
about  the  same  time — 1  to  IJ  hr. 
Fares  (by  line  No.  2)— 1st  cl.,  2  fr. 
95  c. ;  2nd  cl.,  1  fr.  85  c. ;  3rd  cl.,  95  c. 
We.  shall  follow  line  No.  2,  leaving 
the  description  of  the  other  to  Bte, 
146. 
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6.  Naples  to  Cauhta. 

Leaviiig  the  Centnl  Station  at 
Naples,  die  line  reaches 

II  kil.  Caaaltiaopo  StaL,  a  slraggling 
village  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile 
C^mpanian  plain. 

4  kil.  Acemi  Stat  (13,633  lohab.), 
retains  tlie  site  as  well  as  the  name, 
but  no  remains,  of  Aserra,  an  an- 
cient town  of  Campania,  wbich  ob- 
tained the  Roman  ciuiYaa  as  early  as  332 
B.C.  It  was  plundered  and  bnrnt  b; 
Hannibalins.c.SlS.  DuringtheSocial 
war  it  was  unsaccessfullj  besieged  b; 
the  Samnite  general,  C.  Papius,  Acerra 
is  the  supposed  birthplace  of  the  Nea- 
politan Pulcinella. 

Between  these  two  stations  the  rail- 
way proceeds  by  the  side  of  the 
Aoqua  di  Carmignatin,  the  aquednct  that 
brings  the  water  from  S.  Agata  to 
Naples;  and  it  crosses  the  sluggish 
canals,  called  the  Segi  Lngni.  which 
divide  the  provinces  of  Naples  and 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  constnictea  for  the 
pnrpose  of  draining  the  Fanlano,  or 
marsh,  of  Acerra,  the  ancient  CTonius, 


Acerra  in  ancient  times  with  its  floods, 
and  during  the  middle  ages  with  its 
nnhealthy  stagnation: — 

Et  VACulB  Cladua  Don  roquui  AkttIl 

ViKQ.  Gtorg.  n.  ISS. 
Acerra,  and  espeiually  Casalnnoro,  are 
still  subject  lo  malaria,  which  is  in- 
creased by  the  flax-grounds,  where  the 
stalks  are  left  to  macerate.  The  X^agni 
are  carried  across  the  country,  and  flow 
into  the  sea  in  two  branches,  the  prin- 
cipal one  near  the  month  of  the  Vol- 
tamo,  the  other  through  the  lAgo  di 
Palria. 

7  kil.  Ccmcello  Junct.  Stat.  (1284 
Inbab.),  a  village  at  the  base  of  a 
hill  which  advances  into  the  Cam- 
paulan  plain  from  the  ridge  of  the 
Apeuaines,  and  which  is  crowned  with 
a  large  mined  castle  flanked  with 
towers.   From  here  the  railwav  to  Nolft, 


Palma,  Samo,  Sanseverino  and  Laura 
branches  off  on  the  rt  (lee  Eic.  V.). 

Here,  too,  a  carriage  may  be  hired 
for  proceedmg  through  the  Candine 
Forks. 

SWlMaeldaloai  Stat.  (18,767  Inhab.) 
is  piclaresqoely  built  round  the  base  of  a 
hin  whose  lower  peak  is  crowned  with 
the  round  towers  of  its  meditevftl  castle, 
and  the  higher  with  the  large  ch.  of 
S,  Michele.  It  contains  many  good 
bouses  and   churches.      The  i 


6  kil.  Cast»ta  Junct.  Slat  (39,451 
Inhab,  Intti!  H.  Vittoriai  S.  Vilia 
SeaU,  both  near  the  station ;  H.  Vaia  di 
Firerne,  near  the  Pal,  Keale  ;  S.  SUIIa. 
Pension  at  all  according  to  agreement). 
A  clean  and  well  built  town,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop.  Op- 
posite the  rly.  Etat.  is  the 

Palace  of  Caaerta.  (Permission  to 
visit  to  be  obtained  at  the  Palazzo 
Reale,  at  Naples,  but  may  be  hail 
sometimes  through  the  innkeeper  at 
Caserta;  atleadsnt,  1  f r.)  The  estate 
of  Caseria  was  bought  of  the  Dukes  of 
Sermoneta  by  Charles  111.,  and  the 
palace  befnun  io  1752.  The  architect 
was  Vanvitelli,  and  it  is  considered  to 
be  his  masterpiece,  and  one  of  the 
finest  palaces  in  Europe-  From  what- 
ever Bide  the  palace  is  approached,  we 
cannot  ^l  to  be  struck  with  the  singular 
elegance  and  harmonj  of  the  design.  It 
is  a  reclangnlar  building,  whose  four 
sides  nearly  fece  the  cardinal  points. 
The  length  of  the  fiont  on  the  S.  side 
is  7B0  ft.;  the  height  125  ft.;  each 
floor  has  37  windows.  It  is  in  the 
richest  style  of  Italian  architecture,  and 
built  of  travertine  from  the  quarries  of 
S.  lorio,  near  Capua.  Tiie  great  en- 
trance opens  upon  a  portico  wbich 
pierces  the  whole  depth  of  the  palace, 
and  through  which  t.\ic  ^awtaiifc  ■^s.  «tBi  ^ 
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this  portico,  -where  the  four  oonrts 
form  a  cross,  spriDss  the  grand  stair- 
case, the  walls  of  which  are  inlaid 
with  lumachella  of  Trapani.  At  the 
top  of  the  stairs  is  the  great  vestibule, 
ornamented  with  rich  marbles  and 
columns  of  Sicilian  breccia.  The  in- 
terior of  the  palace  is  more  re- 
markable for  its  architecture  than 
for  the  decorations  or  furniture  of 
the  rooms.  The  Chapel,  upon  which 
marbles,  lapis  lazuli,  and  gilding  have 
been  lavished,  conts^ns  a  Presentation 
in  the  Temple  by  Mengs,  five  pictures 
by  Seb,  Conca,  and  an  altar-piece  by 
Bonito,  The  Theatre,  decorated  with  ala- 
baster columns,  has  five  rows  of  boxes. 
The  16  Corinthian  columns  of  African 
marble  were  brought  from  the  Temple  of 
Serapis at Pozzuoli.  Thereare 40 boxes, 
besides  that  for  the  royal  family.  The 
Gardens  will  afford  more  pleasure  than 
the  uninhabited  chambers  of  the  palace. 
The  cascades  are  supplied  by  the  aque- 
duct, whose  waters,  after  passing  through 
the  grounds,  are  united  with  those  of 
Carmignano  to  supply  the  capital.  The 
cascades  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  a 
combination  of  fountains  and  statues. 
The  grand  cascade  is  made  to  represent 
the  story  of  Diana  and  Actseon.  In  the 
basins  of  some  of  these  cascades  are  kept 
several  gigantic  trout,  where  they  thrive 
well  and  are  fed  on  frogs.  The  so-called 
English  garden  on  me  E.  side  was 
made  by  Queen  Caroline  in  1782.  The 
views  from  various  parts  of  the  grounds, 
and  especially  from  the  terrace  above 
the  cascade,  are  extremely  interesting. 
In  the  1.  of  the  park  still  exists  a  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  feudal  forest  of  the 
princes  of  Caserta.  Adjoining  the  N. 
end  of  the  Gardens  is  the  Royal  Casino 
of  S.  LeuciOy  which  can  be  reached 
either  by  walking  through  the  Park,  or 
by  a  road  that  runs  outside  its  wall. 
It  is  3  m.  from  the  palace,  and  enjoys 
a  much  more  extensive  view.  The  hill 
rising  behind  it  is  covered  with  an  ilex 
forest,  abounding  in  game. 

On  the  hills  behind  the  modem  town 
to  the  N.E.  is  Caserta  Vecchia,  built 
by  the  Lombards  in  the  8th  cent. 
Some  of  the  old  walls  and    bastions 

still  remain;    and  its  old  ch.   of  8. 

JfscAae/  is  an  interesting  specimen  of 


mixed  Norman  arclutecture  of  the  12th 
cent. 

Caiazzo,  Piedimonte  d'Alife,  and 
the  range  of  the  Matese,  may  be  visited 
from  Caserta  (see  Rte.  145). 

From  Caserta  we  proceed  either 
by  road  or  rail  to 

c.  S.  Maria  di  Capua. 

7kil.  S,  Maria  di  Capua  (17,896 
Inhab.  Inn:  Albergo  di  Roma),  a 
thriving  town  standing  on  the  site  of 
ancient  Capua,  It  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  enter  into  any  account  of  the  tra- 
ditions respecting  the  origin  of  ancient 
Capua.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  it  was  founded  by  the  Etruscan 
settlers  in  Campania  under  the  name 
of  Vultumum,  and  that  it  became  known 
as  Capua  after  its  occupation  by  the 
Samnites.  Among  the  cities  of  Italy, 
Capua  was  second  to  Rome  alone ;  and 
even  after  it  had  submitted  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Romans,  its  celebrity 
extended  not  only  to  every  part  of 
Italy,  but  even  to  Greece  and  Sicily. 
But  the  pride  and  ambition  of  tiie 
Campanians,  increasing  with  these 
accessions  of  fame  and  importance, 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  held 
out  to  them  by  the  successes  of 
Hannibal,  of  being  raised  through  his 
means  to  the  first  rank  among  the 
Italian  cities.  The  details  of  the  ne- 
gotiations carried  on  between  that  great 
commander  and  the  Capuans  are  related 
at  length  in  the  23rd  book  of  Livy. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  alliance  which 
was  formed  proved  fatal  to  both  parties. 
The  Carthaginian  forces,  enervated  by 
the  pleasures  of  Capua,  could  no  longer 
obtain  the  same  brilliant  successes  which 
had  hitherto  attended  their  victorious 
career,  and  that  city  soon  saw  itself 
threatened  by  a  powerful  Roman  army 
encamped  before  its  walls.  The  siege 
was  formed  and  carried  on  with  that 
determination  which  the  desire  of  ven- 
geance inspires.  Hannibal,  baffled  in 
all  his  attempts  to  create  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  his  unfortunate  allies,  was 
compelled  to  leave  them  to  their  fate. 
Capua  was  then  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  surrendering  to  its  incensed  and,  as 
the  event  too  surely  proved,  merdless 
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ibe.  Those  Benators  who  had  not  by  a 
Tolnntaiy  death  anticipated  the  sentence 
of  the  Roman  general  fell  under  the 
axe  of  the  lictor.  The  citizens  were 
reduced  to  slavery.  Even  the  walls 
and  habitations  were  only  spared,  as 
Livy  reports,  in  order  that  the  best 
lands  of  Italy  might  not  be  destitute 
of  cultivators.  It  was  restored  to  fa- 
TOUT  by  the  Cssars,  and  in  Strabo's  time 
it  had  recovered  its  former  magnificence. 
The  last  important  increase  was  under 
Nero ;  but  we  know  from  inscriptions 
that  it  continued  to  flourish  till  a  late 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  it 
fell  under  the  repeated  attacks  and  de- 
vastations of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and 
Lombards.  Its  circumference  has  been 
estimated  at  between  5  and  6  m.,  and 
its  population  at  no  less  than  300,000 
Inhab.  The  ancient  city  had  7  gates, 
leading  to  different  parts  of  Campania. 
Of  these  the  Porta  Casilinensis  and 
Porta  Albana  were  upon  the  Appian 
Way.  The  Porta  Jovis,  mentioned  by 
Livy,  is  supposed  to  have  led  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  on  Monte  Tifata.  The 
gates  called  Cumana,  Atellana,  and 
Litemina,  led  in  the  direction  of  the 
towns  from  which  the;jr  derived  their 
names.  The  two  principal  quarters  of 
the  town  were  called  Seplasia  and  Albana, 
the  first  of  which  was  noted  as  the  abode 
of  perfumers. 

The  most  remarkable  ruin  is  the 
Amphitheatre,  on  the  north  of  the 
town,  about  }  m.  from  the  railway 
station,  1 -horse  cab  1  fr.,  admission 
}  fr.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
oldest  amphitheatre  in  Italy,  and  to  have 
served  as  a  model  for  all  the  others. 
According  to  Cicero,  it  was  capable 
of  holding  100,000  persons.  Three  of 
its  corridors  still  exist  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation  ;  and  the  remains 
of  two  more  may  also  be  seen  be- 
yond them.  These  corridors  were  en- 
tered by  a  series  of  arches,  of  which 
only  2  remain,  although  there  could 
not  have  been  less  than  80.  On  the  key- 
stone are  busts  of  deities.  The  walls  are 
composed  of  blocks  of  travertine  joined 
together  without  cement.  The  arena, 
which  has  been  cleared  out,  con- 
tains many  substructions  and  apart- 
ments, resembling  those  of  the  amphi- 


theatre at  Poszuoli,  which  enable  us  to 
form  a  better  idea  of  the  internal  ar- 
rangement of  these  kinds  of  buildings 
than  even  the  Coliseum  itself.  The 
steps  which  the  gladiators  are  supposed 
to  have  ascended,  the  place  where  they 
were  carried  out  when  killed,  the  prison, 
and  the  dens  of  the  animals  are  easily 
recognised.  The  passages  are  filled 
with  ruins  of  the  building,  forming  a 
little  museum,  among  which  are  por- 
tions of  Corinthian  columns,  and  some 
fine  fragments  of  marble  friezes,  &c., 
carved  with  bas-reliefs  of  lions,  sta^i^s, 
dogs,  and  other  animals.  Gladiatorial 
combats  were  invented  by  the  Campa- 
nians;  and  the  awning,  or  velarium^ 
employed  in  the  Roman  theatres,  was 
first  used  here.  The  best  place  for  en- 
joying a  fiill  view  of  the  building  is  the 
second  story.  After  the  city  of  Capua 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  &iracens,  in 
the  9th  cent.,  the  amphitheatre  was 
converted  into  a  citadel,  and  was  totally 
ruined  by  the  defence  of  the  Saracens 
against  Athanasius,  Bishop  of  Naples, 
by  whom  they  were  besieged. 

To  the  S.  of  the  modem  town  ex- 
isted the  ancient  Necropolis  ;  in  the  part 
bordering  on  the  rlv.  numerous  very 
beautiful  Italo-Greek  vases  have  been 
recently  dug  out.  At  a  short  distance 
are  the  remains  of  a  triumphal  arch, 
under  which  the  road  to  modern  Capua 
passes.  The  principal  ch.  contains 
many  marble  and  granite  columns  from 
Roman  buildings  *,  and  under  the  mo- 
dem Barracks  the  remains  of  a  large 
crypt  and  portico  are  still  visible. 

3  m.  from  S.  Maria,  on  the  declivity 
of  the  Monte  Tifata  (formerly  crowned 
by  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  now  by 
the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  containing 
some  old  frescos)  is  the  village  of 
S.  Angelo  in  FormiSf  with  its  interesting 
abbey  and  church  of  the  same  name. 
The  abbey  was  founded  in  1058;  but 
the  church  was  not  finished  till  1075, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Deside- 
rius,  abbot  of  the  neighbouring  mo- 
nastery of  Monte  Casino.  The  ch.  is 
chiefly  interesting  from  the  frescos  it 
contains,  painted  by  Greek  artists  at 
the  time  of  its  erection,  and  whicK 
show  that  Byiwvlvji^  ^xX.  ^^  ^^  -^ertfa.^ 
was,  if  aii^xYiiiift,  Voienfiit  \ft  ^^m-sa^.. 
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The  eh.  is  also  noteworUiT,  according 
to  Crowe  and  CaTalcaselle.  as  pre- 
senting the  earliest  example  of  the 
eomplcfte  ornamentation  of  a  ch.  with  a 
series  of  subjects  subordioate  to  one 
another,  and  illustrating  the  entire 
Sacred  Historj ;  and  also  for  containing 
the  first  known  example  of  the  Last 
Judgment  as  the  subject  of  a  picture. 
This  ft'Cico  is  orer  the  chief  entrance ; 
the  tortures  of  hell  are  represented 
wi^  ^eat  vividness.  In  the  centre 
apse  u  a  fresco  representing  Christ 
enthroned,  with  the  symbols  of  the 
Evangelists;  below  the  3  archangels 
and  the  abbot  Desiderius  with  a  model 
of  the  ch.  in  his  hand.  In  rt  side 
apse,  the  Virgin  between  2  angels,  with 
6  busts  of  female  saints  below.  Above 
the  arches  of  the  centre  aisles  are  3 
courses  of  paintings :  one  representing 
kings  and  propheU  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  sacred  scenes  of  the 
Passion,  the  third  is  whitewashed  over. 
Over  the  chief  portals  outside  is  a 
half  figure  of  the  Virgin  between  two 
angels ;  beneath,  the  half  figure  of  an 
angel.  In  the  lunettes  of  the  porch 
are  scenes  from  the  lives  of  S.  Anthony 
and  8.  Paul  the  Hermit,  partly  de- 
stroyed. 

The  Camp  of  Hannibal  may  be 
visited  from  S.  Maria:  it  is  about 
a  mile  distant  from  Sommacco,  on  a 
hill  called  Montegrime  or  Sta.  Croce ; 
a  small  level  space  on  it  still  bears 
the  name  of  the  Pavilion  or  PadU 
glione  di  Annibale,  The  view  from 
here,  over  the  Campagna,  Vesuvius, 
&c.,  is  very  fine. 

There  is  a  pleasant  drive  back  to 
Naples  thiough  S,  Tammaro,  visiting 
the  Casino  Beale  di  Carditello^  2  m. 
on  the  rt,  a  royal  farm  widi  a 
prettily  decorated  cottage,  extensive 
stabling  for  the  cattle,  and  a  wood 
forming  a  reserved  chace  of  wild 
boar.  The  farm  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  6  ni.  On  Ascension-day  it  is 
the  scene  of  a  popular  Festa, 

(2.  The  Caudine  Forks. 

We   now  proceed    to  describe   the 

Caudiue  Forks,  a  visit  to  which  may, 

as  has  beea  said,  be  combined  with  the 


present  exeursioii.  Carriages  can  be 
hired  either  at  Cancello  or  ICaddaloni. 

Starting  from  Cancello,  the  road,  the 
old  post  route  to  Benevento,  pro- 
ceeds along  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
through  the  pretty  village  of  S.  Maria 
a  Vico,  and  enters  the  valley  of 
Arpaja. 

8  m.  Arienzo  (3757  Inhab.),  one  long 
street,  surrounded  by  gardens  of  olive 
and  orange  trees.  The  ch.  and  con- 
vent of  the  Cappuccini  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  best  works  of  Carlo 
2Soccolu 

The  road  now  ascends  for  3  m.  to 
Arpaia  (1289  Inhab.),  a  poor  village 
situated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley. 
There  is  a  Roman  milestone  here  with 
the  number  XVI. :  it  is  remarkable  for 
the  inscriptions  upon  it,  on  one  side, 
of  the  11th  Consulate  of  Augustus 
(B.C.  23),  the  date  of  the  death  of  the 
young  Marcellus,  of  the  Emperors  Ju- 
lianus  (the  Apostate),  Theodorus  the 
Great,  Arcadius,  Honorius,  and  Valen- 
tinian  III.,  thus  embracing  a  period 
of  nearly  500  years,  or  all  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  hill  on  the  1.  of  the 
village,  called  Costa  Cauda,  is  covered 
with  ruins. 

Between  Arienzo  and  Arpaia  the 
road  passes  through  a  narrow  defile; 
considered  by  some  antiquaries  to 
be  the  Furculce  Caudina,  or  Caudine 
Forks,  while  others  place  them  in  the 
pass  between  Sant'  Agata  de'  Goti  and 
Ariauo,  which  we  shall  reach  presently. 
The  precise  site  of  that  locality  is  still  a 
vexata  qiuBstio  of  Italian  topography.  The 
Caudine  Forks  are  represented  by  livy 
as  a  narrow  valley,  shut  in  on  either 
side  bv  inaccessible  mountains,  and  tra- 
versed by  a  small  stream.  The  approach 
to  it  at  each  extremity  was  so  narrow 
that  a  slight  obstruction  sufficed  to  im- 
pede the  passage.  The  Roman  army  in 
their  march  m>m  Calatia  to  Luceria 
passed  through  this  defile,  having  been 
induced  to  quit  their  encampment  at 
Calatia  by  an  artifice  of  C.  Pontius,  the 
Samnite  general,  who  had  ordered  ten 
soldiers,  disguised  as  shepherds,  to 
approach  the  Roman  outposts  with 
their  flocks,  and  induce  the  army  to 
march  forward  by  the  fhlse  intelligence 
that  the  Samnites  were  engaged  in  the 
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siege  of  Luceria,  The  Komans,  on 
arriying  at  the  extremitj  of  the  pass, 
found  it  completely  closed  by  trees  and 
stones,  while  their  retreat  was  cut  off 
by  the  enemy,  who  had  in  the  mean- 
time occapied  the  heights  in  the  rear. 
Deprived  of  the  power  of  resistance,  the 
Roman  army,  after  encamping  in  the 
valley  for  some  days,  was  compelled  by 
ikmine  to  surrender  and  submit  to  the 
degradation  of  passing  under  the  yoke. 

The  principal  point  of  the  argument 
turns  npon  the  precise  position  of  Ca- 
latia.    There  were  two  towns  of  this 
name  near  Capua :  one,  CaUizzo,  being 
within  the  territory  of  Samnium,  at 
some  distance  N.  of  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Voltumo;  the  other  in  Campania, 
on  the  Appian  Way,  at  a  place  still 
called  Le  Galazze,  between  Caserta  and 
Maddaloni.    Most  of  the  Italian  anti- 
quaries, followed  by  Dr.  Cramer,  whilst 
admitting  that  Livy's  narrative  is  not 
strictly  applicable  to  the  Pass  of  Arpaia, 
still  are  of  opinion  that  the  Fwcuiee 
were  here.    They  consider    that    the 
Roman  army  was  not  encamped  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Voltumo,  for  there  is 
no  mention  of  their  passage  of  the  river. 
Assuming  that  the  Campanian  Calatia 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  Roman 
army,  the  pass  of  Arpaia  would  have 
been  their  direct  line  of  march  to  Lu- 
ceria.    In   corroboration  of  thb  view 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  valley 
between  Arienzo  and  Arpaia  is  still 
known  as  the    Valle   Caiuia,  the  hill 
near  Arpaia  Costa   Cauda,  and  that  a 
village  in  this  valley  still  bears  the  name 
of  Forchia,     It  may  also  be  added  that, 
in  a  country  like  that  which  surrounds 
Naples,    considerable     changes    must 
have  taken  place  from  natural  causes ; 
and  drainage  and  cultivation  have  pro- 
bably done  more  towards  altering  the 
aspect  of  the  country  during  that  period 
than  even  natural  convulsions. 

We  shall  consider  presently  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  S.  Agata  de' 
Goti  pass,  to  which  the  road  turns  off 
on  the  1.  shortly  after  passing  Arpaia. 
We  may,  however,  continue  a  short 
way  farther  along  the  high  road  to 

4i  m.   Montesarchio  (^66SS   Inhab.), 


occupying  the  site  of  Oaudinm,  a 
station  upon  the  Via  Appia,  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  castle,  once  a 
stronghold  of  the  Avalos  family. 
It  had  of  late  years  been  converted 
into  a  state  prison,  and  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men,  among  them  Baron 
Foerio,  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
political  struggles  of  their  country, 
were  confined  in  it.  On  the  north, 
forming  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
prospect,  is  the  lofly  range  of  Mte,  Tu" 
bamo, 

A  road  leads  on  rt.  in  12  m.  to 
Avellino,  along  the  base  of  Monte 
Vergine  (see  Exc.  V.).  The  main 
route  continues,  and  reaches  in  10  m. 
across  the  Sarretella  and  the  Sabato 
Benevento  (see  Rte.  1 46). 

Returning  to  the  cross  road  men- 
tioned above  as  leading  to  S.  Agata, 
we  reach,  among  the  hills,  the  small 
town  of   Airola    (5116    Inhab.),    and 
enter  the  pass  leading  from  it  through 
Moriano  (2987  Inhiu).)  to   S.  Agata, 
the  other  candidate  for  the  honour  of 
being  the  Caudine  Forks.   It  is  argued 
in  favour  of  this  pass,  thatit  corresponds 
exactly  with  Livy*»  description  of  the 
locality,  being  shut  in  by  high  moun- 
tains, traversed  by  the  Isclero  stream, 
and  accessible  at  both  sides  b^  narrow 
defiles.    From  Livy's  account  it  is  clear 
that  Caudium  itself  was  not  in  the  pass. 
If  the  Romans  were  in  the  Samnite 
Calatia,  the  way  through  it  to  Bene- 
ventum  would  be  much  shorter  than 
through  the  pass  of  Arpaia ;  and  even 
assuming  that  they  were  in  the  Cam- 
panian Calatia,  the  route  through  this 
pass    would    be    as     short    as    that 
through  the  valley  of  Arpaia.   It  is  re- 
markable also  that  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  Caudine  Forks  after  this  event ; 
though  had  they  been  situated  between 
Arienzo  and  Arpaia,  on  the  Via  Appia,  the 
great  high  road  from  Rome  and  Capua 
to  Beneventum,  they  would  certainly 
have  been  mentioned  during  the  Second 
Punic  War,  when  such  a  pass  would 
have  been  of  great  strategic  import- 
ance.   The  absence  of  all  allusion  to 
the  Furculce  by  Horace,  who  traversed 
the  pass  of  Arpaia,  seems  also  t«  ^\sss^ 
that  they  wet^  lioX.  wi  ^\^  ^j^^-w^r^ 
^  highway ; — 
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H^.  mm  Oy/^i  we>|4t  yUrtiiIwi  Hlk,         di  ride  it  into  two.    The  foDowinc  pbn 
</MM»<r««r>^<»9.r>M^«iti.&       m.T  be  recommended  to  tlio«e  who  wi«h 

TlM;ftrirnfni!mt4tber«forrtpp«artobe  to  do  all  thcr  can  in  one  daj :  Through 

iff  &r#/ar  ^/f  th«  pauM  K,  </f  8,  Agau  de'  the  GrcAta  di  Pozzuoli  to   the  Lago 

0#Hi ;  or«l«M  we  r^ij^set  id  together  lArfi  d'Agnano  and  Artroni :  back  into  the 

mutfuut,  ntiA  ftOppoM;  that  the  Romant,  main  road  and  to  Bagn<^  and  Poxzuoli ; 

hsrSng  MMtairied  a  defeat,  great! j  exag-  thence  to  the  Amphitheatre  and  Solfii- 

jorrited  the  diiBcijltiea  of  the  locaJi^,  tara,  and  on  bj  Monte  XaoTo  to  the 

Thb  r  Jew  of  the  aoeation  is  to  a  certain  Arco  Fdice,  whence  the  site  of  Cmns 

demts  Mpported  hj  Cicero's  double  miwt  be  reached  on  foot ;  then  on  by 

fllluakm  Ut  this  fMxttle  and  defeat  near  the  Lago  di  Fiuaro  to  Ba^  and  thence 

Oiidtum,  to  the  Piscina  Minbilis,  Misenum,  and 

3£ilisoola ;   return  to  Bais,  skirt  the 

K  Amt^i jU  rj,4i  (9in4lnhah.)nUnd»  Lucrine  Lake,  and  visit   the    Sibrrs 

<«abniofYolcanictafft,forroandedby  (j^^^  ^  j^^e  ATemus;  whence' to 

ihB  liclijo, and  i«  «ai>poM!d  to  occupy  the  po^zuoli,  andhome  by  the  8ta.  Kuora  di 

•\UiofMMi.    Manv  anaent  coins,  Pc«ilipo.  The  hire  of  a  carriage  for  this 

and  WYeral  tom»;f  which  contained  some  excursion,  which  will  take  TTery  long 

flne   YaiMfs   now    in    the    Mnseom    at  day,  is  25  fr.,  with  a  buonamano.    1^ 

NatileM,  were  found  in  itf  vianity.  /» ,     conr^ientlv  shortened  bv  lear- 

In  3  ra.  we  reach  ValU  di  Afad^ifiUmi,  P'*^  be  conrcmentiy  snortenea  ^7  Aear- 

•  itation  on  the  Naple-Foggia  line    1"«  Zl .      ^  m  ?^  v'       ^ 
(Kt«    U«)   by   which    or    alons  the  Solfatara,  and  Monte  Auoto,  and 

UliCwerla  Van  be  niched  n»king  them  the  oljjert  of  another  ex- 

cursion,  which  may  include  the  northern 
crater  of  Monte  Barbaro,  and  other  cra- 
ters, and  be  continued  to  Cum®,  this  last 
being  omitted  from  the  1st  excursion. 
There  are  many  other  combinations  of 
these  places,  which  can  be  arranged  by 

HOLWTAKA,     MOKTK     NUOVO,    AlfD     ■"d'"**"?^       ElC.    VIII.     to    ftoClda 

OTllKK    KXTIKOT    VoMAifOB    THE  «>d  ;»ch»  may  be  Jdined  With  thi«  ex- 

Lakm  oir  LuoKiNVg  AND  AvMWUS,  ?"T°  ^  «""''»rlung  at  Mihaoola^ 

Bai*.    MlSENtTM,   TUB   "Elysiai;  boat,  however,  must  be  ordered  to  be  in 

FlKtM,"  LAKJt  ov  FUBAKO,  CuM^,  '^'".'»"  tbcre  beforehand     SimUarly, 

I-—.  TUK  AKOO  FKUOB.  t^TaS^KtS  Kl:^; 

A.  PrBliminary  ninta.    b.  (7tfWtfr«Z  /)«-  return  that  way  from  Procidaor  Ischia, 

iMptionofthndUtnotWeatofNapUs.  which  is  the  better  way  of  combinmg 

r.   hzzuoli  and  itn  Mwirnt.     d.  The  t^io  two  excursions.      If   Pozzuoli  is 

tio{fHtara,  Monte  Nuovo,  and  other  chosen  as  the  embarking  or  landing- 

fxiinol  Vohanoa.    o.  The  Lakes  qf  place,  there  is  no  need  to  order  boats 

jAtorinua    and   Avemue,     f.   BauB,  o'  carriages  beforehand ;  but  it  is  not 

the  IHeoinaMirabilie,  and  other  ruine.  nearly  so    convenient  for  Procida  or 

tf.    Miaenum,       h.    The    *^Slyaian  Ischia  as  Miliscola.    A  carrozzella  from 

3i»/<^,"  Lake  qf  I\tadro.    i.  Cumm,  Naples  to  PozzuoU  and  back,  4  to  5  fr. 
Litemmn^  the  Arco  Felice, 

6.  Grvebal  Dbsobiptiok  of  the  DI8- 
a,  Phkumikaky  Hints.  trict  West  of  Napi^b. 

Thii  excursion,  the  cliicf  futures  of  Tlio  volcanic  region  which  lies  be- 

whioh  nmy  ho  ooiubinccl  with  Drives  twoon  the  Gulfs   of  Naples   and   of 

J,  4  Htui  3,  ivMi  1h)  acoomplishod  in  one  Gaiita,   bounded  on   the   £.   by   the 

di^y;  but  it  will  bo  moro  convomout  to  pioxaoiitory  of  Posilipo,  is  the  **hal* 
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lowed  ground"  of  olasBioal  Italy. 
There  is  soaroely  a  spot  in  the  whole 
district  which  is  not  identified  with  the 
poetical  mythology  of  Greece,  or  asso- 
ciated with  some  name  familiar  in  the 
history  of  Bome. 

In  every  part  of  the  district,  as  in 
that  which  surrounds  Vesuvius,  some 
of  the  local  antiquaries  see  a  permanent 
record  of  the  Phoenician  colonisation 
of  these  coasts,  in  the  names  of  the 
cities,  the  lakes,  the  hills,  the  head- 
lands, and  the  islands  which  lie  beyond 
them ;  names  which  commemorate  some 
local  peculiarity. 

The  priesthood  of  the  earliest  Greek 
colonists  took  advantage  of  the  mys- 
terious terrors  inspired  by  the  volcanic 
phenomena,  to  engraft  upon  them  the 
popular  features  of  their  mythology. 
Kothing  was  so  calculated  to  excite 
the  imagination  of  a  poetical  people  as 
the  craters  of  the  Phlegreean  Fields.    It 
was  natural  that  the  priests  of  Cumee 
should  invest  them  witn  a  superstitious 
character,  and  that  the  poets  should 
borrow  their  imagery  from  them.     Re- 
garding the  subject  in  this  light,  we  may 
recognise  the  sources  of  many  of  the 
fiftbles  enshrined  in  the  poetry  of  Greece 
and  Bome.    The  priests  of  Avemus, 
pronouncing  their  oracles  from  the  caves 
and  secret  passages  of  the  woods  which 
dothed  its  banks,  became    the  Cim- 
merians dwelling  among  the  darkness 
of  a  simless  region,    '^le  contests  of 
the  first  colonists  for  the  possession  of 
the  soil,  amidst  the  constant  manifesta- 
tions of  volcanic  action,  suggested  the 
idea  of  the  giants  warring  against  the 
gods.   The  convulsions  of  Ischia  typified 
the  struggles  of  Typhceus  imder  the 
rocks  of  Inarime ;  the  lakes,  the  forests, 
the  caverns,  the  mephitic  vapours,  the 
nocturnal  fires,  and  the  subterranean 
murmurs  of  the  continent  supplied,  in 
all  their  variety,  the  well-known  features 
of  the  Grecian  Hades.  The  craters  of  the 
district  were  peculiarly  calculated  to  sug- 
gest the  minuter  features  of  thcGreek  In- 
fernal Regions.  The  fountains  of  heated 
water  would  sug^st  the  idea  of  the  over 
burning  Philemon  3  the  smouldering 


fires  of  the  semi-extinct  craters  would 
suggest  the  horrors  of  Tartarus;  the 
caves  and  tunnels  of  the  mountains 
would  represent  the  avenues  of  Orcus ; 
while  the  brighter  scenes  of  natural 
beauty,  made  more  beautiful  by  con- 
trast, would  inspire  the  idea  of  Elysium. 
Thus  the  external  features  of  the  country 
engrafted  on  historical  traditions  be- 
came the  source  of  the  most  popular 
fables  of  antiquity. 

The  Italian  antiquaries  have  endea- 
voured to  define  the  actual  scenes  of  the 
demonology  of  Homer,  and  to  map  the 
progress  of  ^neas  through  the  mystic 
regions  of  the  dead.  But  Homer  in  all 
his  mythological  descriptions*  left  the 
localities  purposely  undefined ;  and  al- 
though VirgH,  blending  the  creations  of 
his  great  master  with  the  tradition  of  the 
Cumeean  Sibyl  and  other  local  super- 
stitions, makes  JEncBLS  travel  in  person 
through  the  world  of  spirits,  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  ne  intended  to 
describe  the  actual  features  or  topo- 
graphy of  the  scene.  The  localities 
have  retained  their  ancient  names  with 
scarcely  any  change,  and  will  retain  them 
for  ever,  associated  with  the  legends  of 
mythology,  and  the  most  glorious  poetry 
wnich  ever  touched  the  human  heart. 

Independently  of  the  charm  with 
which  fable  and  poetry  have  thus  in- 
vested the  district,  every  bay  and  pro- 
montory on  the  coast  is  crowded  with 
reminiscences  of  the  greatest  names  in 
Roman  history.  The  masters  of  the 
world  were  here  content  to  share  the 
possession  of  a  single  acre ;  the  orators 
and  philosophers  sought  the  luxuries 
of  a  residence  in  scenes  which  com* 
bined  the  beauties  of  nature  with  the 
refinements  of  aristocratic  life ;  and  the 
patrician  matrons  of  the  empire  did  not 
disdain  to  share  in  the  dissipations  of 
Baiee.  What  reflections  are  evoked  by 
the  mere  mention  of  Hannibal,  Scipio, 
Lucullus,  Marius,  Sylla,  Pompey,C£esar, 
Brutus,  Antony,  Augustus,  andAgrippa! 
What  pictures  crowd  upon  the  memory 
by  the  recollection  of  Tiberius,  Nero, 
Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius !  And  if 
wo  add  to  these  the  iva.TCi»&  ol  ^<^  "tasscL 
of  letters  'wVvowi  \nsaions»  «NSi^  ^^ccs^ijst 
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VL  liut  flfrtiR»  if.  YLmsaatL  mac  ?'t- 
piii)#i.  re  mmL  lax^h  u  me»vsmi/t  ▼rri. 

t»t  i'-iii'^r..  Jtji^-ja>  V»wfc.  I'lieoriif.. 

T«li«r.  t^  nil  tue  jKrvusau  muliiiMjmoK 
ve  (suttl  juoAr.iL  ic  tui;  iff  tw-  enac 
A.pu«>  y  tut  G«utii«fc,.  wiJir  finifiiiec  ■: 
i^us^suju  Hat  tfjiit^  uid  yaiiWit  tv^me: 

im^  Mst  wjxiki  iuoL  Uj  SosiKr  under  xut 
«Bnroft£«tr<mtuhgijL  Jiuxufc.  AtFiowE, 

t^rjoAnsuoi  hf^fju^i^  to  tlie  Trnss 
^iwrVT  JUL  tbirt  dt T,  and  nooazxMKiVjsii 
tiUab  «  wwk  beionr  be  vent  osnrarde  to 

TVe  old  B^nam  road  from  JT^Aet 
U^  FulMjyi,  eaUwl  the  Fmk  Fteteolama^ 
i^  Via  AMUgmama^  proceeded  tfaraa^ 
Antijtp:tMiK>  end  Jl  XiMuaro^  to  thrpomt 
when;  the  hill  u  picroed  hf  the  Grotte 
^  F<«iJjp«><  Mhen  it  mehed  that 
pouit  it  dei»oaidwl  to  ¥wjfypKAtM,  and 
CT^/Med  from  t)j««  orer  the  Monti 
Ijswifi^fn  ftxA  M'MUi  Ohbaoo  to  Poz- 
ziM/Ji,  irliere  it  joi/jed  the  oontular  road 
called  t}ie  Via  fJampana,  a  branch  €i 
tlie  VfjmiitMn  Wmy  which  led  from 
Koirje  if>  Minenum. 

Our  war,  a«  far  a«  Bagnoli,  lief  along 
ilje  r</tA  dw^.Tibed  In  Ditii^T  1. 

Jieiwefm  Jiagm>li  and  Pozzuoli  there 
an;  evidenee*  of  tlie  chaneet  in  therda- 
tire  level  of  tlie  sea  and  land  on  the 
%\u)rm  of  thin  hay.  The  anciemt  cliiT, 
wliu;h  in  of  tlie  older  stratified  volcanic 
tufa,  14  now  Heparat4xl  frr/m  the  iiea  by 
a  low  Htrip  of  land,  <;ompoi»ed  of  sub- 
marine deiKNiits,  t'/mitLming  shells  of 
nimiwn  whu;h  still  exist  in  the  Mediter- 
ratiean.  This  deoosit  c^>nsists  of  hori- 
i^ontttl  Ix'ilsof  iumceiiiaining  imbedded 
fm^nenis  of  pumice,  obsidian,  and 
traehvte,  alternating  with  beds  of  sea- 
^JvUtfJ fragmotiU  and  ferruginous  sand, 
^^^^taining  tJw  marino  shelu.    In  these 


ffVilf 


zxiemfe.  aoL  tHnsF 
Tiia:  tUfT"  UB^t 
iKimoL  xmtefc.     liLr 

iiic-  laeieic  of  Si:  fL.  abmrf^  -tht 
w^jT^cL   auc  icnmc   liit   rjrff 
iuOTiE  Uri:  hut  of  iia:  waviHinKi 
br  ikiiooaim:.  tiic-  aiieltf  of  wiiitai 
eilL   Tiamic-  xl   iiif-  jtsAiiLmiii 
hm^t  driliBd. 

Tiie  mud  K-  PoEzaoii  » 
hi^.  SfTond  Baciifiii  ii  ems  'Sixniuen. 
tiae  Monu:  Olmsmo.  tbe'CWs  Smv  or 
liie-  bvTBL  lajnTTtam.  omnrwnd  of  tlie 
trarai'Ttir  jvra  eiecaed  br  the  atnnifwrt 

•  e  • 

erapcicxnf  of  ii^  ScOSttanL  -viiie^  rr- 
calk  the  lort  town  of  4Uiha.  of  vindi 
j  eoixu  hare  been  dmecn-ava  in  tfe 
ngagbbawiK>od.  axkd  the  aite  cf  wioek 
is  nippDHd  to  hare  been  t»trt<a«i  trtiie 
cTDption  of  119^  The  lava  efOHbaDO 
cDtered  the  aea  with  a  froot  xxit  leas  tian 
a  quarter  cf  a  ndk  broad,  and  npwaids 
of  70  ft.  ho^  It  rests  upon  a  tUck 
depOBt  cf  soDsie  and  a^Ma:  the  tn- 
dnrtie  lara  is  ertfnwrejhr  qiisjiiiwi  liere 
lor  building  atoDe,  grring  coiploTment  to 
BereralfamidrDdeonTieta.  QnthesuB- 
mit  of  the  bin  may  be  Been  the  apeena  or 
wateimmac  of  the  Julian  Aqnedivt^ 
which  trarened  the  nxnmtain  in  ita 
paseageframCgpodimnptetolliaeimm- 

Pozzroii  (IS,736  Inhab.:  Luu: 
Pante  di  CoU^oUl,  in  the  Piazsa,  with 
restaurant  Forluma  near  it ;  Jl.dei^ 
Grande  Breioffue,  new;  Bestanrant 
Bella  Venesia  on  the  Qnaj.  GKnde  to 
the  town,  1  fr. ;  to  the  Sol£itara,  1  fr. 
SO  c. — bargain  to  be  made  beforehand. 
The  cariosities  offisred  for  sale  are  fidae^ 
being  manu&ctored  in  the  town). 

This  episcopal  city,  and  chief  town 
of  the  dirtrict,  is  situated  on  a  point  of 
land  formed  by  the  older  tufis  of  the 
district,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  gult 
The  earliest  Cumisan  colonists  called  it 
Puteoli,  a  name  subsequently  changed 
into  that  of  Dicmarchia,  in  testimony, 
as  Festus  tells  us,  of  the  just  principles 
of  its  gOTemment.  About  500  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  this  Cumsean  co- 
lony wu  augmented  lin^one  from  SamoB, 
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Three  centuries   later,    the    Bomans 
made  it  the  emporium  of  their  eastern 
commerce,  and  restored  the  name  of 
IhtteoU,    In  the  Second  Punic  War, 
the  city  was  fortified  by  the  Consul 
Fabius,  whom  the  Boman  Senate  had 
sent  with  6000  men  to  defend  it  against 
Hannibal,  which  he  did  with  success. 
After  the  Social  War  it  became  a  Boman 
municipium.    Cicero  describes  it  as  a 
little  Bome,  puaiUa  Somay  and  in  one 
of   his   epiBtles  to  Atticus,  calls  the 
neighbouring  coast  Puteolana  et  Cu- 
mana  regna.      Augustus   made   it    a 
Boman  colony.    Nero  gave  it  the  title 
of  Puteoli  Augusta;  Vespasian  added 
to  this  the  epithet  Flavia,  and  restored 
the  roads  of  the  district  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  support  the  city  had 
given  him  against  Capua,  which  had 
embraced  the  cause  of  ViteUius.    Strabo 
describes  it  as  being,  in  his  time,  a  place 
of  extensive  commerce  with  Alexandria, 
a  statement  confirmed  by  numerous  in- 
scriptions discovered  in  the  town,  and 
relating  to  the  merchants  trading  with 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.    Two 
of  these   inscriptions  are  among  the 
most  important  historical  monuments 
found  in  Southern  Italy.     They  are 
written  in  Greek  capitals  on  two  slabs, 
and  are  supposed  to  date   from  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.    The  first 
is  a  letter  from  "the  Tyrians  dwell- 
ing in   PuteoU''    to    the   senate    and 
people  of   "  Tyre,  the  metropolis  of 
Phoenicia.''     The  second  is  the  senate's 
answer.    The  letter  reminds  the  senata 
of  the  ancient  superiority  of  the  Tyrian 
station,  or  as  we  should  now  say  the 
Tyrian  Factory  at  Puteoli,  to  the  other 
stations  in  the  city,  both  in  magnificence 
and  magnitude.    It  represents  the  dimi- 
nished number  of  its  members,  the  tax 
imposed  by  the  Boman    government 
for  permission  to  reside,  the  necessary 
expense  of  maintaining  the  sacrifices 
and  worship  of  the  paternal  deities  in 
the  Temples,  the  cessation  of  fees  from 
navigators  and  merchants,  the  neglect 
of  the  station  at  Bome  to  contribute  its 
share  to  the  cost  of  the  Puteoli  esta- 
blishment, and  the  heavy  tax  recently 
laid  upon  it  by  the  city  in  requiring  the 


station  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
games  of  the  Buthysia.  The  answfa*  of 
the  senate  requires  the  Boman  station 
to  pay  the  accustomed  contribution.  A 
fact  which  may  be  gathered  frt>m  this 
Tyrian  correspondence  is  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians had  only  two  stations  in  Italy, 
one  at  Puteoli  and  one  at  Bome.  St. 
Luke,  therefore,  in  his  narrative  of 
St.  Paul's  voyage,  could  truly  say  that 
they  found  ^'  brethren"  in  both  cities. 

During  the  period  of  the  Boman 
rule  the  city  was  fiwjuented  by  the 
patricians  of  the  capital  on  account  of 
its  mineral  waters.    The  existing  ruins 
prove  that  the  city  must  have  extended 
at  that  period  nearly  to  the  Solffttara. 
This  prosperity  was  arrested  by  the  feXL 
of  the  Boman  Empire.    With  the  loss 
of  its  commerce  the  city  rapidly  de- 
clined.   In  the  5th  cent,  it  was  plun- 
dered by  Alaric,  G^nseric,  and  Totila ; 
and  what  they  spared  was  destroyed 
by  earthquakes  or  submerged  by  the 
subsidence  of  the  land.     In  the  9th 
the    Dukes    of    Benevento    reduced 
the  city  once  more  to  ruin;    in  the 
10th  it  was  seized  by  the  Saracens; 
in  the  11th,  it  suffered  from  the  erup- 
tion of  the  Sol&tara;   in  the  15th  it 
was    damaged  by    the  earthquake  of 
1456  ;    in  the  16th  it  was  attacked 
by   the    Tiwks.      But  shortly  before 
this  last  invasion,  a  more  fatid  enemy, 
the  eruption  which  formed  the  Monte 
Nuovo,  had  desolated  the  entire  dis- 
trict, and  the  city,  long  infected  with 
malaria  in  the    summer  season,  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  bulk  of   its 
inhabitants.    From  this  disaster  Poz- 
zuoli  has  never  recovered.     After  the 
terror  caused  by  the  upheaval  of  Monte 
Nuovo  had  somewhafc  subsided,  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  inhabitants  to  return  to  the  de- 
serted site,  built  the  fortified  palace 
now  used  as  the  barracks,  and  em- 
ployed the  pupils  of  Baphael  to  deco- 
rate it  with  fr^cos,  in  imitation  of 
those  which  had  just  been  discovered 
in  the  tombs  of  the  Yia  Consularis. 
The  viceroy  also  induced  his  friend,  the 
great  Andrea  Doria,  to  oqcm.^-^  -^.^riia. 


m^ 


of  iu  aDoecs  proKKStj.  Poixi^H  wi* 
!■«  soeBK-  of  ta«t  JMS  debKK^iena  Eid 
Kiweabije  dasi^  «A  Sjlk.    CSseKi,  in 

OK  iaotdac  c:  Pnur^ii  iruthnsi  wiib.  thk 
rrnKKtu  ofim  Siaiiiai  q'.xm^jninp,  the 

htUBg  mm  OQ   tbe  InCiKaeT   c^  hkl 
•d»£c»«»ti(n,  wa«  «» kDot^ot  of  hk  i 
Imbocot  tb>t  one  of  ti:«an  askad  1dm  j 
he  }iad  left    B^sme,  <&d  viatj 
tbe  Dnri  tbere.    In  tbe  ISSth  ant. ; 
Wane  BoiEtr,  aad  in  tbe  latb  Fnde- 
ikk  XL,  KsiddEd  bere  icir  tht  beinefit 
of  tbe  waterf .    In  tbe  15tb  cent,  tbe 
Duke  de  MontpeDiier,  tbe  Tioeroj  of 
€32arfefTIIL,  died  Iwre  after  tbe  espitn- 
latkm  of  AteUa,  a  priaooer  cm  parole  to 
Cknualro  de  Cortknra  (Get.  ^  14£6) ; 
and  m  few  jean  aftenvards  bif  aon  vaa 
so  orerocnoe  vitb  i^rief  at  tbe  ndbt  of 
tlie  tomb  of  bia  father,  tbat  be  ftJldead 
iqiontbetpot. 

Tie  CaOedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Pro- 
eahu,  ftandf  on  the  hiUs  of  tbe  Soman 
Temple  erected  and  dedicated  hj  L. 
Galpomsus  to  Au^^natus.  The  archi- 
tect, m  an  tjutcnptym.  reoorde,  was 
L.  Coooeius.  Tbe  building  atill  re- 
tains abmidant  eridenoe  of  its  origin 
in  its  massiTe  masonry  of  white  marble, 
and  in  the  6  Corinthian  columns  boilt 
into  one  of  the  side  walls.  The  remains 
of  8.  Proculus,  and  of  two  other  saints, 
are  here  preserved,  and  are  the  oMects 
of  great  Yeneraiion.  Besides  tbe  Dnke 
de  Kontpensier  and  bis  son,  Fergo- 
l4sHf  the  eminent  musical  composer, 
(d.  1736)  lies  buried  within  its  walls. 

2%e  Piazza  Maggiore  contains  a  sena- 
torial statue,  bearing  the  name  of  Q* 
Flcmu$  Ma/vortiu9  Ixfllia/imM  f  it  was 
Jamd  in  1704,  without  tlie  \utiui :  the 
^^blt  one,  although  anti/|ue,  is  a  re- 
^^^itian.    The  modmi  itatue  re- 


ot  Jjtxm  J  CpJifiMS.  ijonw  of  B**^ 
imdcr  Fbafc*  TTT.  Tie  / 
JKoiva  is  tfcp^j&ta  vy  vjeapr  ^at 
of  tbe  anryiTit  cmar.  In  it 
dnrizng  AdiiKK:'«  riat  in 
maerae  poar  wtal  wisxi  baa-niida  of  tiie 
14  esti»  of  Aaa,  sov  in  tlie  Ifusiiiia 
at  Jk  apies,  wbeR  are  alao  tbe  9  Jbrnfaie 
rrtusizXiOBS  iocnd  in  tbe  -wilk  of  aame 
hauaet.  retarding  tbe  graritniir  cf  tbe 
Daraeestt  for  tbe'pnee&l  borne  'v^ncb 
tber  cDwred  beR  in  tbe  11th 


lie  Temple  of  JmfiUr  Sermfig  or 
Tie  Ser^f«m,  is  reaebed  br  a  lane  ob 
tbe  rt^  at  tbe  W.  eUrojuilj  of  tbe  town, 
at  tbe  entrance  of  wbieti  is  tbe  inso^ 
tioo,  **Bagm  e  Tempm  Si  AirapUe," 
icaniodt  i  fr.).  Pakni,  in  bis  afoooant 
of  tbe  eJerataoB  of  Monte  J^noro  in 
153^  .inentioDfi,  maoog  the  cCBcts  of 
tbe  eraptkm,  tbe  iciiiement  of  tbe  aea 
from  tbe  sboics  cf  tbe  Bar  of  BaaB,  and 
tbe  appeal auee  of  two  qinngB  **in  die 
mins  reoenthr  nncoTcred,  tbe  one  of 
hot  Bah  water  in  front  of  tbe  bouse 
which  was  tbe  qoeen's,  tbe  oCber  of 
cold  and  taftrleas  water,  on  tbe  abors 
nearer  to  tbe  mountain."  Tbeae  mins 
are  those  now  known  as  tbe  Serapeon. 
Bpn  Pedro  de  Toledo,  who  baik  a 
palace  after  tbe  eruption,  on  what  was 
probablj  the  site  of  ''the  queen's 
house,'''niade  no  attempt  to  imooTer 
the  mins,  whicb  after  bis  deatb  were 
forgotten.  Tbe  site  became  orergrowm 
with  trees  and  brushwood,  so  that  in 
the  last  cent,  the  buil^ng  was  no 
longer  to  be  seen.  In  1750,  when  tbe 
Toledo  Palace  was  oonrerted  into  bar- 
racks, the  upper  parts  of  three  columns 
were  obsenred  projecting  abore  the  soil, 
amidst  the  bushes  wb^h  bad  so  long 
concealed  thCTi.  Charles  IIL  gare 
orders  that  thej  should  be  disinterred. 
The  result  was  the  discorery  of  an  edi- 
fice rich  in  marble  decorations,  and  filled 
with  such  quantities  of  broken  sculp- 
ture as  to  suggest  tbe  idea  that  it  had 
been  the  general  depository  for  the 
fragments  and  ruins  of  all  the  temfdea 
in  tbe  dtj  when  the  heathen  edifices 
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Were  atrppressed.  The  building  consists 
of  a  quadrilateral  atrium  surrounded 
with  chambers,  and  a  circular  temple 
in  the  centre.  The  court  is  140  ft. 
long  and  122  wide ;  the  main  entrance 
is  in  the  S.W.  side,  which  is  next  the  sea, 
by  a  doorway  of  a  central  and  2  lateral 
passages,  forming  a  sort  of  restibule  sup- 
ported by  6  pUasten.  The  court  was 
surrounded  internally  by  a  portico  sup- 
ported  by  48  columns,  partly  of  marble 
and  partly  granite,  beneath  which  were 
32  small  chambers,  of  which  16  were 
entered  from  the  court,  and  16  from  the 
outside,  without  any  apparent  commu- 
nication with  the  interior.  The  remains 
of  stairs jproye  that  they  had  an  upper 
story.  The  chambers  m  the  angles  of 
the  N.E.  side  are  twice  the  size  of  the 
others ;  they  have  channels  in  their 
walls  for  the  passage  of  water,  and  are 
surrounded  by  marble  seats  supported 
by  dolphins.  When  first  discovered 
they  were  lined  with  marble.  Be- 
tween the  two  large  chambers  the  wall 
of  the  building  is  recessed,  so  as  to 
form  a  semicircular  niche.  In  front  of 
this  was  a  pronaos  of  6  Corinthian  co- 
lumns and  2  pilasters,  which  appear, 
from  the  broken  sculpture  found  near 
them,  to  have  supported  a  richly  deco- 
rated frieze,  and  to  have  been  the  lofti- 
est portion  of  the  edifice.  Three  of 
these  columns  are  still  erect ;  they  each 
are  cut  out  of  a  single  block  of  cipol- 
lino,  40ft.  Sin.  high;  one  of  them  is 
cracked  nearly  in  the  centre,  the  other 
two  are  entire.  The  three  others  lie&llen 
in  fragments  on  the  ground.  The  court 
itself  was  paved  with  marble.  Beneath  it, 
st  the  depth  of  6  ft.,  a  more  ancient  pave- 
ment of  mosaic  has  been  discovered,  with 
s  channel  underneath  it  for  carrying  off 
the  water  of  the  springs.  In  the  middle 
of  the  court  was  a  circular  temple, 
elevated  3  ft.  above  the  floor  of  the 
court,  and  surrounded  by  a  peristyle 
of  .16  Corinthian  columns  of  African 
marble,  which  were  removed  to  deco- 
rate the  theatre  at  the  Palace  of  Ca- 
serta.  Between  the  pedestals,  which 
etill  remain,  are  small  cylindrical  vases, 
with  spiral  flutings,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  used  to  hold  the  lustral 


waters  or  the  blood  of  the  victims.  It 
was  entered  by  4  fliffhts  of  steps,  facing 
tlie  4  sides  of  the  building ;  two  of  them 
have  bronze  rings,  for  •  the  purpose, 
it  is  supposed,  of  holding  the  animals 
used  for  the  sacrifices.  The  pave- 
ment incUned  towards  the  centre,  where  . 
there  was  a  perforated  stone  for  carry- 
ing off  the  blood.  In  this  area  was 
found  a  rectangular  altar,  with  a  chan- 
nel in  the  side  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  front  of  the  large  colunms  of  the 
pronaos  were  pedestals  for  statues,  and 
smaller  pedestals  were  placed  between 
the  columns  of  the  portico.  The  build- 
ing, in  all  essential  points,  has  an  iden- 
tity of  arrangement  with  the  Iseon  at 
Pompeii,  and  vrith  the  Serapeon  at 
Alexandria,  as  it  is  described  in  the 
Sistoria  JScclencuiica  of  Bufinus.  In 
two  inscriptions  found  on  the  pedes- 
tals in  front  of  the  central  columns  of 
the  pronaos,  and  relating  to  the  resto- 
rations by  Marcus  AureUus  and  Septi- 
mius  Severus,  the  building  is  men- 
tioned as  the  JEdes  of  Serapis,  a  term 
which  occurs  also  in  the  Iseon  at  Pom- 
peii. Other  inscriptions  were  seen  by 
Martorelli  and  Paolini  on  the  pUasters 
at  the  entrance,  with  the  words  Jhisari 
sacrumy  Dusaris  being  the  Phcenician 
Bacchus,  tlie  Osiris  or  Serapis  of  the 
Egyptians.  In  the  semicircular  niche 
was  found  the  statue  of  Serapis  now  in 
the  Museum  at  Naples.  The  Ghreek  in- 
scriptions in  which  theTyrian  merchants 
refer  to  the  expense  of  maintaining 
their  "paternal  worship  in  the  Tem- 
ples," supply  authentic  evidence  that 
the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  divinity 
existed  here  as  late  as  the  2nd  cent. 
In  spite  of  these  fitcts,  and  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Iseon  at  Pompeii,  some 
antiquaries  have  questioned  whether 
the  Egyptian  worship  was  tolerated  at 
this  period,  and  have  argued,  from  the 
channels  for  conveying  water,  that  the 
building  was  a  mere  establishment  of 
Baths,  forgetting  the  statements  of 
Apuleius  and  Amobius,  that  water 
was  as  necessary  as  fire  in  the  service 
of  the  Egyptian  temples. 

The  Physical  Changes  of  'w\s^s^^.^2«^Rk 
ruin  pie&eata   ^o   Tc^EOK^uaij^  ^  "osan 
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morial,  have  been  the  subject  of  even 
more  disputes  than  the  architectural 
character  of  the  edifice.      The  three 
cipollino  columns  of  the  pronaos  pre« 
sent  a  history  of   these    changes    in 
characters  whidti  every  one  may  read, 
and  which  no  controrersy  can  alter. 
This  history  comprises    two   distinct 
epochs,  one  of  subsidence  and  submer- 
sion beneath  the  water  of  the  sea,  the 
other  of  elevation  above  its  level.    The 
lower  portion  of  the  columns,  for  about 
12  ft.  above  the  pedestals,  has  a  smooth 
surface,    but    exhibiting    at    diiferent 
heights  distinct  traces  of  ancient  water 
marks.    Above  this  portion,   the  co- 
lumns for  about  9  ft.  are  perforated 
with  holes,  drilled  deep  into  their  sub- 
stance by  the  lithodomus  (the  Modiola 
lithophaga  of  Lamarck),  a  species  of 
boring  bivalve  shell  still  existing  in  the 
neighbouring  sea.    The  upper  half  of 
the  columns  is  uninjured,  except  by 
exposure  to  the  weather  and  by  the 
action  of  the  waves.     These  appear- 
ances were  at  first  attributed  to  an  ele- 
vation of  the   sea  above  its  present 
level,  an  hypothesis  now  known  to  be 
untenable,  since  all  the  changes  on  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples  have  been 
proved  to  be  local.    There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Baiee  has 
undergone  alternate  changes  of  subsi- 
dence and  elevation  from  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  this  building.  When 
the  mosaic  pavement  we  have   men- 
tioned as  existing    6  ft.   beneath  the 
present  floor  of  the  court    was  first 
formed,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  have 
been  some  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  a  fact  of  which  the  existence  of  a 
channel  beneath  it  for  carrying  off  the 
water  of  the  springs  is  an  evidence.    A 
subsidence  must  then  have  taken  place, 
which    rendered    it    necessary  to  lay 
down  the  existing  pavement  at  a  higher 
level.     The  inscriptions  we  have  no- 
ticed prove  that  the  building  was  in 
use  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus. 
In  less  than  100  years  after  the  death 
of  this  emperor,  the  heathen  temples 
were  suppressed  on  the  conversion  of 
Constsmtme,  and  there  is  Uttle  doubt 
that  it  waa  then  entirely  abandoned. 


After  this  event,  the  subsidence  must 
have  continued   by    successive  move- 
ments until  the  lower  part  of  the  co- 
limms  was  submerged,  for  the  water- 
marks   belong    evidently   to  different 
levels.    In  the  12th  cent,  the  ornption 
of  the  Solfatara  appears  to  have  filled 
the  court  to  the  height  of  12  ft.  with 
scoriee  and  other  ejected  matter,  which, 
as  the  ground  simk  lower  beneath  the 
sea,  preserved  that  portion  of  the  co- 
lumns from  the  action  of  the  Uthodomi. 
The  subsidence    continued   until   the 
columns  were  submerged  to  the  height 
of  9  ft.  above  this  volcanic  deposit,  and 
in  that  state  they  must  have  remained 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sea-water 
for  nearly  three  centuries  and  a  half, 
while  the  upper  half  of  the  columns 
projected  above  the  water.      This  is 
proved  by  the  immense  number,  the 
large  size,  and  the  depth  of  the  perfo- 
rations bored  by  the  Uthodomi,   the 
shells  of  which  are  still  to  be  found  at 
the  bottom  of  many  of  the  catties,  to- 
gether with  others  of  existing  species 
(chiefly  a  species  of  arca\  which  have  con- 
cealed themselves  in  the  same  hollows. 
The  Canonico  Jorio  has  shown,  by  the 
evidence  of  municipal  charters,  that  an 
elevation  had  commenced  on  the  shores 
of  Pozzuoli  early  in  the  16th  cent. 
This  change  appears  to  have  been  local, 
for  Ferrante  Loffredo,  in  his   'Anti- 
chit^  di  Pozzuolo,'  published  in  1580, 
asserts  that  in  1530  a  person  could  fish 
from  the  site  now  called  the  Circus  or 
Stadium.      From   this   statement,    as 
Professor  Forbes  has  shown,  we  may 
infer  that,  immediately  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  Monte    Nuovo,    the    sea 
washed  the  ancient  cliffs  which  are  now 
inland,  on  both  sides  of  Pozzuoli,  from 
the  Punta  di  Coroglio  to  the  Lucrine 
Lake.'    We  may  therefore  assign  the 
date  of  the  elevation  which  upheaved 
this  building  and  the  low  tract  of  sub- 
marine deposit  on  the  west  of  Pozzuoli, 
called  La  Starza,  to  the  earthquakes 
which  preceded  and  accompanied  the 
formation  of  Monte  Nuovo  in  1538. 
From  the  middle  of  the  last  cent.,  or 
at  least  from  1780,  the  building  has 
I  been  again  slowly  sinking.    Nicoolini^ 
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in  his  'Bapporto,'  states  that  in  1807, 
the  parement  was  perfectly  dry  in  cabn 
weather,  and  was  never  overflowed  ex- 
cept during  the  prevalence  of  a  strong 
gale  from  the  south;  in  1822  it  was 
covered  twice  a-day  by  the  slight  tides 
which  exist  in  the  Q-ulf  of  Naples  ;  in 
1838  the  depth  of  water  at  high  tide 
had  increased  4  inches ;  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1858,  at  high-water  mark,  and 
with  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea  without,  it  rose  to  the  height  of 
23  inches,  a  depth  that  has  gone  on 
gradually  increasing.  From  observa* 
tions,  carefully  made  during  a  period 
of  16  years,  Niccolini  calculated  that 
the  ground  had  been  sinking  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  an- 
nually. On  the  whole,  therefore,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  ground  has  sunk 
upwards  of  2  ft.  during  the  last  half  cent. 
lHais  gradual  subsidence  confirms  Mr. 
Babbage's  conclusions'' — drawn  from  the 
calcareous  incrustations  formed  by  the 
hot  springs  on  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing, and  from  the  ancient  lines  of  the 
water-level  at  the  base  of  tlie  three 
columns, — that  the  original  subsidence 
was  not  sudden,  but  slow  and  by  suc- 
cessive movements.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
considers  that  when  the  mosaic  pave- 
ment was  constructed,  the  floor  of  the 
building  must  have  stood  about  12  ft. 
above  the  level  of  1838  (or  about  11^  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea),  and  that  it 
had  sunk  about  19  ft.  below  that  level 
before  it  was  elevated  by  the  eruption 
of  Monte  Nuovo.  The  Mineral  Waters, 
which  we  have  mentioned,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  their  sources  in  the  Sol- 
&tara.  They  are  three  in  number; 
one  of  them  is  hot,  the  others  cold. 
The  hot  spring  is  called  the  Acqtta  delV 
Afdroy  because  it  issues  from  a  small 
cavern.  It  is  a  bright,  clear,  and  co- 
pious stream.  The  temperature  is 
about  106**  Fahr. ;  it  varies  slightly  with 
the  season.  It  contains  carbonates  of 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron,  sul- 
phates of  soda  and  lime,  and  muriates 
of  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  alumina; 
oaarbonate  of  soda  is  in  excess.  It  is  in 
great  repute,  both  for  internal  and  exter- 
Tial  maladies.    Internally  it  is  used  with 


advantage  in  dyspepsia,  gout,  and  vis- 
ceral obstructions ;  externally,  in  rheu- 
matic affections,  scrofula,  and  diseases 
of  the  skin.  The  cold  springs,  called 
the  Acqua  de^  Li^osi,  and  the  Acqua 
Media,  contain  very  nearly  the  same 
materials  as  the  Acqua  delV  Awtro,  with 
carbonic  acid  gas ;  but  in  consequence 
of  their  lower  temperature,  they  ai-e  not 
so  much  used.  The  Acqua  de*  Lipposi 
is  used  in  affections  of  the  eyes.  The 
Acqua  Media  has  some  analogy  with 
that  of  Seltzer. 

The  Mole  ofPozzuoU,  called  by  Seneca 
^IcB,  and  hy^MQtomxxA  Moles  FuteolaiuB, 
is  an  interesting  example  of  a  pier  built 
on  what  was  called  the  Greek  principle, 
— a  series  of  piles  of  massive  masonry, 
connected  by  arches  which  sufficed  to 
break  the  force  of  the  waves,  while  they 
prevented  the  accumulation  of  sand  in- 
side. It  is  supposed  that  tliere  were  ori- 
ginally 25  piles,  sustaining  24  arches, 
with  a  lighthouse  at  the  extremity. 
Only  13  piles  are  now  above  water ; 
3  others  are  visible  beneatli  it.  They 
are  built  of  brick  faced  with  stone,  and 
are  firmly  hold  together  by  a  cement 
partly  composed  of  volcanic  sand, 
extolled  by  Vitruvius  and  by  Strabo 
for  its  power  of  hardening  under  water, 
and  known  imder  the  modem  name  of 
pozzoiana.  The  date  of  the  construc- 
tion of  this  mole  is  not  known,  but  it 
was  certainly  anterior  to  the  2nd  cent., 
as  an  inscription  fished  up  from  the 
sea  in  1575,  and  preserved  over  the  city 
gate,  records  its  restoration  by  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  in  accordance  with  a  promise 
made  by  Hadrian.  This  mole  is  called 
the  Ponte  di  Caligola,  from  an  erro- 
neous impression  that  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  bridge  of  boats,  at- 
tached, as  Suetonius  expresses  it,  ad 
Puteolanas  Moles,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  continuation  of  the  Via 
Futeolana  across  the  bay  to  Baise,  or 
as  Dion  Cassius  asserts,  to  Bauli.  To 
construct  tlis  bridge  Caligula  seized 
every  vessel  he  could  find  in  all  the 
ports  of  Italy,  so  that  the  peninsula 
was  thereby  reduced    to   a    state    of 
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oom  for  the  suBtenanoe  of  the  people. 
Suetonius  describes  the  drunken  orgies, 
the  cruelty,  and  the  pomp  with  which 
the  bridge  was  inaugurated : — the  ludi- 
crous processions  in  which  Caligula 
traversed  it,  one  day  on  horseback, 
wearing  the  cuirass  of  Alexander,  and 
the  next  day  in  a  biga,  bearing  before 
him  the  young  Darius,  whom  the  Far- 
thians  had  placed  in  his  power  as  a 
hostage ; — the  shops  and  taverns  which 
were  erected  at  intervals  on  the  bridge 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  passengers, 
and  the  illuminations  on  the  hills  at 
night,  which  Ut  up  the  whole  gulf  as  in 
open  day.  In  spite,  however,  of  this 
display,  the  bridge  appears  to  have 
been  a  temporary  structure,  which  pro- 
bably did  not  survive  the  tyrant  who 
constructed  it.  The  piles  of  the  Mole 
exhibit  also  alternations  of  subsidence 
beneath  the  level  of  the  sea  and  of  subse- 
quent elevation  above  it.  The  springing 
of  some  of  the  arches  is  still  imder  water, 
and  yet,  as  Mr.  Babbage  pointed  out, 
the  last  pile  but  one  towards  the  shore 
is  covered  with  barnacles  and  perforated 
by  Uthodomi  at  the  height  of  10  ft. 
above  the  present  level  of  the  sea ;  while 
similar  perforations  are  visible  on  the 
sixth  pile  at  less  than  4  ft.  above  it. 

Temple  of  Neptune, — a  mass  of  build- 
ing on  the  shore  W.  of  the  Serapeon, 
now  under  water,  with  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  columns  just  visible  at  the 
sur&ce.  If  the  name  be  correctly 
given  to  this  ruin,  it  was  the  Temple 
in  which  Augustus  sacrificed  B.C.  31, 
before  he  sailed  on  the  expedition  to 
Gbeece  which  ended  in  the  battle  of 
Actium ;  it  was  also  the  building  imder 
whose  portico  Cicero's  friend,  Avianus, 
was  accustomed  to  promenade.  O  pra- 
elarum  prospectum  !  Puteolos  videmus  : 
at  familia/rem  nostrum  Avianum,  for- 
tasse  in  porticu  Neptuni  amhulantem 
non  videmus, — Cic.  Lucullus,  Acad.  2. 

Temple  of  the  Nymphs,  another  build- 
ing in  the  vicinity  under  water,  but  the 
name  is  conjectural.  Several  columns  of 
granite,  giallo  antico,  and  other  marbles, 
Btatuee,  luatral  vases,  and  other  sculp- 


tured remains,  have  been  recoyered 
from  the  ruins.  Near  this  is  the  sup- 
posed  site  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  Pro- 
nuba.  The  Temple  of  the  Nymphs  is 
described  by  Philostratus  as  the  scene 
of  the  interview  between  Apollonius 
Thyaneus  and  his  pupil  Demetrius,  the 
Cynic  philosopher. 

Villa  of  Cicero. — ^At  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  Temple  of  the  Nymphs, 
on  the  seashore,  are  a  few  detached  mig- 
ments,  partly  covered  by  the  sea,  which 
there  are  good  reasons  K>r  regarding  as 
the  ruins  of  Cicero's  VtUa  Pwteolana, 
The  position  corresponds  with  the  de- 
scription of  Pliny  and  with  the  fre- 
quent indications  which  Cicero  himself 
has  given  of  it  in  his  Letters  to  Atticus. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  the  villa  was  situ- 
ated on  the  seashore  between  Puteoli 
and  Avemus,  that  it  was  admired 
for  its  portico  knd  its  woods,  that 
Cicero  called  it  the  Academy,  after 
the  example  of  that  at  Athens,  and 
wrote  here  the  Academiccs  and  the  De 
Fato.  He  says  that  at  Cicero's  deafch 
it  became  the  property  of  Antistius 
Yetus,  and  that  shortly  afterwards  a 
warm  spring  burst  forth  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  building,  the  waters  of 
which  possessed  extraordinary  virtues 
in  diseases  of  the  eye.  Cicero  in  seve- 
ral of  his  letters  speaks  with  delight  of 
his  two  villas,  the  Cumsean  situated  on 
the  hills,  and  the  Futeolan  with  its 
walks  along  the  shore.  In  one  of  his 
letters  to  Atticus,  he  says  the  amenity 
of  both  is  such  that  he  hesitates  to 
choose  between  them.  ^UusSpartianus 
tells  us  that  Hadrian,  who  died  at 
Baise  a.d.  138,  was  buried  in  Cicero's 
YiUa  at  Puteoli,  and  that  Antoninus 
erected  a  temple  on  the  spot.  In  this 
temporary  sepulchre  the  body  is  sup- 
posed to  have  remained  until  the  mau- 
soleum at  Kome  was  ready  for  its  re- 
ception. 

Following  from  the  Serapis  Temple, 
the  road  behind  the  town,  we  see  a 
number  of  remains.  One  mass  of  ruins 
is  called  the  Temple  of  Diana;  it 
appears  to  have  been  square  externally 
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and  Tonnd  internally,  and  roBembles 
the  hall  of  a  bath.  Near  it,  and  pro- 
bably forming  part  of  the  same  esta- 
blislunent,  on  a  hill  oyerlooking  the 
bay,  ai^  some  massire  walla  of  reticu- 
lated brickwork,  divided  into  parallel 
chambers  with  niches  for  statues.  Tliis 
rain  has  been  sometimes  called  the 
Temple  of  Neptune.  Other  baths  and 
warm  springs  have  been  found  in  the 
grounds  of  the  VtUa  Cardito,  which  is 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  site. 
The  Piscina,  commonly  called  the  La- 
byrinth, situated  in  the  ViUa  Lusciano, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  used  either 
for  collecting  the  rain-water  from  the 
Amphitheatre,  or  for  holding  the  wattT 
for  the  Naumachia.  The  Piscina 
Orandcy  with  a  vaulted  roof  resting  on 
three  rows  of  pilasters,  10  in  each,  is  of 
great  size  and  sohdity,  and  is  still  used 
as  a  reservoir.  Near  it  are  seen  the 
remains  of  the  branch  which  diverged 
to  PuteoU  from  the  Julian  aqueduct  in 
its  passage  from  PosiUpo  to  Misenum. 
The  ancient  timnel  in  the  mountain,  by 
which  the  town  derives  its  present 
supply  of  water,  was  restored  by  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo.  The  hills  m  the 
neighbourhood  are  covered  with  ruins 
of  baths  and  minor  edifices,  to  which 
various  names  have  been  given,  but 
which  it  would  be  an  improfitable  task 
to  describe.  In  the  Villa  lAcastro 
some  beautiful  columns  were  discovered 
in  1838,  with  capitals  of  elaborate 
workmanship,  and  fragments  of  marble 
arches.  A  statue  of  Antinous,  found 
among  the  ruins,  gave  them  the  name 
of  the  Temple  ofAwtinoue. 

Following  the  same  rood  we  reach 
The  Amphitheatre  (entrance  1  fr., 
free  on  Sundays),  situated  on  the  hill 
behind  the  town,  the  most  perfect  of 
the  existing  ruins,  though  much  injured 
by  time  and  spoliation.  It  is  built  on 
three  rows  of  arches,  the  first  composed 
of  large  blocks  of  masonry,  the  others  of 
reticulated  brickwork.  Aq  outer  portico 
surrounded  the  entire  building.  There 
were  two  principal  entrances  at  the 
extremities,  and  two  smaller  ones  at  the 
sides,  leading  to  the  arena  and  the  sub- 
6tru(Hions.     The  large  entrances  were 


approached  by  a  triple  row  of  arcaded 
porticos  covered  with  marble.  Large 
broad  staircases  led  to  the  difibrent 
floors.  Internally  the  cavea  had  4 
ranges  of  seats,  divided  by  flights  of 
stairs  into  several  cunei.  The  appro- 
priation of  these  ranges  of  seats  to  the 
difierent  classes  of  spectators  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  first  introduced  m 
this  building,  for  Suetonius  states  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  an  insult 
offered  to  a  Eoman  senator,  whose  rank 
was  not  recognised  in  the  crowd  at  the 
Puteolan  games,  that  Augustus  pub- 
lished a  law  regulating  the  seats  in  the 
theatres.  The  seat  for  the  emperor 
has  large  Corinthian  columns  of  black 
marble.  The  arena,  filled  with  earth, 
had  been  planted  with  vines,  fig-trees, 
and  pomegranates.  Theresearcnesbe- 
guninl888  have  cleared  it  and  brought 
to  light  subterranean  works  of  vast  ex- 
tent under  the  arena  itself.  These  sub- 
structions are  Hghted  by  apertures  at 
regular  distances  along  the  whole  cir- 
cuit. Connected  with  them  are  the 
dens  for  the  animals,  built  of  the  most 
soUd  masonry.  In  the  podium  or 
parapet  of  the  arena  are  several  doors 
communicating  by  stairs  with  the  sub- 
terranean chambers.  Numerous  lamps, 
fragments  of  columns,  and  architec- 
tuml  ornaments  of  considerable  taste 
were  discovered  during  the  excavations. 
The  dimensions  of  the  amphitheatre 
are  480  ft.  in  the  major  axis  of  the 
eUipse,  and  382  in  the  minor.  The 
length  of  the  arena  is  336  ft.,  the  width 
is  138  ft.  The  building  is  therefore 
larger  than  that  of  Pompeii,  and  smaller 
than  that  of  Capua,  which  it  resembles 
in  its  substructions.  In  early  times 
it  was  celebrated  for  the  games  of  the 
Buthysia,  a  sort  of  buU-fight,  which 
was  maintained  by  a  tax  levied  on  the 
Tyrian  merchants.  We  know  from 
Suetonius,  that  it  was  famous  for  its 
gladiatorial  combats.  Nero  entertained 
Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia,  with  a 
display  of  both  spectacles  within  its 
walls ;  and  Dion  Cassius  relates  how 
the  emperor  astonished  the  Asiatic 
monarch  by  descending  himself  intA 
the  arena)  "wYieT^  \iG  ViSa^  ^bBH«wJL"^rii^ 
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two  balb  wish 
ikm  9tmt&  jmreim.  la  tlie  fd^  o^  Dio- 
efetum,  ^,  JsaxMnos  iBbd  Iu«  coup*' 
»MM  ««  Mttd  to  h<(ve  been  «xpo««d 
iMfifty  withriGt  mj-GTy,  to  the  forr  of  toe 
wild  agfifffi^ia,  ind  to  b«re  been  tiux- 
wsrii  imfnMoed  in  the  bmLdme,  be- 
fore tJMj  were  reino>r<d  to  the  scene 
4^  their  mtrtjriifjin.  near  the  Sol£tfftr». 
Two  fA  the  eMunben  mwier  the  aarade 
are  lopf^osed  to  h«re  been  thecr  pruon, 
sod  iwve  been  eonjecrated  m  a  chifiei 
under  the  naone  of  the  Careeri  di  S. 
Gemmart^,  Yrofm  the  nfKper  part  o(  the 
smi^itheatre  there  i*  a    magnifScent 


AboTe  the  amphitheatre  ii  a 
Tkeairef  a  mm  corered  with  trees 
and  Tines,  and  occop^ing  an  extenAife 
ipace.  The  principal  portionB  now 
Tiirible  are  the  rows  of  arches  which 
mark  the  two  stones  of  the  building, 
tome  cr^rridors,  the  entrances  beiow 
the  raults  which  sostatned  the  seats, 
and  a  pr^rtico, 

Proceeriing  alon^  the  Via  Cmmana 
we  find  an  ext^mmTe  ruin,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controrersj. 
fkfmb  antiquaries  calle^l  it  Cicero's  yilla ; 
whilst  others  supposed  it  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  Circus,  in  which  the  games 
instituted  by  Antoninus  Pins  in  honour 
of  Uadrian  were  celebrated.  It  is  now 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
IfUuUum, 

Tonib$. — The  3  Boman  roads  which 
connected  Puteoli  with  Capua,  Naples, 
Mid  CunuB,  are  bordered  with  ruined 
tombs  of  interest.  The  Ist  and  most  im- 
poKant  of  these  roads  is  the  Via  Cam- 
vana,  which  led  to  Capua,  along  the  val- 
ley which  lies  between  Monte  Barbaro 
and  Astroni.  The  2nd  the  Via  Futeo- 
lana  or  Aniiniana,  which  led  to  Naples. 
The  8rd  the  Via  Oumanaf  a  branch 
of  tlio  Via  DomiUana,  and  leading  to 
Cuniffi.  Tlio  tombs  on  tho  Via  Campana 
commence  near  the  ch.  of  the  Nunziata, 
to  tho  1.  from  the  amphitheatre. 
They  are  chiefly  columbaria,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  interior  decora- 
tjons,  and  for  the  objects  which  have 


are  cttentHj  laaaStt 
of  brickwork ;  ocfaen  are  m. 
of  temples  or  to^en,  ochos  are  sin^ile 
oohmms.  One  of  them,  oppoHte  the 
litck  eh.  of  San  Tito,  ii  a  Iaf|ge  nc- 
tanctilar  ctiamber,  wish  a  scmiomJar 
roof  supported  bj  two  rows  of  pilasters 
in  stueoo,  the  lowest  of  whii^  TCsU  npon 
a  horizontal  band  or  numldxn^  about  8 
or  9  fL  from,  the  floor.  Bdow  this 
moulding  is  a  row  of  nidics  ranning 
rocokd  the  entire  chamber;  above  it 
there  are  three  similar  rows  at  the  sides, 
andfbar  rows  at  the  ends.  At  the  end 
and  at  the  sides  are  massive  tombs  sup- 
ported by  heavy  columns  at  the  ang^ 
with  a  closed'an^  between  them  to 
sustain  the  mass  which  formed  the 
superstructure.  Over  the  one  at  the 
end  is  a  window  fbnned  by  a  long  slit 
in  the  thickness  of  the  waD,  whidi  is 
sloped  away  on  the  inside  like  the  loop* 
hoks  of  the  an^iers  in  a  mediseval  fiir- 
trets.  When  first  opened  in  the  15th 
cent.,  the  interior  was  decorated  with 
stuccos  and  paintings  of  great  beauty, 
representing  arabesques,  foliage,  &c. 
Another  tomb  is  remarkable  as  having 
stairs  leading  to  an  upper  floor,  and 
vaulted  roofs  to  each;  the  walls  of  the 
lower  floor  have  large  recesses,  as  if  in- 
tended for  the  reception  of  sarcophagi, 
those  of  the  upper  floor  have  a  douUe 
row  of  niches  for  cinerary  urns.  Another 
is  a  cylindrical  tomb,  on  a  square  base- 
ment, and  though  injured  and  over- 
grown with  shrubs,  it  still  indicates  its 
general  design.  Beyond  it  are  nume- 
rous columbaria,  inscribed  vrith  the 
names  of  the  inmates.  The  inscrqition 
on  that  of  Sestia  records  that  it  was 
erected  by  the  people  to  commemorate 
her  munificence  to  the  colony.  In  the 
columbarium  of  the  Lacena  family  the 
ashes  were  found  in  glass  urns,  vrrapt 
in  cloth  of  gold,  and  deposited  in  small 
marble  chests.  Two  coins  of  Antoni- 
nus and  Faustina  which  were  found 
with  them  fix  the  date  of  the  monument 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent. 
In  the  adjoining  columbarium  the  ashes 
of  the  liberti  were  found  preserved  in 
marble  or  glass   urns;    those  of  the 
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■lares  were  in  earthen  Tessels.  The 
principal  niche  of  this  sepulchre  and  its 
■piral  columns  were  richly  decorated 
with  mosaics  of  hirds,  shells,  and  plants. 
The  ancient  pavement  of  the  road,  still 
perfect  in  some  places,  is  composed  of 
musiye  rectangular  blocks  of  lava,  fur- 
rowed transversely,  and  the  marks  of 
ohiriot-wheels  are  still  traceable.  Along 
this  road  travelled  St.  Paul  on  his  way 
from  Puteoli  to  Home. 

The  tombs  of  the  Via  Puteolana, 
to  the  rt.  from  the  amphitheatre,  and 
i^iich  we  now  follow  on  our  way  to 
the  Solfatara,  though  less  numerous, 
have  supplied  the  Museum  at  Naples 
with  some  veir  interesting  objects.  At 
the  spot  called  La  Vigna  is  the  tomb  of 
the  Calpumia  fiEtmily,  in  which  several 
■arcophagi  were  found,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion recording  its  erection  by  the  mer- 
chants trading  with  Asia,  Syria,  and 
Alexandria.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
road  is  a  pedestal  which  bore  an  in- 
scription recording  its  erection  by  the 
Beourions,  at  the  public  expense,  to 
Chma,  a  young  girl  of  the  Marcian 
femily.  I^ear  it  is  a  large  sepulchral 
chamber,  richly  decorated  internally; 
the  walls  are  isLced  with  marble,  the 
vaulted  roof  and  floor  covered  with 
mosaics  of  considerable  elegance  and 
grace,  among  which  we  recognise  the 
■hip,  the  I^ereid,  and  the  seahorse 
carrying  the  deceased  to  the  regions 
of  the  blessed.  Four  large  sarcophagi, 
with  bas-reliefs  of  inferior  workman- 
ship, representing  the  genius  of  death, 
the  &tes,  and  other  divinities,  were 
found  in  this  tomb.  Beyond  it,  a 
general  Cemetery  has  been  discovered, 
buried  under  the  stream  of  lava  which 
flowed  from  the  Sol&tara  in  1198.  The 
ground  was  filled  with  cinerary  urns, 
and  with  skeletons  buried  in  the  earth 
beneath  coverings  of  tiles.  With  these 
remains  were  found  vast  quantities  of 
personal  ornaments  in  glass  and  bone, 
with  a  collection  of  lamps  more  varied 
in  form  and  more  richly  decorated 
with  bas-reliefs  than  have  ever  been  dis- 
covered in  one  spot  of  the  same  extent. 

Continuing  along  this  road  we  reach 
IS.  Itahj:\ 


THie  Cappuceini,  a  monastery  and  ch. 
erected  in  1580  by  the  Neapolitans  to 
S.  Januarius,  who  is  said  to  have  suf- 
fered martyrdom  on  this  hill,  a.d.  305. 
The  stone  on  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  beheaded,  is  preserved  in  the 
chapel  which  bears  his  name,  to  the 
rt.  on  entering.  It  is  let  into  the  wall 
and  protected  by  an  iron  grating.  On 
the  occasions  of  the  Festivals  of  the 
Saint  this  stone  is  said  to  show  blood 
stains  simultaneously  with  the  Uque- 
&ction  of  the  blood  in  the  Cathedral 
at  Naples.  In  the  garden  is  the  cistern, 
supported  by  arches  resting  on  pilasters, 
to  preserve  the  water  from  being  con- 
taminated b^  the  gases  emitted  by  the 
soil.  The  view  from  the  convent  over 
the  hills  which  bound  the  Q-ulf  of  Poz- 
zuoU  is  very  fine.  Near  the  monastery 
is  a  tunnel,  which  led  in  the  direction 
of  the  Lake  of  Agnano.  It  is  now  closed. 

d.  Thb   Solpataba,   Monte  Ntjovo, 

AND  OTHEB  EXTINCT  VOLCANOS. 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  Cap- 
puccini  is 

The  Solfatara^  a  semi-extinct  vol- 
cano, about  midway  between  Pozzuoli 
and  the  Lake  of  Agnano  (fee  for  admit- 
tance t^  fr).  It  is  an  oval  but  irregular 
plain,  surrounded  by  broken  hiUs  of 
pumiceous  tufa,  the  ancient  walls  of 
the  crater.  In  the  centre  is  a  mass  of 
trachyte,  protruding  through  the  stra- 
tified tufa.  From  the  hollow  sound 
which  the  surface  gives  out  when  it  is 
struck,  the  crater  is  supposed  to  form 
a  large  vaulted  chasm  below  the  present 
floor.  Steam  and  sulphurous  gases  are 
continually  issuing  from  the  crevices  in 
the  rocks,  thence  G8iX\&d.fumaroli,  Sul- 
phur, alum,  and  sulphate  of  iron  abound 
in  the  cracks  and  apertures  of  the 
rocks.  Strabo,  who  describes  the  Sol- 
£ektara  under  the  name  of  the  'H4>a/(rrov 
*Ayoph,  the  Forum  Vulcanic  mentions, 
on  the  authority  of  Pindar  and  Timsus, 
that  in  ancient  times  a  communication 
was  believed  to  exist  between  Ischia  and 
the  Phlegrsean  Fields ;  and  it  has  fre- 
quently iSen  observed  that  when  Vesu- 
vius is  quiet,  the  SplfOitawL  %v:q«^^\^'a.^1 
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7^  /i*ei0f»0»,  eaQed  br  PlmT  the 
F^mUti  Jjiffuiogmi^  we  AfamuDOoi  waters 
//f  %  p<w»iijir  cfajtrMt^r,  iMinikg  from 
ih«  f/y>i  f>f  thft  Jl&>i]it«  isooo,  which 
tffnftM  plat  fA  the  taeuakt  oooe  of  the 
.H^JCtUtATft,  Ther  goih  ont  of  the  rw^ 
At  t\^,  f/ue  </  thii  hm  in  *  iSTine 
w>f i/;h  ]m«  betwem  the  Lalce  of  Agmmo 
«n^  th«  Hol&ten,  from  whose  fioj 
A^^M  ih<7  «vid<iktlir  hsre  their  foazoe. 
^yn  tLff^^rouMug  tit  vock,  *  noife  of 
l^//»liniE(  wfeter  u  heard  deep-ieated 
within  th«  mounteak,  ae  if  proceeding 
from  the  hollow  caTeme  beneath.  The 
f^frrufrhl  Mttpttit  of  the  rallej  bean  a 
ffarr/ng  rtstttsmhhinivi  to  that  enter;  the 
i»  hoe,  and  abounds  in  fumarolea.  I 
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Ibe  cone  is  corocd  oc  iia  ooier  alopea 
with  yizaerardsw  The  wizwlueh  t&pf 
prcdsced  if  zDezidooed  briEanj  wntert 
onder  the  nazoe  of  Gmpjmw;  aad 
AtheDcos  has  cornmrmnrated  its  bod^ 
and  iu  tonic  prapoties,  aa  well  as 
its  scarcitT  and  debiaoas  flaronr.  That 
now  prodnoed  bj  these  Tinerards^  when 
caremllr  prepared,  is  a  strong  red  wine 
and  keeps  wdL  Before  the  fiannatiai 
of  Monte  Xnoro,  Ootms  ib— si^  as 
Jnrenal  calls  it,  mnst  hsfo  been  a 
striking  ofcQect  from  an  parts  of  tiie  boy, 
to  whidi,  indeed.  Statins  gjfos  the  name 
ci  Simu  Qamrammt.  Hie  plain  at  Uie 
foot  of  this  mountain  was  the  scene 
of  the  first  yictoiy  gained  bj  the 
Bomans  OTer  the  Samnites,  B.c.  340. 
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It  has  been  lung  in  Latin  by  the  poet 
Gray,  who  attrU)utes  the  scanty  vege- 
tation on  ite  8ur£ELoe  to  the  teeva  vicinia 
of  Monte  Nuoyo,  and  pictures  in  his 
verses  the  slow  return  oi  its  fertility. 

This  crater  is  2^  m.  N.E.  of  Guma), 
and  may  be  combined,  in  conjunction 
with  Astroni  and  Cigliano,  in  a  sepa- 
rate excursion  to  that  place.] 

Setuming  from  the  Solfatara  to  the 
W.  end  of  Pozzuoli,  we  proceed  along 
the  coast,  which  here  forms  a  long  and 
regular  curve,  in  which  the  traveller 
wm  have  a  good  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  recent  submarine  deposits 
which  separate  the  ancient  line  of  coast 
£rom  the  sea.  This  tract,  called  La 
Starza,  is  broader  than  that  on  the 
ooast  of  Bagnoli :  it  consists  of  vegetable 
soil  of  great  fertihty,  resting  on  hori- 
sontal  beds  of  ashes,  pumice,  lapilli, 
and  argillaceous  tufa,  containing  marine 
■hells  and  fragments  of  masonry,  and 
vaiying  in  height  from  12  to  20  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Behind  this 
level  tract  is  the  ancient  clifiT,  now  inland. 

In  1^  m.  from  Pozzuoli,  we  reach 

The  Monte  Nuovo,  a  volcanic  forma- 
tion of  comparatively  recent  date,  the 
history  of  which  has  been  recorded  by 
four  witnesses  of  the  eruption.  Marc- 
antonio  delli  Falconi,  Pietro  Giacomo 
di  Toledo,  Simone  Porzio,  and  Fran- 
06030  di  Nero.  The  accounts  of  the 
two  former,  now  among  the  rarities  of 
Italian  literature,  may  be  seen  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum.  That  of 
the  third  is  scarce  in  its  separate  form 
tinder  the  title  of  J)e  Conjlagratione 
Agri  Puteolcmiy  but  is  included  in  the 
general  collection  of  his  works.  That 
of  the  fourth  will  be  found  translated 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Society.  They  confirm  each 
other  on  all  the  material  points  of  the 
eruption,  with  very  slight  discrepancies 
in  the  minuter  details.  It  appears 
that  from  1536  to  1538,  the  district 
W.  of  Naples  was  convulsed  by  fre- 
quent earthquakes.  In  September  1538 
they  succeeded  each  other  with 
alarming  rapidity;  and  on  the  day  and 


night  of  the  28th  of  the  month,  the 
district  was  convulsed  by  upwards  of 
20  shocks,  which  elevated  the  whole 
coast  from  Misenum  to  Coroglio  so 
considerably  that  the  sea  is  described 
as  having  retired  to  a  distance  of  about 
200  paces  from  the  ancient  coast-line, 
leaving  large  quantities  of  dead  fish 
upon  the  strip  of  land  thus  upraised 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the 
same  time  the  ancient  volcanic  tufik 
which  forms  the  fundamental  rock 
of  the  district,  sank  down,  forming 
a  gulf  from  which  cold,  and  after- 
wards hot  water  issued.  This  was  fol- 
lowed, on  the  29th,  by  dense  volumes  of 
steam,  charged  with  pumiceous  ashes 
and  lapilU,  which  condensed  in  the 
atmospliere  and  fcU  upon  the  surround- 
ing country  in  showers  of  black  mud, 
some  of  which  was  carried  as  far  as 
Naples,  deluging  Pozzuoli  as  it  passed. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  30th,  the 
character  of  the  eruption  suddenly 
changed.  The  discharge  of  heated 
water  and  mud  ceased ;  and  the  mouth 
of  the  new  crater  ejected  with  a  noise 
like  thimder  volleys  of  masses  of  ashes 
and  red-hot  pumice.  Two  of  thb 
observers  state  that  these  stones  were 
"larger  than  an  ox,"  and  that  they 
were  projected  to  the  height  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  above  the  orifice,  into  which 
most  of  them  fell  back.  The  lighter  ashes 
were  thrown  out  in  such  quantities  that 
they  covered  the  whole  country,  and 
some  were  carried  by  the  wind  as  fur  as 
parts  of  Calabria,  more  than  150  m. 
distant.  The  atmosphere  was  filled 
with  such  noxious  gases  that  quantities 
of  birds  fell  dead  upon  the  groimd,  and 
"animals  of  various  kinds  gave  them- 
selves up  a  prey  to  man."  On  the  3rd 
day  the  eruption  ceased,  having  formed, 
by  the  accumulated  ejections,  a  moun- 
tain about  1^  m.  in  circumference,  and 
440  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  com- 
pletely covering  the  village  of  Triper- 
aola,  containing  a  villa  of  the  Anjou 
kings,  a  hospit^  and  baths  erected  by 
Charles  II.,  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of 
Agrippina  in  its  vicinity,  the  canal  con- 
structed by  Agrippa  as  a  com\3t\vvv»\^'^ 
tion  between.  A.^eni\Ma  wAVJaa'Vs^MSKSirK 
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the  poefcxy  of  Greece  and  Borne.  It  is 
ft  circular  basin,  the  centre  of  an  old 
Tolcano,  about  1^  m.  in  circumference, 
about  4  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  about  250  feet  deep,  embosomed 
among  liills  on  all  sides  except  the  S., 
where  it  is  open  to  the  Lucrine  lake, 
and  the  Bay  of  BaisD :  its  waters  are 
BuppUed  by  sources  from  the  bottom. 
These  hills  are  clothed  with  chestnut 
trees,  interspersed  with  vineyards.  It 
appears  that  from  the  earliest  period  of 
the  G-reek  colonisation  down  to  the 
time  of  Augustus,  the  basin  of  Avemus, 
though  fiUed  with  water,  still  served  as 
a  channel  for  the  escape  of  noxious 
gases.  The  dense  forests,  also,  which 
are  described  as  overhanging  it,  must 
have  increased  the  gloom  of  the  spot, 
and  served  to  check  the  escape  of  the 
mephitic  vapours,  which  were  said  to 
be  so  noxious  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  birds  to  fly  across  it.  Hence  its 
Qreek  name  *A6pvos  was  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  a  and  ipyis,  the 
absence  of  birds ;  a  circumstance  com- 
memorated  by  Lucretius,  vi.  738,  and 
by  Virgil,  -^n.  vi.  239.  At  present 
water  fowl  are  seen  upon  it  in  winter, 
and  ita  waters,  which  are  fresh,  contain 
tench  and  other  fish. 

The  woods,  the  caverns,  the  passages 
excavated  in  the  mountains  by  the 
earliest  inhabitants,  and  the  volcanic 
action  continually  at  work  in  the  sur- 
rounding district,  were  all  calculated  to 
make  the  lake  a  scene  of  superstition, 
and  to  invest  it  with  a  supernatural 
character.  We  are  told,  also,  that 
amidst  these  sunless  retreats  there 
lived  a  people  called  Oimmerii,  a  race 
which  it  is  impossible  to  regard  as  a 
mere  creation  of  the  poets.  Pliny, 
indeed,  speaks  of  the  Cimmerium  Op- 
pidum  as  "  formerly"  situated  near  the 
lake,  and  Strabo  quotes  a  passage  of  the 
lost  work  of  Ephorus,  the  Cumsean 
historian,  as  an  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  numerous  caverns  around 
Avemus  and  CumsB  were  occupied  by 
the  earliest  inhabitants  as  dweUings, 
and  that  they  afterwards  became  famous 
as  the  scene  where  the  oracles  of  the 
infernal  deities  were  pronounced.    That 


Homer  was  familiar  with  the  natural 
phenomena  of  the  locality,  and  with 
the  superstitious  use  which  was  made 
of  them  by  the  Cunuean  priests,  is 
evident  from  the  concluding  portion  of 
the  10th  and  the  commencement  of  the 
11th  book  of  the  Odyssey.  Although 
the  site  is  left  undefined,  yet  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  imagery  of  these  passages 
was  derived  from  Avemus  and  its  tra- 
ditional associations. 

Soon  shalt  thou  reach  old  Ocean's  utmost  ends, 
Where  to  the  main  the  shelving  shore  descends ; 
The  barren  trees  of  Proserpine's  black  woods, 
Poplars  and  willows  trembling  o'er  the  floods 
There  fix  thy  vessel  in  the  lovely  bay. 
And  enter  then  the  kingdoms  void  of  day ; 
Where  Phlegethon's  loud  torrents,  moling  down. 
Hiss  in  the  flowing  gulf  of  Acheron ; 
And  where,  slow  rolling  from  the  Stygian  bed, 
Cocytus'  lamentable  waters  spread ; 
Where  the  dark  rock  o'erhangs  the  infernal  lake. 
And  mingling  streams  eternal  murmurs  wake. 
Odyu.  Book  x.  (Pope's  translation). 

Virgil  represents  iEneas  as  entering 
by  a  cavern  on  this  lake,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Sibyl,  in  his  descent  into 
the  reahn  of  spirits:— 

Spelimca  alta  fuit,  vastoque  immanis  hiatn, 
Scrupea,  tuta  lacu  nigro  nemorumque  tenebris; 
Quam  super  hand  uUn  poterant  impune  volantes 
Tendere  iter  pennis.    Talis  sese  luditus  atris 
Faucibus  effundens  supera  ad  convexa  ferebat; 
[Unde  locum  Qraii  dixerunt  nomine  Aomon.] 

uEn.  VI.  237. 

Hannibal,  in  B.C.  214,  proceeded  to 
the  lake  of  Avemus  to  sacrifice  to  Plu- 
to, or,  OS  Livy  insinuates,  pretended  to 
respect  the  dira  religio  loci  while  he 
reconnoitred  the  defences  of,  and  tried 
to  make  an  attack  upon,  Puteoli.  The 
engineering  works  of  Agrippa,  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  uniting  Aver- 
nus  and  the  Lucrine  with  the  sea,  dis- 
pelled the  terrors  with  which  poetry 
and  fable  had  so  long  invested  the  lake. 
The  forests  were  cut  down  and  the 
ground  was  cleared.  20,000  slaves 
were  employed  to  cut  a  canal  through 
the  tract  which  separated  Avemus 
from  the  Lucrine,  and  another  through 
the  narrow  sandy  tongue  which  sepa* 
rated  the  Lucrine  from  the  Bay  of  Baiee. 
By  these  canals  the  waters  of  Avemus 
were  reduced  to  the  lOTel  ol  \Jaa  ^^^m^ 
and  the  tY70  Afi^Q^  ^ec©  <iQTc^«s*«i^>ED&^ 
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a  port  (Portut  Julius),  while  the  cli- 
mate was  rendered  salubrious  by  the 
clearing  of  the  woods. 

An  memorem  portns,  Lncrinoqae  addita  clans- 

tra. 
Atque  indignatnm  magnis  atridoribiis  aeqnor, 
Jalia  qua  ponto  longe  Bonat  unda  refuso, 
Tyrrhenasqae  fretis  immittitor  aestus  AvernLs? 

Georg.  u.  161. 

The  port  was  so  large  that  the  whole 
Boman  fleet  could  manoeuTre  in  its 
double  basin.  On  these  lakes  Agrippa 
gave  a  representation  of  the  battle  of 
Actium,  in  the  presence  of  Augustus. 
The  canals  and  the  piers  at  the  en- 
trance fi^m  the  sea  were  in  a  perfect 
state  at  the  commencement  of  the 
16th  cent. ;  but  the  eruption  of  Monte 
Nuovo  in  1538  destroyed  the  communi- 
cation, and  caused  so  great  an  altera- 
tion in  the  relative  level  of  the  sea  and 
land  that  the  port  disappeared.  The 
tract  between  the  lakes  is  now  over- 
grown with  myrtles  and  brushwood; 
but  in  some  places  not  covered  with 
earth  and  sand,  masses  of  masonry  are 
visible,  in  which  we  still  see  the  holes  for 
the  rings  by  which  the  ships  were  moored. 
Kero  is  said  to  have  projected  a  canal 
for  ships  from  Avemus  to  the  Tiber,  a 
distance  exceeding  150  m.  Oilie  en- 
gineers of  the  work  were  Celer  and 
Severus,  but  the  only  portion  which 
they  completed  was  that  now  called 
the  I/Offo  di  lAeola,  and  there,  as  Ta- 
citus remarks,  manent  vestigia  irritcB 
spei.  The  Lake  of  Avemus  was  con- 
sidered by  the  ancients  to  be  unfa- 
thomable. Aristotle  describes  it  as  of 
immense  depth,  and  Vibius  Sequester 
says  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  the 
bottom.  Many  plans  had  been  de- 
vised at  different  times  since  the  eleva- 
tion of  Monte  Nuovo,  for  re-establishing 
the  Portus  Julius,  and  converting  the 
Lake  of  Avemus  into  a  great  wet  dock, 
or  harbour;  but  it  was  not  till  1858 
that  Ferdinand  II.  began  excavating 
two  canals  from  the  Bay  of  Baise  to 
the  lake,  one  on  the  western  and  the 
other  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley. 
After,  however,  large  sums  had  been 
expanded  during  two  years  in  this  im- 
dertaking,  the  works  were  abandoned. 


On  the  S.  ride  of  the  lake  are 
numerous  grottos  and  cuttings  in  the 
cliff.  One  of  them,  the  approach  to 
which  is  covered  with  ivy,  ferns,  and 
brambles,  is  called 

The  Grotto  of  the  Sibyl,  or  Orotta 
Giulia  (fee  for  admittance,  1  fr. ; 
torches,  which  are  necessary,  1  fr. ;  bar- 
gain to  be  made  beforehimd),  and  as 
there  is  Httle  to  be  seen,  and  the  depth 
of  the  water  in  some  places  makes 
walking  difficult,  ladies  especial^ 
may  well  omit  the  excursion).  Wiien 
Agrippa  constructed  the  Portus  Julius, 
he  employed  Cocceius  to  excavate  two 
tunnels,  to  communicate  between  the 
new  port  and  the  cities  of  Cumse  and 
Baise.  Yirgil  speaks  of  three  caverns ; 
the  first,  by  which  he  makes  the  Sibyl 
conduct  .^neas  from  Cumss  to  the 
spot  where  he  has  to  offer  his  sacri- 
fice to  the  infernal  deities;  the  se- 
cond, which  they  traverse  to  reach  the 
borders  of  the  Acheron;  the  third, 
with  its  "  hundred  mouths,"  where  the 
Sibyl  pronounced  her  oracles.  It  is 
possible  that  the  first  two  may  have 
been  suggested  to  the  poet  by  the 
tunnels  of  Agrippa,  the  one  leading 
from  Cumse  to  Avemus,  the  other  from 
Avemus  to  the  Lucrine.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  of  the  objects  now 
around  suggested  to  the  poet  the 
general  features  of  the  scene  as  he  ima^ 
gined  it  to  have  been  a  thousand  years 
before  he  wrote;  but  it  is  surely  de- 
structive of  all  poetry  to  attempt  to 
make  the  supernatural  creations  of 
the  6th  book  of  the  .^neid  a  topogn- 
phical  description  of  the  district.  The 
Orotta  delta  Sibitla,  in  which  we  now 
are,  is  the  timnel  which  led  from  Arer- 
nus  to  the  seashore  on  the  road  to 
Baise.  The  entrance  leads,  under  a 
brick  arch,  into  a  long  damp  passage^ 
which  was  lighted  by  vertical  spiracula 
or  air-holes.  The  tunnel  is  cut  through 
a  hill  of  tufa,  and  the  sides  and  roof 
in  many  places  have  been  strengthened 
with  reticulated  masonry  and  brick- 
work. About  midway  is  a  narrow 
passage  on  the  rt.  leading  to  a-small 
square  chamber  called  the  Entrance 
to  the  InfemaL  Be^ons  {Faiuees  Orci), 
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Kear  this  is  another  with  traces  of  a 
mosaio  pavement,  some  vestiges  of  mo- 
saics on  the  wall,  and  two  recesses, 
the  whole  arrangement  dearly  proving 
that  it  was  a  warm  bath.  The  floor  is 
covered  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  with 
tepid  water,  which  springs  out  in  one 
of  the  adjoining  chambers.  This  is 
called  the  Both  of  the  Sibyl;  the 
traveller  is  carried  into  it  on  the  back 
of  the  guide.  An  opening  near  this, 
now  closed  up,  has  been  ouled  one  of 
the  secret  doors  of  the  Sibyl ;  in  all 
probabihty  it  led  into  another  cham- 
ber. The  second  tunnel,  called  the 
OroUa  della  Pace,  is  in  the  cliif  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  lake.  Its  direction 
leaves  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  ancient 
subterranean  communication  between 
the  shores  of  the  lake  and  CumsB  (see 
p.  840). 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  lake  is  a  con- 
spicuous ruin,  commonly  called  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  but  wluch,  from  its 
general  form  and  arrangement,  pro- 
bably served  as  Bathe. ,  It  is  veir  ex- 
tensive, octangular  externally  and  cir- 
cular within,  and  about  100  feet  in 
diameter.  It  has  windows  in  the  upper 
part,  several  chambers  in  the  rear,  and 
others  at  the  side,  one  of  which  has  a 
vaulted  roof  with  a  large  aperture  in 
the  centre.  In  one  of  the  rooms  there 
is  still  a  mineral  spring  called  the  Acqua 
Capona. 

Betuming  to  the  high  road,  we 
reach,  at  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
Lucrine  Lake,  the 

Bagni  di  Tritoli. — One  of  those 
baths  described  by  Pliny  under  the 
name  of  PosideatuB,  from  Fosides,  a 
fireedman  of  Claudius.  Their  present 
name  is  supposed  to  commemorate  the 
reputation  of  the  waters  in  the  cure 
01  tertian  ague,  rpirouos.  Only  a  part 
of  the  existing  building  is  ancient.  The 
principal  hall  has  a  vaulted  roof  15  ft. 
high,  with  stucco  ornaments.  Close  by 
this  building,  higher  up  the  side  of  the 
hill,  approached  by  a  path,  are  the 

Stufe  di  Nerone. — A  long,  narrow,  and 
dark  passage,  excavated  in  the  rock  of 
the  hillside,  at  least  as  ancient  as  Bo- 
man  times,  leads  down  to  these  springs, 


which  rise  from  several  deep  wells  at  a 
temperature  of  182^  Fahr.  That  they 
were  in  great  repute  with  the  Romans, 
Martial's  remark  is  a  proof: — 

Quid  Nerone  pejus  ? 
Quid  tbermis  melius  Neroniants  ? 

It  is  a  common  practice  for  visitors  to 
send  down  to  the  springs  to  boil  eggs 
a  poor  man  who  is  always  there  ready 
to^  for  a  franc,  an/  who  retumi 
melting  and  panting,  but  as  50  c.  is 
chareed  for  admission  and  the  gallery 
is  a  disagreeably  hot  place,  the  visit  is 
hardly  worth  the  trouble.  In  the  17th 
cent,  buildings  were  erected  on  the  hill 
for  the  purpose  of  employing  the  steam 
from  these  wells  in  the  cure  of  rheu- 
matic patients  from  the  hospitals. 


f,  Baij£ — THB  Piscina  Mibabujs, 

AlTD  OTHER  BUINS. 

Continuing  along  the  -road  to  Baise 
(Baja),  we  may  notice,  on  the  rt.,  many 
remains  of  ancient  buildings. 

Baijb  (Inn: — Osteria  della  Begina, 
poor  but  serves  as  a  fair  restaurant. 
Guide  hardly  necessary,  bargain  must 
be  made,  2  fr.  enough  for  the  aitemoon). 
After  the  lapse  of  more  than  18  cen- 
turies, the  praise  bestowed  by  Horace 
on  the  Bay  of  Baise  is  still  justified : — 

Nnllus  in  orbe  sinus  Balis  pnelucet  amoenis. 

Ep.  1. 1.  83. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  approach  to  it  fr^m  the  side  of  the 
Lucrme  Lake.  The  hills  which  bound 
the  gulf  on  the  W.,  and  terminate  in  the 
promontory  of  Misenum,  descend  into 
the  sea  in  escarpments,  on  the  extreme 
point  of  one  of  which  the  Castle  of 
Bsise  towers  above  the  beach.  The 
shore  of  the  bay,  narrowed  by  these 

Ere^ipices  into  a  mere  strip  of  soil,  ex- 
ibits  the  effects  of  volcanic  action  in 
changing  the  relative  level  of  sea  and 
land.  When  the  patricians  of  Bome 
crowded  to  these  shoTe*^  «Ck.6c  ^s^r^ 
nook  \iad  Yieen.  wgngftoYr»^«^  ^^'^   "^^^ 
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hill  f/rhtinu  tf,r  ^J^Imi.h  ^iv.  rj5;,  rifcv,Tibe?i 
it  in  Ujrrtm  wUir.h  Att^ijtt  th^;  Justice 
</f  ih«  r*ryrt,t4,  Htiutif't^  calJrt  it  the 
dttKf!r»oriwmf  or  "  Jo^Jifinf^-housf; "  of 
ri/;cii;  Ari'J  I'roji^srtiiM  wftms  Cinthiaof 
ihf.  ]fttnU  whir:h  it  ]trt:H*'jiin,  and  urges 
Ji«?f  to  fly  from  t}i«  t-<;rnptation.  »Sue- 
t/;niiJHy  in  hin  Lif«  of  S'ero,  ^ivcs  an 
'ffoouni  of  fJio  danc'mg-girhif  who  de- 


-iV7  -•:•:■:*  nui-  ':tr  r^jiriei  id  a  xn.- 
1.-.'  -,-.-.-?  *7*a:  "■i-'=g  ;:  i^riq^iiry.  noc 


;- •■'Tip'icni  r.:r  :cz:i  iii-re  been  locnd 
to  :-:-t:fT  t'rj  r.:nciiolarire  c:  lie  anti- 

■I  # 

y-ii-ic*.  T:.i  Tliia  ofFuc-  waa  th^e  scene 
of  the  celebrareii  c«;Ti*pira»7-  agmiost 
>'ero  in  which  ScTicca  ar.  i  Lcoau  took 
T;art.  >'ero  nr&a  a  frequeiit  giicst  at  Piso's 
villa,  and  the  conspirators  were  azLdous 
to  a:-%assinate  him  at  table,  but  Piso 
refused  to  allow  such  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  hospitalitv.  Before  any  other 
plan  had  been  arranged,  Piso  was  be- 
traved  bj  one  of  his  own  &«edmen, 
and,  to  save  himself  from  a  worse  fate, 
he  put  himself  to  death  by  opening  his 
veins  in  a  bath.  Hadrian  had  teken 
up  his  residence  at  Baise  for  the  mineral 
waters,  but,  as  they  fEuled  to  give  him 
any  relief  he  starved  himself  to  death, 
and  desired  to  have  it  recorded  on  his 
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tomb  that  the  doctors  had  killed  him ! 
His  Adiea  to  his  Soul,  Animula  va- 
gula^  hlandula — familiar  to  every  scho- 
lar— ^was  written  at  Bais.  After  the  fall 
of  the  Boman  empire,  Bai»  rapidly  de- 
dined.  In  the  8tn  cent,  it  was  ravaged 
by  the  Saracens,  but  it  was  still  inhabited 
in  the  time  of  Petrarch  and  Boccac- 
do,  and  was  the  favourite  watering- 
place  of  Queen  Joanna,  of  Kings  Ladis- 
taus  and  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  16th  cent., 
during  the  wars  between  Louis  XII.  of 
France  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
Bais  was  finally  deserted  by  its  inhabit- 
ants, who  migrated  to  Naples.  Don 
Pedro  di  Toledo,  in  erecting  a  castle  on 
the  promontory,  on  the  site  of  one 
previously  built  by  Alfonso  II.,  de- 
stroyed everytliing  in  the  deserted  city 
which  he  could  make  available  as  build- 
ing materials.  For  the  convenience  of 
the  shipping  there  is  a  small  lighthouse 
on  the  point  below  the  castle. 

There  are  three  large  ruined  build- 
ings, which  have  been  called  temples, 
but  which  evidently  formed  the  halls 
of  magnificent  baths  belonging  to  some 
of  the  numerous  villas  on  this  coast. 
The  first  we  come  to  on  the  rt.  of  the 
road,  in  a  vineyard  before  reaching  the 
ostena,  is  the  so-called  Temple  of 
Mercw^  (small  fee  expected),  named 
by  the  peasantry  il  T^ruglio  —  "  the 
trough "  —  a  large  circular  chamber 
with  a  vaulted  roof,  having  a  circular 
aperture  in  the  centre  for  the  admission 
of  light,  and  square  holes  in  other  parts 
of  the  vault  for  the  regulation  of  the  tem- 
perature. In  the  walls  are  four  large 
arched  niches.  The  remains  of  con- 
duits and  channels  for  water  found 
among  the  foundations  leave  little 
doubt  that  it  was  a  bath.  From  the 
circular  form  and  construction  of  the 
building  it  is  a  whispering  chamber, 
and  produces  a  remarkable  echo.  About 
100  yards  beyond  the  osteria,  on  the 
L  near  the  small  modem  harbour,  is 
the  so-called  Temple  of  Venut^  an  octa- 
gonal hall  extenially,  having  at  the 
angles  coupled  pilasters,  which  still 
contain  the  ternootta  tubes  for  the 
passage  of  the   water.    The  interior 


is  circular,  with  eight  windows  and 
niches,  like  those  we  have  noticed  in 
the  similar  structure  on  the  banks  of 
Avemus.  The  roof  was  vaulted.  Three 
chambers  beneath  the  floor  were  proba- 
bly the  bath-rooms.  One  of  these  apart- 
ments is  lighted  by  a  square  aperture  in 
the  roof.  In  the  rear  oi  the  building  are 
the  remains  of  stairs,  showing  that  it 
had  a  second  story,  the  rooms  for  the 
stoves,  the  covered  reservoirs  for  water, 
&c.  The  third  hall,  in  a  vineyard 
to  the  rt.,  is  the  so-called  Temple  of 
Diana  (small  fee  expected),  an  octa- 
gonal building  of  great  size,  of  which 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  walls 
and  vaulted  roof  have  disappeared. 
The  interior  was  circular,  witn  four 
niches  in  the  sides.  The  remains 
of  an  aqueduct,  a  caldarium,  and  sub- 
terranean galleries,  sufficiently  show 
the  character  of  the  ruin. 

An  excursion  may  be  made  in  a  boat 
from  Baiffi  to  the  Cento  Camerelle,  the 
Piscina  MirabiUs,  and  Miseno  (3  to 
4fr.) 

Continuing  along  the  side  of  the  bay, 
the  road  slightly  ascends,  passing  on 
the  1.  the  Castle  of  Baice^  built  by 
Pedro  di  Toledo,  and  reaches,  in  about 
ihr., 

Bacoli  {Trattoria  del  Monte  di  Pro* 
cida),  a  village  facing Misenum,  interest- 
ing only  as  having  preserved  its  Boman 
name  of  Bauliy  which,  however,  must 
have  been  lower  down,  and  close  to  the 
shore,  judging  from  the  expression  used 
by  Silius  Itahcus : — 

£t  Herculeofl  videt  tpio  in  litore  Baulos. 

xu.  156. 

On  the  coast  below  this  village,  called 
the  Bay  of  Baoli,  separated  by  the 
castle  m>m  that  of  Bai®,  are  some 
ruins. 

Among  them,  to  the  1.,  is  the  so-called 
Tomb  of  Agrippina^  a  semicircular  cor- 
ridor with  a  vaulted  roof  and  four  large 
niches  in  its  outer  wall,  and  a  long  pas- 
sage which  runs  back  into  the  nilL 
Beautiful  stucco  relie&  «sv6l  ^\}D«t  csroab.'- 
ments,  and  tr«i^^<eii\.%  oil  ^wasSaaa^  «b.^ 


.^30 
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hmanftioDBf  «ere  ridbik  before  the  wH 
WM  Uftekflied  br  the  torcfaet  of  the 
guidM,  Tb(  remains  of  rt«pf  and  the 
cmter  vail  ii:  xiie  groond  abore  the  cor- 
ridoTf  for  the  rapport  of  the  teats, 
pr9f e  that  the  Imilamg  i§  a  portion  of  j 
a  tmail  Theatre.  Fiirther  eridenoe 
a^aiiuft  it«  being  the  tomb  of  Agrippina  ] 
if  ffopplied  br  Tacitnt,  who  aajs  that 
the  bodr  remaiiied  at  first  nnburied. 
bat  was  afterward*  placed  in  a  modeit 
tomb,  vUtm  Miseni  propter  ;  words  which 
■eem  to  show  that  the  site  of  the  tomb 
must  be  souj^ht  for  in  the  oemeterr 
which  lined  the  road  leading  to  Mise- 
nnm,  and  of  which  we  still  see  nnme- 
rons  remains  at  the  spot  called  Mer-  j 
eaio  di  Hahaio^  though  the  principal : 
tombs  are  now  so  covered  by  the  horels 
of  fishermen,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
examine  them  satisfactorilj. 

Near  the  remains  are  some  Teiy 
extensive  mins,  which  have  been 
identified,  with  considerable  probabi- 
lity, with  the  VtUa  of  Hortennu9. 
They  must  be  examined  in  a  boat, 
being  now  for  the  most  part  imder 
wat^,  as  are  also  the  spacious  cham- 
bers supposed  to  be  the  ponds  of  his 
mursenffi  which  were  celebrated  by  Cicero, 
Pliny  the  naturalist,  and  Varro.  The 
attachment  of  Hortcnsius  to  his  fish, 
of  which  we  have  a  proof  in  his  remark 
that  he  would  rather  lose  two  muli 
from  his  chariot  than  two  mulli  from 
his  ponds,  appears  to  have  descended 
to  the  subsequent  possessor  of  the  villa, 
Antonia,  the  wife  of  Drusus.  Pliny 
tells  us  that  she  was  so  fond  of  one  of 
the  mursenffi,  that  she  had  gold  ear- 
rings made  for  it,  a  sight,  he  adds,  which 
brought  many  visitors  to  Bauli.  In  this 
villa  Noro  is  supposed  to  have  plotted 
the  death  of  his  mother.  When  the 
attempt  to  drown  her,  in  her  passage 
from  iJauli  to  Bairo,  failed  by  her  having 
been  rescued  by  a  small  boat,  she  re- 
tired to  lior  own  villa  near  the  Lucrine 
lake,  whore  the  matricide  was  com- 
mitted on  the  same  night  as  she  lay  in 
her  bed. 

'0  Ptlla  of  JuUu9  Ccuwty  accoxd- 


ing  to  Seneca  and  Taeitaii,  had  the  sp- 
pcannee  «f  a  casde,  and  wms  sitnated  OB 
a  hiH  eatnzsandni£  an  extensiTe  viev. 
It  beca=»  the  pnipatt  of  AngustuSy 
and  was  the  residence  of  Octaria  after 
the  death  of  her  second  husband  Mark 
Antonr,  and  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
her  son,  the  roong  Marodlns.  It  wa« 
here  also  that  Tir^  recited  the  memo- 
rable lines  of  the  6th  Book  of  the 
JEneid,  ending  with  Tm.  MareeUmt  eria^ 
which  hare  invested  the  memorr  of  the 
young  prince  with  eternal  interest.  It 
is  impossible  to  identify  the  pvecise 
spot  of  this  villa,  but  Chanpy  md 
some  antiquaries  suppose  it  to  be 
pointed  out  by  the  ruins  now  caDed  the 
Cento  Camerelle,  or  Careeri  di  Xerfme, 
an  extensive  subterranean  building  of 
reticulated  masonry,  the  use  of  which 
has  not  been  satis&ctorily  determined. 
It  consists  of  a  nxunber  of  vaulted 
chambers,  separated  by  pilasters,  which, 
from  their  intricacy,  hare  sometimes 
been  called  the  LabyriMtk  (small  fee 
expected).  The  two  largest  pilasters 
at  the  end  are  built  obliquely  on 
one  side.  Behind  them  is  a  stair 
leading  to  the  ground-floor,  which  con- 
sists of  long  narrow  passages  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  H,  with  the  intersect- 
hig  line  prolonged  on  one  side.  Some 
calcareous  deposits  on  the  waUm  and 
their  sloping  from  the  sides  towards 
the  centre,  prove  that  they  were  reser- 
voirs for  water ;  which  served,  perhaps, 
as  substructions  of  Csroar's  villa. 

About  i  m.  beyond  Bacoli,  on  the 
road  to  the  Mare  Morto,  is  situated,  on 
a  hill  to  the  1.  (guide  unnecessary),  the 

Piscina  MLrahilis  (entrance  fee  ^fr.), 
a  Roman  reservoir,  excavated  in  the  mas- 
sive tufa  of  the  hill,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  water  brought  by  the  Julian  aque- 
duct from  Serino  in  thePrincipatoTJHra, 
a  distance  of  about  50  m.  It  is  in  good 
preservation,  firm  and  massive  as  on 
the  day  when  it  first  supplied  water 
to  the  Roman  fleet  18  centuries  ago. 
It  is  220  ft.  long  and  83  ft.  broad, 
with  a  vaulted  roof  of  massive  ma- 
sonry, supported  by  48  large  cruciform 
pilasters,  arranged  in  regular  lines 
of  12  each,  and   forming  6  distinct 
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ffalleries  or  elongated  compartments. 
It  ifl  entered  at  the  two  extremities 
hy  stain  of  40  steps  each,  one  of 
which  has  been  repaired  and  made 
accessible.  In  the  middle  of  the  pis- 
cina is  a  depression,  or  sink,  extending 
nearly  from  wall  to  wall,  for  collect- 
ing the  sediment  from  the  water. 
The  roof  is  perforated  bj  square  aper- 
tures, which  probably  served  for  ven- 
tilating the  interior.  The  .walls  and 
pilasters  are  covered  with  a  calcareous 
oeposit  as  high  as  the  spring  of  the 
arches,  produced  fr^m  the  water  which 
contained  it  in  solution.  The  traces 
of  the  Julian  aqueduct  entering  the 
Piscina  Mirabilis  may  be  seen  near 
to  the  entrance  by  which  the  visitor 
descends  into  it.  It  is  remarkable 
tiiat  a  work  of  so  much  labour  and 
ingenuity  has  not  been  mentioned  by 
any  Boman  writer.  We  are,  therefore, 
left  entirely  in  doubt  as  to  the  period 
of  its  construction.  Winckelmann  re- 
garded it  as  the  work  of  Agrippa.  It 
was  probably  placed  on  this  hill  in  order 
to  he  near  Misenum,  which  was  a  fa- 
Tourite  rendezvous  of  the  Boman  fleet. 

On  the  rt.  of  the  road,  as  you  ap- 
proach from  Baoli,  is  a  dealer  in 
antiquities,  where  vases  and  other  ob- 
jects may  be  purchased. 

The  narrow  promontory  which  juts 
out  beyond  the  Piscina,  and  forms  the 
"N.  boundary  of  the  harbour  of  Mise- 
num, is  called  the  Funta  di  Pennata. 
On  it  are  certain  ruins,  which  are  sup- 
posed by  some  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
ViUa  of  Comelioj  the  daughter  of 
Scipio  Africanus,  and  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi;  though  others  place  it  on 
the  Monte  di  Procida  (on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Mare  Morto),  where  there 
are  several  ruins  and  ancient  substruc- 
tions. This  villa  had  belonged  to 
Marius,  whose  heirs  sold  it  to  Cornelia 
•for  75,000  denarii  (2422^.).  She  retired 
to  it  in  her  old  age,  to  die,  like  her 
father,  in  voluntaiy  exile.  At  her 
death  it  was  purchased  by  Lucullus, 
who  had  another  villa  on  the  hill  of 
Misenum.    The  Funta  di  Pennata  was 


perforated  by  Augustus,  or  more  pro- 
bably by  Agrippa,  with  two  tunnels 
extending  helow  the  level  of  the  sea^  in 
order  to  create  a  current,  and  so  prevent 
accumulations  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of 
the  port.  The  entrance  was  protected 
by  an  open  mole  which  rested  on  5  piers, 
and  was  thrown  out  fr^m  the  Punta  di 
Miseno  opposite  the  Punta  di  Pennata, 
the  entrance  being  between  the  latter 
point  and  the  last  of  these  piers.  Three 
piers  may  still  be  seen  under  water  on 
the  Misenum  side  of  the  opening  into 
the  Mare  Morto. 


g,  MissvTni. 

The  road  from  Bacoli  crosses  the 
causeway  which  separates  the  Mare 
Morto  nom  the  Bay  of  Miseno.  The 
ancient  Fort  of  Misenum,  of  which  the 
entrance  has  been  described,  was  formed 
by  Augustus, on  the  plansof  Agrippa.  It 
was  designed  to  be  the  station  of  the  Bo- 
man fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  Ba- 
venna  was  in  the  Adriatic.  It  consisted 
of  a  triple  basin,  the  first  and  second  of 
which  were  separated  by  the  point  of 
land  called  the  Fomo,  on  the  Misenum 
shore,  which  is  perforated  by  tunnels 
for  the  passage  of  the  currents ;  the 
third  or  inner  basin  is  that  which  is 
known  as  the  Mare  Morto,  This  basin 
is  now  separated  from  the  outer  ones 
by  the  causeway,  which  has  supplanted 
the  bridge  thrown  across  the  strait  in 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  be- 
sides destroying  the  harbour  by  causing 
it  to  shallow,  has  reduced  the  Mare 
Morto  itself  to  a  mere  lagoon  where 
great  numbers  of  fish  are  caught.  It 
was  in  the  Fortus  Mieeni  that  the 
conference  took  place  between  Augus- 
tus, Antony,  and  the  younger  Pom- 
pey.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  when  the 
two  triumvirs  went  unarmed  on  board 
Pompey*s  ship  to  arrange  the  parti- 
tion of  the  empire,  Menas,  the  admiral 
of  the  fleet,  asked  Pom^^  il  V»  ^Sassc^A. 

cut  the   C8k\>\fi&  Wi-^  TM5»\BSSlTB»»J«St., 
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"not  only  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  but 
of  the  wl>ole  Roman  empire."  "You 
should  have  done  it,  Menas,"  was  the 
answer,  "without  asking  me.  Let  us 
now  be  content  with  our  present  fortune, 
for  I  know  not  what  it  is  to  violate  my 
pledged  word."  The  port  continued 
to  be  the  principal  naval  arsenal  of 
Home  down  to  the  time  of  Titus,  when 
the  elder  Pliny  was  admiral  of  the  fleet. 
Beyond  the  causeway  wliich  sepa- 
rates the  present  Bay  oi  Miseno  from 
the  Mare  Morto,  after  passing  nume- 
rous reservoirs  for  obtaining  salt  by 
natural  evaporation,  we  reach  the 
lofty  promontory  which  forms  the  W. 
boundary  of  the  Q-ulf  of  Naples,  and 
whose  pyramidal  form  makes  it  so 
conspicuous  an  object  from  all  parts 
of  its  shores.  The  promontory  itself 
still  justifies  the  prophecy  of  Virgil,  in 
the  passage  which  describes  it  as  the 
burial-place  of  the  trumpeter  of  Hector 
and  ^neas,  and  destined  to  retain  its 
name  to  all  ages : — 

At  piua  ^neas  ingenti  mole  sepalcmm 
Imponit,   suaque   anna  viro,  remumque,  tu- 

bamque 
Monte  sub  aereo,  qui  nunc  Misenus  ab  illo 
Dicitur,  atemumque  tenet  per  tcecula  nomen, 

JBn,  VI.  232. 

The  city  of  Misenum,  although  made 
a  Roman  colony  by  Augustus,  must 
have  been  very  snudl.  The  narrow 
limits  of  the  locality,  and  the  patrician 
villas  which  occupied  so  considerable 
a  portion .  of  it,  must  have  barred 
its  extension.  It  is  probable  that 
it  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  officers 

,  of  the  fleet,  and  consisted  of  the 
establishments  of  a  naval  arsenal. 
The  little  village  of  Miseno,  or  Casa- 
luce,  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  naval  suburb.  Some  maintain 
that  the  ancient  promontory  of  Mise-. 
num  is  the  modem  Monte  di  Pro- 
cida,  and  that  the  considerable  ruins 
which  are  still  visible  at  the  Torre  di 
Ca^ella,  on  the  road  fit)m  the  Mare 
Morto  to  Lake  Fusdro,  mark  the  situa- 
tion of  the  principal  ecUfices  of  the  city. 
Wherever  the  city  of  Misenum  may  have 
stood,  it  appears  horn  ecclesiastical  re- 

cordatobavebeen  toierablyperfect  as  late 


as  the  9th  cent.,  when  it  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishop  in  connection  with  GumsB ;  in 
836  it  was  sacked  by  the  Lombards, 
and  in  890  was  utterly  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens.  The  first  of  the  existing 
ruins  is 

The  Theatre,  near  the  little  point  of 
land  called  U  .Fomo.  Of  this  building 
the  greater  part  is  buried  beneath  the 
soil,  the  only  portions  now  visible  being 
a  corridor  ^nd  the  subterranean  pass- 
age which  communicated  with  the  port, 
in  order,  perhaps,  to  give  the  sailors  an 
easy  access  to  the  interior. 

The  Villa  of  Luatllus,  placed  by 
some  antiquaries  on  a  high  ground 
fachig  the  promontory  of  Misenum, 
where  travellers  often  go  to  enjoy  the 
fine  view  after  having  seen  the  Piscina 
MirabiHs;  and  by  others  on  the  pro- 
montory itself,  where  some  ruins  are 
still  visible  on  the  summit,  is  described 
by  Phfiedrus  (ii.  v.)  as  occupying  so 
commanding  a  position  on  the  pro- 
montory that  it  enjoyed  a  view  of  both 
seas.  It  became  subsequently  the  Villa 
Misenensis  of  Tiberius,  who  died  within 
its  walls,  suflbcated  by  Macro,  the 
captain  of  his  prsetorians.  It  was  after- 
wards the  property  and  residence  of 
Nero. 

The  Orotta  Bragonara,  in  the  side 
of  the  promontory  which  faces  the 
island  of  Procida,  is  a  long  subterranean 
and  intricate  passage,  with  a  vaulted 
roof  resting  on  12  pilasters,  and  con- 
taining 5  galleries.  The  object  of  its 
construction  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
determined.  By  some  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  reservoir  for  water ;  and 
by  others  a  magazine  for  the  fleet. 
In  one  part  of  it  is  a  stream  of  fresh 
water,  supposed  to  come  from  some 
subterranean  aqueduct,  or  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  Temple  of  the 
Nymphs  which  Domitian  is  recorded 
as  having  erected  in  its  neighbourhood. 
On  the  extremity  of  the  promontory 
is  a  lighthouse. 

Returning  to  the  foot  of  the  promon- 
tory, we  proceed  westwards  along  the 
long  narrow  strip  of  beach,  which  con- 
nects the  promontory  of  Misenum  with 
the  Monte  di  Frocida,  and  separates  the 
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Matt  Morto  from  the  sea,  which  still 
bean,  in  the  abbreriated  form,  of  Milts- 
eoUi,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called 
Mhvucoktf  the  ancient  name  of  Militis 
Sehola^  the  parade  ground  of  the 
soldiers  or  marines  of  the  Roman 
fleet,  as  we  Inow  from  an  inscription 
found  upon  the  siK)t  and  presenrcd  in 
the  Museum  at  Naples.  The  beach  is 
now  used  as  the  place  of  embarkation 
for  Ischia  by  those  who  prefer  the  short 
mssage  across  the  channel  called  the 
Ganale  di  Procida,  to  the  voyage  from 
Naples. 

The  Monte  di  Procida^  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  beach,  is  a  noble  head- 
land of  tufa,  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
Boman  villas,  and  clothed  with  vinc- 
i^rds  which  produce  a  delicious  wine. 
The  extreme  point  of  the  headland  on 
the  S.W.  is  ddled  the  Punta  di  Fumo. 
Off  the  W.  point  of  the  promontory  is 
the  rock  called  S.  Martino. 


h,  Thb  "Eltsian  Fields" — Lake 

OF  FUSABO. 

Turning  northwards  firom  the  Mi- 
liscola,  and  skirting  the  inland  shore 
of  the  Mare  Morto,  we  reach 

The  so-called  Wysian  Fields,  a  flat 
richly  cultivated  tract  covered  with 
vineyards  and  gardens,  lying  between 
the  Mare  Morto,  the  Lago  del  Fusaro, 
the  Monte  Selvatichi,  and  the  Monte 
di  Procida,  and  which  the  antiquaries 
have  identified  with  the  Amplum 
Elysiwn  of  the  ^neid. 

We  now  either  return  to  Bai®,  and 
thence  to  Naples  by  the  road  already 
described,  or  turn  to  the  1.  to  the 
Lago  del  Fusaro  and  Cumse.  Along 
the  line  of  the  ancient  road  which 
traversed  the  plain  from  Cumse  to  Mi- 
senum  (the  termination  of  the  Via 
Domitiand)j  are  the  remains  of  nume- 
rous tombs  of  the  Eoman  period,  some 
of  which  are  proved  by  the  inscriptions 
to  be  those  of  the  sailors  of  the  fleet. 


Some  of  the  names  which  they  record 
are  Egyptian,  some  Ghreek,  and  some 
Pannonian.  The  names  of  the  ships 
are  also  frequently  met  with.  The  place 
is  now  called  the  Mercato  di  Sahato ; 
some  of  the  tombs  still  retain  their 
stucco  ornaments. 

The  Lago  del  Fusaro  is  the  Palus 
Acherusia  of  the  poets.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  port  of  Cumss. 
Numerous  remains  of  massive  buildines, 
villas,  and  tombs,  are  still  visible  in  its 
neighbourhood.  At  its  S.  extremity  is 
a  canal  of  Roman  construction  com- 
municating with  the  sea,  now  known  as 
the  Foce  del  Fusaro,  and  beyond  it  is  a 
smaller  basin  called  the  Acqua  Morta, 
The  lake  is  now  famous  for  its  oysters. 
In  the  middle  of  the  lake  is  a  Casino, 
built  by  Ferdinand  I.  The  lake  is 
supposed  to  be  the  crater  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano,  which,  in  1838,  gave 
proof  of  the  fact  by  emitting  such 
quantities  of  mephitic  gases  that  the 
oysters  were  destroyed  by  them.  The 
tombs  in  the  neighbourhood  have  con- 
tributed some  interesting  objects  to 
the  Museum,  including  specimens  of 
gold  jewellery,  coins,  glass  vessels,  and 
trinkets  of  various  kinds.  In  one  bearing 
the  name  of  Julia  Procula,  the  skeleton 
was  found  entire,  with  massive  gold 
ear-rings  and  other  precious  ornaments. 

Villa  of  Servilius  Vatia, — The  Torre 
di  Gaveta,  on  the  point  of  land  which 
runs  into  the  sea,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Foce  del  Fusaro,  marks  the 
site  of  this  villa.  Yatia  secluded  him- 
self in  this  spot  to  escape  the  perils 
which  besot  public  life  in  Rome  during 
the  reign  of  Nero,  whereupon  people 
used  to  exclaim,  "You  only,  vatia, 
know  how  to  live,"  0  Vatia,  solus  scis 
vvoere.  At  ille,  adds  Seneca,  latere 
sciebat,  nan  vivere.  The  villa  was  cele- 
brated for  its  caverns  and  fishponds. 
Its  ruins  attest  the  magnificence  of  its 
proportions,  and  the  tranquil  beauty  of 
its  site. 

CunuBan  Villa  of  Cicero, — On  the 
hills  between  the  Lake  of  Fusaro  and 
that  of  Avemus,  and  between  the  Arco 
Felice  and  Baits,  at  a  spot  called  Lo  Spa- 
landrone^  ai©  soxaa  if^Msaa^  ^cOGw^^^J^^a- 
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are  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
VUla  Oumana,  so  often  mentioned  in 
the  great  orator's  Letters  to  Atticus. 
It  was  in  this  villa  that  Hirtius  and 
Pansa  presented  to  Cicero  the  young 
Augustus,  on  his  arriyal  from  school 
in  Macedonia,  which  he  had  hastily 
quitted  on  hearing  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  Juhus  Csesar.  His  mother 
Accia  was  living  with  her  second  hus- 
band,  Lucius  Fhilippus,  in  a  neighbour- 
ing villa,  to  which  the  youth,  then  in 
his  19th  year,  was  conducted  by  Balbus. 
Gioero,  in  describing  the  arrival  of  "  the 
boy,"  as  he  calls  him  in  a  letter  to  At- 
ticus, says  he  was  "  entirely  devoted " 
to  I'^T"  (mihi  totus  deditus).  In  a  sub- 
sequent letter  he  tells  the  same  friend 
that  the  stepfather  of  the  future  master 
of  the  Boman  world  **  thinks  he  is  not 
to  be  trusted." 

The  Villas  of  Seneca  and  Varro^ 
which  were  situated  near  that  of  Cicero, 
as  we  know  from  the  descriptions  which 
tiiese  writers  have  left  us,  have  disap- 
peared; and  no  ruins  now  exist  with 
which  even  their  names  can  be  con- 
nected. 

At  the  divergence  of  the  roads  beyond 
the  Lago  delFusaro  the  carriage  should 
be  left,  and  directed  to  wait  for  the 
traveller  at  the  Arco  Felice  on  the  road 
to  PozzuolL 


t.  CXJUX — LlTBENUM — THE  AeCO 

Felice. 

The  road  from  the  Lago  del  Fusaro 
to  CumsB  (li  m.)  follows  the  Tia 
DonUtiana,  At  the  S.  angle  of  the 
city  walls  it  was  joined  hv  the  Tia 
Cfumana  from  Puteoli.  This  latter 
road  passed  along  the  crest  of  hills 
which  form  the  N.  margin  of  the 
Lake  of  Avemus ;  and  entered  Cum» 
by  the  Arco  Felice.  It  is  the  direct  road 
to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  from 
Naples  and  FozzuoU. 
CuMJE  oocnpieB  the  summit  of  an 
woUted  bill  of  trachjrtio  tufa,  which 


rises  above  the  long  line  of  level  shore 
that  extends  from  the  Monte  di  Prooida 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Yoltumo.  This  hill 
and  the  range  of  which  it  forms  a  port 
are  the  "  sea-girt  cliffs"  of  Pindar, — 

Tai  $*  virep  Kv/ta?  oAiepie^e?  ox^oi.    . 

Fyth.  E.  «£. 

So  far  as  the  walls  have  been  traced,  the 
form  of  the  city  appears  to  have  been 
that  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  Its  re- 
mote antiquity  is  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  geographers  and  historians 
of  the  Augustan  age.  Strabo  describes 
it  as  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  ItaHan 
and  Sicilian  cities.  Dionysius  of  Ha- 
Hcamassus  says  that  it  was  celebrated 
for  its  riches,  power,  and  possessions ; 
and  Livy  records  its  impregnable  posi- 
tion by  sea  and  land.  There  is  con- 
siderable discrepancy  with  regard  to  its 
founders ;  according  to  Strabo,  it  was 
a  joint  colony  of  the  Chalcidians  of 
Euboea .  under  Megasthenes,  and  the 
Cvmseans  of  ^olis  under  Hippocles 
of  Cyme.  Hence  Cumse  was  always 
called  a  Chalcidic  or  Euboean  city. 
Livy  states  that  the  colonists  first  set- 
tled at  Ischia,  but  finding  themselves 
disturbed  by  earthquakes,  removed 
to  the  mainland.  The  wealth  and 
possessions  of  Cums  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  its  territory  included 
both  Puteoli  and  Misenum ;  the  Gulf 
of  Puteoli  was  called  Sinus  Oumanus, 
the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Gti6ta  was 
called  lAMus  Chalcidicwn,  the  hills  of 
the  district  the  Colles  JSuboHciy  and 
Naples  and  other  cities  in  the  South  of 
Italy,  and  even  Messina  in  Sicily,  were 
reinforced  by  Cumsean  colonies.  Its 
government  was  aristocratic  till  it  was 
overthrown  by  Aristodemus,  a  success- 
ful general,  who  rose  to  power  in  a 
popular  revolution,  but.  was  afterwards 
expelled  by  the  valour  of  Xenocrita, 
commemorated  by  Plutarch  as  one  of 
the  early  examples  of  female  heroism. 
Cume  was  the  place  of  exile  of  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  who  here  purchased 
of  the  Sibyl  the  three  SibylHne  books 
which  the  Bomans  preserved  as  their 
most  precious  relics  for  so  many  ages 
in  the  Capitol.    He  died  here,  accord- 
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ing  to  Iatt,  B.O.  609.  In  the  year  474 
B.a  the  Cumsanfl  were  at  war  with 
the  Struacaiu,  who,  with  the  asBist- 
ance  of  their  tTmbnan  allies,  bcsioged 
the  city  by  sea  and  land.  The  Cu- 
insans  obtained  the  aid  of  Hicro  of 
Syracuse,  who  strengthened  their  fleet 
by  a  squadron  of  triremes.  The  hostile 
annainents  met  in  the  Gulf  of  Futtoli, 
where  the  Etruscan  fleet  was  defeated. 
This  naval  victory  is  immortalised  by 
Pindar  in  one  of  the  finest  passages 
of  the  first  Pythian  Ode. 

The  Sanmites  besieged  Cuma)  tliree 
years  after  they  had  taken  Capua  (b.o. 
427),    and    having    made    tliemselves 
masters  of  the  city,  they  settled  there  in 
large  numbers,  producing  that  mixture 
of  Greek  and  Campanian  customs  which 
YeUeius  Paterculus  has  commemorated 
in  the  expression  Cfumanos  Osca  mutavit 
wdnia.    When  Capua  fell  under  the 
power  of  Homo,  Cumeo  became  subject 
to  the  same  authority.    It  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  municipium, 
B.O.  337.     In  the  second  Pimic  War  it 
was  attacked  by  Hannibal,  and  was 
successfully   defended  by  Sempronius 
Tiberius  Gracchus.    The  city  became 
a  prefecture  B.C.  210,  and  was  made  a 
Boman  colony  by  Augustus.   Under  the 
Empire  it  declined  rapidly.     At  the 
time  of  AtheneBUs  it  had  a  reputation 
for  its  painted  vases  and  silks ;   but  in 
the  reign  of  Nero  it  had  become  so  un- 
£E»hionable,  that  when  Umbritius  the 
poet  resolved  to  retire  from  Home  to  a 
country  solitude,  Juvenal  congratulated 
his  friend  that  he  was  about  to  give  one 
more  citizen  to  the  Sibyl  by  fixing  his 
residence    in   the  vacu<B  CtmuB  (Sat. 
m.  1). 

In  the  same  reign  it  was  the  scene 
of  the  voluntary  death  of  Petronius 
Arbiter.  Virgil,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  ^neid,  describes  Ownse  as  the 
place  where  ^neas  had  his  first  inter- 
view with  the  Sibyl  Deiphobe,  the 
priestess  of  the  temple  which  had  been 
erected  by  Dsedalus  to  Apollo,  on  the 
**  Arx"  or  Acropolis  from  whose  rocky 
caverns  she  pronounced  the  oracles. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Cunue  was  occupied  by  Totila,  who  re- 1 


paired  its  walls.  Teias  was  elected 
king  here;  and  aft»r  his  defeat  and 
death  in  the  battle  of  the  Same,  his 
followers,  headed  by  his  brother  Ali- 
gem,  tlirew  themselves  into  the  citadel. 
Narses,  unable  to  reduce  it,  filled  the 
Sibyl's  Cave  with  combustible  materials, 
and  destroying  its  roof  by  fire,  pene- 
trated to  the  centre  of  the  fortress, 
which  he  reduced  to  ruin.  In  the  8th 
cent.  Romoaldus,  Duke  of  Benevento, 
made  himself  master  of  the  city.  In 
the  9th  it  was  sacked  and  burnt  by  the 
Saracens.  In  the  13th,  having  become 
a  nest  of  pirates  and  robbers,  the  citizens 
of  Naples  and  Aversa  fitted  out  an  ex- 
pedition against  them,  and  razed  what 
then  remained  of  the  ancient  city  to  the 
ground. 

The  Acropolis,  which  commands  a 
view  reaching  in  fine  weather  as  far  as 
GraSta  and  Ponza,  occupies  a  consider- 
able elevation,  of  which  all  the  sides 
have  broken  down  except  that  on  the 
S.,  by  which  we  now  ascend  to  it.  The 
foundations  of  the  walls  may  still  be 
traced  through  their  whole  extent,  with 
the  situation  of  the  only  doorway  which 
gave  access  to  the  fortress. 

The  SibyVs  Cave.— The  hiU  of  the 
Acropolis  is  perforated  in  all  directions 
with  caverns  excavated  in  the    tufa, 
many  of  which  it  would  now  be  impos- 
sible thoroughly  to  explore.     One  of 
them,  which  has  several  lateral  apertures 
and  subterranean  passages,  has   been 
identified  with  the  cavern  of  a  hundred 
mouths,  whence  resounded  "as  many 
voices,    echoing    the    oracles    of   the 
Sibyl"  (Jg:».  Yi.  41).    The  principal 
entrance  is    in    the  side  of   the  hill 
feunng  the  sea;   but  the  passages  to 
which  it  leads   are  mostly  filled  up. 
A  flight  of  steps  on  the  1.  leads  from 
what  is  now  the  largest  cavern  up  to  a 
dark  small  recess,  which  has  no  com- 
munication whatever  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  rock.    One  of  the  largest 
passages  is    supposed  to  lead  in  the 
direction    of    the    Lago   del    Fusaro. 
In  Justin  Martyr  is   a  passage  de- 
scribing his  visit  to  Cumss  and  to  the 
scene  of  the  Sibyl's  prophecies.    He 
says :  "  Being  at  Cuxn»^N«<^  ^«w  "^Nsaat^i^ 
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basilica  dug  out  of  the  rock,  where  they 
said  the  Sibyl  had  pronounced  her  ora- 
cles. It  had  in  the  middle  three  large 
basins,  also  hollowed  out  of  the  rock, 
which  had  served  for  the  lustrations  of 
the  Sibyl, who  afterwards  retired  into  the 
innermost  part  of  the  basiHca  and  there 
gave  her  predictions  of  futurity  from  an 
elevated  throne."  This  passage,  written 
about  the  year  150,  has  sometimes  been 
supposed  to  indicate  the  Temple  of 
Apollo ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it 
was  a  temple  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
adjacent  to  the  cave  which  Narses  de- 
stroyed. 

A  short  distance  along  the  Via  Do- 
mitiana  beyond  Cumse,  among  the  tombs 
which  line  the  road,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
house,  to  which  has  been  given  the 
name  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Sibyl,  No 
Boman  writer  makes  any  mention  of 
such  a  monument,  but  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  further  proof  of  the  late  period  at 
which  the  traditions  of  the  Sibyl  lin- 
gered upon  this  spot  that  in  another 
passage  of  Justin  Martyr  he  describes 
a  round  cinerary  urn,  worked  in  brass,  in 
which  they  said  the  ashes  of  the  Sibyl 
were  preserved:  and  Pausanias,  who  was 
a  contemporary  of  Justin  Martyr,  says 
that  the  CumeBans  showed  as  the  Sibyl's 
tomb  a  small  stone  urn. 

Temples  and  Amphitheatre.  —  The 
Temple  of  Apollo,  occupying  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Acropohs,  still  presents  some 
fragments  to  mark  its  site.  They  consist 
of  a  portion  of  a  fluted  column  and  a 
single  capital,  both  in  the  oldest  style 
of  Doric  architecture.  The  position 
of  the  temple  must  have  made  it  a 
conspicuous  object  from  all  parts  of 
the  coast.  The  confused  and  scattered 
ruins  now  visible  within  the  line  of  the 
city  walls  have  suffered  so  much  from 
depredations  and  neglect,  that  they  are 
interesting  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
associations.  The  Temple  of  the  Giants 
(Tempio  dei  Giganti),  in  the  ceUa  of 
which  the  colossal  sitting  statue  of  Ju- 
piter Stator  in  the  Museum  at  Naples 
was  found,  has  been  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  The  Temple  of  Serapis,  dis- 
covered  in  1839,  is  a  ruin  of  Boman 
imperial  times,  remarkable  chiefly  for 


the  objects  found  in  it,  among  which 
were  some  Egyptian  colossal  statues. 
Of  the  Temple  of  Augustus,  dis- 
covered in  1606  by  Cardinal  Acquaviva, 
who  obtained  many  statues  from  its 
ruins,  not  even  the  site  is  now  known. 
The  Temple  of  Diana,  discovered  in 
1852  by  the  Count  of  Syracuse,  on  the 
site  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Forum,  has  been  entirely  disman- 
tled. It  was  upwards  of  100  fb.  in 
length,  semicircular  at  one  of  the  ex- 
tremities ;  the  columns  of  the  portico 
were  of  cipollino,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and,  like  the  cornices,  were  re- 
markable for  their  high  finish  and  beau- 
tifiil  workmanship.  A  statue  of  Diana 
with  her  dogs,  and  a  Latin  inscription 
recording  the  erection  of  the  Temple  at 
the  cost  of  Lucceius,  were  found  among 
the  ruins.  There  would  have  been  little 
difficulty  in  restoring  the  Temple,  but 
the  Count  removed  the  columns  and 
sculptures  to  Naples  as  soon  as  they 
were  discovered.  The  Amphitheatre, 
now  covered  with  earth  and  trees,  is  an 
oval  building,  with  remains  of  21  rows 
of  seats  leading  down  to  the  arena. 

The  Necropolis  of  Cimise  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  ancient  cemeteries  in 
Southern  Italy;  it  is  situated  in  the 
plain  extending  on  the  N.W.  and  at 
the  base  of  the  rock  of  Cumse.  Con- 
siderable excavations  were  made,  chiefly 
by  the  Count  of  Syracuse,  from  which 
resulted  the  discovery  of  several  Greek 
tombs  containing  vases  and  other  orna- 
ments of  a  remote  period.  The  site 
appears  to  have  been  at  a  subsequent 
period  occupied  by  Roman  sepulchres ; 
but  at  a  higher  level,  as  in  many  cases  it 
has  only  been  by  penetrating  below  the 
latter  that  the  more  ancient  Cumsean 
hypogei  were  discovered.  A  portion 
of  the  vases,  which  have  a  remarkable 
similarity  to  those  from  the  Cyrenaica, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  are  in 
the  Museum  at  Naples;  but  the  best 
were  sold  by  him  to  Marchese  Campana 
of  Borne,  and  are  now  in  Paris  and  St. 
Petersburg.  The  site  of  the  excavation 
is  near  a  farmhouse  on  the  rt.  of  the 
Via  Domitiana,  in  coming  from  Licola 
towards  Fusaro,  but  nothing  of  the 
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tomba  is  to  be  now  soen.  Manpr  firagments 
of  Roman  Bepulchral  decorations  in  mar- 
ble may  be  seen  scattered  around.  The 
tombs  were  constructed  one  above  tlic 
other,  forming  tlireo  scTeral  tiers,  cacli 
being  the  work  of  a  diflercnt  period. 
The  lowermost  were  excavated  simply 
in  the  earth.  When  first  oix'ned 
th^  were  found  to  contain  skolotoni:*, 
which  fell  to  dust  on  cxi)08ure  to  the 
air.  At  the  licad  and  feet  were  vases 
in  an  Eg}'ptian  style,  rings  anil  fibuhe 
of  bronze,  seimibtei,  glass  beads,  and 
fragments  of  burnt  wood.  The  tombs 
of  the  second  range  were  formed  of 
four  slabs  of  tufa,  covered  often  with 
three  flat  stones ;  but  some  have  been 
found  with  sloping  roofs,  the  stones 
meeting  in  the  middle  and  giving  the 
aopulclural  cliumber  tlie  ap])earance  of 
a  small  house.  Some  of  these  sepul- 
chral chambers  contained  two  skele- 
tons, but  generally  only  one,  witli  black 
painted  vases  of  an  archaic  character, 
and  occasionally  with  black  figures 
on  a  yellow  ground,  in  whicli  we  trace 
Pelasgic  art  to  its  Egyptian  origin. 
The  Italo- Greek  tombs,  which  formed 
the  upper  tier,  were  of  the  same  elia- 
racter,  but  were  distinguished  by  their 
superior  style  and  greater  elegance,  by 
the  richness  of  the  funeral  furniture, 
and  by  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  in- 
stead of  bronze  in  the  personal  oma- 
moits,  thus  confirming  tlie  statement 
of  their  own  poetic  historian,  Hyper- 
ochus,  as  we  read  in  Athenaeus,  that 
**the  (Cumsean)  citizens  wore  embroi- 
dered robes  and  much  gold  in  their 
dresses,  and  never  went  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  city  but  in  a  coach  dra^vn 
by  two  horses."  In  the  ground  near  the 
surface  of  the  Necropolis  were  found 
urns  and  vases  containing  the  ashes  of 
the  Boman  period.  Many  of  these  vases 
showed  by  their  style  that  they  had 
been  removed  from  the  more  ancient 
tombs  and  appropriated  by  the  Bo- 
mans;  the  tombs  themselves  afforded 
ample  evidence  of  this  fact,  for  many  of 
them  bore  marks  of  having  been  plun- 
dered. The  fu*8t  excavations  were  made 
by  Charles  III.,  when  the  numerous 
sepulchral  objects  now  in  the  Museum  at 
18,  Itahf."} 


Naples  were  discovered*  Pademi  com- 
municated an  account  of  these  researches 
to  the  Boyal  Society  of  London  in  1766. 
He  describes  the  first  tomb  opened  as 
tliat  of  the  Papiria  family,  and  states 
that  there  were  three  skeletons  on  the 
door,  each  inclosed  iu  an  oblong  eoflln, 
fopiMod  of  four  slabs  of  tufa.  One 
of  the  skeletons  was  covered  with  a 
elotli  of  asbestos,  with  tlie  remains  of  a 
robe  embroidered  with  gold,  the  threads 
of  which  were  perfect,  and  with  frag- 
ments of  i)apyru8,  one  side  of  which 
was  covered  with  I'cd  lead,  the  other 
black.  Among  tlie  objects  found  in  the 
tomb  were  a  metal  mirror,  three  tesserso 
or  dice,  an  iron  leclisiernium  or  pul" 
vinar  with  ivory  ornaments,  two  heads 
of  horses  of  the  same  material,  and 
fragments  of  a  confection  of  myrrh  and 
spices  which  was  placed  on  dead  bodies 
by  the  Greeks.  Under  one  of  the  ske- 
letons was  a  padlock  through  winch 
three  iron  strigils  were  passed.  Ad- 
joining this  tomb  was  another  for  the 
freedmen  of  the  same  family.  Two 
glasses,  resembling  our  modem  wine- 
glasses, and  two  earthen  lamps,  were 
also  found  in  it,  which  still  rank  among 
the  most  beautiful  objects  of  their  class 
in  the  Museum.  In  other  tombs  of 
the  same  period  an  immense  number  of 
valuable  objects  have  been  discovered, 
such  as  necklaces  of  gold  beads  and 
of  terracotta  gilt,  gold  rings  with 
intaghos,  gold  astragali,  cloth  of  gold, 
silver  fibulae,  circular  mirrors  of  sUver, 
vessels  of  blue  glass,  ointment-pots, 
strigils,  &c.  In  another  was  found 
the  beiskutifid  suit  of  Greek  armour 
which  passed  from  tiie  collection 
of  the  Conte  Milano  into  that  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  it  is  now 
in  the  hall  of  the  horse-armoury.  In 
those  excavated  by  the  Count  of  Syra- 
cuse vases,  cinerary  urns,  and  skeletons 
were  found ;  in  two  instances  artificial 
heads,  made  of  a  composition  in  which 
wax  was  the  principal  ingredient,  were 
foimd  Iving  by  the  side  of  the  skeletons. 
One  of  these  heads  had  glass  eyes. 
The  features,  which  were  those  of 
young  men,  were  so  perfectly  defined^ 
as  to  give  i^ToVi^Wfii!?*^  \.q  ^'b  ^sRTK^siRSwa^ 
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of  the  Neapolitan  antiquaries  tliat  the 
heads  were  formed  from  casts  taken 
after  death.  Near  the  Lake  of  Licola 
a  Grreek  tomb  has  been  excavated 
which  contained  stucco  bas-rehefe  of 
the  Judgment  of  Minos,  and  the  De- 
lights of  Elysium. 

Those  who  devote  a  separate  day  to 
the  excursion  to  the  northern  craters 
and  Cum®  may  have  time  to  continue 
their  route  to  Litemum,  though  there 
is  nothing  to  attract  the  ordinary  tra- 
veller. 

^lAterwum.  The  road  from  Cumse  to 
Litemum  (6  m.)  follows  the  Via  Domi- 
iiana.  It  is  bordered  by  tombs  for  a 
short  distance  after  leaving  the  city, 
and  in  one  place  are  the  remains  of  a 
hemicycle,  with  seats,  which  was  de- 
corated with  paintings.  The  ancient 
pavement  of  massive  blocks  of  tufa  is 
still  perfect  in  many  parts. 

The  Lake  of  Licola^  near  which  the 
road  passes  soon  after  it  leaves  Cumse, 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer ; 
it  has  been  supposed  that  it  is  a  part 
of  the  canal  begun  by  Nero  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  Avemus  with 
the  Tiber,  which  made  Tacitus  describe 
its  author  as  the  incredihilium  cupitor. 
The  lake  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  mala- 
ria  which  afiUcts  this  part  of  the  coast  in 
the  summer  and  autumn.  The  forests 
around  Licola  were  the  royal  chase  of 
Frederick  II.  The  mountain  on  the 
rt.,  called  Monte  Gtiudo,  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  for  its  intoxicating  waters. 

The  ForeH  of  HanuBy  the  Trivia 
Lucits  of  Virgil,  is  identified  with  a 
wood  N.  of  CumfiB  towards  Liter- 
num.  Livy  mentions  it  as  cele- 
brated for  its  nocturnal  sacrifices,  and 
for  the  treachery  and  subsequent  mas- 
sacre of  the  Campanians,  who  endea- 
voured to  gain  possession  of  CumeB 
under  the  pretence  of  attending  the 
solemnities  in  this  sacred  grove. 

Idtermim,    a     name     imperishably 

Associated    with  that   of   Scipio  Afri- 

eanus,    28    now  represented  by  the 


Tower  of  Fatria,  situated  near  the 
bridge  by  which  the  Domitian  Way 
crossed  the  canal  connecting  the  an- 
cient port,  now  called  the  Za^o  di 
Patria^  with  the  sea.  It  was  occupied 
(about  200  B.C.)  by  a  Roman  colony, 
subsequently  increased  by  Augustus,  in 
whose  reign  Agrippa  enlarged  and 
restored  tlie  port  and  its  canal,  now 
converted  into  a  marshy  lake.  The 
city  was  destroyed  by  Q^nseric  in  455, 
and  not  a  trace  remains  of  its  ancient 
greatness.  Scipio  Africanus  had  here 
a  villa,  to  which  he  retired  when  ac- 
cused of  extortion  in  the  war  against 
Antioehus.  Here  he  died  in  voluntary 
exile,  B.C.  184.  Valerius  Maximus  tells 
us  that  in  his  dying  moments,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart  at  the  ingratitude 
of  his  countrymen,  he  ordered  to  be 
inscribed  upon  his  tomb — Inqrata 
PatEIA,  NE  OSS  a  quidem  mea  habes. 
After  his  death  the  Homans  were 
anxious  to  obhterate  the  remembrance 
of  their  past  injustice  by  loading  his 
name  and  memory  with  honours.  A 
tomb,  surmounted  by  a  statue,  had 
been  erected  at  Litemum  on  the  spot 
where  he  was  buried.  It  appears  that 
the  Bomans  were  anxious  to  have  it  be- 
lieved that  the  body  had  been  removed 
from  Litemum,  and  deposited  in  the 
sepulchre  of  the  family  at  Rome,  and 
this  feeling  was  carried  so  far  that  Scipio 
was  even  reported  to  have  died  at  Rome. 
Livy  tells  us : — "  Some  say  that  he  died 
and  was  buried  at  Rome,  outside  of 
the  Porta  Capena;  others  that  he 
died  and  was  bmried  at  Litemum ;  and 
at  both  places  there  are  monuments 
and  statues :  for  there  is  a  monument 
at  Litemum  surmoimted  by  a  statue 
which  I  myself  lately  saw  tljere  after  it 
had  been  thrown  down  by  a  tempest. 
And  beyond  the  Porta  Capena  at  Rome, 
in  the  monument  of  the  Scipios,  there 
are  3  statues,  2  of  which  are  said 
to  be  those  of  Publius  and  Lucius 
Scipio;  the  third,  that  of  the  poet 
Ennius."  This  description  can  only 
apply  to  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios 
on  the  Via  Appia,  and  near  to  the 
Porta  di  San  Sebastiano  at  Rome.  But 
no  inscription  bearing  the  nameof  Scipio 
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AMcanus  was  diBoovered  in  that  sepul- 
chre; and,  though  the  laurelled  bust  now 
in  the  Vatican  which  was  found  there 
was  once  beheved  to  be  that  of  Ennius,  a 
subsequent  comparison  of  well-authenti- 
oated  memorials  has  not  confirmed  the 
supposition.  W  e  may  also  presume  that 
no  member  of  the  Scipio  lamily  would 
bsYe  remoTcd  his  body  to  Bome  in  defi- 
ance of  his  injunctions  to  the  contrary. 
Livy  himself  in  a  subsequent  passage 
says  that  Scipio  died  at  Litemum,where, 
by  his  own  command,  he  was  buried, 
and  where  a  monument  was  erected, 
"  lest  his  funeral  should  be  solemnized 
in  his  ungrateful  country."  Lib. 
xxxviii.  53.  This  statement  is  con- 
firmed by  the  evidence  of  Seneca 
and  of  Pliny.  Seneca,  in  his  86th 
Epistle,  gives  an  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  villa.  "Living,"  he 
says,  "  in  the  very  town  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  I  have  adored  his  spirit  and 
the  altar  which  I  suppose  to  be  the 
tomb  of  so  great  a  man. ...  I  saw  his 
villa,  built  of  squared  stone ;  a  wall 
surrounding  the  wood,  and  towers 
erected  on  both  sides  for  its  defence; 
a  cistern  imder  the  house  and  gardens, 
large  enough  for  the  use  even  of  an 
army ;  a  small,  narrow,  and  very  dark 
bath  after  the  ancient  custom;  for  a 
bath  did  not  appear  hot  to  our  an- 
cestors unless  it  was  gloomy.  I  felt 
therefore  a  great  delight  while  con- 
templating Scipio*  s  habits  and  our 
own."  He  then  proceeds  to  say  that 
the  bath  was  lighted  by  chinks  rather 
than  by  windows,  rinuB  magis  quam 
fenestra^  and  compares  these  simple 
habits  with  the  luxury  of  the  modem 
Somans.  Pliny  the  naturalist,  in  his 
account  of  the  Longevity  of  Trees,  de- 
scribes, among  those  which  the  memory 
of  man  carefully  cherished,  the  **  oUve- 
trees  still  existing  at  Litemum,  planted 
by  the  hand  of  A£ricanus  the  Elder, 
and  a  myrtle  of  conspicuous  size."  As 
the  death  of  Scipio  occurred  184  B.C., 
and  that  of  PUny  in  79  A.D.,  the  olive- 
trees  and  the  myrtle  must  have  been 
then  upwards  of  2}  centuries  old.  A 
constant  tradition  has  lingered  on  the 
Bpot  that  the  tower  now  called  the  Torre 


di  Patria  was  built  of  the  materials  of 
the  villa,  and  on  the  exact  site  of  the 
tomb.  The  celebrated  bust  of  Scipio, 
which  bears  the  mark  of  his  wound  on 
the  bald  head,  was  found  beneath  the 
tower,  and  an  ancient  inscription  with 
the  word  Patbia,  built  into  its  wall. 
Three  marble  statues,  larger  than  life, 
were  also  discovered  near  the  lake;  one 
was  a  female  draped  figure,  the  others 
were  males  wearing  the  Boman  toga. 
Before  these  discoveries,  the  site  of 
the  villa  had  been  placed  by  some  6  m. 
inland,  at  a  place  called  Vico  di  Pan- 
tano. 

The  Laffo  di  Patria  derives  its  waters 
&om  the  ClaniuSy  a  small  sluggish 
stream  now  called  the  Regii  Lagni, 
which  drains  the  plain  of  the  Terra  di 
Lavoro  as  far  inland  as  Maddaloni,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  between  the  Lake  and 
the  Voltumo.  A  further  proof  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  upon 
this  coast  is  seen  in  the  deposits  of  ma- 
rine shells  along  the  low  clifl*8  which 
extend  from  the  Lago  del  Fusaro  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Voltumo. 

Beyond  Patria  the  road  traverses  the 
Bosco  di  Varcaturo,  the  ancient  Sylva 
Gallinaria,  which  still  abounds  with 
game  as  in  ancient  times.  The  whole  of 
the  flat  sandy  plain,  the  modem  Pineta 
of  Castel  Voltumo^  is  covered  with 
lentiscus  and  pine  forests,  which  sup- 
plied the  Boman  fleet  at  Misenum  with 
timber  for  their  masts.  The  Via  Do- 
mitiana  crossed  the  Voltumo  near  its 
mouth,  and  proceeding  along  the  coast 
fell  into  the  Appian  near  Sinuessa,  the 
modem  Mondragone.  The  ancient 
pavement  is  still  to  be  traced  nearly 
the  whole  way  from  Castel  Voltumo  to 
the  latter  place.] 

Betuming  to  Cumee,  and  proceeding 
on  foot  across  the  vineyards  from  the 
Acropolis  of  Cumse,  we  reach  in  about 
a  mile  an  ancient  road,  paved  with 
blocks  of  lava,  branching  off  to  the 
rt.  and  leading  to  the  tunnel  called 
the  Chrotta  di  Pietro  Pace,  from  a 
Spaniard  of  that  name  who  ex-^lorod. 

itiiith©\^tYiC«n\..   \\.\a«sSSissQi^  ^^^ 
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betwwB  Camm  mod  Arenam  hdott  | 
ftlhkkd  to.    It  is  yKwtA,  and  th£  roof ; 

eoiMHti  mamij  of  bru^  masocrr.  It  l4  • 
^tmtmhle  rm  ie/rx  or  m  »  cazruge,  btit  • 
tordMn  «re  requred  iSr>r  th«  better,  aood  a  • 
\Kgfgt  ifak  if  deuaindtd  (r,r  admi»i6ii.  It  : 
SMj  be  Hied  m  a  f  bort  cot  to  vfcnd  \ 
UMis&g  over  the  M3&eg?*>cmd  twice,  bat ' 
nttle  u  gvoed  hj  tnTenxng  it.     \U 
lokgth  tt  abonEt  3000  ft^  and  some  large 
duo&bert  and  paiiagea  brami'faiag  olT 
exiat  along  its  coarse ;  its  oper^Ing  t/>- 
wardi  the  £.  Kar  be  seen  on  th^  W. 
fbore  of  the  Lake  ATermia  (see  p,  327;. 

Aboat  500  jardj  beyond  the  road 
kadiDg  to  this  tunnel  is 

The  Areo  Felice^  a  massiTe  brick 
•troetare,  situated  in  a  deep  catting 
in  Uie  tafa  Kilb.  It  is  60  ft.  high 
to  the  foxamit,  and  is  pierced  bf  a 
•bigle  arch  18  ft.  in  width.  The  walls 
are  also  of  brick.  On  each  side  of  the 
arch  are  3  niches,  2  abore,  and  1  of  a 
larger  size  in  the  basement  of  each 
front,  Abore  are  the  remains  of  a 
dumnel  fupposed  to  be  that  of  an 
aqueduct  which  was  carried  orer  it. 
Tne  arch  maj  also  hare  serred  as  a 
bridge  uniting  the  two  heights  which 
were  separated  bj  the  formation  of  the 
road.  On  either  side  of  this  road, 
which  still  retains  manj  traces  of  its 
ancient  parement,  are  the  remains  of 
tombs,  m  some  of  which  were  found 
sarcophagi  and  stucco  ornaments  of 
great  beautj, 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  Arco 
Felice  we  fall  into  the  road  between 
BaisB  and  Pozzuoli  (see  p.  324). 


EXCUBSION   Vni.— The  Islands 
OF  Paocida  and  Ischia. 

a*  Preliminary  Hints,  b.  Voyage  to 
iBchia  and  Procida.  c.  General  De- 
Mcri/ztUm  of  the  Island  of  Ischia,  d, 
(Jasamicciola  and  other  Tovons  in  the 
Island, 


a,  PfiELiMiXAEr  Hints. 

Thw  excursion  will  require  2  days, 
h  it  10  posBibk  to  leave  Naples 


OEtiy  isatt  womhig  and  leiuiu  tiie 
morxixng;  and  in  the  summer  to  letmn 
the  same  day.    Those,  howero-,  who 

mak&  the  excnrsion  in   the  sanuner, 
acii  that  i»  the  best  time  to  undertake 
it,  may  well,  if  tfaey  can  spare  the  time, 
employ  3  or  4  days  at  Ischia,  enjoying 
the  natozal  b^aoties  of  the  fairest  iJand. 
of  the  bay.   During  the  bftthing  reason, 
from    Jane    to    September,    steamers 
'bureau,  36  Molo  ^Rccolo)    go  from 
Naples  to  Procida,  Ischia  azid  Casamie- 
ciola  in  2§  to  3  hrs.  daily,  at  I  p.x.  en 
Mondays,  and  Tuesdays  also  at  S  a.il^ 
returning  from  Casamiceiola  daily  at 
6  A.x^  and  on  Wednesdays  and  Hmrs^ 
days  at  noon.     In  the  hei^t  of  the 
season  the  steamers  run  regularly  twice 
daily  (inquire  at  the  hotds  or  at  the 
office).    Fares — 1st  cL  5  fr.;  2nd  cL  3| 
fr. :  return,  1st  cL  ticket,  6  fr.      The 
steamers  start  from  near  the  Immacola- 
tdla  on  the  little  mole  of  Porto  Grande : 
25  c.  for  small  boat  to  or  from  steamer 
at  Naples ;  and  20  c.  at  Procida,  lochia, 
or  Casamiceiola.     Sailing  maricet-boats 
leare  Ischia  erery  morning  for  Naples, 
calling  at  Procida,  and  return  the  same 
day :  fruie,  1  fr. ;  they  take  3  hrs.  in  a 
fair  wind,  5  to  6  if  obliged  to  row.   All 
the  good  hotels  are  in  the  ndghbour- 
hood  of  the  Tillage  of  Casamiceiola.    It 
is  well  to  write  beforehand  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel  you  intend  going 
to,  and  so  secure  the  services  of  his 
conmiissioner,    who    comes    daily    to 
Naples  by  the  early  steamer  to  buy 
provisions,  and  returns  by  the  afternoon 
one.    By  this  means  a  great  deal  of 
bother  and  trouble  with  boatmen,  por- 
ters, and  donk^-drivers  will  be  saved. 
No  attention  should  be  paid  to  touts 
on  board  the  steamers.     As  Procida 
may  be  examined  in  a  few  hours,  the 
traveller  may  land  at  the  beach  called 
the  Marina  di  Santa  Maria,  and  pro- 
ceed by  the  road  which  traverses  the 
island  from  N.  to  S.,  to  the  little  Bay  of 
Chiaiolella,  where  he  will    find  boats 
to  convey  him  across  to  the  town  of 
Ischia,  whence  he  can  proceed  on  foot 
or  donkey-back  in  1^  hr.  to  Casamic- 
eiola.    If  he  contemplates  combining 
this  excursion  with  that  to  Pozzaoli| 
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Baud,  fto.,  the  best  plan  is  to  eo  to  Fro- 
oida  and  Isohia  first,  and  then  cross 
from  either  of  those  islands  to  Milis- 
eola^  previously  ordering  a  carriage 
from  Naples  to  meet  hmi  there  {see 
p.  838). 

h,  VOTAOB  TO  ISCHIA — PbOCIDA. 

In  fine  weather  the  voyage  from 
Kaples  to  Ischia  is  a  most  delightful 
one.  The  boat  skirts  the  waterside  of 
the  bay  to  the  Pmita  di  Fosilipo,  thence 
crosses  the  entrance  to  the  Qulf  of 
Pozzuoli,  with  lovelv  views  over  Poz- 
sw)li,  Nisida,  Bais,  &c.,  and  rounding 
the  Capo  di  Miseno,  reaches  the  marina 
of  Procida,  at  the  foot  of  its  picturesque 
Gastle. 

Peocida  (13,582  Inhab.  Inns  : 
Cq/5^  del  Comniercio ;  Albergo  di  Cam- 
pagna ;  both  with  very  indifferent  ac- 
commodation, but  good  wine),  the 
ancient  Prochyta^  is  2^  m.  long,  and 
is  broken  into  numerous  bays  and  coves, 
which  give  it  a  picturesque  outline. 
Strabo's  statement  that  it  had  been 
torn  asunder  firom  its  neighbour  Ischia 
is  affirmed  by  Pliny  the  Naturalist,  in 
opposition  to  the  fable  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  nurse  of  -^neas : — Non 
ah  ^ne<B  nutrice,  sed  quia  profusa  cib 
J&naria  erat.  (Lib.  iiL  c.  12.^  The 
geological  structure  confirms  the  tra- 
dition of  antiquity.  The  island  is  com- 
posed, like  Ischia,  of  pumiceous  tufia, 
separated  by  beds  of  pumice  and  of 
frugments  of  cellular  lava,  which  dip 
outwards  as  if  they  had  proceeded  from 
a  crat«r  situated  on  the  N.W.  Breislak 
and  Spallanzani,  from  an  examination 
of  both  islands,  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  once  united, 
and  formed  part  of  an  immense  crater. 

The  N.  extremity  of  Procida  is  loftier 

and  more  picturesque  than  the  S.    The 

bold  E.  promontory  on  which  the  castle 

is   built,  justifies   the   description  of 

Virgil: — 

Turn  sonita  Prochyta  alta  tremit. 

u£ln.  IX.715. 

The  position  of   the    castle,    now    a 
prison,  is  very  fine,  commanding  from 


its  terrace  the  bay  of  Naples  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  bay  of  Gketa  on  the 
other.  The  town  of  Procida  stretches 
up  the  slopes  of  the  castle-hill  from 
the  seashore  in  the  form  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, backed  and  interspersed 
with  vineyards,  orange-groves,  and  front- 
gardens.  The  houses,  with  their  flat 
terraced  roofs  and  their  out-door  stair- 
cases, remind  the  traveller  of  many 
towns  in  modem  Greece.  On  the  £. 
the  coast  is  broken  into  two  bays  formed 
by  the  Punta  di  Monaci,  Punta  Pizzaca, 
and  Punta  Socciaro.  On  the  N.  point, 
called  Funta  di  Chiuppeto,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  channel,  is  a  lighthouse 
with  a  fixed  light.  Beyond  the  Punta 
della  Serra,  on  the  W.  side,  there 
is  a  long  beach,  1^  m.,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  the  small  crescent- 
shaped  Isola  Vivara.  This  S.W.  por- 
tion is  rocky,  recalling  the  description 
of  Statius : — 

Hacc  videt  Inarimen,  illi  aspera  Prochyta  paret 

Sylv,  u.  2. 

The  island  is  richly  cultivated  with 
vineyards  and  fruit-gardens,  which 
supply  the  markets  of  the  capital,  and 
constitute  a  source  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  red  wines  are 
of  a  superior  qualitn^ ;  but  its  chief  in- 
dustry consists  in  shipbuilding,  carried 
on  largely  here,  some  of  the  principal 
shipowners  of  S.  Italy  being  natives 
of  Procida.  Formerly  the  women  of 
the  island  were  seen  to  great  advantage 
in  the  old  Greek  costimie  on  certain 
festival  days,  especially  that  of  S. 
Michael  on  29th  Sept.,  but  the  custom 
has  now  almost  entirely  died  out,  as 
also  that  of  dancing  the  tarantella  to 
the  sound  of  the  timbrel,  except  to 
order. 

Juvenal  preferred  the  solitude  of  this 
island  to  the  dissipations  of  the  Sn- 
burra: — 

.  .  .  Ego  vel  Prochytam  pnepono  Suborre. 

m.  6. 

In  the  13th  cent,  it  was  the  property  of 
John  of  Procida,  the  principal  actor  in 
the  "  Sicilian  Vespers,"  whose  i»Q&«Mr 
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X  rtnii  'trails  nnm  ±e  landzng^bee 
%  -lie  T^JLoau  imi  Tienre  'jq  me  caade,  j 
viusice  tacrt  is  i  guirioiis  view  over  | 
tile   istaod  ami  me  sea.    Deacendiae ! 
Torn,  'lie  vasde.  a  rosd  leada  throogn 
the  venire  'jf  die  island  in  Zi  im,  to 
dfee  Htde  Baj  of  ChiaioIeUa,  whence 
laeoia  can  be  reached  in  a  boat  in  f  hr. 

Ol  Lexving  die  landing-place  of  Pro- 
eidK  the  steaaier  coasti  round  the  y. 
and  ^.  sdes  of  the  island,  past  the 
S^hthfloae  aborre  mentioDed,  and  the 
olxve-elad  little  island  Cff  Viznra,  whose 
crexent-4hape  shows  it  to  be  an  old 
r,  torn  hj  some  conTalsion  of 
firom  its  neigh  hjoar  Procida, 

We  now  approach  the  precipitous 
rack  on  which  stands  the  Castle  €ff 
iKhia  like  a  sentinel  gnarding  the 
nrmeh  to  the  island,  whose  beaoti- 
follj  -varied  outline,  clothed  with  Inva- 
riant Tegetation,  and  crowned  by  the 
eoaunaoding  ridge  of  Epomeo,  yretentA 
ime  of  the  most  lorelr  pictores  it  is 
poisiUe  to  coneeire.  Stopping  to  land 
possengen  at  the  town  of  Ischia,  the 
capital  of  the  island  (p.  351),  the 
steamer  proceeds  alone  the  N.  coast, 
post  the  Bogno  d' Ischia  (p.  351)  to 
Casamicciola,  the  osnal  place  of  de- 
barkation for  Tisitors  to  the  island,  as 
it  is  the  nearest  point  to  the  best  hotels. 
Sometimes  in  summer  the  steamer  goes 
on  to  Forioy  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  the 
island. 


0,   OfSWiniAL   DEflCRTPTlOlf   OF    THE 

.Inland  of  Ischia. 

This  Island  of  Ischia,  known  to 
the  ancientft  as  Pithecusa,  ^naria,  and 
Inarim(%  is  the  largest  in  the  vicinity 
of  Naples,  from  which  it  is  distant 
20  m.  Its  circumference  is  about  20  m., 
exc)u§Jve  of  the  linuositics  of  the  coast. 
Tbe  length  i$  5i  geog,  m. ;  the  breadth, 
-  the  widest  part,  u  about  4.     The 


total  popniation  of  lie  mimid  u  over 

Befbre  Vessrina  resomed  its  aetzritj, 
in  the  Lit  cent,  of  car  era,  Ischia  was 
the  priucipol  size  of  rolcacic  aedon. 
in  Soa:h  I^-alj.  The  Jf.'nt'i  EpcmeOj 
the  £ fTj fcit  of  tiie  Greeks,  the  Ej»pe*a 
of  the  Latin  poets,  which  rises  grandlr 
near  the  centre  of  the  island,  appears 
to  hacra  acted  chiedj  by  lateral  erup- 
tions, for  there  is  not  a  trace  of  lava 
near  its  summit,  while  sereral  toU 
eanic  vents  maj  be  distinctly  traced 
on  its  flanks  and  in  varioas  parts  of 
its  declivities.  On  the  X.  and  W. 
the  island  slopes  gradually  down  to 
the  sea,  and  terminates  in  a  beach, 
while  on  the  S.  and  £,  it  plunges 
into  it,  ibrming  abrupt  and  often  lofty 
precipices. 

The  Ilisiory  of  Ischia  at  an  early 
period  is  intimately  associated  with  its 
volcanic  action ;  and  the  connection  of 
these  |>henomena  with  the  mythology 
of  antiquity  has  invested  the  island 
with  a  charm  peculiarly  its  own.  A 
Greek  colony  from  Chalcis  and  Erythrea 
settled  in  the  island  previous  to,  or 
simultaneous  with,  the  foundation  of 
Cam».  The  settlers  attained  great 
prosperity,  hut  are  said  to  have  been 
afterwards  compelled  by  constant  earth- 
({uakes  and  volcanic  agency  to  leave  the 
island,  and  settle  on  the  opposite  coast 
atCumae.  These  outbursts  are  probably 
the  same  that  are  mentioned  by  Timseos, 
who  lived  about  262  B.C.,  and  re- 
corded a  tradition  thstf  shortly  before 
his  time  Mt.  Epomeus  vomited  fire  and 
ashes,  and  that  the  land  between  it  and 
the  coast  was  thrown  forcibly  into  the 
sea,  which  receded  3  stadia,  and  then 
returned,  overflowed  the  land,  and  ex- 
tinguished the  fire.  These  events  are 
also  related,  with  some  variation,  by 
Pliny,  who  mentions  a  tradition  that 
Epomeo  emitted  flames ;  that  a  village 
was  swallowed  np  ;  that  a  marsh  was 
created  by  one  of  the  earthquakes  which 
accompanied  the  eruption,  and  tiiat  Pro- 
cida  was  detached  by  another.  A  colony 
established  by  Hieron,  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  no  doubt  after  his  great 
naval  victory  over  the  Etruscans  in 
B.C.  474,  was  also  driven  away  fh>m 
the  \«\Axi^\rf  -voUanic  outbursts.    The 
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Neapolitans  Bubscquently  colonised  the 
island,  and  remained  till  the  Romans, ' 
at  an  unknown  period,  took  posKCssioii 
ofy^    Jiiliufi  OlMc*(iuenH  nuMitioiiK  an  | 
ernptioii  in   u.c.  02 ;    and    t)io   local  i 
historians  assert  tliat   other  vok'aiiic  1 
eonvulKioiis  occurred  in  the  rei^^is  of 
Titus,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Diocletian. 
The  last  eruption  took  place  in  i;X)2, 
when  a  stream  of  lava  iKsued  from  the 
N.E.  base  of  Monte    Kponieo,  which 
ran  into  the  sea  near  the  town  of  Ischia. 
The  more  remote  volcanic  outbursts 
in  the  island  were  poetically  ascribed 
to  the  struggles  of  the  imprisoned  giant 
Typhosus  (Pind.  Pijth,  i.  18).    Homer's 
dMcription  of  the  stru||^gles  of  Typhosus 
in  Arimi  is  a  perfect  picture  of  volcanic 
phenomena : — 

Vml  B*  vtrMtrrtvoL^e,  Au  iiK  rfpiriKcpavixp 
XttOfUvv,  ore  r'  ofn^L  Tv^ti  yalav  i/uiao'cr]} 

Jl.  II.  7S1. 

Virgil,    adopting    Homer's    tradition, 

gave  Typhoeus  to  Ischia,  and  Knceladus 

to  iBtna, 

Dunimque  cubllc 
Inarlme  Jovis  Impcrliii  imposta  'I'yplupo. 

jiM.  IX.  715. 

The  ancient  name,  Pithecusa,  was  po- 
pularly derived  by  the  Koriian  poets 
from  9ri4ti»9ti  because  the  island  was 
said  to  be  inhabited  by  monkeys. 

Inarimem  ProchytamquR  legit,  stcrillquo  locatai 
Colle  Pitbecuiias,  habitantum  nominf.,  dictas. 

Ovid.  Jiet.  xiv.  89. 

But  Pliny  the  naturalist  with  more 
probability  attributes  it  to  the  pottery 
(^iht)  manufactured  in  the  island. 
JPWiecusa  non  a  simitirum  multittuline 
(ut  alvpU  existinvivere)  sed  a  fifjlinis  doli" 
oruni  (iii.  12).  The  name  J^>>wna,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  was  derived  by  the 
poets  from  its  having  been  one  of  the 
stations  of  the  fleet  of  iEneas.  lachia 
is  a  corruption  of  the  word  /j^c/a,  under 
which  name  the  island  is  mentioned 
in  ecclesiastical  records  of  the  8th 
cent. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire 
Ischia  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
capital  In  813,  and  again  in  847,  it 
was  attacked  by  the  Saracens;  in  1135 
it  was  sacked  oy  the  Pisans,  while  on 


their  way  to  Amalli.  In  1191  Henry 
VI.  took  possession  of  it.  In  the  reign 
of  his  son  Frederick  II.,  Caracciolo, 
his  general,  aUowed  himself  to  be  burnt 
alive  in  the  Cas-tle,  rather  than  surren- 
der it  to  the  (iuelph  troops  of  Otho 
IV.  In  1282  Ischia  joined  Sicily  in 
the  revolt  against  Charles  I.  In  1299 
Cliarles  II.  recovered  the  island,  and 

fmnished  the  inhabitants  for  tlieir  re* 
Killion  by  sending  400  soldiers  to  cut 
down  their  trees  and  vineyards.  In 
1389  Ladislaus  defeated  Ix)uis  II.  of 
Anjou  in  a  battle  fought  near  the  crater 
of  Monte  Kotaro.  In  the  15th  cent. 
Alfonso  I.  seized  and  fortified  it  in  the 
war  against  Joanna  II.  He  expelled 
the  male  inhabitants,  and  forced  their 
wives  and  daughters  to  marry  his  sol- 
diers. At  his  death  in  1458,  Giovanni 
Torcglia,  the  cousin  of  Lucrezia  d'Ala- 
gui,  proclaimed  himself  an  adlierent 
of  King  Uenato,  and  held  the  island 
against  Ferdinand  I.  till  14G3,  when  he 
sold  it  to  the  crown  for  50,000  ducats. 
In  1495  Ferdinand  II.  retired  to  Ischia 
with  his  aunt  Joanna,  who  had  just  be- 
come his  bride  in  her  14th  year,  aban- 
doning Naples  to  his  rival  Charles  VIII. 
The  king  arrived  before  the  castle  of 
Ischia,  with  his  retinue  in  14  galleys ; 
but  the  castellan,  Giusto  della  Cau- 
dina,  a  Catalonian,  refused  to  admit 
him.  He  consented  at  last  to  admit 
the  king  and  queen  alone.  Ferdinand 
then  landed,  but  he  had  no  sooner  set 
his  foot  within  the  castle  than  he  drew 
his  sword  and  killed  the  faithless  cas- 
tellan on  the  spot,  an  act  which  so 
astonished  the  garrison  that  they  of- 
fered no  opposition  to  the  landing  of 
the  royal  retinue.  In  1501  his  uncle 
and  successor  Frederick  retired  to 
Ischia  with  his  queen  and  children, 
accompanied  by  his  sisters,  Beatrice, 
the  widow  of  Mattheus  Corvinus  King 
of  Hungary,  and  Isabella,  the  widow 
of  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti.  .  They  re- 
mained in  the  castle  till  the  king  pro- 
ceeded to  France,  and  surrendered  him- 
self to  Louis  XII.  in  person,  so  that 
the  castle  of  Ischia  may  be  said  -to 
have  witnessed  the  extinction  of  the 
Aragonese  dynasty.  The  island  was 
pillaged  in  1544  by  Barbarossa^  whA 
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f*U/i'l  */./J  .'♦♦  *f.*'f(..:.y  *.,.::.\*/'.  t.^'f*: 
ftMf «/ *ir/!  /.f,$i,/'r*rn  ■»,».♦//•<  ,;.»..  *ir*^j 
*»,'!  »>!'  t'f.',f**i.t.y  '>«/•.;,*.'//-,  ■•?.»**■;, 
jttff*A'tly  it,  'A  ,***/■  •/,  !''/;>•  '//  I'f'.x:,*,-*, 
|Jwfk/'l<  /,  *!,/,  fr^/j  ,/'r,«iv  './■/,*?''':  •;.*♦ 
«/».'•  t,f  u,*-  hi»f,*„i  i*  *  .iuii.'-rt.  Im*;  t'.'f*',T 
fino/"\  **«  \/4*9/-*\  .1,  \u  u,%  I/.  I7l7, 
|/»v<'«  ii'f  *-/cHy//*'rk*i'f\  p:f*u'»:  i,f  thin 

\l9'/t\y     lt\i*U'\^     ^h*0A;     t4M/.\t4ltt'itii/l     \U' 
iUtt'.hff  i«  ft*  (/«•«!/'>' f 'J J  »«  '-V'T:      "Th*; 
^dth/t'l  /fmriftm  in  «/i  ^//UofM  of  iUit  v.hoU 
™*^/  t'Ottitt'iMuif^   within  tli«i  roHijAwii 
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'/  A'.'.  I. 11  V.  -i.*  ^jkr^,  ','.  rT— ---riA ' 
V.*.»^    '.  — ..*^  '.^   Ivj:.a  _■!  ii_.-i  izii 

i.-i»:  V-*?:  I*  r  -*  f'-.d  vj*  If'.'  *. 
»  j'.i  vr.  '.v*.  ■%  ■--..^  'xx.'..-z  -•".  tiii 
Vi.   -.'w^j^.   ;.v.i^.»r'    ,":   "jj*  ^■.ra.sAi.Tw: 

•.V  ?y*rr*?.v«  for  Vjt  la:^*^  r^ajK-c  i< -r- 
•-"sr.  I*.  A  :.f.'.  »c  =.-.->.   -■>  '>ir  nxy,ZL' 

.v.^r.  Vrrr.p. ;%"»-,  ir. :  Vjt  ;zT<^t«iit  L*at 
//  ir.  fv/%  :t  U  i.«iM  ii  taxEHi^r 
ff^rn  .'*'  V/  *'/'  vy^.*T  s*  C»iazr.:cc:o!a 
»;;afi  it  N»pl*t. 

ar.'l  «.'/*•.  «rft '»';>#-:%  ir.  H-rop^.  No 
tjy/t,  u.f'.t^A.  if.  ?fi«:  »'#rl':  cor.rii:.«  t'lch 
Si  wifttTt^.r  f.f  /j',*.  -prjL;?-. :  ar.d  i-iaDv  are 
i  allow*:'!  to  TTift  to  wa^'e,  which  voold 
;  tuakt  ih«?  fort'jr.*i  of  aty  town  in  con- 
!  tifi^fital  Karop':.  Thfry  i«ue  from  the 
i  ^ound  at  a  ir«rj  high  temp^mture,  and 
\c4>uU\u  uuuMally  large  qnaotitiefl  of 
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the  hydrochloratcfl,  iialphatai,  and  car- 
boDAtet  of  soda,  combined  witli  salUt  of 
magnesia,  lime,  and  occasionally  of 
potash,  and  a  considerable  volume  of 
earbonie  acid  gas.  They  are  CHiKicially 
efficacious  in  obstinate  and  Kvcru  cuich 
of  rheumatism.  For  their  cfiixiciul  and 
several  characteristicH,  svc  under  the 
headings  of  Casamicciola  and  Lucoo,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  villages  most  of 
them  are. 

Besides  the  waters,  there  arc  sand- 
baths  of  great  power,  and  hot-air  and 
vapour  ones  varying  in  temperature 
from  140 '  to  180 '  Fahr.  Some  of  the 
waters  now  in  use  were  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  as  Stralx),  Pliny,  and 
other  writers  dcKcribe  the  qualities  for 
which  they  are  still  remarkable ;  and 
several  lias-reliefs  and  inK(*ri))tionH  re- 
cording them  have  l>ecn  found  in  the 
island.  Many  treatisf^K  have  been 
written  upon  them,  of  wliich  the  first 
known  one  is  that  of  Giuiio  .lasolino, 
in  1588,  which  describes  40  springs, 
including  all  the  principal  ones  now 
in  use.  Among  tliose  published  in  the 
present  cent,  may  l>e  mentioned  the 
works  of  Prof.  I^ancclotti,  M.  de  Kivoz, 
and  Dr.  (*ox,  with  analyses  of  the 
waters,  and  their  analogies  with  the 
more  familiar  springs  of  Northern 
Kurope. 

It  should  be  l>ome  in  mind  that  such 
powerful  agents  as  these  waters  should 
not  be  employed  without  previous 
medical  advice  from  doctors  who  liave 
some  knowledge  of  them,  and  their 
continued  use  should  be  regulated  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  local  doctor, 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  their  effects 
and  action. 

The  regular  llathinrj  Seanrm  com- 
mences in  June  and  continues  till 
September,  but  the  waters  can  be  em- 
ployed at  other  periods,  greater  care 
only  being  necessary  to  avoid  exposure 
to  cold  after  taking  the  bath.  The  l)est 
hotels  and  villas  have  every  convenience 
for  invalids,  including  bath-rooms  and 
mi^us  for  procuring  the  mineral  waters, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  visiting 
the  bathing  establishment  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  springs.  The  daily 
communication  witn  Naples  admits  of 
medical  aid  being  quickly  summoned 


in  case  of  necessity.  There  is  but  one 
so-called  road,  and  those  who  cannot 
walk  or  ride  donkeys  must  be  carried 
about  in  jmrtantitie,  but  there  are  level 
walks  in  the  vineyards  round  some  of 
the  hotels.  There  is  good  sea-bathmg 
on  the  marinas  of  Casamicciola  and 
I^icco,  where  temporary  huts  are 
erected  for  the  purpose. 

The  >'o»V  of  the  island  is  extremely 
fertile,  and  richer  than  any  in  the 
neighlK)urhood  of  Naples.  Its  products 
are  now  pretty  much  what  they  were 
when  described  by  Hishop  Berkeley  as 
quoted  above.  'I'hc  greater  part  of  the 
cultivated  ground  is  occupied  with  vine- 
yards, the  grapes  from  which  produce 
a  white,  slightly  acrid,  wine :  it  would 
be  excellent,  if  made  with  proper 
care.  Some  purple  grapes  are  grown 
at  the  village  of  Fono,  fi-om  which  is 
made  a  strong  red  wine,  something  like 
coarse  port.  Few,  however,  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  at  any  rate  to  the  foreign 
visitor,  are  produced  on  the  island,  and 
meat,  vegetables,  and  other  articles  of 
food,  have  to  be  procured  every  day,  or 
OS  occasion  may  r(K|uirc,  from  the  mar- 
ket at  Naples.  The  J^'lora  of  the  island 
will  generally  prove  very  interesting  to 
the  lK)tanist.  Many  rare  ferns  and 
orchids  are  found  in  the  woods ;  the 
aloe  and  the  prickly  pear  grow  luxu- 
riantly in  the  hedges;  and  the  caper 
climbs  wild  along  the  walls.  Two  tro- 
pical plants  have  been  found,  the  I'teria 
Mif/ifolia  (a  native  of  Jamaica  and  His- 
paniola),  and  the  Cupenu  polysUichus  (a 
native  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
Arabia,  and  Africa),  hoth  these  plants 
are  foreign  to  the  climate  of  the  iiay  of 
Naples,  and  have  never  been  found  else- 
where out  of  the  tropics.  They  were 
first  discovered  in  1803,  near  the/umaro/i 
of  Frassi,  on  the  declivity  of  Epomeo, 
alK)ve  the  village  of  Casamicciola,  and 
of  Cacciuto,  on  Monte  Tabor  re. 

The  Geologi/  of  the  island  is  not  with- 
out an  interest  of  its  own.  The  oldest 
rocks  hitherto  discovered  consist  of 
a  blue  argillaceous  marl,  which,  in 
its  external  characters,  resembles  the 
subapennine  or  tertiary  marls  of  Nor- 
thern and  Central  Italy.  Here  it 
contains  also  numerow«  ma.^^^  n^^Sss^^ 
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them  bdong  to  fpccics  ttill  fiviog  ia 
the  Mediternuitaa,  it  will  be  nccniiiry 
to  r«f«er  tiie  Mfts  to  a  Tenr  ree«nt  period 
of  the  |[rr<At  Pl«;kie«tie  o^fftMi.  These 
blue  marl*  uiviifriie  tiu;  moftt  aixtent 
▼okai.ic  roekf,  kJ:;oviiig  that  the  latter 
Wfd'<;  er»;eted  wbiUt  tbe  ica  corer&i 
the  country.  Tbej  are  fouud  in 
many  of  thi;  d^ep  mTiues  detceod-ng 
from  Monte  Kpomeo;  near  Moro- 
paii«>  th<fir  may  be  feen  at  an  elevation 
of  Iffitt)  feet  aUive  the  fea;  and  at  the 
boife  of  the  Monte  Hoeeto,  on  tbe  N, 
or  opp^ifite  decliTity  of  the  central 
peak,  where  they  sum  worked  to  tnpply 
the  tile  and  pottery  works  of  Casamic' 
ciobu  They  sIao  underlie  the  trachyte 
lava  of  Monte  Taborre,  near  where  the 
hot  ipringf  and  vapoun  of  Caccinto 
iiNme  from  them.  The  older  yolcanic 
iulkf  which  form*  a  considerable  mass 
of  the  island,  and  its  highest  peakM,  is 
in  every  respect  similar  to  that  of 
Naples  and  other  ^rts  of  the  Campi 
Phlegrari,  Upon  it  rest  the  more 
modem  volcanic  rocks,  which  have 
pierced  throu|^  it,  in  the  form  of 
lava-cnrrents,  incoherent  dejections  of 
ptimice,  cinders,  and  ashes;  and  the 
modem  craters,  snch  as  the  Monte 
Botaro  and  Montagnone,  two  very  per- 
fect cones  of  eruption  between  6agno 
d'Ischia  and  Casamicciola,  As  regards 
actual  currents  of  lava,  one  descends 
from  Monte  liotaro,  forming  the  Monte 
Taborre  and  the  high  blutf  on  which 
the  Campo  Santo  stands ;  another  from 
the  base  of  the  Montagnone  forms  the 
headland  at  the  entrance  to  tbe  port  of 
])agno  d'Ischia;  but  tbe  grauaest  of 
all  IS  that  which  forms  the  promontory 
at  the  N.W.  part  of  the  island,  and 
which,  commencing  at  the  Mo'nte  di 
Marecocco,  end»  in  tbe  Capes  of  Caruso 
and  La  Comacchia,  composed  of  tra^ 
chyte,  offering  a  bare  and  sterile  sur- 
fa<^c.  It  is  probable  that  this  current 
Issued  from  the  semicircular  depres- 
sion at  the  base  of  Kpomeo,  which 
forms  the  plain  W.  of  the  village  of 
Lacco,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  an- 
cient pumicean  tufa.  Of  modem  erup- 
tions, the  only  one  that  is  known 
0  have  taken  place  within  the 
l^iitoricBl  period  is  that  of  Arso,  which, 
^already  itatod,  dates  from  a.d  1302, 


(and  isenMMd  by  the  raad Crom  Bagiio 
to  the  town  of  IschJa,  where  it  is  neuiy 
haif  a  mile  in  Lruidth.    This  current 
eiAh  in  the  abrupt  /'vn/3  il'Jini  on  the 
sea,  aLd  extei.<i5  iiL!ai.d  for  about  l^m. 
as  far  as  a  pb/%  called  Le   Crcm>jU, 
where  it  is  seen  iamug  in  a  cascade- 
like  form  from  a  fis&ore  without  any 
crater.    The  lava  is  a  (perfect  trachyte 
of  a  darker  colour  than  that  of  Monte 
:  Taborre.     Its  surface  is  sicgnlariy  ste- 
;  rile.    Some  attempts  have  been  made 
I  to  establish  vegetation  upon  it  by  filling 
j  up  its  crevices  with  earth,  on  which 
!  grow  a  few  stunted    stone-pines  and 
i  plants   of  Spanish  broom.      The  in- 
;  troduction    of  the   Coccineal    Cactus 
has  lieen  attended  with  more  success. 

The  [nhaf/itants  of  Ischia  are  a  very 
industrious  and  peaceable  lot — indeed, 
such  a  thing  as  robbery,  much  less  bri- 
gandage, is  seldom  beard  of  among 
them.  About  two-thirds  are  agricultu- 
rists, and  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
mainder are  employed  as  fishermen. 


d.  Casamicciola,  and  other  Towns 
IN  THE  Island. 

A  short  mole  mns  out  from  the 
marina  of  Ischia,  at  which  we  land  in 
small  boats  from  the  steamer  (20  c). 
Thence  a  climb  of  ^  hr*  {donkey,  ^  fr. ; 
portantina,  2  fr.)  leads  to  die  straggling 
village  of  Casamicciola,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  are  the  principal 
hotels. 

Casamicciola  (3953  Inhab.),  a  pic- 
turesque village  on  the  high  ground 
between  the  marina  of  the  same  name 
and  that  of  Lacco. 

Hotels. — //.  BeHevuCy  kept  by  Saverio 
Zavota,  in  a  beautiful  situation,  over- 
looking the  Bay  of  Lacco,  and  with 
charmmg  views  of  the  island,  the  sea, 
and  the  opposite  coast;  clean  and 
comfortable  j  the  rooms  well  adapted 
for  families,  and  especially  for  invalids, 
many  of  them  having  fireplaces,  a  great 
thing  in  winter;  cuisine  fair ;  good 
baths;  charges  high  in  the  summer: 
\ pension, S  ic.  «i  day;  fjunilies  at  more 
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moderate  terms;  previoiu  agreement 
neoeftarj.  This  hotel  has  the  advan- 
tage— a  great  one  in  summer — of  a 
northern  aspect,  and  of  pottscssiug  two 
or  three  nice  level  walks  in  the  vine- 
yards which  surround  it.  The  pro- 
prietor was  long  resident  in  England. 
Garihaldi  stayed  here  when  recovering 
from  his  wound  in  18G3. — IT.desJJtran- 
gen^  formerly  known  as  the  Piccola  Senti' 
neUa,  kept  by  Dombrd,  on  the  S.  decli- 
vity of  the  hills  between  Casamicciola 
and  Lacco;  clean  and  comfortable; 
the  landlady  an  Englishwoman;  very 
obliging;  charges  moderate;  pension^ 
7  fr.  a  day.  The  southern  aspect  of  this 
hotel  makes  it  rather  warm  in  summer. 
If,  delta  Sentinella  Grande,  in  a  beauti- 
ful situation,  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  hill  between  Lacco  and  Casamic- 
ciola, commanding  lovely  views  N.  and 
S.,  and  over  the  mainland ;  in  accom- 
modation and  comfort  greatly  improved 
under  English  manager;  charges  mode- 
rate ;  pension  f  6  fr. 

Pensions  and  Lodgings, —  Vilkt  Sauve, 
with  good  though  southern  aspect,  a 
fine  view,  and  capital  garden :  pen- 
sion, 8  fr. —  Villa  Mivaz,  close  to  the 
above,  pension,  8  fr.  There  is  a  large 
lodging-house  in  connection  with  and 
close  to  one  of  the  bathing  establish- 
ments ;  but  its  situation,  in  a  deep  con- 
fined ravine,  without  view  or  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  renders  it  undesir- 
able. There  are  plenty  of  houses  to  let 
during  the  bathing  season,  and  in  many 
of  these  very  economical  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  a  lengthened  stay ; 
or  visitors  can  take  their  own  servants 
and  cater  for  themselves,  employing 
one  of  the  messengers  who  go  to  Naples 
regularly  every  morning  by  the  early 
boat  to  purchase  what  mcy  need  from 
the  market  there. 

Donfieys, — Large,  strong,  and  very 
sure-footed,  1  fr.  an  hour,  along  with 
buonamano  to  driver,  who  acts  as  guide. 
Boats. — 2  to  3  fr.  an  hour.  Post  and 
Telegraph  Office  in  the  village;  letters 
sent  and  delivered  daily,  unless  bad 
weather  prevents  the  steamers  running. 
Medical  Man. — Doctor  Antonio  Menella, 
a  nativ^  of  the  island,  who  is  thoroughly 


well  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  mineral  waters,  and 
their  action  on  different  diseases. 

Baths, — Mineral  Waters. — ^The  most 
important  mineral  springs  rise  about 
^  m.  from  the  village  of  Casamicciola, 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Lpomeo,  in  a  ravine 
called  the  Vallone  Oittbrasoo,  The  most 
celebrated  is  the  Acqua  di  Ouryitello, 
containing  considerable  proportions  of 
carbonate  and  muriate  of  soda,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid 
gas.  The  temperature  is  162^  Fahr. 
This  water  possesses  great  efficacy  in 
diseases  of  nervous  irritability,  in 
sciatica,  paralysis,  gout,  chronic  rheu- 
matism, scrofulous  swellings,  internal 
diseases  caused  by  local  atony,  and  in 
external  ulcers  and  gunshot  wounds. 
Opposite  the  springs  is  the  hospital, 
founded  in  1601  by  the  Monte  della 
Misericordia  of  Naples  for  poor  patients 
either  from  the  city  hospitals  or  else- 
where, for  whom  there  is  accommoda- 
tion for  400;  there  are  80  baths. 
There  are  two  large  establishments 
with  private  baths  on  the  source  of 
the  Gurgitello,  that  of  Sig.  Belliazzi, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Menella,  and 
that  of  Sig.  Manzi ;  both  are  handsomely 
fitted  up,  each  with  marble  baths  and 
douches;  the  former  especially.  There 
are  public  rooms  attached  to  each,  with 
extensive  sleeping  apartments  and 
boarding-house,  &c.,  well  suited  for  in- 
valids who  cannot  move  about,  but  not 
for  pleasure-seekers,  being  in  a  low  con- 
fined situation  without  any  view,  little 
air,  and  in  a  situation  far  from  healthy. 
Near  the  Gurgitello  is  the  Acqua  di 
Cappone,  so  called  from  its  possessing 
the  smell  of  chicken  broth.  It  is  taken 
internally,  and  is  in  repute  in  visceral 
affections.  It  differs  from  the  Ottrgi- 
tello  in  the  strength  of  its  mineral  in- 
gredients and  in  its  temperature,  which 
IS  only  98"^  Fahr.  The  A  cqua  di  Bagno 
Fresco,  called  also  A.  del  Occhio^  which 
rises  near  the  Cappone,  is  an  alkaline 
water  of  the  same  class,  used  in  dis- 
eases of  the  eyes.  It  is  also  in  favour 
with  the  Ischian  ladies  for  its  property 
of  whitening  the  hands.  Opening  into 
the  Valle  Oinbrasco  are  tl\«  \|\$:l^Qx«in^u^ 
ravvnea  caWei^  X\ifc  Vol  d\  TosffcMxti  vq&. 
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the  ValdiSiHiffaUa.  ThefonnerderiTef 
itt  Dsme  fhNn  the  mnie  produced  bj 
the  Acqua  di  Tamburo,  which  contains 
such  Ur^  quantities  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  that  Its  escape  is  accommuiied  br  a 
sound  resembling  that  of  a  drum.  This 
water  varies  in  temperatare  from  155^ 
to  210^  Fahr.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
same  ralle j  is  the  Acqua  Ferrata,  which 
is  now  neglected.  The  Acqua  Aurifera- 
Argentea  is  a  Terr  ancient  spring,  com- 
memorating by  Its  name  the  l^lief  of 
the  early  colonists  that  it  contained 
gold  and  silver.  In  the  Val  di  Sini- 
galla,  rising  in  the  bed  of  the  Buscello 
delta  Pera,  u  the  Acqua  Spenna-poBastro, 
a  water  with  a  temperature  varying 
from  167^  to  180^.  It  derives  its  name 
from  its  singular  property  of  softening 
the  skin  of  fowls,  and  so  rendering 
easy  the  operation  of  plucking.  The 
Acqtia  Colataj  with  a  temperature  of 
178^,  is  a  strongly  alkaline  water, 
which  the  peasantry  use  for  bleaching 
linen.  The  Acqua  CoctDa,  with  a  tem- 
perature varying  from  178^  to  190°, 
derives  its  name  from  its  use  in  cook- 
inff,  for  which  purpose  the  peasantry 
collect  it  in  holes  excavat^  in  the 
earth.  The  Acq^Mt  delta  Sciatica  gushes 
from  the  top  of  a  rock  at  the  entrance 
of  the  valley.  It  has  a  temperature  of 
144°,  but  it  is  now  superseded  by 
waters  of  greater  power.  In  another 
ravine  on  the  W.  of  Casamicciola  is 
the  Acqua  delta  Rita,  which  had  great 
celebrity  in  the  16th  cent.  Its  tem- 
perature at  the  source  varies  with  the 
season  from  149°  to  158°.  It  is  em- 
ployed externally  in  local  weakness 
Arising  from  sprains  and  fractures; 
the  peasantry  use  it  in  washing  and 
cookmg.  Higher  up  and  behind  the 
Hotel  IBelleyue,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
Monte  Epomeo,  are  the  Fumaroli  and 
Stufe  di  Frassi  and  di  Monticeto,  the 
former  emitting  vapour  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  126°,  the  latter  at  that  of  203°. 
Casamicciola  is  celebrated  for  its 
manufactures  of  bricks,  tiles,  and 
pottery  in  general,  which  are  ex- 
ported to  Naples,  the  kilns  extend- 
ing along  the  shore  to  the  Punta 
M^  Perronef  the  clay  employed  being 
^fought  from  the  ravines  descending 
D  MoDte  Epomeo^ 


Examiont, — ^Very  pleasant  walks  and 
drives  can  be  taken  over  the  island  from 
Casamicciola.  Some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting excursions  are:  —  1.  The 
ascent  of  Monte  £pomeo — donkey  and 
boy,  5  fr.  2.  To  the  town  of  Ischia, 
by  Bagno  dischia,  and  returning  by 
Monte  Botaro,  2  fr.  3.  To  Forio,  by  the 
main  road,  returning  by  Lacco,  2  fr. 
4.  The  tour  of  the  entire  island,  G  fr. 

The  Ascent  of  Monte  Epomeo  may  be 
made  by  a  good  walker  direct  from 
Casamicciola  up  the  steep  mountain 
path  in  1^  hr.  If  the  usual  road  for 
donkeys  is  followed  it  will  take  from 
2i  to  3  hrs.  Following  this  road, 
we  pass  by  the  bathing  establish- 
ments of  Casamicciola,  and  a  short 
distance  farther  on  along  the  road  to 
Ischia,  turn  to  the  rt.,  up  a  rough 
winding  road  which  brings  us  to  Mcnte 
Rotaro  on  the  1.  This  most  per- 
fect specimen  of  an  extinct  crater'  is 
well  worth  turning  aside  to  see.  Its 
sides  are  thickly  clothed  with  the 
arbutus,  the  myrtle,  the  broom,  the 
lentiscus,  and  other  trees.  "Such  is 
the  strength  of  its  virgin  soil,"  says 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  *'t&t  the  shrubs 
have  been  almost  arborescent ;  and  the 
growth  of  some  of  the  smaller  wild 
plants  has  been  so  vigorous,  that 
botanists  have  scarcely  been  able  to  re- 
cognise the  species."  This  crater  is 
supposed  to  have  been  raised  by  the 
eruption  which  expelled  the  Erythriean 
colony.  The  torrent  of  lava  thrown 
out  from  its  base  crosses  the  road 
between  Ischia  and  Casamicciola,  and 
may  be  traced  to  the  sea  by  the  masses 
of  pumice  and  ashes  which  encumber 
the  surface.  A  torrent  has  broken 
down  the  N.  of  the  cone,  where  its 
structure  may  be  examined.  It  is 
composed  of  beds  of  scoriae,  pumice, 
and  lapilli,  in  which  vast  blocks  of  tra- 
chyte are  imbedded.  A  winding  path 
leads  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  crater. 
The  road  now  skirts  the  W.  side  of 
Monte  Botaro,  and  passes  on  the  1.  the 
fine  extinct  crater  of  Monte  Monta- 
gnpne.  Beyond  is  a  beautiful  view  over 
the  sea  to  Capri.  Leaving  the  road, 
we  turn  up  a  path,  skirted  for  some 
V^t^oice  by  au  ac^ueduct,  wh^h  con» 
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reji  water  fr6m  £pomeo  to  the 
town  of  Ischia.  The  vineyards  are 
now  left  behind,  and  the  way  lies 
through  chestnut  groves,  and  then  over 
bare  rocky  ground.  Skirting  the  S.  side 
of  the  mouutain,  beneath  the  principal 
peaks,  we  ascend  in  zigzags  to  the 
Hermitage  of  N.  yicola,  by  which  name 
the  mouutain  is  more  generally  knowu. 
It  is  a  sort  of  underground  monastery, 
formerly  occupied  by  several  monks ; 
but  novr  tenanted  by  a  solitary  an- 
chorite, who  keeps  a  visitor's  book,  in 
which,  on  payment  of  a  small  fee,  the 
traveller  may  inscribe  his  name.  Some 
wine  and  bread  may  be  obtained  here. 
The  best  point  of  view  is  from  the  Bel- 
vedere, a  sort  of  rocky  battlemented 
platform,  a  few  yards  higher  than  the 
nermitage.  The  panorama  that  here 
spreads  itself  out  before  one,  on  a  clear 
oay,  is  most  glorious.  To  the  S.  and 
W.  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  sea, 
in  which  lie  floating  the  rocky  islets  of 
Ponza  and  Ventotene ;  on  the  N.  the 
coast  line  is  visible  as  far  as  the  Cir- 
cean  Promontory,  and  the  eye  rests  in 
turn  ou  Terraciua,  Gaeta,  Cuma;,  the 
Bays  of  Pozzuoli  and  Naples,  and 
Vesuvius,  the  whole  backed  by  the 
snowy  range  of  the  Abruzzi.  Farther 
to  the  E.  lie  Sorrento  and  Capri, 
and  beyond  Monte  S.  Angelo  glistens 
the  Bay  of  Salerno.  Immediately  at 
one's  feet  the  island  falls  away  steeply 
on  the  N.  in  luxuriantly  clad  slopes 
down  to  the  sea,  and  on  the  S.  spreads 
itself  out  less  abruptly,  but  more  rug- 
gedly, till  it  ends  in  a  rocky  beach  line. 
The  mountain  is  2616  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  may  be  ascended  from 
many  other  points  in  the  island,  the  near- 
est of  which  is  the  village  of  Fontana, 
1  m.  distant  on  the S.  (see  below), thence 
Forio  can  be  reached,  and  Casamicciola, 
which  makes  an  agreeable  change  in 
the  road,  either  going  or  returning. 
The  direct  descent  to  Casamicciola 
may  be  accomplished  in  an  hour. 

The  Tour  of  the  Island  will  take 
about  8  hrs.  In  describing  it  we  shall 
notice  the  principal  villages  of  the 
island,  all  of  which  lie  either  on  or 
close  to  the  road.  The  main  road 
leads  direct  round  the  base  of  Monte 
Epomeo  to  Forio.    It  is  worth  while, 


however,  to  diverge  to  the  rt.,  and 
descend  to 

Lacco  (1593  Inhab.),  a  pretty  vil» 
lage,  beautifully  situated  in  a  cove 
ou  the  seashore  below  Casamicciola. 
Its  population  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  tunny  fishery,  and  in  the  making 
of  straw  hats  and  baskets.  Just  out- 
side the  village,  to  the  N.,  are  the  ch. 
and  convent  of  <S'.  Jlestituta,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  island,  whose  festival,  a 
great  event  in  the  year,  takes  place 
on  the  17th  of  iMay.  The  body  of  the 
saint,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in 
Africa,  by  being  inclosed  alive  in  a 
case,  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  was  cast 
ashore  in  the  little  bay  of  S.  Montana, 
beyond  the  present  ch.,  where  grows  in 
the  sandy  soil  a  flower  {Squiila  mart' 
tima)f  called  by  the  islanders  the  Giglio 
di  Santa  Hestitutat  from  the  tradition 
that  it  first  sprang  up  on  the  spot  where 
the  body  of  the  saint  was  cast ;  they  also 
say  that  it  will  not  grow  anywhere  else. 

The  high  land  N.  of  Lacco,  the  Monte 
di  Yico,  is  formed  of  tufa ;  off  its  point 
a  Tonnara  is  laid  down  every  year,  from 
May  to  October,  when  large  numbers  of 
tunnies  and  sword-fish  are  caught.  The 
principal  spring  at  Lacco,  the  Acqua 
di  S,  Jiestituta,  temp.  135*^,  rises  near 
the  convent,  and  is  collected  for  use  in 
a  convenient  building,  where  the  sand- 
baths,  for  which  Lacco  is  celebrated, 
may  also  be  taken.  It  contains  a 
larger  proportion  of  muriate  of  soda 
and  muriate  of  potash  than  any  other 
water  in  the  island,  and  consequently 
requires  to  be  used  with  caution.  It  is 
a  powerful  agent  in  the  cure  of  obstruc- 
tions, rheumatic  affections,  paralysis, 
and  diseases  of  the  joints.  The  Acqua 
Regina  Isabella  rises  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  106°  in  the  garden  of  the  con- 
vent It  contains  a  larger  quantity 
of  free  carbonic  acid  gas  than  any 
water  in  the  island,  except  the  Gurgi' 
telle,  with  a  considerable  proportion 
of  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  muriate  of 
soda.  It  is  valuable  in  affections 
arising  from  a  want  of  tone  of 
the  system,  in  scrofulous  diseases, 
and  in  dyspepsia.  The  Stufe  di  8. 
Lorenzo,  on  the  ridge  which  bounds 
the  valley  of  S,  Mbntano,  W.  of  Lacco, 
near  the  road  to  "Fot\Q,  v^  wi&  ^\  ^^ssis^ 
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most  celebrated  in  the  UUnd.  It  U  a 
nalnral  Tapour-bath,  heated  by  steam 
issuing  from  crerices  in  the  trachylic 
rock  St  a  lemperalure  of  135°.  The 
j4&;«a  di' S.  jtfoniatia  risesnt  the  fool  of  the 
lava  carrent  which  has  flowed  from  the 
MoiiteMa.recocco,whichforni8tbeN.W. 
eztremitj' of  the  island.  lis  temperature 
is  I3P,  and  its  medicinal  properties 
correspond  with  those  of  S.  Bssti'tuta, 
The  gronnd  around  i13  source  is  so  hot 
that  It  raises  the  thermometer  in  a  few 
■econds  to  laa".  On  the  seashore  at 
Lacco  also,  the  cand,  which  is  black 
and  shialng,  is  at  all  times  so  hot  that 
a  hole  made  in  it  becomes  instantly 
filled  with  water  at  the  temperatnre  of 
112°.  Near  the  small  islet  called 
Capitello,  off  the  marina  of  Laoco 
and  at  Mmania,  it  is  sufficiently 
hot  to  raise  the  thermometer  to  171'-'. 
Not  far  from  Lacco,  on  the  E.  side 
of  Ufmtt  Vico,  was  a  large  block  of  lava, 
bearing  a  Greek  inscription,  recording 
tbeconstructionofafortifiedvallbytbe 
Syracusao  colonists,  before  they  were 
driven  oat  by  the  eruptions.  This  very 
interesting  record  has  b««n  lost,  the 
fishermen  having  removed  it  to  sink 
their  nets  during  the  tunny-fishing 
season  off  the  adjoining  headland- 

The  road  from  Lacco  passes  over 
the  lava-stream  of  Monte  Marec«cco, 
forming  the  promontories  of  Conmcchia 
and  CoTusa,  at  the  S.  ridge  of  which  is 
the  Hermitage  t>(  Monte  Firjtne,  to 

/brio  (617b  Inhab.;  Lodgings  in  the 
town  and  aeighbourhood),  the  residence 
of  the  larger  Ischiaa  proprietors,  occu- 
pjHng  a  picturesque  position  on  the  W. 
coast,  and  with  a  thriving  little  port. 
It  is  3  m.  distant  from  Casamicciola, 
and  2  from  Lacco. 

At  Cervjtio,  one  of  the  Suburbs,  in 
the  Villa  Paolone,  is  the  Acqua  di  Frrm- 
eetco  I.,  rising  at  a  temperature  of 
113°,  and  resembling  the  A,  Cappone 
in  its  smell  of  chicken-broth.  It  is 
used  in  dyspepsia  and  weakness  of  the 
stomach,  in  visceral  obstructions  of  a 
chronic  character,  and  in  hysterical 
affections.  The  Acqva  di  Citara  rises 
1  m.  S.  of  Forio,  in  a  sandy  bay  near 
the  high  point  called  the  Capo  deW  Int- 
jKraiore.  It  Paries  in  temperature, 
according  to  the  e^aou,  from  115°  to 


124°;  in  some  yeara  it  rises  to  140°. 
Its  name,  derived,  as  Dr.  Ziccardi  sng> 
gests,  from  KurSiiiiH-,  indicates  itsancient 
celebrity,  justified  by  modem  eipeti- 
ence,  in  the  care  of  sterility  and  in 
various  forms  of  nteriiie  disease.  It  is 
strongly  aperient.  Near  its  source  are 
hot  wells  and  ancient  vapour-baths, 
which  date  prol)ably  from  the  time  of 
the  Greek  colonists  ;  but  they  are  now 
disnsed.  Monte  Epomeo  may  \x,  as- 
cended from  Forio,  as  it  may  also  from 
Casamicciola ;  but  the  ascent  is  easier 
by  way  of  Panza.  There  are  several 
mediieval  towers  at  Forio.  some  square, 
others  round,  and  an  unusual  number 
of  churches,  with  numerous  neatprivate 
residences,  showing  the  prosperity  of 
the  place. 

The  view  from  the  platfbrm  of  the 
ch.  of  S.  Francesco,  close  to  the  sea, 
is  very  pretty. 

Striking  inland,  we  reach,  in  2\  m. 
from  Forio, 

Funia,  beautifully  situated  in  the 
midst  of  vineyards  on  the  S.  W.  slopes 
of  Epomeo.  It  was  a  favourite  resort 
when  the  Aragonese  kiuRS  had  their 
villa  in  its  neighbourhood ;  it  is  now 
inhabited  chieily  by  agriculturists. 
The  road  now  strikes  up  the  hill  and 
becomes  little  lietter  than  a  very  rough 
mountain-path.  In  2  m.  Serrara  is 
reached,  and  in  I  m.  farther  Foatana, 
whence  the  summit  of  Epomeo  is  only 
1  m.  distuut,  and  may  be  reached  from 
Panza  in  I  j  hr.  The  views  seaward 
from  this  point  of  the  road  are  very 

The  road. now  descends  to  the  next 

itoropano,  2  m.  ftma  Fontans. 
Below,  but  nearer  Serrara,  is  the  pro- 
montoiy  of  Sant'  Angelo,  crowned 
by  the  rains  of  a  tower,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  British  troops 
when  they  evacuated  the  island  ia 
1809.  Near  the  head  of  the  ravine, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  bridge 
of  Moropano,  is  the  Acqiui  di  Si- 
troli.  Namerous  Latin  inscriptions, 
dedicated  to  the  Nymphce  Niirodes,  have 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
issues  from  the  lava  at  a  tempeiatnre 
of  86°,  ftad  containa  a  considerable 
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quantity  of  bicarbonate  of  iron.  It  is 
much  valued  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys 
and  in  hypochondriasis,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  Jasolino  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
longevity  of  the  peasantry  of  the  dis- 
trict, who  resort  to  it  as  a  remedy  for 
all  kinds  of  maladies.  In  a  ravine  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  Marina  of 
Mai-ontiy  is  \h^  Acqua  d*  Ohnitello,  which 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  car- 
bonates of  soda,  magnesia,  and  lime,  the 
sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda,  and  a 
quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid  gas.  It 
is  useful  in  visceral  obtructioua,  in 
renal  and  urinary  affections,  and  in 
cutaneous  and  other  diseases  dependent 
on  a  disordered  state  of  the  liver.  The 
peasantry  use  it  in  injections  to  the 
ears  in  cases  of  deafness.  In  the  ad- 
joining ravine  of  Cavascura  is  the 
Acqiui  di  PetrcUeSy  which  bears  a  strong 
analogy  to  the  Gurgitello  at  Casamic- 
ciola :  it  rises  at  a  temperature  of  20.3°, 
and  is  used  in  chronic  rheumatism.  On 
the  shore,  near  the  Punta  di  S.  Angelo, 
are  several  emanations  of  hot  vapour, 
of  such  power  that  the  sand  in  which 
they  occur  raises  the  thermometer  to 
212^.  Farther  on,  at  the  little  village 
from  which  they  derive  their  name, 
are  the  Stufe  di  Tcdaccio,  In  one  of 
the  fissures  from  which  the  hot  air  issues 
the  temperature  is  19(>°,  but  that  of  the 
other  sources,  when  closed,  is  not  more 
than  122°. 

The  next  village  we  come  to  is 
BaranOj  1  m.,  whence  a  road  leads 
across  the  island  by  Monte  Rotaro  to 
the  Bagno  di  Casamicciola.  Beyond, 
on  the  E.,  is  the  cone  of  Monte  di 
Vezza,  and  between  that  and  the  town 
of  Ischia  the  Monte  CampagnanOf  from 
which  an  ancient  stream  of  lava  may 
be  traced. 

Passing  through  a  narrow  valley, 
the  end  of  which  is  crossed  by  the 
aqueduct  which  conveys  the  water 
from  Epomeo  to  Ischia,  we  reach  the 
small  village  of  S.  Antonio,  and  thence 
in  3  m.  from  Barano, 

Ischia  (6497  Inhab. — Inn:  Locanda 
Nohile  in  the  Piazza),  the  capital  of  the 
island.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  but 
it  has  never  recovered  its  prosperity 
since  the  eruption  of  a.d,  1302.    Its 


I  Castle  ( permission  to  enter  to  be 
obtained  from  the  commandant),  built 
by  Alfonso  I.  of  Aragon,  stands  on  a 
lofty  isolated  rock  of  volcanic  tufa 
and  ashes.  It  rises  out  of  the  sea 
opposite  the  island  of  Vivara,  and  is 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  mole 
constructed  on  a  narrow  isthmus ;  the 
view  from  it  is  very  fine.  The  town 
stretches  along  the  coast  from  this 
mole  as  far  as  the  Punta  Molina,  the 
termination  in  the  sea  of  the  lava- 
current  of  *1 302. 

The  road  which  we  now  follow  by 
the  marina  of  Mandra  crosses  the 
trachyte  current  called  the  Lava  dell* 
Arsn,  produced  by  the  eruption  of  1302. 
This  lava,  which  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  feldspar,  is  still  barren  like  the 
recent  lavas  of  Vesuvius.  There  is  no 
crater,  properly  speaking,  now  visible, 
but  the  point,  bearing  the  significative 
name  of  Le  Cremate^  from  which  it 
issued,  is  marked  by  a  depression  in 
the  surface,  and  by  the  vast  heaps  of 
scoriffl  which  surround  it.  The  dis- 
tance of  this  mouth  from  the  sea  is 
1^  m.  Francesco  Lombardi  and  Ponta- 
nus,  who  have  left  a  description  of  the 
eniption,  say  that  it  lasted  two  months, 
that  many  inhabitants  were  destroyed, 
and  others  fled  to  the  continent.  Pon- 
tanus  had  here  a  villa,  of  which  we 
find  a  memorial  in  the  Acqua  di  Pon- 
tanOj  situated  in  a  garden  supposed  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  villa.  Jaso- 
lino, who  describes  it  under  the  name 
of  the  *^  A.  del  Giardino  del  Pontano" 
extols  its  efficacy  in  cases  of  gravel, 
strangury,  &c.  Since  his  time  it  has 
fallen  into  disuse ;  the  temperature  is 
93^. 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  lava 
current  is 

Bagno  d* Ischia,  1  m.  from  'Ischia. 
Ferdinand  II.  erected  a  villa  on  the 
heights  here,  and  reduced  the  small 
lake,  supposed  to  have  been  a  vol- 
canic crater,  into  a  refuge  harbour, 
in  which  yachts  of  considerable  draught 
of  water  can  lie.  Its  situation  is  very 
beautiful ;  on  one  side  of  its  shores  is 
the  bath  establishment,  'and  a  neat 
modern  church,  above  ^Vv\^\^  Tv%fc  '^'fe 
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4j  fi  Pi(0U«,  and  tbe  vilia^  of  Bscno,  i 
eooMftJiig  of  a  itnr  <#f  Uiof*  axA  fifW- 
flM»'s  dv«lJij;«g».  TIm;  aiceut  U^ 
Monte  Kfwuueo  is  eawljr  made  from 
liere  bjr  a  path  betveen  tbe  roleaxdc 
eooet  <#f  MMita^TLOJM;  ai»d  K^mte 
Kotaro.  There  are  2  fpnhgf  vbkh 
eou*titute  tbe  />a^»>  </*  /vjAki,  nzider 
tlie  uameik  of  the  A/y/ya  dcUa  Fonl'JLn/i 
aad  the  iicz/^M  <£f/  Ft/m/elh.  They  rise 
froiOD  dsfftTent  tourcei ,  Imt  are  identical 
in  th4^r  ioJi*end  chanicters,  coDtaiuiug 
moriate  of  boda  coiuhiued  with  the  car- 
boftttes  of  tkoda  ajitd  magnesia,  and  free 
carbonic  acid  gas.  These  are  the  waters 
to  which  Strabo  is  supposed  to  allude 
10  his  description  of  certain  baths  at 
Isehia,  which  were  considered  a  cure 
to  stone.  They  are  highly  stimulat- 
ing, and  are  tised  in  diseases  which  are 
eonplicated  with  atony,  in  sluggish 
ttleen,  scrofulous  swellings,  and  rben- 
matie  afleetkms  of  the  joints.  Their 
tMoperatore  varies  from  131'^  to  138^ 
A  bath-house  has  recently  been  erected 
here  for  the  convenience  of  visitors.  On 
the  high  ground  above  the  lake  is  the 
fine  extinct  crater  of  Mont<igwme ;  and 
<m  the  N.W.  the  M<mt€  Taljorre,  sepa- 
rated by  a  ravine  from  the  more  ancient 
one  of  Monte  liotaro,  which  lias  been 
already  described  in  the  ascent  of 
Epomeo.  Monte  Taborre  is  com- 
posed of  trachytic  lava,  resting  on  a 
oed  of  clay,  in  which  are  found  marine 
shells  of  some  species  still  living  in 
the  Mediterranean.  On  the  shore  at 
the  E.  base  of  the  Punta  delta  Scrofa 
is  the  Acfjm  di  Cantiglkme.  Its  tem- 
perature IS  167'^  at  its  source,  and 
from  IW  to  104^  in  the  reser- 
voir. Tbe  sand  on  the  shore  near 
it  is  so  hot  that  it  raises  the  ther- 
mometer in  a  few  minutes  to  212^,  and 
there  is  a  hot  spring  in  the  sea  itself  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  beach.  The 
water  of  Castiglione  is  a  tonic  aperient, 
and  is  much  used  in  stomach  com- 
plaints caused  by  a  languid  state  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  The  Stvfe  di  Casti- 
glitme,  situated  on  the  hills  above  the 
baths,  are  vapour-baths  which  issue 
tvom  orifices  in  the  lava,  at  a  tem- 
petnture  of  I2i'^  in  tbe  lower,  and 
W  iaa""  in  the  upper  itufa,    Tbe 


St^€  di  OMccndo  immt  £raa  tke  lava 
which  fkywed  from  Monte  Taborre, 
tad  are  of  tbe  same  cbaraetcr  as  tbose 
of  Casti^ioDe,  their  temperatnre  bong 
IW',  Tbe  Dense  of  tbe  water  boiling 
beneath  tbe  rocky  snrfSice  may  be  dis- 
tinctly heard.  From  the  base  of  Monte 
Taborre  tbe  road  descends  to  the  Ma- 
rina of  Casamicciola.  lined  by  tbe  brick- 
voriks ;  or  by  keeping  along  tbe  higher 
ground  and  passing  th  rough  the  E^gni 
di  Casamicdola^  tbe  hotels  can  be 
reached  without  descending  to  the  sea- 
side. 


ROUTE  145. 

MAPLES  TO  CAXPOBA8SO  AND  TEBMOLI, 
BT  80L0PACA  ;  WITH  EXCUB81DN8  TO 
BOIAMO  AMD  THE  TREMITI  I8LAMD8. 


Naples  to 
Holopaca  (RaII)    .     .     . 
Solopaca  to  San  Lnpo     . 
S.  Mipo  to  Morcone  .     . 
Iforcone  to  S.  Ginliaoo  . 
S.  Giuliano  to  Campobaaeo 
Gampobasao  to  Gampolieto 
CampoUeto  to  Caaacalenda 
Gaaacaleiida  to  Vairano  . 
Yairano  to  Termoli  .     . 


Ftets.  KiL 
70 


1 

1 

1 

1 

H 

U 

U 

It 


18 
18 
18 
18 
22 
26 
26 
31 


£DgU8hm.l62  =  247 

A  rly.  is  projected  from  Naples  to 
Termoli,  which  will  diverge  from 
the  line  to  Benevento  at  Solopaca, 
whence  it  will  follow  the  line  of  the 
post-road  to  Tepino,  running  then  to 
near  Bojano,  beyond  which  it  will 
traverse  the  central  chain  of  the 
Apenuin^s  ipto  the  upper  valley  of  tbo 
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Biferno,  to  follow  that  riyer  to  Termoli 
on  the  Adriatic,  leaving  Campobasso 
and  Larino  on    the  rt.    When  com- 

?ileted  it  will  form  the  most  direct  line 
rom  Naples  to  the  eastern  coasts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Conveyances  for  Campobasso  and 
Termoli  will  be  found  at  Solopaca 
Station ;  they  do  the  whole  distance  in 
18  hrs. ;  fare  1 5  fr.  For  the  route  by 
rail  as  far  as  Solopaca  see  Kte.  146. 

• 

From  Solopaca  Stat,  an  ascent  of 
4  m.  brings  us  to 

Qwirdia  di  Sitnframowli,  or  Gwirdia 
del  Sole  (459()  Inhab.),  on  a  hill  com- 
manding a  most  extensive  view  of  the 
course  of  the  Calore  and  the  Volturuo,of 
the  valley  of  Faicchio  and  its  numerous 
Casali  on  the  rt.,  above  which  rise  the 
broken  peaks  of  the  Matese  ;  in  front 
is  the  fine  group  of  Tabiimo,  the 
lower  slopes  of  which  are  clothed 
with  vineyards  and  olive  plantations,  as 
in  the  days  of  Virgil,  and  the  higher 
regions  with  rich  pastures;  but  the 
vast  forests  that  once  clothed  it  have 
disappeared. 

Juvai  Ismara  Baccbo 
Conserere,  atque  olca  magniun  vestire  Tabur- 
num.  ViBO.  Crew.  ir.  37. 

Ac  velut  ingcnti  Sila,  summove  Taburno, 
Cum  duo  cunversis  inimica  in  pralia  tauri 
ITruntibus  incurrunt,  etc. 

^ru  XII.  715. 

The  simplest  plan  for  a  tourist  who 
does  not  proceed  to  Campobasso,  but 
is  desirous  of  seeing  Guardia  and 
the  beautiful  scenery  surrounding  it, 
and  of  returning  to  Naples  the  same 
evening,  will  be  to  start  from  Naples  by 
an  early  train  for  Solopaca,  and  there 
order  a  light  carriage  to  meet  him  at 
the  station. 

A  good  road  of  3  m.  leads  from 
Guardia  to  Cerreto.  We  follow  the 
upper  side  of  the  mountain  to  S,  Lupo, 
a  village  where  the  province  of  Molise, 
or  Sanniot  is  entered.  After  a  tedious 
succession  of  ascents  and  descents,  as  far 
as  the  village  of  Ponte  Landolfo,  passed 
on  the  rt.,  a  road  branches  off  which 
leads  to  Lucera  and  Troia  (Rte.  146) : 
from  here  a  descent  brings  us  to  the 
valley  of  the   Tamaro.   leaving  1*  m. 

[S.  Italy.] 


on  the  1.  the  town  of  Moroone,  The 
road  follows  the  course  of  the  Ta- 
maro  to  the  post-station  of 

Sepino,  The  village  3  m.  off  the  road 
on  the  1.  preserves  the  name  of  Scepinum, 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  Sam- 
nium,  which  offered  a  determined  resist- 
ance to  the  Consul  Papirius  Cursor,  who 
at  last  subdued  it  and  put  to  the  sword 
most  of  its  inhab.  Under  Nero  it  re- 
ceived a  colony  and  became  a  munici- 
pium.  Its  ruins  are  2  m.  N.W.  of 
the  modern  village,  at  a  place  called 
Altilia,  The  outer  wall  of  reticu- 
lated masonry  is  still  perfect;  its  gates 
are  flanked  with  square  towers ;  there 
are  remains  of  a  theatre,  a  subter- 
ranean aqueduct,  &c.  On  the  E.  gate  is 
an  inscription  containing  an  admoni- 
tion to  the  magistrates  to  protect  the 
drovers  of  the  flocks  in  their  annual 
passage  through  the  town,  as  great 
complaints  had  reached  Rome  of  the 
concfuct  of  the  soldiers  and  inhab. ; 
it  is  now  illegible.  This  route  is  still 
followed  by  the  shepherds  in  their  an- 
nual migrations  from  the  mountains  of 
the  Abruzzi  to  the  plains  of  Apulia. 

1  S,  Oiuliano  (2369  Inhab.),  on  the 
top  of  a  hill. 


EXC0RSIOK  TO  BOIANO. 

[2  m.  after  passing  the  post-station  of 
S.  Giuliano  a  road  branches  off  near 
the  watershed  between  the  Tamaro  and 
Biferno  on  the  I.  to  Boiano  and  Isernia^ 
and  connects  the  road  to  Campobasso 
and  Termoli  with  the  high  road  of  the 
Abruzzi.  Another,  branching  off  on 
rt.,  leads  by  Jelsi  and  Volturara  to 
Lucera  and  Foggia,  and  opens  a  com- 
munication between  this  mountainous 
district  and  the  Apulian  plains.  The 
road  on  the  1.  leads  by  a  winding 
descent  into  the  valley  of  Boiano,  the 
Boviania  lustra  of  Silius  Italicus  (about 
8  m.),  through  wild  and  gloomy  scenenr, 
broken  into  dark  ravines,  and  thickly 
clothed  -wilYxicM^^X^, 
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10  m.  Sokmi>  (5706  lohali.),  the 
aoeicBt  B^mamat^  wluch  pbjed  an 
imporUnt  part  during  the  contests 
between  the  Itomans  and  the  Sam- 
nitei,  was  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
confederates  during  the  Social  War, 
and  the  seat  of  their  general  coon- 
cil  after  the  fall  of  Corfiniom.  It 
stands  on  a  rockjr  hill,  one  of  the  last 
offirfioots  of  the  Bfatese,  which  orer- 
shadows  it  on  the  S.W,  so  completelj 
as  to  deprire  it  of  the  sun  for  several 
months  in  the  year.  Its  fortifications, 
mentioned  bj  {^▼J*  sure  still  traceable 
on  the  side  of  the  Tifcmus  in  the 
scantj  remains  of  its  walls  of  large 
polygonal  blocks,  with  the  smaller 
interstices  nicely  filled  np.  It  con- 
tinued as  a  mnoicipium  under  the  Em- 
pire. It  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  853,  and  has  subsequently 
suffered  severely  from  similar  com- 
motions. The  fiifemo  that  flows  by 
it  abounds  with  troat  The  ascent  of 
the  Matese  can  be  made  from  Boiano. 
The  modem  Boiano  is  supposed  by 
some  topographers  to  occupy  the  site 
of  Bovianum  Undecumanorum,  and  that 
the  iSooianum  Vetus  was  near  Agnone, 
20  m.  farther  north. 

From  Boiano  the  road  ascends  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  river,  passes  through  Can- 
talupo  (2590  Inhab.),  and  proceeds 
below  Pettorano  to 

16  m.  Isemia,  (Rte.  143.)] 


From  the  post-station  of  S.  GinliaDO, 
the  road,  passing  by  a  steep  ascent  over 
barren  hills,  leaving  the  village  of 
Inchianiro  1  m.  on  1.  near  the  water- 
shed between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Adriatic,  proceeds  to 

1  Campobasso  (14,090  Inhab. — Inn: 
La  Po8ta)f  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Molise,  situated  in  the  most 
dreary  scenery  of  the  province.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  geographers  to  mark 
the  site  of  ancient  Samnium.  The  cathe- 
dral is  a  fine  building,  and  the  eh. 
of  8t.  Antonio  Abate  has  a  picture  of 
St,  Benedict,  said  to  be  by   Guercino. 


The  town  eontains  a  mall  theatre, 
and  palaces  of  the  prorincial  gentry. 
The  mined  castle  and  the  5  gateways 
with  their  antique  towers  give  it  a 
remarkable  aspect.  Campobasso  is  the 
central  mart  for  the  grain  trade  of  the 
province,  and  has  a  certain  reputation 
for  its  cutlery. 

From  Campobasso  the  road  proceeds 
to  Campoiieto  (2274  Inhab.),  and  from 
there  to 

Casacalenda  (6243  Inhab.),  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Calela,  where  Fabius  encamped  to  watch 
Hannibal,  who  had  taken  up  his  winter 
quarters  at  Genmvim,  which  stood  at  a 
spot  called  Oerione,  1^  m.  E.  It  was 
here  that  the  rashness  of  Minucius 
caused  an  engagement  in  which  the 
Roman  army  was  nearly  defeated.  6  m. 
farther  by  a  Tery  hilly  road  we  reach 

Larirv)  (5733  Inhab.,  Inn  kept  by 
Agostino  Milano),  the  see  of  a  bishop 
and  the  chief  town  of  a  district,  re- 
taining the  name  of  Larinwn,  whose 
extensive  remains  are  at  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  modem  town,  and 
near  the  road  on  the  1.  Its  territory 
was  traversed  by  the  Consul  Claudius 
on  his  march  to  the  Metaurus  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  Hasdmbal,  and  by 
Caesar  on  his  advance  to  Brundu- 
sium  in  pursuit  of  Pompey.  Larinum 
was  the  birthplace  of  A.  Cluentius, 
known  by  Cicero's  oration  in  his  behalf. 
The  existing  remains  at  Larino  Vecchio, 
1  m.  N.  of  the  modem  town,  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  of  Monterone,  consist 
of  an  amphitheatre,  2  temples,  baths, 
of  a  building  called  il  Palazzo  (possibly 
the  Curia),  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings,  attesting  its  former  im- 
portance. 

On  leaving  Larino  the  road  descends 
into  the  plain  called  il  Piano  di  Larino, 
in  which  is  the  post  station  of 

Vairano;  then  crossing  the  Cigno 
torrent,  and  afterwards  the  Bifemo, 
the  large  Tillage  of  Ouglionesi  is  seen 
upon  the  hills  to  the  1. 

Termoli,  a  station  on  the  Ancona* 
Foggia  line  (see  Rte.  143), 
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THE  TbAeMITI  islands. 

These  islands,  the  Insulai  DiomedetB, 
known    in    classical    mythology     for 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  companions 
of  Diomed  into  birds,  are  22  m.  N.E. 
of  the  promontory  of  Termoli.     The 
largest  of  them,  now  S,  DomcnicOf  the 
Insula  Diomedia  of  the  ancients,  called 
by  Tacitus  'frimems,  from   which  evi- 
dently the  present  name  of  the  group 
is  derived,  was  the  spot  selected  by  Au- 
gustus for  the  place  of  exile  of  his  grand- 
daughter Julia,  the  wife  of  Lepidus, 
who  lingered  in  it  for  20  years  until 
her  death.    It  was  here  that  Diomed's 
tomb  is  said  to  have  existed,  and  where 
there  was  a   shrine   to  his  memory. 
This  island  is  remarkable  for  its  forest 
of   Aleppo    pines    (Pinus   Ilalepensis), 
The  next  in  size  is  Caprara,  from  the 
wild  capers  which  grow   luxuriantly 
upon  it    The  middle  one,  which  is  the 
Smallest,  called  S.  Maria  or  S.  Nicola, 
is   the    place    where    Paulus    Wame- 
fridus,  better  known  as  Paulus  Diacorms, 
the  secretary  of  Desiderius,  the  last 
king  of  the  Longobards,  was  exiled  by 
Charlemagne.    Charles   II.   erected  a 
fortress  on   this  island,  which  was  so 
much  strengthened  afterwards  by  the 
Laterau  canons  as  to  resist  successfully 
an  attack  of  the  Turkish  fleet  in  1567. 
The  monastery,  founded  originally  by 
the  Benedictines  in  the  11th  cent.,  was 
suppressed  in  1783,  and  since  1797  has 
been  used  as  a  prisoti. 

About  10  m.  E.  of  Caprara  is  the 
barren  and  deserted  island  of  Pianosa. 

The  Peirano-Danovaro  Company's 
mail  steamers  call  at  these  islands 
every  Wednesday,  on  their  way  to  An- 
cona  from  Naples,  and  every  Satur- 
day on  the  return  voyages.] 


ROUTE  146. 

NAPLES  TO  FOGGIA  BY  CASERTA,  TELESR 
[PIEDIMONTE  D'ALIFE  AND  CAIAZZO], 
BENEVENTO,  ARIANO  [LAKE  OF  AM- 
SANCTUS],  CURVARO, — RAIL. 

Distance,  123  m. ;  time,  6|  to  Si  hrs. ; 
trains,  4  daily. 

Travellers  going  N.,  unless  they 
wish  to  pass  by  Florence,  will  find 
this  line  by  Foggia  and  thence  to 
Ancona  the  most  direct  and  conve- 
nient. It  is  also  the  only  through  rly. 
route  to  the  S. — Bari,  firindisi,  Otranto, 
Taranto,  &c. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  Naples  Stat, 
the  line  ascends,  and,  branching  off 
from  that  to  Kome  on  the  1.,  it  en- 
ters a  tunnel  of  586  yds.,  under  the 
great  extramural  cemetery  of  the 
city,  to  reach  the  plain  of  the  Cam- 
pania, across  which  it  runs  as  far  as 
Caserta. 

10  kil.  Casoria  Stat.,  the  village  on 
the  rt. ;  in  one  of  the  richest  districts 
of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  here  covered 
with  poplars  and  elms  supporting  vines, 
stone-pines,  and  corn-fields. 

4  kil.  Fratta-Orumo  Stat.,  between 
the  villages  of  these  names. 


2  k\\.  San^  AuUtw)  %\».\.. 


^    K^ 


tM     wrmU^. 


-jt  ji 


W^  t^.-*  V4.  JUS**'**  ;.J*.x«<u*;*3»  i>u-aU<*.  'lU 
'W  ^1^  «f^  -wf  ''A*?  «u<:  aisr'iu  •-s^r'^  *".iu*a 
-VVfUv^'W^^?  a*t  *W  *:ia«*rt  Vir  '/  A.I  -.«: 

*m    %h^      lS/rt$Ait    *^*tf,^^    U^%    >-^' 

tM  On/'Mt  Vf*/>'.'u,  t/f  wtrll  kt*ffwu  by 

</f  t>M?  mmorUtl  \'Hht'M  tuny  iUf,rt',fhrH 
4Mlm  from  uit  ttiilh^miy  utttTH  rtmuM 
tliiMi  \Urttm  itM'if  J 

'111/?    Willi?    '/f  ArcTWi,    callcl    the 
fpt^i  4'  Avttfm  wXi\fi  AnphM 

U  ofU'ri  hrvyiknuX  muX  iv/hl  m  chain- 
)mf(ii«  in  \\M\y  iiiu\  in  ih4f  IjismiU 


jar*  if -lufe  liniTT 


TX 


inp'-  iUiU  i:^.*r  tr-A":-^  "^  ^inia. 

,.ni.-f*vjKt  rvjt  "a*?  1:-.  "utaiiiii  lf,iifi:a- 
>-»i;-  l.i.":aj  ▼ij*-i  'i«r»:  £"5  fjuittSiiiiL 


im.f 


I    X-ri    J-.ILi:- 


ifciir* 


*    •-  '       :/■    ■        ,     w-i-      ti-.  -    ITS 
'ii>  Ci.v.^-Jt  irxi  ti.t  Ti^.«7   ^iT  tic 

'^'.\r;r.-^.  *A   Vi.-,>   a  ».r*rl,  "liLdT  lift 

«  

>,'»*r  ^tzjA  'A  -»i,>JL  ri*t  r>-  2«  ▼tQ 
tT  ti<^  tl^a  r»ii,  lOiiKi  ''.^'Jit. 


\ 


Jkiiwieitn  Uiiif  And 
#  jb^y,    ManvmUc   SUt,,    th(f    tail 


r>>f«^,  4»auE/>c.iT  caikd  the  /'•.«^ 
</t^  To/^y  or  </«'  Sf^/dfJaif/tki^  €f/Brejt  the 
vaurr  fr<A&  tM;  ftkirtt  of  J/f.  T^jWao  to 
tiiM;  J£/>val  Gar<Urbs  of  Caierta,  akog  a. 
dr'!ii:tr>a4  cr^rK  <^/f  21  m.  The  foarecs 
of  ttM;  fttr^am  are  utstr  Airola  acd  Fizzo. 
'i  h^  latt^rr  place  was  alto  the  soorce  of 
tlie  A^i'uiJuiifi  carried  to  accicDtCapaa. 
Vm  a  great  part  of  the  distance  the 
water  is  cooTe^'ed  bj  ondergroaDd 
channels  excavated  on  the  slopes 
of  tlie  mooDtains,  hot  in  the  hollows 
aqueducts  hare  been  constnicted«  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  this  Ponie 
delU  VfjUle,  between  Monte  Longano 
and  Monte  Garzano.  This  aqnrauct 
is  justly  the  pride  of  the  Neapolitans. 
It  consists  of  three  tiers  of  arches 
rising  to  the  height  of  about  190  fu, 
and  has  a  length  at  the  summit  of 
about  1820  ft.  The  lower  tier  has  19 
arches,  the  middle  28,  and  the  upper 
one  43.    A  carriage  can  driye  along 
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the  upper  tier.  ThU  gigantic  work  was 
began  bj  Charles  III.  from  the  designs 
of  Vanvitellij  and  was  completed  by  his 
successor  Ferdinand  I. 

2  miles  farther  a  good  road  of  4  m. 
leads  on  rt.,  parallel  to  the  Tsclero,  to 
S,  Ajata  del  (Joti,  the  ancient  Saticoln, 
and  from  there  another,  continuing 
along  the  same  stream,  through  a  de- 
pression in  the  hills,  to  Airola  and  into 
the  valley  of  Arpaia,  by  some  authors 
supposed  to  represent  the  Furculas 
Caudina;  (see  p.  309). 

Descending  rapidly  from  Valle 
through  a  fertile  country  having  high 
mountains  on  each  side,  we  arrive  at 

6  kil.  Dwjenta  Stat.,  about  1  m.  from 
the  banks  of  the  Volturno  on  1.  3  m. 
farther  the  rly.  reaches  the  Galore,  and 
then  crosses  the  river  on  an  iron  bridge, 
which  it  follows  to 

7  kil.  Atnorosi  Stat.  (1823  Inhab.), 
whence  a  road  to  Cerrito  and  Piedi- 
monte  d'Alife,  or  from 

4  kil.  Tdese  Stat;  on  the  1.,  and  dose 
by  is  the  village  of  Telese^  near  a  sul- 
phureous spring  and  a  small  lake,  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  Logo  di  Telese, 
Telese  is  frequented  in  summer  by 
the  country  people  for  its  mineral 
waters.  Close  to  it  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Samnite  town  of  Telesia,  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  Hannibal,  and  afterwards  re- 
taken and  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  It 
received  a  colony  under  Augustus,  and 
was  the  birthplace  of  Pontius  Telesinusy 
the  Samnite  general  who  joined  Marius, 
and,  after  defeating  Sylla,  was  routed 
and  slain.  In  the  9th  cent.  Telesia  suf- 
fered severely  from  earthquakes,  and 
was  at  last  totally  destroy^  by  the 
Saracens. 

SA  road  of  6  m,  proceeds  from 
ese  to  Cerreto  (6089  Inhab.),  a  town 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Titerno ; 
from  which,  by  a  tolerable  road  of  10 
m.  along  the  foot  of  the  Matese,  through 
the  villages  of  Faicchio,  Laitdunij  and 
S,  PotitOi  we  reach 


PiedimmU  ^Alife  (7073  Inhab.),  the 
chief  town  of  a  district  occupying  a 
commanding  position  at  the  foot  of  the 
Matese  group  of  mountidns.  It  arose 
on  the  ruins  of  AUiAe,  and  many  of  the 
principal  buildings  are  said  to  be  con- 
structed with  the  materials  of  that  city. 
The  views  from  here  command  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Matese,  the  Tifata, 
and  the  Taburno,  with  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Volturno  as  far  as  its  junction 
with  the  Galore.  Its  principal  building 
is  a  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Lauren- 
zana,  in  which  is  preserved  a  list  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Gaetani  family.  The 
Terano  torrent,  which  issues  from  a 
cavern  in  the  magnificent  ravine  called 
the  Vnl  dinfemoy  is  supposed  to  de- 
rive its  bright  and  abundant  waters 
from  the  Lago  del  Matese  by  subter- 
ranean channels.  It  supplies,  with  the 
other  torrents  of  the  valley,  and  turns 
several  paper,  flour,  fulling,  and  copper 
rolling-mills.  There  are  some  cotton 
manufactures  in  the  town,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vine  and  olive  affords  an 
additional  source  of  wealth  to  its  indus- 
trious citizens.  The  oil  is  held  in  high 
repute,  and  one  of  the  wines  has  a  local 
celebrity  under  the  name  of  the  Pella- 
gretio. 

Piedimonte  will  be  the  best  place  to 
make  the  ascent  of  the  Matese  from.  This 
group  of  mountains  is  nearly  70  m.  in  cir- 
cumference, and  its  highest  peak,  Monte 
Miletto,  6745  ft  high.  It  formed,  as  it 
were,  the  centre  of  the  ancient  Samnium, 
five  of  whose  principal  cities,  ^semia, 
Bovianum,  ScBpinum^  Telesia,  and  AUifcBf 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  group.  A  path 
which  is  practicable  for  mules  leads 
over  it,  and  is  frequented  in  summer  as 
the  shortest  communication  between 
Piedimonte  and  Boiano.  After  passing 
the  villages  of  Castello  and  S,  GregoHo, 
crossing  the  Monte  Caprarello,  the 
path  becomes  much  steeper  till  it 
reaches  an  elevated  plain,  surrounded 
by  the  highest  peaks  and  clothed  in 
summer  with  rich  pasture.  In  the 
middle  of  this  plain  is  a  lake  about  3  m. 
in  circuit,  in  which  are  delicious  trout ; 
in  the  centre  there  is  a  wooded  island. 
The  ascent  from  Piedimonte  will  take 
nearly  5  hrs„  and  the  descent  ahout^  a^ 
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It  was  tdll  a  eoDsiderable  (Jaee  imder 
file  Eaipifv.  lo  the  maricet-plaee  are 
•ereral  aoaeot  mcnpdtmt,  and  fome 
ranains  of  Hf  mnirire  walls.  A  large  [ 
dstern,  c^  aneiem  eoDStroctMo,  sopplks 
tbe  inhab.  with  water;  and  near  the 
bigh  road  is  a  tomb,  so|if>osed  to  be  that 
of  Atilios  Calatiuas,  celebrated  dariDg 
the  Urn  Panic  war  as  Consul ;  he  was 
%  natiTe  of  Caiazzo. 

From  Caiazzo  a  road  proceeds  for 
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5  kiL  Fimte  <S  B^mezesdrj.  S« 
there  is  an  iron  bridge  orer  the  Gdore 
on  the  carriage-road  &omMaddalou  to 
Benereato,  nsd 

7  kiL  Va^imy  Stat.  '3673  ImM^\ 
There  is  a  ferry  near  tlua^  hf 
which  die  Tillages  of  Vitnlaiio^  &<^ 
on  the  declirities  of  die  Mmie 
PadauMj  are  reached.  This  part  of 
the  route  is  rerj  picturesque,  the 
line  chan^ng  its  direetiMi  firam  S. 
to  X.,  the  carriage-road  to  Bene- 
Tcnto  crossing  the  hiUs  on  L  to  amid 
die  bend  of  the  rirer.  After  tearing 
Vitnlano  Stat,  the  picturesque  Tillages 
of  Fogiianese  and  Ca$t^  Pato,  remaik- 
able  for  its  conical  limestone  peak,  are 
passed,  and  a  short  tunnel,  on  emei^ 
ing  frmn  which  we  enter  the  jdain  at 
the  end  of  which  Benerento  is  seen. 
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8  kil.  Beneyento  Stat.  (20,133  In- 
bab. — Inns :  Locmda  di  Oaeta,  in  the 
Piazza,  dirty ;  Loc,  di  Benevento,  clean, 
but  must  dine  at  a  restaurant ;  and 
Loc,  di  Roma — Buffet  at  the  station, 
very  fkir,  mach  the  best  place  to  obtain 
refreshment  at.)  A  good  road  of  i  m., 
on  which  runs  an  omnibus,  leads  to 
Benevento,  crossing  the  Galore  by  a 
handsome  bridge  of  6  arches  erected  by 
Pius  VI.,  whence  a  newly-laid-out  street 
passes  to  the  Cathedral,  and  the  Gorso 
Vittorio  Emanuele  leads  to  the  Gastle 
and  highest  part  of  the  town. 

The  principal  objects  of  interest  in 
their  topographical  order  will  be  the 
Cathedral ;  the  Piazza  Orsini,  on  which 
is  its  handsome  fountain;  the  Arch- 
bishop's Palace ;  the  Gorso,  off  which 
on  the  1.  a  narrow  street  leads  to  the 
Arch  of  Trajan;  the  Piazza  di  S. 
Bartolommeo  with  the  ch.  of  S.  Juve- 
nalis ;  the  Liceo,  in  the  court  of  which 
are  some  ancient  marbles;  and  the 
Castle.  There  are  fine  views  from  the 
road  that  encircles  the  ancient  ram- 
parts :  by  that  on  the  N.  side  the  visitor 
can  return  to  the  Ponte  del  Galore,  and 
to  the  rly.  stat,,  without  re-entering 
the  town, 

Benevento  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Beneventum,  one  of  the 
principal  stations  on  the  Via  Appia, 
and  is  situated  upon  a  long  tertiary 
or  gravel  ridge  overlooking  the  valley 
of  the  Galore  on  the  N.  and  that  of 
the  Sabato  on  the  S.  Its  position, 
though  agreeable,  is  subject  to  a  damp 
and  uncertain  climate.  The  walls  by 
which  it  is  surrounded  are  2  m.  in  cir- 
cuit, and  have  8  gates ;  they  are  for 
the  most  part  of  the  ducal  and  me- 
diaeval period ;  indeed  little  remains  of 
more  ancient  time  except  the  cele- 
brated triumphal  arch.  The  Gorso, 
or  principal  street,  runs  along  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ridge  from  the  Cathedral 
to  the  Gastle,  and  off  it  to  rt.  and  1. 
branch  the  other  streets,  which,  al- 
though narrow  and  steep,  contain 
several  fine  buildings. 

Beneventum  was  founded,  according 
to  tradition,  by  Diomed,  or  by  Auson, 
the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  and  was 
originally  called  Maleoenium,  but  the 


name  appears  to  have  been  changed  to 
Beneventum  when  it  was  made  a  £>man 
colony,  B.C.  268.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  Republic  it  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant towns  of  Southern  Italy,  and 
during  the  early  Csesars  next  to  Capua 
in  importance.  From  Beneventum  the 
two  principal  branches  of  the  Via  Ap- 
pia  diverged,  the  Via  Trajana  towards 
Apulia,  and  the  more  southern  throuffh 
Venusia  to  Tarentum.  In  its  nel^« 
bourhood  Pyrrhus  was  defeated  by  the 
Consul  M.  Gurius,  and  the  Carthaginian 
general  Hanno  twice  routed.  In  the 
6th  cent.  Benevento  was  the  first  state 
which  assumed  the  rank  of  a  Lom- 
bard duchy,  and  it  gradually  increased 
until  it  comprehended  half  the  king' 
dom  of  Naples.  In  the  11th  it  was 
granted  to  Leo  IX.  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  III.,  in  exchange  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Bamberg,  and,  although  at 
various  times  temporarily  transferred  to 
other  masters,  it  had  always  returned  to 
the  Holy  See.  Now,  however,  it  forms 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  is 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name.  Napoleon  conferred  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Benevento  on  Talleyrand. 
Benevento  was  an  episcopal  see  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  me  Church,  its 
first  bishop  being  St  Potimus,  supposed 
to  have  been  a  disciple  of  St  Peter,  a.d. 
44.  It  was  erected  into  an  archbishop- 
ric in  the  10th  cent,  by  John  XIII.  If 
the  traveller  is  disappointed  with  the 
rather  miserable  appearance  of  Bene- 
ventum and  its  inns  and  cafes,  he  may 
console  himself  for  the  slow  march  of 
improvement  by  remembering  the  fare 
and  reception  met  with  by  Horace : — 

Tondimus  hinc  recta  Beneventum,  ubi  sedulns 

hospes 
Paene  arsit,  macros  dmn  tnrdos  versat  in  igne. 

Sat.  lib.  i.  V.  71.  72. 

The  Cathedral,  near  the  entrance  of 
the  town  from  the  station,  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Potimus,  and  must,  in  its  origin, 
have  been  a  very  interesting  Lom- 
bard edifice  ;  the  only  portions  of  that 
style,  however,  still  remaining  are 
the  fa9ade  and  bell-tower,  the  in- 
terior having  been  completely  re- 
stored in  llie  1 7th  century.  The 
round  arches  and  stum.^^  caVs^sasa^  ^"L 
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figures,  are  probably  of  the  12tli 
cent.:  the  central  doors  in  bronze, 
with  compartments  relatiTc  to  Scrip- 
tare  history,  and  with  figares  in  relief 
of  saints  and  bishops,  are  supposed  to 
hare  been  executed  at  Constantinople 
in  1150.  The  interior  consists  of  a 
wide  nave,  and  2  aisles  on  each  side, 
separated  by  white  marble  columns  of 
the  fluted  Doric  order,  but  CTidently 
of  the  period  when  it  was  restored, 
although  it  is  probable  the  material 
was  derived  from  more  ancient  edi- 
fices. On  each  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  high  altar  are  medisval  pul- 
pits or  ambones  supported  on  columns 
of  black  granite  and  marble,  with 
fimciful  capitals  executed  by  a  certain 
Nicholaiusin  1311.  The  columns  rest 
on  the  backs  of  animals.  The  choir  is 
raided,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  crypt  beneath ;  there  are  no  works 
of  art  of  any  importance  in  the  ch.,  the 
paintings  all  mediocre,  and  sepulchral 
monuments  unimportant.  In  the  trea- 
tury  beyond  the  sacristy  is  a  large  col- 
lection of  ecclesiastical  yestments  and 
church-plate.  There  is  a  small  library 
attached. 

On  the  walls  of  the  square  medi- 
seval  bell-tower,  which  is  detached,  are 
several  Roman  bas-reliefs, — amongst 
others  a  boar  of  the  present  domestic 
species  of  the  country,  adorned  for 
sacrifice.  The  boar  still  figures  in  the 
armorial  bearings  of  Benevento. 

On  one  side  of  the  Cathedral  is  the 
Piazza  Orsini,  with  a  fountain  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  Pope  Benedict 
XIII.;  and  the  Palace  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, in  the  courtyard  of  which  are 
some  ancient  sculptures  and  inscrip- 
tions and  two  fragments  of  Egyptian 
obelisks  with  hieroglyphics.  Out  of 
one  comer  of  the  Piazza  Orsini  runs 
a  street  to  the  Porta  Hufina,  which 
leads  to  Monte  Sarchio  or  Caudium, 
by  which  probably  the  Via  Appia 
entered  the  town.  Returning  to  the 
Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  where  are 
the  principal  shops,  a  side  street,  Via 
del  Arco  di  Trajanoj  leads  on  1.  to 

Trepan's    Triumphal  Arch,  or  Porta 
which   once  spanned  the  Via 
49  it  now  does   the  ro^  to  \ 


Foggia.  It  is  the  finest  and  best  pre- 
served of  all  the  triumphal  arches 
existing,  superior  even  from  its  admir- 
able details  to  that  of  Titus  at  Rome.  It 
consists  of  a  single  marble  arch  for 
the  roadway,  each  front  decorated 
with  sculptures  representing  the  Dacian 
wars  of  the  emperor  and  his  apotheosis. 
The  vault  of  the  gateway  is  covered 
with  square  rosette  panels,  and  the 
sides  with  tolerably  preserved  bas- 
relie& ;  on  each  front  is  the  beautifully 
cut  inscription,  showing  that  it  was 
erected  by  the  Roman  senate  and 
people,  fortissimo  principi  Trajan,  in 
the  7th  year  of  his  reign,  A.D.  112. 
On  each  side  of  the  dedicatory  in- 
scription are  high  reliefs,  and  below 
a  rich  double  cornice.  The  keystones  of 
the  arch  have  Victories ;  on  each  side  are 
figures,  bearing  standards,  of  the  apo- 
theosis of  the  Emperor,  which  are  con- 
sidered amongst  the  very  finest  speci- 
mens of  Roman  art  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us. 

A  narrow  street  leads  from  the 
Porta  Aurea  to  the  Piazza  del  Teatro, 
in  which  stand  the  principal  theatre 
(Teatro  Vittorio  Emanuele)  and  the 
church  of  S.  Juvenalis  or  Santa  Sofia. 
On  each  side  of  the  square-headed 
mediaeval  entrance  are  two  ancient 
cippolino  columns  with  good  Corinth- 
ian capitals,  and  over  it  a  bas-relief 
of  the  15th  cent,  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  the  two  kneeling  patron 
saints.  The  detached  campanile  is  a 
good  specimen  of  mediaeval  masonry. 
The  cloisters  of  the  suppressed  mona- 
stery attached  to  it,  which  once  rivalled 
Monte  Casino  in  the  riches  of  its  ar- 
chives, have  a  peristyle  of  47  columns 
in  the  Lombard  style.  The  well  in  the 
centre  is  covered  with  the  capital  of  an 
Ionic  column. 

The  Ci^.  of  the  SS,  Annunziata  contains 
rich  columns  and  marbles,  the  spoils 
doubtless  of  ancient  buildings. 

Opening  out  of  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Corso,  a  street  leads  to  the  College 
or  Liceoy  once  a  convent  of  the  Jesuits. 
In  the  court  are  some  specimens  of 
Roman  sculptures  and  inscriptions 
fowa^  ?i.\K>ut.  Beneveutum, 
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who  anembled  the  barons,  his  prisoners, 
to  attest  its  identity.  The  bitter  grief 
of  Count  Giordano  Lancia  is  tfmchingly 
narrated  by  the  contemporary  historians. 
When  the  aged  count  beheld  the  body, 
he  threw  himself  upon  it  with  a  loud 
shriek,  covered  it  with  kisses  and  teai-s, 
and  cried  out,  Ohimef  ohime,  Supior  mio, 
Sitjnor  buono,  Signor  saviOf  chi  ti  ha  cost 
cntdelmente  tolto  la  vita  9  The  French 
caTaliers  were  so  mnch  affected  by  the 
scene  that  they  demanded  the  hononrs 
of  a  funeral  for  the  royal  corpse. 
Charles  refused,  on  the  ground  of  the  ex- 
communication, but  allowed  the  body  to 
be  buried  in  a  pit  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge  of  Benevento,  where  every  soldier 
of  the  French  army  placed  a  stone  upon 
it  But  the  Archbishop  of  Cosenza, 
Bartolommeo  Pignatelli,  by  virtue  of 
an  order  from  Clement  IV.,  had  the 
body  taken  up  and  thrown  over  the 
frontier  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Verde ;  an  event  commemo- 
rated by  Dante,  who  describes  also  the 
personal  appearance  of  Manfred : — 

Blondo  era  e  bello  e  di  gentile  aspetto. 


Orribil  furon  li  peccati  miei ; 
Ma  la  bontlt  infinita  ba  si  gran  braccia, 
Cbe  prendc  cid  cbe  si  rivolve  a  leL 

Se  'I  x^tor  di  Cosenza  cb'  alia  caccia 
Di  me  fu  messo  per  Clemente,  allora 
Ave88e  in  Dio  ben  letta  questa  faccia, 

L'  ossa  del  corpo  mio  sarieno  ancora 
In  CO*  del  ponte,  presso  a  Benevento, 
Sotto  la  guardia  della  grave  mora : 

Or  le  bagna  la  pioggia,  e  muove  '1  vento 
I>i  faor  del  regno,  quasi  lungo  '1  Verde, 
Ove  le  trasmutb  a  lume  spento. 

Fi*rg.  in.  124. 

ManfVed*8  favourite  dress  was  ^een. 
His  chief  happiness  was  in  the  society  of 
poets  and  troubadours. 

Benevento  figures  in  the  history  of 
Italian  superstition ;  and  traditions  are 
current  of  its  walnut-tree,  situated  in 
some  place  mysteriously  unknown  to 
mortals.  Round  this  tree  the  witches 
of  Southern  Italy  (the  Streghe  di  Bene' 
vcnto)  were  believed  to  hold  their  noc- 

.   turnal  meetings. 

The  Galore  and  the  Sabato  unite 
W.  of  Benevento,  and  under  the  name 
of  Calore  join  the  Voltumo  near  Cam- 

pagnaDO,   the    line    of    rly.   running 

parallel  to  it, 
A  bridle'patb  of  30  m,  over  steep  \ 


hills  and  through  the  beds  of  numerous 
torrents  leads  from  Benevento,  through 
Casalhore,  Monte  Oalvo,  and  Castel- 
franco,  to  Troia,  following  the  line  of 
the  Via  Trajana. 

Leaving  Benevento,  the  rly.  con- 
tinues to  follow  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Calore  as  far  as 

6  kil.  Fonte  Valentino  Stat,  where 
it  crosses  the  Tamaro,  a  considerable 
mountain-torrent  descending  the  St 
Giuliano  Pass  from  Sepinum  (Rtc. 
145).     After  passing 

8  kil.  Apice  Stat.  (3664  Inhab.), 
it  crosses  by  2  bridges  the  Ufita,  from 
which,  striking  off  on  the  1.,  it  as- 
cends the  ravine  of  the  Miscano, 
and  reaches 

8  kil.  Buonalhergo  Stat.  (3441  Inhab.) 
At 

6  kil.  Montecako  Stat  (4226  Inhab., 
may  be  considered  to  commence  the 
ascent  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Ap- 
ennines. The  town  of  Montecalvo  is 
seen  on  the  high  hill  on  the  1. 

2  m.  beyond  Montecalvo  the  rly. 
enters  a  series  of  3  tunnels ;  the 
central  one,  or  longest,  is  2912  yards 
(2663  mbtres)  long;  and  just  before 
entering  it  is 

4  kil.  Starza  Stat.,  from  which  it 
takes  its  name.  The  line  now  continues 
along  a  steep  open  incline  as  far  as 

7  kil.  Ariano  Stat,,  about  3  m.  from 
the  city  (14,347  Inhab.),  which  is 
situated  on  the  carriage-road  from 
Naples  to  Foggia,  and  stands  upon  a 
hill  of  limestone  between  the  head- 
waters of  the  Calore  and  Cervaro,  at 
an  elevation  of  2500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  district.  It  has  suffered  greatly 
from  earthquakes.  Roger  held  a  parlia- 
ment here  in  1 140.  It  was  stormed  and 
plundered  by  the  Duke  de  Guise  and 
the  Neapolitan  mob  in  1648.  The  S. 
declivity  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city 
is  built  is  hollowed  out  into  grottos, 
in  which  large  numbers  of  the  lower 
ordetsWve. 
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EXOUBSION  TO  THE  LAKE  OF  AM- 
SANCTUS. 

[From  Ariano  the  excursion  can  be 
mode  to  the  Lake  of  Amsauctus;  it 
will  take  about  6  hrs.  The  way,  as 
far  as  Grottaminarda  (9  m.),  lies  along 
the  carriage  highway  between  Naples 
and  Foggia.  A  long  and  steep  de- 
scent from  Ariano  brings  us  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ufita,  before  crossing 
which  river  we  obtain  on  the  1.  an  occa- 
sional glimpse  of  Trevico  (2714  Inhab.), 
9  m.  off  on  the  hills.  It  preserves  the 
name  and  occupies  the  site  of  Trivicus, 
one  of  the  stages  of  Horace's  journey 
to  Brundusium. 

Incipit  ex  illo  (Beneventum)  montes  Appulia 

notog 
Ostentarc  mihi,  quos  torret  Atnbiilus :  et  quos 
Nnnquam  ercpsemua,  nisi  noa  vicina  Trivici 
Villa  recepisset,  locrymoso  non  siue  fumo ; 
Udon  cum  folilB  ramog  urcnte  camino. 

Sat.  I.  V.  7Y-81. 

The  intermediate  stage  between 
Triano  and  Ariano,  which  he  mentions 
as  bearing  a  name  not  to  be  pronounced 
in  verse,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Eqttotuticus  of  the  Itineraries,  but  all 
attempts  to  define  its  position  have 
failed.  Crossing  the  Utita,  we  reach 
Grottaminarda  (4769  Inhab.),  situated 
on  a  rising  ground  in  the  midst  of 
vineyards  and  cornfields.  From  this 
place  a  country  road  of  7  m.,  which  can 
be  traversed  on  horseback  or  in  a  light 
cart  of  the  country,  leads  to 

The  Lake  of  Amsanctus,  now  known 
by  the  local  name  of  Le  Mofete,  a  cor- 
ruption of  Mephitis,  a  divinity  who 
had  a  temple  on  the  site.  The  two 
small  lakes  are  in  a  wooded  valley 
between  limestone  hills,  about  3  m.  S.E. 
of  Frigentn(S7 35  Inhab.),a  town  built  on 
the  summit  of  a  high  hill.  The  largest 
lake  is  160  ft.  in  circumference,  and  6 
or  7  in  depth.  Though  the  soil  is  highly 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
hot,  the  temperature  of  the  lake  is  little 
above  that  of  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere. The  position  of  the  lake  in  a 
deep  crater-like  valley  corresponds  with 
yirgil's  description; 

Est  locus,  ItalitiB  in  medio  sub  montibus  altis, 
NobUis,  et  fama  mulUs  memoratos  in  oris, 


Amsancti  valles;  densis  buno  fh>ndibu8  atrnm 
Urget  ntrinque  lutus  nemorls,  medioque  fta* 

gogus 
Dat  sonltura  saxia  et  torto  vortice  torrens. 
Hie  specns  liorrenduro,  et  saevi  spiracula  Ditis 
Monstrantur ;  ruptoque  ingens  Acheronte  vorago 
l'estlfera8  uperit  fauces ;  queig  condita  Krinnys, 
Invisum  numen,  terras  calumque  levabat. 

jEn.  vn.  563-71. 

We  may  add  a  passage  of  Cicero,  which 
fixes  the  locality  of  the  lake  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Hirpinij  a  fact  overlooked 
by  the  Roman  antiquaries,  who  have 
identified  Virgil's  description  with  the 
Lake  of  Cutilia  near  Rieti  (Rte.  142): 
Quid  enim  ?  non  videmm,  quamsint  varia 
terrarum  rjenera ;  ex  quibus  et  moriifera 
qucBdam  pars  est ;  ut  et  Anuancti  in  Hir- 
pinis,  et  in  Asia  Plutonian  qua  videmus  f 
—I)e  Div.  I.  3C. 

The  late  Dr.  Daubeny,  who  visited 
the  spot  in  1834,  found  the  gas  col- 
lected from  one  of  the  pools  to  consist  of 
carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  a  small  residuary  quantity  of  air 
containing  about  16  per  cent  of  oxygen 
and  84  of  nitrogen.  "  The  quantity  of 
mephitic  vapour,"  says  Dr.  Daubeny, 
"  which  proceeded  from  the  lake  was 
such  as  to  oblige  us  (the  wind  being  in 
the  north)  to  take  a  circuit  towards  the 
east,  in  order  not  to  meet  the  noxious 
blast;  instances  not  unfrequently  oc- 
curring of  animals,  and  even  men,  who 
have  imprudently  ascended  the  ravine, 
being  suffocated  by  a  sudden  gust  of  air 
wafted  from  the  lake.  This  is  the  ori^n 
of  the  fable  of  the  Vado  Mortale,  a  par- 
ticular spot  in  the  course  of  the  rivulet 
that  flows  from  the  lake,  which  it  is  said 
cannot  be  forded  without  death,  and 
which  has  been  described  as  having  on 
its  borders  an  accumulation  of  the 
whitened  bones  of  the  various  animals 
that  had  perished  there.  No  bones  ex- 
isted in  the  valley  at  the  time  I  visited 
it,  excepting  of  some  birds,  who,  in 
crossing  the  valley,  had  been  arrested 
on  the  wing  by  the  noxious  effluvia,  as 
at  the  Lake  of  Avernus  of  old ;  neither 
even  close  to  the  lake,  where  the  evolu- 
tion of  gas  is  most  abundant,  is  there  any 
point  at  all  times  unapproachable,  for 
we  ourselves  were  able  to  reach  its  edge 
on  the  side  from  whence  the  wind  blew. 
From  the  quantity  of  gauB  -wbiafcLX^  ^'s^- 
tm\xal\y    esca^\w?,,  Sx.  «j^y»=^  "^^  ^^ 
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cicsedol  that  of  the  uimNuidiii^  itinc*-  i 
pfaera.  TbmvA'iaT  of  the  *!-.«■  it  dari  ■ 
■mI  nivUT,  friim  tit  quniiij  of  Kvii- 
nwtl  jiriject«d  Iijwirdt  the  nir&«e, 
oviDC  to  tiK  ciuuaat  igiistioo  into 
wbicii  tlu  pw>l  11  tkrova  bj  the  gu 
dm  ruo  up  tlirui^h  ii ;  itituteitroDfl^ 
btMwsli*  tiw  preNTiiOir  of  ilum,  wtiich  u 
Mid  lo  render  it  efficiciou*  in  tlie  cure 
of  eCTtMD  diieaiei  of  calile.  Oneoftbe 
cnidd  vbo  apprcacbed  in  edge  filled  a 
DottU  villi  the  water,  bnt  to  hart  ml- 
Itxtcd  tlie  gai  itaelf  would  have  been  a 
mHIodi  attempt.  I  cauonly  iDCcr.lliere- 
Jbre,  thai  it  reiemble*  thai  wliicb  iuoed 
in  nnilleT  quaitlity  frrirn  a  more  in- 
conu'leralle  potil  wiibin  I'Xl  jardi  of 
tbe  qxit,  aiMl  wbicb  cintuted  mainlj 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Tbe  imell,  bow- 
crer,  pUinlj'  indicaieil  iliat  lulphuretted 
hfirogfa  wa«  liluwite  emitted  at  tlie 
fitrmer  vent;  and  tbe  coiuequence*  of 
tbe  long-continued  action  of  this  gai 
upon  tbe  conitituent*  of  the  contigmnu 
rock  wai  not  one  of  the  least  intereit- 
itlg  or  initmctive  pam  of  the  phrao- 
'n  tbii  locality." 


and  Friti/h  (iifj-'l  Inbab.),  and  ensiing 
the  Sabt.'j,.  r^arbe>  ATellino  '16  m.,. 
rS*:«  Exc.  y.  from  Nap1e&_ 

There  is  a  arm  mad  from  Ben»- 
T?niiun  to  AtDEanctui  b;  waj  of 
Tiiriti  l-A-i\S  Itbabj,  the  aiicienl 
Tnirjni,  mentioned  on  tbe  Kpnlchial 
um  of  Scipio  Bartatni,  in  the  Vatican 
Moseam.] 


The  poft  road  to  Xsplea  coatinue: 
fh>in  Grottaminarrla  U  Miniljella  (G3B! 
Inbab.},  pa«siu)(  near  a  place  callet 
Lt  Vrolle,  where  some  considerable 
mint  mark  the  site  of  .£claaum,  a  uity 
of  Sanuiiun],  in  the  territory  of  the 
Ilirpini,  oil  the  Via  Appia,  15  m.  from 
BeDereiitum.  J&c\aiiam  was  taken  and 
plondered  by  Sylla  during  the  Social 
War.  It  waa  a  tioiiriihin);  place  under 
ttw  Empire,  but  waa  destroyed  a.d.  imn 
hj  ConHtanl  It.  in  bis  wars  with  the 
Lomlards.  Many  slatnes  and  coins 
bare  liecn  found  antou);  ils  ruins. 

Before  reaching  Mirabella,  a  by- 
is  off  to  AmianctDB. 


The  riy.  continna  to  aicend  rapidly 
on  leaving  Ariano  Stat.,  until  after 
•i  m.  it  reaches  the  W.  entrance  of 
tbe  ^eat  cenlral  tunnel  or  Oallerii  £ 
Ari'ii.',,  here  ICl^  feet  above  the  eea. 
Tbe  length  of  this  great  eicavatioo  is 
3518  yards,  or  2  m.  .^215  melrei;.  It 
continues  to  rise  gradually  towards 
ils  eastern  entrance  on  the  snmmit- 
lerel  of  Ihe  line,  at  Pianm/tlii't, 
1789  ft.  above  the  lea^eTel.  This 
lunuel  pierces  the  highest  part  of  tbe 
range  of  the  Apennines,  wben  it  at- 
tains an  absolute  level  of  3060  ft.  On 
emerging  from  the  tunnel  of  Ariano 
the  rly.  commences  the  descent  to  the 
shores  of  Ihe  Adriatic 
I  10  kil.  Satijnano-Gred  Slat.,  so  called 
,  from  the  two  villages  close  by.  Greci 
'  was  originally  an  Albanian  settlement. 
Following  Ihe  Cervaro, 

S  kil.  Moalniiulo  Stat.  (2159  Inhab.). 
below  the  village  of  that  name  and 
thitofi'anm'. 


The 


.s  Denial 


•  village  frinnerly  remarkable  for  its 
breed  uf  white  swine.  Amsanclus  can 
be  rescheil  from  this  place  by  way  of 
Oduuibio  (3SS7  Inhab,].  A  roud  on 
the  rt.  Icadt  to  itiinteJ'iKCO,  2  m. 
(2108  Inhab.),  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain,  near  which  gome  beds  of 
^^^i0  have  been  discovered.  From 
^^mmetne   Uju   road    continues    bj 


4  kil.  Oriira  StaL  f5117  Inhab.)  is 
reached ;  and  then,  entering  the  pro- 
vince of  Capitanata,  and  leaving  the 
town  of  Bovino  upon  a  bill  on  tbe  rt, 

9  kil.  ^ocino  Stat.,  from  whence  a 
road  of  3  m.  ascends  to  Bovino  (7088 
Inhab.),  the  chief  town  of  a  district, 
ind  the  see  of  a  bishop,  on  a  high 
hill.  Tbe  inscriptions,  coins,  and  other 
ains  found  near  it,  have  led  to 
supposition  that  there  was  od  tbe 
same  spot  an  ancieut  town  called  VI- 
'  ■     1  or  Sovinam-    Bovino  enjoys  the 
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reputation  of  being  a  nursery  of  the 
brigands  of  this  part  of  Italy;  the  Var- 
darellis,  whose  name  was  so  much 
dreaded  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
cent,  were  natives  of  the  place.  Bovino 
gives  a  ducal  title  to  the  head  of  the 
Guevara  family,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
in  the  Neapolitan  provinces. 

We  leave  the  mountains  and  the 
valley  of  the  Cervaro  at  Bovino,  and 
enter  upon  the  great  Apulian  plain  or 
Tavoliere  di  Fuglia  by  a  road  as  deso- 
late as  those  over  the  Campagna  of 
Komc. 

7  kil.  Guirdinetto  Stat.,  from  which 
Troia  lies  7  m.  N.  and  is  seen  in  the 
distance  on  the  1.  (Carriage  1^  fr.,in 
Ijhr.,  seep.  366.)  Leaving  on  the  rt. 
a  large  building  called  Torre  Guevara, 
belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Bovino,  a 
short  ascent  brings  us  to 

18  kil.   Cervaro  Junct.  Stat,  for  Or- 
doua,  Ascoli,  aud  Caudela(see  lite.  147). 
The  vast  and  monotonous  plain  which 
now  surrounds  us  is  only  relieved  at 
intervals    by    corn-fields,    and    white 
farm-buildings,  the  greater  part  of  the 
surface  being  covered  with  the  wild 
caper,  the  wild  pear,  and   the  ferula, 
the  stalks  of  which  are  used  for  making 
hurdles  and  baskets.    This  plain  is  the 
winter    pasturage    of  the    Neapolitan 
shepherds.     The   arrangement  of  the 
winter  and  summer  pasturages,  consti- 
tuting  a   system  which  exists  in  the 
same  extent  nowhere  out  of  Italy,  has 
been  described  in   Inirod.    §    3.      In 
winter  and  in  spring  the  plain  is  en- 
tirely covered  with  cattle,  presenting  a 
very  singular  and  striking  scene,  which 
is  scarcely  exceeded  in  interest  by  the 
appearance  of  the  line  of  march  during 
the  migi'ations  into  the  Abruzzi  at  the 
end  of  May.     Whole  families  of  shep- 
herds, and  very  often  the  proprietors 
likewise,  accompany  their  flocks.    The 
cattle  are  protected  by  the  fine  white 
Abruzzi  dogs,  which  are  very  large  and 
fierce.    Among  the  numerous    dishes 
made  with    milk   may   be  mentioned 
the  Giuncata^  as   favourite  a  dish  in 
Apulia  as   the   Hicotta  of  the   Cam- 
pagna of  Rome,  and  little  inferior  to 
the    Junket     of    Devonshire.       The 
Tavoliere  is  about  80  m,  long  and  30 


broad.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
small  portions,  it  belonged,  till  very 
recently,  to  the  Crown.  It  was  laid 
out  entirely  in  pasture,  and  the 
Locati,  or  leaseholders,  were  not  al- 
lowed to  cultivate  it.  Now,  however, 
the  leaseholders  may  become  free- 
holders and  cultivate  their  holding, 
and  the  effects  of  this  change  are 
already  visible  in  the  spread  or  culti- 
vation. The  deposits  of  which  this 
plain  is  composed  indicate  that,  at  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  it  was 
covered  by  the  sea,  forming  a  gulf 
surrounded  on  the  W^  the  S.,  and  the 
S.E.  by  the  range  of  the  Apennines, 
and  having  on  the  N.E.  the  imposing 
mass  of  Mons  Garganus,  which  must 
then  have  formed  an  island. 

8  kil.  FoGGiA  Junct.  Stat.,  8  min. 
from  the  town  (very  fair  restaurant  at 
the  Stat.),  38,138  Inhab.  Inns :  H.  Cen- 
tral (and  restav/rant)  at  the  entrance  to 
the  town ;  H.  Homa  (with  restaurant), 
good.  A  well-built  city,  and  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  richest  in  the  king- 
dom :  it  is  the  capital  ofthe  province  of 
Capitanata,  a  name  derived  jfrom  Cata- 
pan,  the  title  of  the  viceroys  appointed 
by  the  Eastern  emperors  to  govern 
Apulia.  It  is  supposed  to  have  sprung 
from  the  ruins  of  Arpi  or  Argyripa,  an 
important  city,  traces  of  whose  walls 
can  still  be  seen  at  a  spot  called  Arpiy 
5  m.  N.  of  the  modern  town.  Arpi 
opened  its  gates  to  Hannibal  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  but  B.C.  213  was  sur- 
rendered by  the  inhabitants  to  Fabius 
Maximus.  Virgil  commemorates  it  as 
having  been  founded  by  Diomed : — 

Vidimus,  o  cives,  Diomcdem  Argivaque  castra, 
Atque,  iter  emensi,  casus  superavimus  omnes ; 
Coudgimusque  manum  qu&  concidit  Ilia  tellus. 
llle  urbem  Argyrlpam,  patriaj  cognomine  gentis, 
Victor  Gargani  condebat  lapygis  arvis. 

^n.  XI.  243. 

Some  of  the  streets  of  the  city  are 
wide,  and  contain  handsome  houses  and 
good  shops.  There  is  a  large  theatre, 
a  new  Campo  Santo,  a  public  library, 
and  a  promenade. 

The  principal  church  (Sta.  Maria) 
originally  Norman,  and  enriched  by 
Count  Roger,  and  by  successive  Nor- 
man princes,  was  Tfik>x^\i  *yo:>jqx<^\s^  ^c^ 
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earthquake  in  1731,  when  the  upper 
part  of  it  was  rebuilt  in  a  different 
style.  Manfred  was  crowned  in  it 
in  1258.  In  1797  Francis  L,  then  Duke 
of  Calabria,  having  been  married  in 
it  to  his  first  wife,  Maria  Clementina 
of  Austria,  the  eh.  was  dignified  with  the 
title  of  Cappella  Palatina.  It  has  a  local 
celebrity  for  a  miraculous  image  of  the 
Virgin,  presented  to  it  by  Count  Roger. 

Foggia  was  one  of  the  favourite  re- 
sidences of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II., 
one  of  the  gateways  of  whose  palace 
still  exists  in  the  Sta.  dei  Mercanti; 
it  is  surmounted  by  an  arch  resting 
on  eagles ;  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion it  was  erected  in  1223.  His 
third  wife,  Isabella  of  England,  the 
daughter  of  King  John,  died  in  it. 
He  also  constructed  a  famous  well,  still 
called  //  Pozzo  dell*  Imperatore.  Under 
the  city  walls  his  son  Manfred  defeated 
the  legate  of  Alexander  IV.,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  sue  for  peace.  Charles  I. 
and  his  son  Philip  died  in  the  fortified 
palace  which  he  erected  in  the  city. 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon  convened  at 
Focrgia  the  great  parliament  of  barons 
ana  prelates  to  arrange  the  crusade 
against  the  Turks  after  their  occupation 
01  Otranto.  One  of  the  principal  fairs 
of  the  kingdom  is  held  at  Foggia  in  the 
month  of  May. 

Foggia  is  a  great  rly.  centre :  from 
it  diverge  lines  to  Naples ;  to  Ancona, 
and  the  north ;  to  Brindisi  and  Otranto; 
to  Tarauto  and  Southern  Calabria ;  and 
a  short  line  to  Candela. 

A  few  days  may  be  usefully  spent  at 
Foggia  in  the  early  spring,  and  the 
following  interesting  excursions  made 
from  it : — 


EXCimSIONS  TO  TROJA,  LUCEBA,  SAN- 
8EVER0,  MANFREDONIA,  AND  MONTE 
S.  ANOELO. 

I.  Troja  (6337  Inhab. ;  /«n,  small  and 

indifferent^  1 9  m.  from  Foggia  along  a 

bad  road :  the  nearest  rly.  stat  is  Oiar^ 

^^nettOi  see  above.     It  is  an  episcopal 

Hb>>  situated  on  a  conical  hill  overlook- 

^^  ihe  plain.   It  was  founded  by  one  of 


the  Greek  Catapans  in  the  1 1th  cent,  on 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  JEca,  which 
joined  the  Carthaginians  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  but  was  recovered  by  Fabius 
Maximus.  The  interior  of  the  Cathedral 
retains  some  traces  of  the  architecture  of 
the  Lower  Empire.  The  bronze  doors 
are  interesting ;  they  were  executed  for 
Bp.  William  II.  in  1119  by  Oderisius 
of  Bcneventnm ;  they  were  restored  as 
we  now  see  them  in  1573.  The 
ambo  from  the  ruined  ch.  of  S.  Basilio 
dates  from  1169.  Troja  has  witnessed 
three  great  battles.  The  first  in  1254, 
between  the  army  of  Innocent  IV., 
commanded  by  the  Cardinal  di  S. 
Eustachio,  the  papal  legate,  and  Man- 
fred, whose  victory  was  so  complete 
that  it  is  said  to  have  induced  the  Pope 
to  appeal  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  to 
have  caused  him  shortly  afterwards  to 
die  of  grief.  In  the  second  battle, 
fought  in  1441,  on  the  plain  between 
the  city  and  Bovino,  Alfonso  I.  in  per- 
son defeated  the  army  of  Ken^  d'  An- 
jou, under  Sforza  and  Sanseverino,  and 
completed  his  victory  by  sacking  Bic- 
cari,  4  m.  N.W.  of  Troia.  The  third 
battle  was  fought  upon  the  same  plain 
in  1462,  between  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon 
and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  claimed 
the  throne  as  the  son  and  heir  of  Rene. 
Ferdinand  commanded  in  person,  and 
defeated  the  Angevine  army  with  great 
loss.  From  Troia  the  road  proceeds, 
12  m.  farther  S.W.,  to  the  Tavema 
delle  Tre  Fontane ;  from  which,  when 
finished,  it  will  pass  by  Casalbore  and 
S.  Giorgio  della  Molinara,  and  join  the 
road  of  Campobasso  near  Poute  Lan- 
dolfo. 

II.  LucERA  (14,014  Inhab. —  Inn: 
Locanda  d'ltalia)^  9  m.  from  Foggia, 
along  a  good  road ;  omnibus  daily  in  1^ 
hr.,  Ij  fr.  Railway  projected.  This 
episcopal  city  is  situated  on  a  steep  and 
commanding  eminence,  overlooking  the 
plain,  and  enjoying  a  pure  and  healthy 
atmosphere.  It  is  surrounded  by  walis 
with  5  gateways.  Luceria  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  cities 
of  Apulia^  by  the  Greek  tradition  num* 
bered  among  the  cities  founded  by  Dio* 
raed,  though  it  would  rather  seem  to 
hove  been  an  Oscan  town.      It  first 
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appears  in  history  during  the  second 
SJamnite  war.  Papirios  Carsor  be- 
sieged, and  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance took  it  in  b.c.  320.  It  plaved  an 
important  part  during  the  second  Punic 
war.  It  was  still  flourishing  in  the 
7th  cent.,  when  Paulus  Diaconus  enu- 
merated it  among  urbes  satis  opidentas ; 
but  was  taken  from  the  Longobards  and 
destroyed  by  Ck)nstans  II.  in  a.d.  GG3 ; 
after  which  it  remained  in  ruins  until 
restored  in  1239  by  Frederick  II.,  as 
a  residence  for  his  Sicilian  Saracens, 
part  of  whom  were  stationed  here,  and 
part  at  Nocera.  Frederick  gave  the 
Saracens  permission  to  enjoy  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  ;  the  Christian 
inhabitants  were  compelled  to  reside 
outside  the  walls,  where  their  ch., 
the  Madonna  della  Spica,  is  still  stand- 
ing. The  emperor  himself  selected 
Lucera  as  his  own  residence,  and  con- 
structed a  subterranean  passage  from 
the  castle  to  the  town.  The  old  streets 
of  Lucera  are  narrow,  but  the  modern 
quarter  has  an  imposing  appearance. 

The  Bishop's  Palace  is  considered 
the  finest  building  in  the  province.  The 
Cathedral  was  converted  by  the  Sara- 
cens into  a  mosque,  but  preserves  no 
traces  of  Moorish  architecture.  The 
exterior  presents  several  Gothic  features, 
especially  the  three  portals  of  the 
fa9ade.  The  interior  is  also  Gothic, 
and  has  been  little  changed ;  it  contains 
13  columns  of  verde  antique,  found  under 
the  edifice,  and  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  an  ancient  Temple.  The 
pulpit  is  ornamented  with  Greek  mo- 
saics. 

The  Castle,  called  the  Citadel  of 
the  Saracens,  i  m.  from  the  town,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  ditch  and 
drawbridge,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  citadel ;  but  it  must  be  almost 
entirely  attributed  to  Frederick  II., 
except  the  large  square  tower  in  the 
centre,  which  is  regarded  as  a  Roman 
work.  Though  in  ruins,  it  is  still  an 
imposing  pile,  and  scarcely  surpassed  in 
extent  by  any  similar  building  in  Italy. 
It  appears  to  have  been  intended  to 
contain  a  second  city  within  its  fortified 
area.  Two  of  the  towers  flanking  the 
E.  front  are  circular;  the  largest  is 
remarkable   for  the   regularity   of  its 


masonry,  and  the  smaller  is  used  as  a 
telegraph  station.  In  the  area  there 
were  formerly  apartments  for  the  sove- 
reign ;  a  mosque,  and  large  cisterns  to 
supply  the  garrison  with  water.  At  the 
N.E.  angle  is  what  may  be  called  the 
keep,  having  vaulted  corridors  in  two 
stories.  Near  here  is  the  entrance  ta 
the  fortified  area,  ruins  of  a  draw- 
bridge, &c.  Coins,  portions  of  Sara- 
cenic armour,  and  several  Roman  in- 
scriptions, &c.,  have  been  discovered  at 
different  times  within  the  walls. 

Manfred,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  career,  when  he  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Pope  for  the  overthrow 
and  death  of  Borrello  d'Aenone,  in 
1254,  was  compelled  to  fly  lor  safety 
to  the  Saracens  at  Lucera.  He  quit- 
ted Acerra  at  night,  and  with  some 
followers  reached  Venosa,  which  he 
left  the  next  night  accompanied  by 
a  few  attendants,  among  whom  was 
Nicolo  di  Jamsilla,  who  has  left  an 
account  of  the  journey.  After  his  de- 
parture, a  storm  of  rain  came  on  which 
obscured  the  road,  so  that  the  party 
would  have  been  lost  in  the  wastes  of 
Capitanata,  if  they  had  not  been  joined 
by  some  huntsmen  of  Frederick  II.  as 
guides.  Drenched  to  the  skin,  Manfred 
found  shelter  at  Palazzo  d'Ascoli,  a 
deserted  hunting  chslteau  of  his  father's, 
still  standing  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Carapelle ;  here  they  rested  and  dried 
their  clothes  before  what  the  prince 
called  a  royal  fire,  the  only  thing  at 
that  time,  says  one  of  his  historians, 
whi(;h  remained  to  him  of  royalty.  On 
the  following  morning  they  proceeded 
to  Lucera.  As  they  approached  the 
castle,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Saracens 
was  unbounded ;  but  the  Governor  Mar- 
chisio  had  possession  of  the  keys,  and 
was  known  to  be  opposed  to  Manfred. 
A  Saracen  soldier  pointed  out  a  sewer 
below  the  gate ;  Manfred  leapt  from  his 
horse,  threw  himself  into  the  gutter, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  entering,  when 
the  garrison  rushed  upon  the  gate  and 
burst  it  open  by  main  force.  They 
replaced  Manfred  on  his  horse,  and  led 
him  into  the  city  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  attachntent.  After  the  battle  of 
Benevento,  the  widow  and  children  of 
Manfred  took  refu^^i  \\^  ^Jcvfe  «asJ\vs.  ^ss^ 
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ami  "T-ir*  is 


3i  l^rra  Cargg  ■Ty1>*d 


1^  "i^  v.*r2.  :;:  iisr  n  ".r  "ue  rail  iroi 

irlZaar    or  "mmijrs.:   '.ir^if^.  xf'^'rr  i 

>.j  *:c  JCi=.r^.-^i-  -wis  i  -n-r.jsr-ir  :-  jsrr-v 
'.ivzj.  irM  ■•  is  5 Jill  tha:  is.  :r.csf»tji.-r.*yi 
o^  A  pr-ril.:rjrn  t.iac  ie  -r-jL-i  lie  ir.  t.-.e 

F'-»ir«u»,   -•iii^'^i-jr  ±at  th*  t^TW  of 

he  fen  :*.  at  Cartel  F>,r-rr.ti-o,  r.^ 
pik:Ier.tl7  «r.>,rE,!:«ri  tr»  hi*  fii^^t.  ac/i 
r*aarieii  h:A  apf.roQchir.7  c-^ath  as  th* 
faillxer.t  of  :he  pretiurtion,  CmvI  Fio- 
reotinrr  U  rM-^CA  ^.yja  tM  A^.nimitof . 
a  low  biti :  trie  ftiir  remainiLg  raiLS  . 
arc  ia  th^  Gothic  ii*yle. 

The  r^^hr/>Qrfa<io4  of  I^acera  still 
]&air.tains  th^  celthntj  frrr  it*  wri*^ 
vb'ica  it  f^>Mes«ed  in  the  daj»  of  Ho- 
raee, — 


111.  *vy*  tVeK^ro,  12  m.  from  Foggia ; 
l/jr  Tf/a'J,  and  17  by  rail  'uee  Kts;.  143, 

]V«  i^  ']>mt)r  road  of  24  m,,  tbrongb 
etfnt*fiM%  and  paAfiire-Iandi,  leads 
orer  the  plain  from  Foggia  to  Man- 
fredonia,  at  the  g/^uthenj  frx>t  of  Morite 
Oargano.  ^Diligence  in  -^j^  hrs. ;  fare, 
^  f r.  Kai  I  way  projected  .^  A  fter  cro»- 
iDg  the  (/anaelaro,  by  following  a 
path  on  the  1.,  which  nhortens  th^ 
di»tanc<;,  the  traveller  will  have  an 
opportiiiiity  of  seeing  the  ruined 
monastery  of  S.  J^eojuiidff,  an  esta* 
blishm«'nt  of  the  Teut(»nic  order, 
founded  in  1223  by  Frederic  II ^  and 
^to^  Herman  of  Salza,  grand  master  of 
mm  order.    The  ch,  it  tolerably  well 


Timnii*  rfaea 

v»iia  ▼■*  pass  :ii  ±e  n  ±ie  Jrf^aft." 

la  -LfrLrr  3»:r:ii.  *':ie  '777-  is 
i-.*,  ▼itii  i  i7«a  iiid  'i  znsine 
!:.tu.-.-s.  -iis*  is  X  cr^x.ti:s  :i.i  By- 
xaz.-.r.*  zi'''r.r*  \i  Vj*  Virg;-.  I-  ile 
-tj'.iv-V.'-.riiirii   ar»    v^tae    cata.X!r.'-«. 

:>.-t  Or**kj,  r-t  ac:rr.r:T:t  of  the  ^rtat 
■---:a=.-i":7  of  c^irrl-r-isa  whica  were 
fr^---i  i-  the  iiijci-i-z  part  of  the 
Airiarit:-  It  vaa  x'.^rrarly  perfect  in 
the  4ti.  0'=::-  :  bii:  it  wjs  niiied  •::irii:^ 
ti^e  Oo'hic  i-'Tiair-iL  Fjtca.Tatioca  crm- 
Ecticed  i-  1^77  hare  already  broc^iit 
v>  i:*r.:  tie  £ie  portico  of  a  temple, 
witi  h^.mes  aV^'^t  20  ft.  below  the  pre- 
*ei,t  CTiluTated  so:',  ai.d  a  large  -rv*r-- 
p<«lis. 


if:nfr*dr/riii  '7jp3^  Icbab.  /n: 
7>x.  di  iMmr^i,  P*ppin,x,  small,  hut  toier' 
aMe^,  an  arcfaiepiscopal  see,  has  wide 
a;:d  regular  streets,  with  large,  tbouiEh 
oftea  unfnished  hoaxes.  It  is  walled 
on  all  sides,  and  its  port  is  com- 
manded  by  a  strong  castle.  The  town 
was  founded  bv  Manfred  in  1266, 
and  built  cfaie^  from  the  ruins  of 
.Sipont'.m.  It  was  neariy  destroyed  by 
the  Turks  in  162f».  Though  subject  to 
malaria,  its  inhabitants  are  character- 
ised by  their  industry  and  cleanliness- 
In  the  cathedral  there  is  one  of  the 
largest  bells  in  Italy,  which  Manfred 
caused  to  be  cast  for  his  new  city. 

The  Pdrano-Danovaro  Company's 
steamers  carrying  the  mails  call  at 
Manfredonia  on  alternate  Wednesdays 
in  going  from  Naples  to  Ancona,  and 
on  alternate  Saturdays  in  returning. 


( 1 


[From  Manfredonia,  a  via  naturaU  of 
38  m.,  practicable  for  the  light  con- 
veyances of  the  country,  leads  along 
the  seashore  to  Barletta.  On  leaving 
Manfredonia  it  passes  on  the  rt.  a 
brackish  lake,  called  Pantano  Salto, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Candelaro  and 
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Cervaro  riven,  crosses  the  Carapelle 
by  a  ferry,  traverses  the  small  village 
of  Zapponeta,  and  skirts  for  several 
m.  the  Zago  di  Salpi,  nmninff  along 
the  narrow  bank  of  sand  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  Adriatic.  On  the 
S.W.  shore  of  this  lake  are  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Salapia,  which,  after  being 
taken  by  Hannibal,  was  surrendered  by 
one  of  its  chiefs,  Blattius,  to  Marcel  1  us, 
with  the  loss  of  1500  Numidian  cavalry. 
Alfter  the  death  of  Marcellus  in  an 
ambuscade,  Hannibal  tried  in  vain, 
by  using  his  seal,  to  obtain  admission 
into  Salapia.  The  road  skirts  'the 
lieali  Saline  at  the  S.E.  entry  of  the 
lake,  the  largest  salt-works  in  the 
kingdom.  1  m.  inland  from  here  is  the 
town  of  Casaltrinita^  near  the  rly.  stat. 
of  Trinitapoli.  0  m.  from  Saline,  and 
after  crossmg  the  Ofanto,  the  road  pro- 
ceeds to  Barletta.] 

V.  Manfredonia  will  be  the  most  con- 
venient point  from  which  an  excursion 
to  Monte  Gargano  can  be  made,  a 
group  of  mountains  quite  detached  from 
the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  whose 
highest  peak  attains  an  elevation  of 
5120  ft.  It  contains  extensive  alabas- 
ter quarries,  which  have  never  been 
fully  brought  into  use.  It  still  retains 
a  name  familiar  to  the  scholar,  but 
has  been  stripped  of  its  once  dense 
forests  of  oak : 

aut  Aquilonibus 
Querceta  Gargani  laborant, 
Kt  foliis  viduantur  omi.— HoR.  Carm.  n.  9, 

Gargonum   raugire   putes   nemug,    ant    mare 
Tuscum.  Epist,  ii.  1,  202. 

A  road  (1 1  m.)  from  Manfredonia, 
after  passing  for  the  first  3  m.  through  a 
succession  of  orange  gardens,  leads  by  a 
continuous  and  steep  ascent  of  3  m.  to 

Monte  Santangelo  (17,242  Inhab.),  on 
a  lofty  hill  (2380  ft.),  forming  one  of 
the  spurs  of  the  Gargano,  and  containing 
a  fine  castle  with  ruined  battlements, 
and  many  picturesque  old  houses.  The 
whole  group  of  the  Gargano  is  often 
called  Monte  S.  Angela  from  this  town, 
which  is  famous  for  its  Sanctuary ^  de- 
dicated to  tlie  favourite  saint  of  the 
Norman  conquerors,  St.  Michael,  who 

[5f.  Italy. -] 


was  seen  here  in  491,  according  to  the 
legend,  by  S.  Laurentius,  Archbishop  of 
Sipontum.  On  the  8th  of  May,  and  for 
many  days  previously,  the  town  and 
mountain  are  crowded  with  devotees, 
who  come  from  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom to  celebrate  the  testa  of  St.  Michael. 
The  endless  varieties  of  costume,  and 
the  strange  appearance  of  the  mountain- 
eers, afford  an  ample  field  for  the  pencil 
of  the  artist.  As  they  ascend  the  moun- 
tain, bareheaded,  each  party  joins  in 
the  hymn  to  the  saint ;  and  the  effect 
of  their  simple  but  pleasing  melody 
increases  the  remarkable  character  of 
the  scene. 

The  doors  of  the  sanctuary  were 
executed  at  Constantinople,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  Pantaleone  family  of 
Amalfi  in  1075. 

The  cave  where  the  vision  took  place 
is  entered  by  an  arch  over  which  are 
inscribed  the  words.  Hie  locus  est  ter* 
rihilis,  hcec  est  Domus  Dei.  "  A  wind- 
ing fiight  of  above  fifty  steps,  hewn  in 
the  rock,"  says  Mr.  Craven,  "  and  por- 
tioned into  divisions  of  eight  to  each, 
leads  down  to  the  sanctuary ;  the  vault 
and  sides  are  faced  with  stone  regularly 
cut,  but  large  masses  of  rock  intervene. 
The  daylight  is  faintly  admitted  through 
occasional  apertures,  and  gradually  di- 
minishes as  one  descends;  above  the 
last  step,  however,  a  long  narrow  fissure, 
apparently  the  work  of  nature,  throws  a 
dim  but  sufficient  light  on  the  interior 
of  the  holy  crypt,  and  at  the  same  time 
opens  to  the  eye  a  view  of  the  monastery 
itself,  seated  on  the  impending  rock  at 
an  immense  height  above,  and  rearing 
its  pinnacles  in  the  outward  blaze  of 
day. .  .  The  cave  which  was  the  scene 
of  the  miracle,  and  which  is  entered 
next,  is  low,  but  of  considerable  extent, 
branching  out  into  various  recesses  on 
different  levels,  so  that  steps  are  fre- 
quent, and  the  surface  is  rugged,  irre- 
gular, and  very  slippery,  from  ihe  con- 
stant dripping  of  the  vaults. ...  A  few 
glass  lamps,  suspended  from  the  rock, 
which  have  replaced  the  silver  ones  oif 
richer  times,  cast  a  faint  glimmer  of 
uncertain  light,  as  insufficient  to  guide 
the  stranger's  footsteps  as  it  \&  ««r^vifc« 
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able  to  the  general  effect  of  the  scene. 
Three  chapels,  and  the  chcnr  in  par- 
tieolar,  are  more  illummated.  Of 
the  former,  the  principal  is  dedicated 
to  the  patron  saint,  and  contains  his 
image,  about  half  the  size  of  life,  be- 
dizened with  silk  drapery,  ^imsy  tinsel, 
and  flaxen  carls ;  the  second  is  noted 
for  a  small  cistern,  called  il  Pozzillo, 
from  which  some  most  limpid  and  cool 
water  is  distributed  in  a  little  silver 
backet  to  all  the  visitors;  the  third 
chapel  is  sacred  to  the  Madonna,  and 
o^s  nothing  remarkable.^' 


f» 


On  leaving  Monte  Santangelo  we 
may  return  to  Foggia  by  a  road  which 
leads  along  the  mountain  to  S.  Gio- 
vanni Rotondo  (7745  Inhab.)t  passing 
on  the  rt  two  small  lakes,  and  then, 
descending  into  the  plain,  joins  that 
from  Foggia  to  Maniredonia  near  the 
Candelaro. 

4  m.  E.  of  Monte  Santangelo,  on  the 
slope  of  the  Gareano  to  the  seashore, 
is  the  village  and  tower  of  Mattinata, 
which  nearly  retains  the  name  and  is 
supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Mons 
dfatinus,  famous  for  its  honey : 

£go,  apis  MatinsB 
More  modoque, 
Grata  carpentis  tbyma  per  laborem 
Fhtrfanmn,  circa  Demos  nvidiqne 
Tiboris  ripos,  operosa  parvus 

Carmina  fingo.— Hob.  Oim,  vr,  2. 

The  shore  of  Mattinata  is  also  me- 
morable as  the  spot  where  Archytas  of 
Tarentum  was  shipwrecked : 

Te  maris  et  terrsB  nmneroqne  carentis  areiue 

Mensorem,  cohibent,  Archyta, 
Palreris  exigoi  prope  littos  parva  Matinum 

Muiera ;  nee  quidquam  tibi  prodest 
ASrias  tentAase  domos,  animoqne  rotundmn 

Percnrrisse  polom,  morituro. 
•       ••••• 

At  to,  nanta.  vagae  ne  parce  malignns  areue 

Ossilms  et  capid  inhmnato 
Particalam  dare^^HoB.  Carm.  x.  28. 

Some  antionaries,  however,  identify' 
the  Idttug  Matinum  with  Matino  near 
Gallipoli. 

6  m.  E.  of  Mattinata,  on  the  sea- 
shore, in  the  midst  of  orange-groves,  is 
the  thriving  town  of  Viesti  (6595  In- 
hab.)j  where  the  mail  steamers  call 


eveiT  Wednesday  in  going  from  Naples 
to  Ancona,  and  every  Saturday  in 
returning.  Yiesti  was  the  birthplace 
of  Pietro  Giannone,  the  historian. 


ROUTE  147. 

FOGGIA  TO  CANDELA,  BT  OBDONA  AND 
ASCOIX — BAIL. 

Distance  24  m. ;  time  H  br. ;  trainSt  2  daily. 

This  line  follows  the  western  part 
of  the  Apulian  plain,  nearer  to  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  is  the  most 
direct  mode  of  reaching  Melfi,  Venosa 
&c. 

9  kil.  Cervaro  Stat.,  on  the  L  bank 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  the 
junct.  Stat,  for  the  Benevento  and 
Naples  line,  which  from  here  follows 
the  Cervaro  to  its  source. 

10  kil.  Ordona  Stat,  close  to  Orta 
(5434  luhab.)-  Ordona  is  beyond  the 
Carapella  torrent,  one  of  the  streams 
descending  from  the  Apennines  to  the 
Adriatic  Some  houses  grouped  near 
Ordona,  on  a  rising  ground,  are  the 
remains  of  fferdonia,  a  city  on  the  Via 
Appia, 

Obscora  incnltis  Berdonia  mlslt  ab  agris. 

6iL.  Ital.  vm.  669. 

Hannibal,  after  defeating  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood two  Roman  armies — ^ihe  1st 
B.C.  212,  under  Fulvius  Flaccus,  and 
the  2nd  b.c.  210,  under  Fulvius  Cen- 
tumnlus— destroyed  the  city  and  re- 
moved its  inhabitants  to  Metapontum 
and  Thurii. 
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12  kil.  AacoU  Stat.  (6275  Inhab. 
Inn :  Roma) ;  the  town  is  situated  on 
a  hill  on  the  border  of  the  Apulian 
plain,  about  1  m.  from  the  rly.,  on 
1.  bank  of  the  Carapella.  It  nearly 
occupies  the  site  and  retains  the  name 
of  Asculum  Apulam,  situated  on  a 
branch  of  the  Via  Appia,  which  led 
from  Canusium  to  Beneventum.  A 
great  battle  between  Pyrrhus  and  the 
Romans  was  fought  in  its  neighbour- 
hood B.C.  269.  (Considerable  remains 
of  the  ancient  city  are  still  visible  out- 
side the  modem  walls.  From  Ascoli 
a  via  naturale  of  18  rxL,  crossing  the 
Ofento,  leads  to  Melfi  (Rte.  151). 

From  here  the  rly.  continues  to  run 
parallel  to  the  Carapella  as  far  as 

8  kil.  Candela  Stat.  (5690  Inhab.), 
also  a  town  on  the  borders  of  the 
Apulian  plain  and  Apennines,  near 
the  upper  source  of  the  Carapella. 
Here  the  rly.  for  the  present  ends, 
and  from  here  run  roads  to  Melfi, 
Venosa,  and  Lavello,  the  distance  to 
the  former  being  about  15  m.  Candela 
is  situated  about  4  m.  from  the  river 
Ofanto. 


ROUTE  148. 

FOGOIA  TO  OTRANTO,  BY  BARLETTA, 
BARI,  BRINDI8I,  AND  LECCE — RAIL. 

Distance  199  m.;  timeZ  trainsdaily  to  Brindisi, 
in  4i  to  6f  hrs. ;  1  train  daily  to  Otranto,  in 
lOi  hrs. 

This  forms  the  continuation  of  the 
Great  Adriatic  line  of  rly.  to  the  ex- 


tremity of  the  most  south-eastern  point 
of  the  peninsula ;  and  there  is  one  ex- 
press train  daily  from  Bologna  to  Brinr 
disif  performing  the  journey  of  472  m. 
in  19  hrs.y  stopping  at  all  the  principal 
stations.  The  Sunday  express,  with 
mails  for  India,  takes  15  hn. 

Foggia  is  described  in  Route  146. 

The  rly.,  for  Bari,  traverses  a  plain 
of  pasturage ;  leaving  on  the  rt,  after 
crossing  the  Cervaro,  the  ch.  of  the 
Madonna  dell*  Incoronata  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  containing  a  miraculous  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin,  said  to  have  been 
found  in  a  tree  near  this  spot;  and, 
4  m.  after  passing  the  Carapella  river^ 
reaches 

20  kil.  Ortanova  Stat.,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  town  of  Orta  on  rt. 
Continuing  across  the  plain,  during 
which  there  are  fine  views  of  Ordona 
and  Ascoli,  and  farther  S.  of  the  lofhr 
cone  of  Monte  Vulture,  and  of  the  hills 
of  Venosa,  we  reach 

15  kil.  Cerignola  Stat.,  near  the  river, 
4  m.  from  the  town  (25,131  Inhab.; 
Inn,  //  Leone,  indifferent),  a  well- 
built  city,  supposed  to  be  on  the 
site  of  Ceraunilia,  on  a  rising  ground, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  countij,  which  appears 
like  one  vast  corn-field  without  a  tree 
to  break  its  monotony.  On  the  28th 
April,  1503,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova 
gained  near  Cerignola  a  victory  over 
the  army  of  the  Duke  de  Nemours, 
which  established  the  supremacy  of 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  reduced 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  a  Spanish 
province.  The  battle  began  late  in  the 
evening,  contrary  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Duke,  who  was  hurried  on  by  the 
impetuosity  of  his  generals.  In  half 
an  hour  the  French  army  was  routed, 
with  a  loss  of  nearly  4000  men,  among 
whom  was  the  Duke  de  Nemours  him- 
self. In  the  ch.,  on  the  E.  of  the  town, 
is  an  inscription  recording  this  victory. 
In  the  pnndpal  street  of  Cerignola 
is  a  Roman  milliarimn,  recording  that 
Trajan  made  the  road  from  Beneventum 
to  Bruudusium.  The  distance  marked  • 
upon  it  is  Lxxxi  from  the  latter  place. 

2  B  2 
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[From  Ceripu^  ft  more  inluid 
(aniue-Foad  nuw  along  the  baw  of  the 
ItiHa  tbroDgh,  lO  m.,  C^o«*  and  Bdto 
to  Ban,  crowiDg,  at  the  6tli  m^  tLe 
Oftuto,  the  aacieot  Anfidui,  the  la«t 
liver  of  an;  coDteqnence  between 
HanfredoDia  and  Taranto,  a  coast-IiDe 
of  n«arly  300  m.  It  dlTides  the  pro- 
TiDCe  «r  Cwiitanata  A^nn  that  of  the 
TerradiBan.  ThU  rapid  itream,  cele- 
brated for  iU  coDuectioQ  with  the  batlle 
of  Caniue,  ii  also  commemorated  bj 


Dkar,  qoli  Tlolcni  oMrepIt  A' 

^qiAunpr " 

Ktffa,<ittm\ 

?r\n€fn  JKo 

Otdwd—e  modof.— Hue.  Ci 


St  qiA  unp«r  nqiuB  I>imn 

Xcf^ril  pDpnlDnim,  ix  bmnlLI  ptlena, 

■^ pa  A^olliu •■  '-'" 


9  m.  after  crossing  the  river  we  pass 
a  gateway,  gometimei  called  a  trinmpbal 
arch,  of  uiclent  Canannm,  and  ascend 


Cmvosa  (H,905  Inhflb.  Inn:  Alb. 
Btrufhi,  indifferent),  litnated  on  the 
•li^iei  of  a  hill  crowned  with  the  rnios 
of  a  fendat  catlle.  It  occnpica  the 
rile  of  ancient  Canusium,  mentioned 
hj  Horace  in  the  jonrne;  to  Bronda- 


Hd  panli  Imge  pnlchcirinma,  nLtu 

CdUdni  nt  Hlut  bamnia  jwrUre  vlnui: 

Vsm  Cumal  liqiidonu,  ugne  nun  dltioc  ami : 

Qui  locDl  1  liirU  IHomede  ut  conditm  nllm. 

Hob.  Sat.  i.  g.  «». 

The  traYeller  will  hare  occasion  to 
remark  at  Canosa  the  same  Kfilty  qna- 
lit]'  of  (he  bread  as  noticed  bj  Horace 
19  centuries  ^,  which  arises  fitim  the 
soft  stone  which  fonni  the  millstones 
wilh  which  the  grain  is  ground. 

Canoaium  gave  hospitality  to  the 
remnants  of  the  Koman  army  after  their 
defeat  at  Canna,  and  Hannibal  never 
Bui:cceded  in  making  himself  master  of 
it.  The  Romans  called  ^e  citizens  of 
^Cannsiam  Biliagua,  because,  being 
«lj  engagf4  in  the  mana&ctnrc  of 


wooUen  doth*,  ihej  spoke  the  Greek 
lui^nage  of  tbnr  ancestors  atid  the 
Latin  of  their  nrighboon  with  whom 
they  traded.  The  male-dnTers  of  the 
city  were  the  most  expert  in  Italy,  and 
were  a.lwajB  »elected  by  Nero  as  his 
chariDleers.  The  principal  ch.  of  Ca- 
nosa,  dedicated  to  S.  Sabinus,  is  remaiii- 
able  for  its  nnall  clusters  of  cnpolaa 
resembling  a  Turkish  mosque;  the  in- 

a  remarkable  sculptured  episcopal  chmr 
in  marble,  supported  by  rudely  scalp- 
tared  elepbanlE,  some  granite  columns 
with  Roman  capitals,  and  ux  others  of 
verde  autiqoe,  IS  ft.  high.  In  a  court 
adjoining  the  ch.  is  the  Tomb  of 
HoHRiiosD,  Prince  of  Antioch,  the  son 
of  Robert  Gniscard,  who  died  in  Wlii, 
and  one  of  the  heroes  of  Tasso : 

Ma  'I  fnn  nemLtfi  mto  tn  qneate  sqnadn 

Id  dko  Baemoodo,  II  lalcMlnle 
DlstniHitor  del  Hsgue  mio  rule. 

Ga.  £l&  m.  «3, 

It  is  bailtof  white  marble,  Eunuoiuited 

by  sn  octagonal  cupola,  with  bronze 
doors  covered  with  sculptures  in  3 
compartments,  arabesques,  and  Inscrip- 
tions  in  Latin  verse  ;  in  the  interior  is 
the  marble  sarcophagus  in  which  the 
body  is  deposited.  It  has  never  been 
ascertained  whether  the  hero  of  Durazzo 
and  Jv^risEa  died  here,  or  at  sea  on 
his  return  from  the  SrsC  crusade.  The 
inscription  on  these  doors  states  that 
hia  remans  are  here  interred ; — 


inscription  is  repeated  on  the  tomb 
of  his  mother  Aberat^aatVenoEa.  His 
death  took  place  in  1111. 

Tbe  principal  antiqiuties  of  Cannsinm 
are  (be  remains  of  a  trioniEihal  arch 
supposed  to  hftva  been  dedicated  to 
Trajan  on  the  side  of  the  Qfanto,  the 
ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  numerous 
tombs  excavated  in  the  soft  tuftceons 
rock  in  its  neighbourhood,  in  which  a 
great  many  vases,  gold  ornaments,  and 
Buiflll  bronzes  have  been  found.  The 
ruins   of  the    Koman    town    ^ifen^ 
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fbr  a  considerable  distance  round  the 
modem  one.  The  vases,  only  equalled 
in  size  by  those  of  Ruvo,  are  of  a 
coarser  style  of  painting  than  those  of 
Nola.  Numerous  inscriptioos  have  also 
been  found.  There  was  a  collection  of 
Italo-Greek  vases  and  jewellery  in  the 
Casa  Bianca. 

Canosa  suffered  severely  from  the 
earthquake  of  August  14,  1851. 

From  Canosa  a  carriage-road  of  9  m. 
leads  to  Minervino  (13,844  Inhab.),  situ- 
ated on  the  slope  of  low  hills  called 
Murgie  di  Minervino,  and  supposed  to 
mark  the  site  of  Lucus  Minervce.  It  is 
surrounded  by  massive  walls  and  towers, 
surmounted  by  a  baronial  castle.  Mi- 
nervino gave  the  title  of  Count  to  Gio- 
vanni Pipino,  who  figures  conspicuously 
in  the  history  of  Cola  di  Rienzo,  and  was 
executed  at  Altamura  as  a  rebel  in  the 
reign  of  Joanna  I.  A  road  of  6  m.  leads 
from  Minervino  to  Spinazzola  (10,078 
Inhab.),  whence  a  via  naturale  of  18  m. 
to  Gravina  (Rte.  1 53).  From  Spinazzola 
we  can  proceed  to  Lavello,  12  m.,  and 
from  there  by  a  good  road  to  Melfi 
(Rte.  151).  For  excursions  to  Andria, 
&c.,  see  p,  378. 

About  6  m.  N.  of  Canosa,  a  few  re- 
mains on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Ofanto 
mark  the  site  of  CANNiB,  ignobilis 
Apulia  vicus ;  but  the  precise,  spot  of 
the  great  battle  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  question.  Both  Polybius  and 
Livy  tell  us  that  the  Carthaginians 
faced  the  N.,  with  their  1.  wing  resting 
on  the  river,  whilst  the  Romans  faced 
the  S.,  with  their  cavalry,  forming  the 
rt.  wing,  resting  on  the  river  and  op- 
posing the  1.  wing  of  the  enemy : — In 
dextro  cornu,  id  erat  Jlumini  propiusy 
Romanos  equites  locant,  .  .  .  Gallos  His- 
panosque  equites  prope  ripam,  loevo  in 
cornu,  adversus  Itomanum  equitatum. — 
Liv.  xxii.  44-46.  Livy  adds  that  by 
this  disposition  the  Carthaginians  had 
their  backs  turned  to  the  VulturnuSf  a 
wind  which  drove  clouds  of  dust  into  the 
face  of  the  Romans.  Most  of  the  local 
topographers,  followed  by  Arnold,  have 
therefore  placed  the  field  of  battle  on 


the  S.  side  of  the  river,  which  rtmning 
nearly  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  would  cause 
the  Romans  to  face  the  S.,  whilst  lean- 
ing with  their  rt  wing  on  the  river. 
But  Swinburne  and  Vaudoncourt,  fol- 
lowed by  Niebuhr,  comparing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  army  with  the  previous 
movements  made  by  the  Roman  Con- 
suls, place  the  scene  of  action  on  the  N. 
side,  at  a  spot  nearly  opposite  the  re- 
mains of  Cannai,  where  the  river,  by  a 
sudden  turn  southwards,  would  cause 
the  Romans  to  face  the  S.,  whilst  lean- 
ing with  the  rt.  wing  on  its  banks. 
This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  the  Vulturnus  is  undoubtedly 
the  modem  Sdrocco,  which  blows  from 
the  S.E.  A  small  rivulet  is  supposed 
to  be  the  VergelluSy  over  which,  accord- 
ing to  Florus,  Hannibal  erected  a  bridge 
of  human  bodies ;  and  the  name  Pezza 
di  Sangue,  field  of  blood,  given  to  a 
portion  of  the  plain  by  the  peasants,  is 
brought  as  an  additional  traditional 
proof. 

The  latter  name,  however,  may  more 
likely  have  a  less  remote  origin ;  for  in 
1019  Canned  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  in 
which  the  Apulians,  assisted  by  the 
Longobards,  and  led  by  the  Norman 
Drengot,  who  had  arrived  in  Italy  3 
years  before,  endeavoured  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Eastem  emperors. 
They  were  defeated  by  the  imperial 
forces  under  the  Catapan  Bolanus, 
and  with  such  effect  that  out  of  250 
Normans  only  10  survived,  Dren- 
got then  offered  his  sword  to  the 
princes  of  Capua  and  Salerno,  while 
Melo  of  Bari,  the  leader  of  the  Apulians, 
appealed  to  Henry  II.,  who  marched 
an  army  against  the  Greeks.  In  1083 
Robert  Gniscard  besieged  Cannse,  which 
had  rebelled  against  him  during  his 
absence  in  Greece,  captured  it  after  a 
siege  of  2  months,  and  utterly  destroyed 
it  From  that  lime  no  attempt  appears 
to  have  been  made  to  reoccupy  the  site. 
In  1201  another  battle  was  fought  on 
the  plains  of  Cannse  between  the  Papal 
and  imperial  forces  and  the  rebellious 
barons  headed  by  the  archbishop  of 
Palermo,  who  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  infancy  of  Frederick  II.  to  attempt 
to  overthrow  his  authority.     Innocent 
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III.,  however,  determined  to  defend  the 
dominions  of  the  joong  emperor,  and 
sent  an  arm^r  under  Walter  de  Brienne 
against  the  insurgents,  which  was  cut 
to  pieces. 

On  leaving  Canosa,  after  a  gentle  as- 
cent from  which  there  is  an  extensive 
view,  we  leave  the  road  to  Andria  on 
the  rt.,  and  proceed  over  a  level  country, 
partly  covered  with  olive  plantations 
and  vineyards,  to  rejoin  the  rly.  at 
Trinitapoli  Stat.] 

From  Cerignola  the  rly.  takes  a  more 
easterly  direction  than  the  carriage- 
road,  and  a  more  direct  line  to  Bar- 
letta,  passing 

17kil.  TWmYapo/*  Stat.  (6662  Inhab.), 
near  the  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Salpi^ 
and  crossing  the  Ofanto  5  m.  before 
reaching 

1 6  kil.  Barletta  Stat.  (28,163  Inhab. 
—Inn :  Locanda  Fieramoscat)&  fine  town, 
the  capital  of  a  district,  and  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  a  Greek  town  called 
Barauli  (?).  It  is  delightfully  situated 
on  the  seashore,  contams  many  hand- 
some houses,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and  towers.  Barletta  has  a  good  har- 
bour,, partly  formed  and  protected  by  a 
mol^  and  maintains  a  considerable  com- 
merce with  Greece  and  the  Ionian 
Islands.  In  one  of  the  principal  streets 
leading  to  the  harbour  was  the  palace 
of  the  Delia  ifarra,  which  still  preserves 
its  fine  facade.  The  gateway  leading  to 
the  harbour  is  of  unusual  magnitude  and 
magnificence.  The  castle  was  formerly 
one  of  the  three  strongest  fortresses  of 
Italy.  The  principal  ch.  has  a  lofty 
steeple  and  an  elegant  fa9ade.  A  Latin 
inscription  records  the  coronation  of 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  within  its  walls. 
In  the  piazza  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Stefano 
is  a  Colossal  Bronze  Statue  15  ft.  high, 
•apposed  to  represent  the  Emp.  Herac- 
;liiif,  or,  accordmg  toothers,  Theodosius, 
JHid  to  have  been  wrecked  on  the  coast 
Bniing  its  passage  in  a  Venetian  galley, 
ff^o  offering  to  the  sanctuary  of  Monte 
I  Angelo,  There  is  a  good  theatre 
J.    In  1259  Manfred  held  at  Bar- 


letta the  first  toomament  seen  in  this 
part  of  Eun^«  in  honour  of  the  visit  of 
Baldwin  II.,  the  last  Latin  Emperor  of 
Constantinople.  During  the  contests  of 
Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
arising  out  of  the  Partition  Treaty, 
Barletta  was  occupied  by  Gonsalvo  de 
Cordova,  who  was  besieged  there  in 
1 502  by  the  Duke  de  Nemours.  Both 
generals  were  unwilling  to  give  battle, 
and  the  troops  as  well  as  the  officers  were 
soon  weary  of  inaction.  The  cavalry  of 
both  armies  was  composed  of  the  ^ite  of 
a  brave  and  chivalrous  nobility ;  and  the 
French  having  offended  the  Italians  who 
were  in  the  Spanish  ranks,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  decide  the  claim  to  superiority 
between  French  and  Italians  by  tourna- 
ment. Thirteen  cavaliers  were  chosen 
from  each  side.  Among  the  French 
champions  were  Guy  de  la  Mothe, 
Charles  de  Torgues,  and  Jacques  de  la 
Fontaine;  among  the  Italians  were 
Ettore  Fieramosca,  Romanello  da  Forli, 
and  FanfuUa  da  Lodi.  The  Venetians, 
who  then  occupied  Trani,  and  were  con- 
sidered to  be  a  neutral  party,  were  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  the  lists  and  appoint 
the  judges.  Prospero  Colonna  was  ap- 
pointed second  for  the  Italians,  and 
Bayard,  the  **  chevalier  sans  peur  et 
sans  reproche,"  for  the  French.  The 
spot  selected  for  the  tournament  was 
between  Andria  and  Corato, .near  the 
place  now  called  Epitaffio,  where  a 
monument  has  been  erected.  At  the 
first  shock  seven  of  the  French  cham- 
pions were  overthrown ;  but  the  others 
defended  themselves  with  such  bravery, 
that  after  a  combat  of  6  hrs.  the  judges 
separated  the  combatants,  and  declared 
it  a  drawn  battle. 

There  is  a  diligence  3  times  a  week 
between  Barletta  and  Melfi  in  10  hrs., 
passing  by  Canosa,  Lavello,  Barile,and 
KapoUa,  corresponding  with  another 
from  Melfi  to  Naples,  by  Potenza, 
Auletta,  Eboli.  From  Barletta  excur- 
sions can  be  made  to  Canosa  (p.  372 ;  di- 
ligence 3  times  a  week  in  2  hrs.,  fare  2 
frs.) ;  and  to  Andria  (p.  378 ;  diligence 
twice  a  day  in  1  hr.,  fare  i  fr.). 

The  rly.  along  the  shore   between 
\  Ballets  «n^'Qim,\!0fii&vn%^3^ 
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jrards  and  olive  and  almond  plantations, 
18  one  of  the  most  pleasing  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Italy ;  but  its  attractions  are 
dae  more  to  the  general  air  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  the  high  cultivation  of  the 
country,  than  to  any  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  natural  beauty.  The  numerous 
conical  towers  or  huts,  called  Specchicy 
which  are  seen  in  the  vineyards,  are 
constructed  of  the  stones  picked  off  the 
fields,  to  contain  the  implements  of  the 
husbandman,  and  afford  him  shelter  in 
bad  weather.  On  the  rt.  are  numerous 
towns,  forming  a  long  line,  communi- 
cating with  each  other  by  a  road  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  line  of  the  Adriatic. 

13  kil.  Trani  Stat.  (25,000  Tnhab.— 
Inns:  Locanda  del  Bisorgimento,  Alb, 
(f  Italia,  said  now  to  be  tJie  best;  Alb. 
delta  Stella ;  Alb.  dell*  Annunziata\  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  of  the  law 
courts  of  the  province  of  Bari,  and  of  the 
Courts  of  Appeal  for  both  the  provinces 
of  Bari  and  Lecce,  is  a  well-built  town, 
surrounded  by  crumbling  walls,  partly 
built  by  Frederick  II.  The  port  hi& 
a  circular  harbour,  with  good  quays. 
It  was  constructed  by  the  Venetians 
during  their  short  occupation  of  Trani 
at  the  end  of  the  15th,  and  repaired 
by  Charles  III.  in  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century;  but  it  has  become 
almost  useless  for  any  but  small  craft, 
by  the  accumulation  of  mud.  Around 
it  are  numerous  handsome  houses. 
In  the  middle  ages  Trani  carried  on 
an  extensive  commerce  with  the 
East,  and  was  one  of  the  points  of 
embarkation  of  the  Crusaders.  It  was 
at  Trani  that  Manfred  received  his 
bride  Elena,  daughter  of  the  Despot 
of  Epirus,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1259. 
The  Templars  had  a  hospital  in  the 
town,  to  which  belonged  an  elegant 
little  ch.  with  the  richest  details,  in  one 
of  the  principal  streets.  The  Cathedral, 
built  on  a  point  surrounded  on  nearly 
all  its  sides  by  the  sea,  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  ecclesiastical  monuments  in 
Southern  Italy.  The  bronze  doors  were 
executed  by  Bariaanut  of  Trani  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  12th  cent. ;  they  are 
almost  identical  with  those  of  Ravello 
(see  p.  290)  by  the  same  artist.  The 
steeple  is  more  than  260   ft.   lugh;\ 


on  the  E.  side,  under  the  fi^eze  of  the 
great  arch  on  which  it  stands,  there  is 
the  name  of  the  architect,  Nicolaus 
sacerdos  cs.  atq.  magister  me  fecit.  The 
interior,  which  was  light  and  beau- 
tiful, was  sadly  whitewashed  and  mo- 
dernised by  an  archbishop  in  1837. 
The  Crypt  is  very  beautiful,  and  not 
yet  spoilt  by  modernisation.  In  the 
narrow  streets  near  the  cathedral 
there  are  still  some  most  beautiftd 
Gothic  windows.  Among  the  curiosi- 
ties of  the  city  are  9  Roman  milestones. 
There  is  a  theatre.  The  vineyards  of 
the  neighbourhood  produce  a  sweet 
wine,  the  Moscato  di  Trani,  held  in 
great  repute.  The  fig-trees  are  planted 
in  the  fields  in  rows,  and  dressed  ac- 
cording to  the  precept  of  Columella, 
like  dwarfs  and  espaliers.  Trani  re- 
presents Turenum  of  the  Itineraries,  or 
"JVanum,  from  Trajan,  as  stated  on  an 
inscription  over  one  of  the  gates. 

{^Castel  del  Monte,  the  hunting-seat  of 
Frederick  II.  (p.  378),  is  best  visited 
from  Trani.  The  fare  of  a  carriage 
and  3  horses,  including  buonamanOf 
14  fr.  The  road  ascends  gradually 
the  whole  way ;  it  passes  at  the  8  m. 
through  {Diligence  twice  daily  in  1 J  hr.) 
Corato  (wretched  Inn),  whence  a  new 
road  passes  by  the  place  called  Epitaffio^ 
where  the  French  and  Italian  knights 
fought  (see  above),  and  in  J  hr.  reaches 
the  casUe.  The  tourist  should  take  a 
basket  of  provisions,  as  there  is  nothing 
to  be  got  on  the  spot.  The  whole  ex- 
cursion will  take  8  hrs.] 

8  kil.  jBwc«//ie  Stat.  (21,371  Inhab.— 
Inn :  La  Posta,  tolerable),  built  on  a 
promontory  defended  by  fortifications, 
and  surrounded  by  pretty  villas  and 
country  houses.  The  high  road  passes 
through  a  suburb.  The  currants  of 
Bisceglie  are  said  to  equal  those  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  During  the  crusades, 
Bisceglie  had  a  hospital  founded  by 
Bohemond  for  pilgrims  going  to  and 
arriving  from  me  Holy  Land.  Some 
ruins  of  it  stiU  exist. 

Between  this  and  Molfetta-»<«vt3Bk&-tf^ 
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^jts  relief.  In  commemoration  of  this 
event,  the  inhabitants  erected  in  the  old 
market-place  a  figure  of  the  lion  of  S. 
Mark,  vhich  is  still  there.  William  the 
Bad,  against  vhom  Bari  had  rebelled, 
razed  it  to  the  ground  in  1156.  In 
the  14th  cent.  Bari  was  erected  into 
a  duchy,  which,  after  passing  into  the 
hands  of  several  masters,  at  the  end  of 
the  15th  cent,  was  ceded  to  Isabella  of 
Aragon,  the  widow  of  Giau  Galeazzo 
Sforza  of  Milan,  who  went  to  live  at 
Bari,  and  from  whom  Bona  her  daughter, 
the  Queen  of  Poland,  inherited  it  After 
the  death  of  her  husband.  Bona  re- 
tired to  Bari  in  1555,  where  she  died  in 
the  castle  in  1558,  leaving  the  duchy  of 
Bari,  by  her  will,  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
and  thus  reuniting  it  to  the  crown. 
Louis  Duke  of  Anjou  died  also  in  the 
castle,  of  the  plague,  in  Oct.  1384,  during 
his  long  war  with  King  Charles  Durazzo, 
who  nearly  perished  from  the  same  dis- 
ease at  Barletta.  The  castle  is  about 
1  m.  in  circuit,  has  5  bastions  and  2 
towers,  of  which  the  only  one  which  is 
entire  is  now  used  as  a  telegraph  sta- 
tion. At  the  N,  end  there  is  a  small 
chapel,  which,  according  to  a  long 
inscription  upon  it,  was  the  scene  of  a 
miracle  of  S.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

Id  ecclesiastical  history,  Bari  is  con- 
spicuous  as  one  of  the  fii*st  Christian 
bishoprics.  The  Priory  of  S,  Nicholas 
was  founded  in  1087,  on  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  Catapan,  given  by  Kobert 
Guiscard  to  the  Bishop,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  remains  of  the  saint,  brought 
from  Myra  in  Lycia  by  some  native 
mariners.  It  was  largely  endowed  by 
Robert  himself  and  his  son  Roger, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  principal  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  kingdom.  The  ch.,  in 
the  Romanesque  style,  with  Byzantine 
features,  has  7  doors,  and  2  aisles 
divided  from  the  nave  by  marble 
columns.  Over  the  nave  is  a  large 
gallery,  the  whole  of  its  length.  The 
ceiling  is  painted  and  richly  gilt. 
Over  the  altar  on  rt.  of  choir  is 
a  Madonna  enthroned,  with  4  saints, 
by  Bartolommeo  Vivarini  da  Murano, 
signed,  and  dated  1473,  an  excellent 
picture;  and  in  the  chapel  of  S. 
Martin  an  interesting  painting  on  a 


gold  ground,  ascribed  to  the  same 
artist.  In  one  of  the  side  chapels 
there  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  S.  Lorenzo.  Behind  the  choir 
is  the  Tomb  of  Bona  Sforza,  Dowager 
Queen  of  Poland.  It  was  sculptured 
at  Venice  in  1593.  It  is  a  large 
sarcophagus  of  black  marble,  upon 
which  rests  the  effigy  of  the  queen  in 
white  marble,  in  a  praying  attitude. 
In  niches  behind  it  are  figures  of  the 
Polish  saints,  Casimir  and  Stanislaus ; 
and  on  each  side  symbolical  repre- 
sentations of  Polish  provinces.  Roberto 
Chyurlia  da  Bari,  the  prothonotary  of 
Charles  I.,  who  was  assassinated  by 
Kobert  de  Flandres,  son-in-law  of 
Charles  d' Anjou,  at  Naples,  on  the  spot 
where  he  read  the  sentence  on  Con- 
radin,  is  also  buried  in  this  ch.  Of 
the  3  chairs  which  are  shown,  the  oldest 
is  said  to  be  the  coronation  one  of 
Roger ;  the  second  is  for  the  use  of  the 
king,  who  is  always  the  first  canon  of 
the  ch. ;  and  the  third  is  for  the  prior 
on  state  occasions:  it  is  remarkable, 
and  supported  by  3  crouching  human 
figures  and  an  elephant.  In  1098 
Urban  II.  held  in  this  ch.  a  council  of 
Greek  and  Latin  bishops,  to  settle  the 
differences  between  the  two  churches, 
at  which  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, is  said  to  have  been  present. 
An  inscription,  comparatively  modern, 
would  make  us  believe,  against  all  his- 
torical evidence,  that  Roger,  after  the 
parliament  of  barons  at  Salerno,  was 
crowned  here  King  of  Sicily  in  1 130,  by 
the  legate  of  the  antipope  Anacletus  II. 
In  me  splendid  Crypt  of  this  ch.,  whose 
architecture  resembles  so  much  the  Sara- 
cenic style  as  to  have  been  compared 
to  that  of  the  Mosque  of  Cordova,  is 
the  Tomb  of  S,  Nicholas,  said  to  distil 
miraculously  a  liquid  called  the  Manna 
di  S.  Niccold  di  JBari,  held  in  high 
repute  as  a  remedy  for  all  diseases. 
The  festival  of  the  saint  in  May  draws 
crowds  of  pilgrims.  The  high  altar  is 
covered  with  silver  bas-reliefs  repre- 
senting the  history  of  his  life.  The 
Campanile,  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  the 
ch.,  is  in  perfect  repair;  in  its  lower 
story  is  an  archway,  as  at  Barletta, 
through  which  passes  one  of  tHi 
thoroughfares  of  the  town. 
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The  CathedraJ,  dedicated  to  S.  Sa- 
binus,  was  originally  a  fine  Gothic 
building.  The  interior  was  seriously 
injured  by  alterations  made  in  1745 
by  the  Archbishop  Gaetai  who  changed 
the  ceiling  and  the  form  and  situa- 
tion of  the  windows,  and  covered  with 
stucco  the  fine  columns  of  granite  and 
marble  which  divide  the  aisles.  The 
altar  of  S.  Rocco  has  a  painting  by 
TintorettOt  and  opposite  one  by  Paul 
Veronese,  The  two  paintings  of  the 
apse  are  by  Mattia  Preti,  The  crypt, 
which  has  been  spoilt  by  modem 
work,  contains  the  body  of  S.  Sabinus, 
with  his  silver  bust,  and  a  paint- 
ing of  the  Byzantine  school,  called 
the  Madonna  di  Costantinopoli,  The 
bell-tower  at  the  E.  extremity,  270 
palmi  high,  has  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  Moorish  campanile  of  Seville.  In 
the  courtyard  of  the  Vescovado,  which 
adjoins  the  cathedral,  is  a  statue  of  S. 
Sabinus,  on  a  column  of  granite. 

The  ch.  of  the  nunnery  of  S.  Maria 
del  Buon  Consiglio  has  a  good  picture 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  the  ch.  of 
the  nunnery  of  S.  Giacomo  has  a  S. 
Benedict  and  the  Nativity  by  Ludovico 
Vaccaroy  and  a  S.  Giacomo  and  the  Beato 
Bernardo  Tolomei  by  De  Matteis.  In 
the  ch.  of  the  Capuchins  the  Invention 
of  the  Cross  over  the  high  altar  is  attri- 
buted to  Paul  Veronese. 

There  is  a  small  Museum,  containing 
a  few  antiquities  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood and  at  Monopoli. 

The  Peirano-Danovaro  Company's 
steamers  between  Ancona  and  Naples 
call  at  Bari  once  a  week  on  their  out- 
ward and  return  voyages,  arriving  from 
Ancona  and  Manfredonia  on  the  Sun- 
days, and  from  Naples  and  Messina 
on  Tuesdays,  reaching  Ancona  and 
Messina  on  the  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days, and  Naples  on  the  Mondays  :  the 
distance  to  Brindisi  is  about  75  Eng. 
miles ;  to  Manfredonia  58. 


EXCURSION    TO     ANDBIA,     CASTEL    DEL 
MONTE,  CORATO,  RUYO,  AND  TERLIZZI. 

£The  places  here  described  lie  on 
tlie  road  which  proceeds  inland  from 
Canosa  to  BarL     They  can  be  most 
easJJy  visited  from  the  stations  of  Bar- 


letta,  Trani,  Bisceglie,  and  Molfetta, 
on  the  rly.  The  best  way  of  reach- 
ing Castel  del  Monte  and  Andria  will 
be  from  Trani,  from  which  there  are 
good  roads  to  both  places. 

After  leaving  Canosa  a  road  branches 
on  the  rt.  to 

12  m.  ^nrfna  (34,034  Inhab.— Inn : 
Loc.  di  Milone^,  an  episcopal  city,  where 
Yolanda,  the  second  wife  of  Frederick 
II.,  died  in  childbed  in  1228,  after 
giving  birth  to  Conrad.  The  emperor's 
third  wife,  Isabella  of  England,  died  at 
Foggia :  both  are  buried  in  the  cathe- 
dral here.  In  1799  Andria  sustained 
a  gallant  siege  against  the  republican 
army  commanded  by  General  Broussier 
and  Ettore  Carafa,  Conte  di  Ruvo,  the 
feudal  lord  of  the  city.  So  strong  was 
the  political  fury  of  the  two  parties,  that 
Carafa  was  the  first  person  who  scaled 
the  walls,  and  the  city  was  destroyed  by 
fire  at  his  suggestion.  There  is  a  small 
palace,  with  some  very  handsome 
Gothic  details  in  its  windows,  adjoin- 
ing the  hospital  of  La  Madonna  della 
Misericordia.  From  Andria,  roads  of 
8  m.  each  lead  to  Barletta  and  Trani. 

A  bridle-path  of  nearly  12  m.  leads 
from  Andria  to  Castel  del  Monte,  the 
favourite  hunting-seat  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  built,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  13th  cent,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  in 
a  stony  wilderness,  on  the  chain  called 
the  Mutyie  di  Minervino,  and  command- 
ing an  extensive  view  of  the  plain 
stretching  to  the  sea  and  dotted  with 
towns.  It  is  still  an  imposing  pile, 
worthy  of  the  memory  of  the  great 
emperor;  octagonal  in  form,  wiSi  8 
hexagonal  towers,  in  a  rich  and  remark- 
able style  of  Saraceno-Gothic  archi- 
tecture. Its  splendid  masonry  is  almost 
as  perfect  now  as  when  the  edifice  was 
first  erected ;  but  the  branch  of  the 
Carafa  family  in  whose  hands  it  had 
remained  from  the  middle  of  the  16th 
cent,  were  too  poor  to  keep  it  up,  and 
it  was  rapidly  falling  into  ruin,  when 
in  1876  it  was  purchased  from  the 
Carafa  family  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  preserve  it  as  a  national 
monument.  There  is  a  single  en- 
trance towards  the  S.E.  The  windows 
are  beauXvixiiV  s^^aimens  in  the  pointed 
i  and  To\md-^e^<^  %t^\«&\  ^<&  xqqi^  q1 
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the  several  chambers  are  vaulted  ;  and 
the  rib*of  tile archesinthe upper  rooms 
rest  opon  triple  cloBtered  coluniiiB  of 
white  marble,  the  materiBl  used  in 
the  cOQStruction  of  the  ribs,  bosses,  and 
other  decorattoDS  of  the  apartments, 
but  almost  entirely  removed.  The 
elaborate  and  beautiful  workmauslilp 
of  the  building,  and  the  regularity  and 
completeness  of  its  deEiga,  leave  it 
vithout  a  parallel  in  Italy;  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  proper  mea- 

lerve  it  on  its  own  account,  indepca- 
dently  of  its  association  with  the  sove- 
reigns of  l^e  house  of  Suabia.  It 
has  an  additional  but  more  melancholy 
interest  as  the  place  in  which  Charles 
of  Anjou  coufined  for  a  shurt  time  the 
widow  and  children  of  Manfred,  after 
the  battle  of  Beuevento;  so  that  the 
favourite  residence  of  the  Imperial 
irarrior.  philosopher,  and  troubiulour 
became,  in  less  than  30  years,  the  prison 
of  his  grandchildren. 

1  j  m.  from  Castel  del  Monte  a  new 
road  of  C  in.,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  on  which  it  etauds,  k'ods  to  Coruto 
(26.220  Inhab.),  from  which  others  lead 
to  Audria,  and  a  very  good  one  of  S  m. 
to  Trani  (see  p.  375).  From  Corato 
another  road  of  3  J  m.  leads  to 

Rhvo  (poor  /nil;  10,000  Inhab.^,  oc- 
cupying the  site,  and  retaining,  almost 
unaltered,  the  name  of  Rabi : — 

1 ;  ulpols  longum 
-mpliusiniliil. 


Indel 


Hon., 


Ruvo  is  celebrated  for  the  Greek 
tombs  abounding  in  vases  found  in  its 
vicinity,  which  are  the  largest.knows. 
Signor  Jaita  has  a  very  extensive 
series  of  antiquities  from  the  envi- 
rons in  his  own  bouse.  The  largest 
and  finest  vases  discovered  here  may 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Naples.  Some 
fine  bronze  armour  discovered  here 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
ear  of  com  upon  the  coins  of  Rubi 
shows  that  the  district  was  celebrated 


The  Cathedral  is  remarkable  for  il 
W.  front,  covered  with  figures  of  an 
mraJs,  the  portal  beJQg  flanked  by  c< 


lumns,  Gupported  by  lioua  and  griffona, 
surmounted  by  a  good  rose'Viodow. 
Si  m.  from  Euvo  we  reach 

Terliizi  (1B,2G1  Inhab.),  on  the 
site  of  TuTrieium,  a  neat  town,  con- 
taining a  small  collection  of  pictures 
belonging  to  die  Fau  family.  Though 
some  of  its  finest  things  have  disap- 
peared, it  still  contains  specimens  bj 
Peru  gi  no,  Spagnoletto,  Domenichino, 
Titian,  Salvalor  Bosa,  &c.  The  Meco 
Catanaria,  or  inkstand,  now  in  th« 
Museum  at  Naples  (p.  t6S),  was  found 
in  1745  in  an  ancient  tomb  near  Ter- 
lizzi.  From  Terliiii  we  may  turn  on 
the  1.  to  Molfetia,  fi  m.  off  (omnibus), 
or  proceed  onwards,  after  7  m.  through 
grove«  of  olive  and  almond-trees,  to 

Bitanto  (24,9:S  Inhab.),  a  flourishing 
town,  nearly  retaining  the  name  of  Bit- 
tantiitn,  whose  coins  show  that  it  must 
have  been  a  place  of  importance  in  an- 
cient tiroes.  The  Duomo,  dedicated  to 
S.  Valentine,  a  handsome  ch.  in  the 
Italo-Golhic  style,  has  2  iuterestiug 
ambones,  made  by  Nicolaat  Sacerdot 
in  1229:  it  is  a  noble  building.  _  lu 
front  of  the  Palazzo  Silvi  there  is  a 
good  sculptured  Keuaissauce  Loggia, 
A.D.  1S02,  with  busts  and  sculptures. 
Near  it  is  a  pillar  commemorating 
the  death  of  a  Spanish  general  Glain  in 
the  service  of  Charles  Uurazzo.  From 
Bitonto  we  may  dther  proceed  to  Bari, 
by  joining  the  railroad  at  S,  Spirilo, 
4  m.  0^  or  strike  inland  on  tiie  rt. 
to  Bitetto  (5340  Inhab.)  6  m.,  passing 
at  the  4tb  m,  through  Palo  [11,960 
Inhab,),  prettily  placed  on  a  hill,  and 
known  for  its  delicious  wines,  called 
Ateatico,  Zagarfse.ani  Moacala.  From 
Bitetto,  where  we  fall  into  the  riy. 
from  Bari  to  Gloia  and  Taranto,  we 
may  either  turn  to  Bari  on  the  1.,  or 
to  Altamura  on  the  rt.  (Rle.  153),  or 
proceed  in  a  S.E.  direction,  and,  pass- 
ing through  Saanicandro  (5314  Inhab.) 
to  Montrone  (2742  Inhab,),  7  m.,  whose 
principal  ch.  contains  a  painting  of 
S.  Francesco  di  Poola,  attributed  to 
Titian,  cross  the  high  road  from  Bari 
to  Taranto  near  Casamassima,  and  pro- 
ceed through  Rutigliano  (71142  Inhab.) 
and  CojiUCTtano  VniiwXo»aiSiKiiBi»i«4 
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1 1  kfl.  JMsotom)  Stet.  (T3T0  laliab.).  > 
Akil.  MiM  <^  BariStMt.  (li^KI  In- i 
lab.),  ■  xmall  port.  In  ITIO,  11,000 
rf  in  itihab.  WCTe  avcpt  iwaj  by  the 
pbgne.  Puiiiip  a  nefair  caltivated 
eotuitiT',  diTcnified  \ij  oLive,  iJnunut, 
•ad  earodta'lrwi,  we  reach 

14  kir  PoliymaMB  'a  Mire  Stal.  '^»!5C4 
Inh*b, ;,  picuirtsqntlj  iiitiuled  rio  a  high 
fockj  eliir,  ID  vhieh  »  a  Urge  and  cdH- 
ooi  eavcTD  l»  which  th«  lea  hai  acce«. 
Kereral  mnaiD*  of  aatirjnit]'  and  bhoi 
bare  been  foooil  in  the  neighbonrtiooal. 
and  are  rappoaed  to  mark  the  lite  of 
Anutnm  (t,  A  rood  of  G  m.  from  hfre 
leadfon  Ibert.  to  CmeertanatMj.r.sr,  In- 
liab.%  the  aee  of  a  Inihop.  wiih  a  large 
Benedictine  nontiery,  in  whoie  arching 
•re  preaerred  lome  curioui  lettcra  of 
Haried'Knghien.the  wife  of  King  Lad  ia- 
UoM.  At  C<BiTenano  the  inland  road 
coming  from  Caootia  joint. 

7kil.  ^Dnw/wii  Slat.  (19,993  Inhab.  , 
u  cfriKflpal  city.  Tbe  cathedral  ii  a 
flue  building,  containing  a  painting  of 
«.  ttebaatian  bj  I-almi  Vecchio.  Abnut 
A  m.  beyond  Monopoli,  on  tbe  aeatliore, 
ii  Tbrri  (fSgnatia,  near  which  are  the 
mina  of  Gnalia,  where  Horace  and  hii 
eoropaoionii,  MEecenas,  Virgil,  Ileliodo- 
nu.  and  PIntiiu,  were  amused  bv  the 
pr«t«iided  miracle  of  the  incense  bura- 
Ing  on  the  altar  without  fire  :— 

IMiInc  'Inn  111,  Ijwphla 
ItBtIa  eitmr.t*,  dalll  lintnar,  ^inHiinr ; 
ii™  ■.__j  .1—  .u...,  ij»n„„r»  llnlne  ucro 
iMJurtiBU  Apella, 

A  ftw  MewiapiBn  inieriptionB  and 
numerouii  vucii,  lerracoitoi,  and  gold 
■  have  Iwen  diicovered  on  the 

t,  the  principal  of  which  are  tiow  in 

.  muieuni  at  Uarl.  'i'he  road  leaves 
the  ihore  at  Munopoli,  and  proceeds  9.  to 

U  kil,  Fataao  Stat.  3  m.  from  Fa- 
snno  (14,800  Inhab.),  a  iJiriving  town, 
G  m.  beyond  which  we  enter  ttw  Terra 
d'Otranlo. 

»  kil,  Oitujii  Stat.,  the  town  (16,285 
Inhab.)  is  picturesqaely  aituatetl  on  a 
hill  4  m.  from  the  Btat.,  with  a  well< 

5 reserved  and  bcaatiful  ch. ;  there  is  a 
ne  view  from  it  of  the  olive-clod  coast. 
4  m.  from  it 


;k; 


9  kiL  Carrm 

Dccnr  scattered  among  tbe  criive-gToaiids 
by  therc-'^^ 


I2kil.l!MMiutStat.{^/«f^j,  eloaeto 
tbe  lowD  outside  tbe  Porta  Meiague. 

Iliitilt:  K.  del  Indti  Orientakt,  by 
Brekchetti.  the  landlord  of  the  Hotel 
RoyalatMilan,  the  bat,  with ereiT com- 
fort, opposite  the  quay  where  the  Penin- 
salar  and  Oriental  Company's  steamers 
land  paasengers;  If.  ifEurrfK,  in  the 
town;  ff.  iT'Jrient,  kept  bj  Widow 
Certiai,  roams  clean,  civil  pe<nile ;  Jf. 
ViWjrii;  II.  d-Aagleterre.  Eugtish 
spoken  at  all. 


Steiijoert — The  Peainialar  and  Ori- 
ental Company's  Meamera  (Agent,  Mr. 
A.  Hall;  leave  for  Alexandria,  and  for 
Venice,  weekly.  The  Austrian  Lloyd 
steamers  leave  for  Corfu,  the  Archi- 
pelago, Turkey,  the  Black  Sea,  and 
Syria,  weekly ;  and  for  Aucona, 
Kavenna,  Venice,  and  Trieste,  weekly. 
The  I'cuiaru  -  baiu/caro  Company's 
steam  erg  call  at  Brindisi  on  thrir 
coBiting  voyage  between  Naples  and 
Ancona  once  a  week  eacb  way ;  tlie 
same  company  aUo  has  a  weekly 
service  to  Corfu.  For  times  of  de- 
parture and  fares  see  latest  published 
time-tables,  and  Inquire  at  hotel. 

Brvnduiium,  the  great  naval  station 
of  the  Roman  empire  (on  the  Adriatic), 
had  become  a  miserable  place,  owing  to 
malaria  ;  its  port  choked  up  with  sand, 
its  streets  consisting  of  dilapidated 
houses,  and  the  whole  place  wearing  the 
aspect  of  want  and  misery,  until  lately,' 
w&en  the  prolongation  of  the  Great 
Southern  Bail  way,  and  the  improvement 
in  the  harbiiur  accommodation,  have 
led  to  great  alteratione.  As  the  port 
of  emlmrkation  for  the  Bomau  armies 
for  Greece  and  A^a,  it  was  much 
patrouised  by  the  emperors ;  and  it  ii 
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celebrated  for  the  siege  sustained  in 
it  b^  Pompey,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  its  citadel  with  the  consuls  and 
senators  of  Rome,  against  the  vic- 
torious army  of  J.  Caesar.  Its  double 
harbour  is  accurately  described  by  the 
latter  {Bell,  Civ.  i.  25) ;  but  it  is  to 
him  that  the  first  attempts  to  destroy  the 
harbour  must  be  attributed.  At  the  con- 
vention held  here  to  adjust  the  disputes 
between  Antony  and  Augustus,  Maice- 
nas  was  accompanied  by  Horace : — 

Brundusium  longaB  finis  chartteque  viecque. 

Pacuvius  the  painter  and  dramatic 
poet,  the  nephew  of  Ennius,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Brundusium,  and  Virgil  died 
here  on  his  return  from  Greece,  Sept. 
22,  B.C.  19.  During  the  Norman  rule, 
Tancred  assembled  at  Brindisi  the 
flower  of  his  chivalry,  to  witness  the 
marriage  of  his  favourite  son  Roger 
with  Irene,  the  daughter  of  the  Greek 
emperor.  At  that  period  it  was  the 
chief  port  for  the  embarkation  of  the 
Crusaders ;  but  when  the  expeditions  to 
the  Hol^  Land  ceased,  Brindisi  sank 
into  insignificance  as  a  naval  station. 
Still  greater  disasters  were  inflicted 
on  it  by  the  sack  of  the  city  by  Louis 
King  of  Hungary  in  1348,  and  again  by 
Louis  of  Anjou  in  the  same  century. 
In  1456  an  earthquake  overthrew  the 
buildings,  and  buried  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  under  the  ruins. 
From  this  disaster  it  has  never  reco- 
vered. Several  of  the  Angevine  and 
Aragonese  princes  endeavoured  to  re- 
store its  prosperity,  but  the  loss  of 
population  and  the  increasing  malaria 
of  the  district  made  it  impossible  to 
arrest  the  gradual  progress  of  its  de- 
cline. 

The  city,  13,800  Inhab.,  the  chief 
town  of  a  district  and  the  see  of  an 
archbishop,  is  situated  on  a  low  pro- 
montory between  two  arms  of  the  sea 
which  form  its  Inner  Harbour.  This  is 
entered  by  a  narrow  channel,  with  a 
depth  of  22  ft.  water,  and  is  secure 
from  every  wind.  The  dykes,  which 
by  narrowing  the  entrance  laid  the 
foundation  of  tlie  ruin  of  Brindisi 
as  a  port,  were  constructed  by  Caisar, 
The  injury,  however,  which  they  have 
caused  is  now  in  great  part  removed, 


and  the  harbour  is  nearly  restored  to 
its  ancient  state  of  efficiency. 

Considerable  works  have  been  al- 
ready executed,  and  are  progressing 
rapidly,  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  port  of  Brindisi,  especially  of  the 
inner  one,  where  large  steamers  can 
enter  and  moor  alongside  the  quays. 
Its  eastern  arm,  which  is  1200  yds. 
long  by  200  wide,  has  already  a 
handsome  quay  nearly^  completed, 
along  which  vessels  drawing  24  to  25 
ft.  will  be  able  to  moor;  the  works 
on  the  western  are  in  progress:  it  will 
also  be  bordered  by  a  quay,  along- 
side of  which  vessels  of  even  larger 
draught  of  water  will  be  able  to  Tie. 
In  the  Outer  Harbour  a  breakwater 
has  closed  up  the  N.  entrance  of  the 
roads,  called  La  Bocca  di  Puglia,  be- 
between  the  mainland  and  the  island 
of  Sant*  Andrea,  and  a  mole  at  the 
extremity  of  the  latter,  to  protect 
the  inner  roads  from  £.  winds  and 
seas,  is  in  progress  of  construc- 
tion. The  channel  that  connects  the 
Outer  with  the  Inner  Harbour,  280 
yds.  long  and  100  wide,  is  bordered  by 
a  boundary  wall  to  prevent  loose  earth 
and  sand  falling  in  to  diminish  its 
depth.  Lights  have  been  erected  on 
the  Forte  h  Mare,  and  upon  the 
Petagne  Rocks,  which  bound  on  the 
W.  and  £.  the  entrance  of  the  outer 
roads. 

The  trade  of  Brindisi  has  scarcely 
increased  since  the  opening  of  the  rly. 
The  town  also  is  little  improved,  being 
a  very  mass  of  filth.  A  new  street  is 
opened  from  the  rly.  stat.  to  the 
Cathedral,  Custom-house,  and  the  quays 
of  the  Inner  Harbour.  A  branch  line 
will  strike  off  ultimately  on  1.  beyond  the 
Stat,  to  the  new  quay  on  the  £.  harbour. 

Near  the  W.  end  of  the  town  is  the 
ruined  Ch.  of  8.  Ghiovannif  destroyed 
by  earthquakes,  which  deserves  notice. 
It  was  circular,  with  a  parallel  range  of 
columns,  in  some  respects  like  St.  Stefano 
Rotondo  at  Rome.  The  walls  ofier 
some  remains  of  frescos.  It  probably 
belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars/  In 
the  Cathedral^  which  has  suffered  much, 
took  place  the  marriage  and  coronation 
of  Frederick  II.  and  his  second  wife 
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lomaM.  \ij  F.-ed-roi  II_  *i-A  ««.- 
plMc4  In  (Jl(ir;«  V.  It  film  > 
Krikwr  oiijed  fi'm  *]1  jaru  <■-'  i)k  «it. 
Tbe  JCirMe  CW-mi  D-«r  ti.-  citb-liij, 
■■Bilsr  t»  IJtV.  ill  the  yHA\~  ti{airf  at 
L«ee«,  b  M  ft  liijh.  a.-jd  ii  moarkiLle 
tar  'M  capHaJ.  qrumraled  wlili  the 
beads  iir  ks  diviLiiKi,  ssd  ts&  Mrt 
■IB  here  In  on*  L/.fHit  Pr'jtsspua.  ia 
the  Illh'cMit.  TtK  pedttial  ba 
wllivfa  th»  IjO/xx  eolumu  originallT 
Mood  u  alto  rtlll  pnatrred  here. 
Tbew  odomiit,  «TroiM«ulj  cnppoetd 
lo  ti>T«  («rTcd  fur  uiaait  fire-Uacons, 
formed  p«rt  of  a  Pigui  Teinplr,  which 
b  (uppM^  U>  hsTc  iiwid  oabide  ibe 

Klwliiig  toward*  Moagne.  The 
w  iu  wtiicb  Virgil  ii  nippoted  to 
hire  expir?'!  ii  ihowa  near  thb  marble 
cduDiD.  Ahunt  1}  m.  N-NW.  rrum 
BriudiM  in  Ibe  C.  of  Sanfa  Maria 
or  Iai  Madonna  del  Catale,  wtib  a 
peculiar  and  ven'  perftci  froai,  aud 
B  porta)  with  a  poiotol  arch. 

BrindUi  hai  a  paUic  library  in  the 
Heminario,  founded  liy  Archbisbop  di 
Leo,  and  be<|iiea(hed  by  bim  lo  hii 
uatire  place;  beaidea  the  booki,  chieBy 
OD  eccleiiaittical  liUfratare,  it  cotitaiDi  a 
collection  of  ancient  coin>,  bronaa,  *c. 
The  country  aronnd  Brindisi,  parti- 
mlar);  (oward*  Lecce,  i*  covered  with 
exteniive  thickeli  of  Icntiscus,  called 
by  the  inbabitaoU  rtitinco,  and  used  for 
nel.  lb  lierrici  am  used  to  make  a 
kiad  of  lialf-Iiquid  Map  used  by  the 
eunimon  people.  In  the  district  nearest 
the  town  the  vine  is  exteneively  culti- 
rated,  the  wine  produced  from  which 
having  been  one  of  the  moat  important 
uricultural  prodaclB  of  the  commune 
o?  Drindiii. 

(Since  lirindiii  hai  become  one  of  the 

place*  of  embarkation  by  the  overland 

route  10  India,  passcngen  on  the  ou(- 

vard  juurnuy  can  have  their  luggage 

Maied  up  by  the  CustoniB  officials  on 

entering  the  Italian   terrilory,  which 

^wHl  prevent  ii»  being  searched  until  ii 

■kutwi-n  |)u<  on  hoard  the  sti'amer  for 

VJManilriu.     (In   >irrivin)(  at  llrindlsl 


alter  til*  depansn  of  t 
■  special  txpnfi  ocie  i 
far  as  itologna. 

At  a  placie  of  depaniiTe  for  Egypt, 
luiia,  jtc^  Briuditi  ba»  certaiulj  Ttty 
coi^feideTable  advanta^vs,  irom  in  ffcv^ 
graphical  position  and  ihe  diroiBiriied 
sea  Toyage,as  compared  with  any  other 
port  in  the  EOaib  of  E-jrope,  now  that 
ihtr  tfaroo^  railway  eommnniealka 
between  France  and  Italy  and  Gep- 
many  and  Italy  has  hwo  faBy  esa- 
blisbed.  For  full  inforroatioa  as  to 
the  route*  between  London  and  Brindio, 
see  the  '  Handbook  of  loformatiani  for 
the  SoDth  Italian  Railway.'  pobltihed 
monthlv.  and  to  be  abtuntd  al  Lebean 
and  Co.'s.,  6  Billiter  Street,  Utndaa, 
EC;  aud  106  Boe  da  Faubourg  St. 
Denis,  or  -26  Kue  Feydean,  Paris. 

The  Kly.  from  Briodisi  to  Foggia  is 
described  in  liie  present  Bte,  thence  to 
Asrcma  iu  Rle.  143,  and  for  the  i». 
mainder  of  the  line  to  Botogaa.  and  tha 
Jf'Mt  Ceni^,see  the  Handbooks  for  CaUnd 
and  Xarihern  Itali/. 


The  Itly.  from  Brindili  toOtranto  (S 
trains  daily  in  Sj  hrs.),  kee^ng  at 
some  distance  from  the  coast,  passes 
through 

9  til.  Taturana  Stat 

S  kil.  S.  Pietro  Femotico  Stat.  (S7S4 
Inhab.). 

7  kU.  Sqaiazano  Stat.  (3782  Inhab.). 
4  kiL  TrepuzA  Stat.  (3478  Inhab.). 

10  kil.  Lecce  Sut  (23,247  lohab.— 
Inn* ;  ABi.  di  Soma,  Alb,  delta  Ferroeia. 
Buffet  at  the  Stat. ),  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  entered  1^ 
a  handsome  gateway.  It  contains  many 
large  buildings,  among  which  the  Pre- 
fetturj  is  particularly  conspicuous.  It 
was  originally  a  vast  convent  of  the  Cnir 
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eiftri,  whow  cfa,,  adjotDioK  tlie  palice. 
!■  B  fine  Bpedmeii  of  (he  florid  itjte  of 
the  ITthcent.  Od  iti  great  door,  beau- 
tirnlly  carved  !□  stnne,  a  Che  inscrip- 

tioD,  A}^)as  el  monaoAi  Sanctm  Crvcit 
Jleri  fecenint.  a,d.  1606.  The  Cal/ie- 
dnil,  dedicated  to  S.  Oronlius,  the 
firFt  bishop  of  the  see,  has  a  vooden 
roof  carved  and  gilt.  Frederick  of 
Aragon  and  his  queen  leabella  arc  said 
to  have  been  crowned  witliin  its  walU 
in  1497  by  Cardinal  Korgia.  In  the 
public  square  is  a  marble  column 
brouiht  from  Brindisi,  vhere  the  pe- 
destal fromvhich  it  fell  in  tS2S  still 
remains :  on  the  top  is  a  statue  of  St. 
Orontius.  Id  the  nev  Camposanto  out- 
aide  the  town  ii  the  ch.  of  S.  Nicola 
a  Caialdo  built  by  Tancred,  Count  of 
Lecce,  in  the  llth  cent.  Its  beautiful 
door  is  intact.  X.ecce  is  one  of  the  besl- 
tonjo  towns  in  Southern  Italy,  and  a 
place  of  some  Iisde  with  the  rich  district 
around ;  among  its  public  inslitutions 
arc  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  handsome 
promenade  called  the  Villa,  I*cce  was 
the  birthplace  of  Sdpione  Ammirato, 
the  historian  of  the  16th  cent.  King 
Tancred  bore  the  title  of  Count  of 
Lecce ;  a  title  revived  in  this  cent,  in 
fevour  of  one  of  the  brothers  of  the 
deposed  king.  The  town  occupies  Che 
site  of  Lupia,  a  city  of  the  Salcntians, 
vhich  is  said  to  have  been  foonded  by 
King  Malennius,  and  of  which  large 
remains  were  traceable  as  late  as  the 
15th  century.  A  Messapian  inscription 
and  many  tombs  contaiuing  vases  have 
been  found  on  the  spot,  and  a  museum 
of  antiquities  is  being  formed  in 
the  town.  Lecce  may  be  made  the 
starting-place  for  numerous  ci 
sions.  Furnished  lodgings  cat 
easily  procured,  visitors  obtaining  their 
meals  from  a  restaurant,  of  which  there 
are  several.  Messrs.  Pranio,  bankers  in 
the  Piarra,  will  be  found  very  obligiog; 
they  speak  English. 

On  a  site  called  Kugge,  1  m.  from 
Lecce,  some  topographers  place  KudiEe, 
the  birthplace  of  Ennins,  the  father  of 
Latin  poetry  :— 


Qtiqua  McBiapl  sb  ottKlDe  Kgic, 


A  road  of  6  m.  haa  been  opened  from 
Lecce  to  the  Castello  di  S.  Cataldo  on 
the  Adriatic,  which  is  a  favourite  pro- 
menade. For  the  road  S.  to  Gallipoli, 
see  Ute.  151. 
The  rty.  on  leaving  Lecce  passes 
5  kil,  IJ.  Ctsario  di  Lecce  Stat  {4S00 
Inhab.). 

4  ltil.,S.  Donato  Stat,  (4619  Inhab.). 
3  kil.  Galagnano  Stat.     Not  far  twta 

here  is  Calimera  (2472  Inhab.),  a 
colony  of  Albanians,  supposed  Co  have 
settled  here  in  Che  9th  cent.    We  nest 

5  kil.  Sienatia  Stat  (1450  Inhab.). 

2  kil.  Zollino  Stat  2  m.  from  Zollino, 
on  the  carriage-road  to  Olranto,  ii 
Mariano  (3550  Inhab.),  a  neat-lookiug 
village. 

a  kil.  Corigliano  Stat.  (2S81  Inhab.), 

5  kil.  j!%/ife  Stat  (S737  Inhab.).    10 

m.  (Ijhr.)  from  Maglie is Galatina (see 

Bte.  151).    For  Che  road  hence  to  Sta. 

Maria  di  Leaca,  see  below. 

5  kil,  Bagnola  Stat  (1190  Inhab.). 

3  klL  Canaok  Stat.  (1015  Inhab.). 

5  kil.  Qiurdignano  Stat. 

6  kiL  Otbanto  Tenninas  StaC.  (2092 
Inhab. ;  no  Ina  deserving  the  name), 
rilaated  in  the  centre  of  a  small 
bay.  Though  still  Che  residence  of 
an  archbishop,  OctanCo  has  dwindled 
down  ttom  its  ancient  prosperity 
inCo  a  fishing-village,  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  3ie  malaria.  Pliny  tells 
US  ChaC  Pjrrhus  had  a  projeoC  of 
throwing  a  bridge  of  boats  from  Hv- 
druntum  over  the  Adriatic  to  ApoIIoma, 
in  order  to  connect  Italy  with  Greece. 
Ic  was  long  the  great  porC  of  commimi- 
oation  between  Rome  and  Greece,  and 
was  the  last  possession  in  Italy  of  the 
Emperors  of  Constantinople,  in  whose 
hands  it  remained  until  Che  1 1th  cent, 
when  it  wag  Che  scene  of  the  embarli- 
ation  of  Che  Nonnaas  under  Robert 
Guiscard  and  Bohemond  for  the  siege 
of  Darazzo.  ICs  CatiU.  rendered  fiuni- 
liar  to  the  English  by  the  romauFe  of 
Horace  Watpole,  was  built  by  Alfonso 
of  Aragon,  and  its  massive  walla,  vUkH 
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ti4i.4  t/*  '/.'ir.ar  av>nt  tr.i*  ir.'/a^ir,rj,  irx:- 

in  VrTtftfA.     liiitho,  1}  ,Kf;  of  f'jilaSfia, 

r*^\\ft  hi (nr-Au^f,  v.iih  an  army  c/'^M^fi*': 
from  varioiiA  nUf/rs  of  Krjrop",  and  afrer 
»'>r/i';  r';7«rfv<i,  %\iff^-t'At'A  in  forcin^f  thft 
7'fjrkiflh  '•//rnrnar./J*;r  V*  capitular/:,  Au;r. 
I*!,  It^.l  ;  a.'i  *rv<Tit  pro}>aMy  ha^it/mM 
J/y  th'!  'W-ath  of  Mabnrn'rt  /I.  The! 
oplifAiO:  fjh'A^t  of  AKiania  in  visible  from 
th^'  rarnfi$irU  in  finf:  wfiath^T. 

TU*'  fl'ilfu-Atol  c/;ntairi.«i  nt-vf^n\  c/y 
JiimriH  tak^n  from  th^:  ruinn  of  a  Tem- 
pf^'  of  Min«!rva,  in  a  fi  11  hurl;  S.  of  thf: 
ftity,  now  cjuWfA  H.  .\ir^»la.  Tho  flfKir 
IK  an  an^'.i'rni  m^/Miir^  rffprfrvtntin^  gro- 
U'i^\\i*^  animalH  an'i  tr^'H.      ft  suHVinrd 

{rrratly  from  flif;  trampling  of  the 
lOrftf'--;  of  th<:  Turk ihli  ravalry,  wlio 
fy'.''.rii>if(l  it  u'A  a  fitJiliW*.  Thf:  lioncK  of 
thf  iii)i;il>.  «.laiii  in  \.\\t:  vAmU'Mi  with  the 
'f'lirkfi  anr  prefer v<'< I  in  a  M'paratft  cha^ 
pi'l,  AtH  liM|(MliKt»nr'<;  from  the  city  are 
thf  riiinM  «»f  fh<'  '/^//-/-^  ///•/  Serpef  en-ctcd 
hy  thn  V<'n<!ti(iiiK  iih  a  li^hthoiiHe  for  the 
{Hirl. 

Two  Vtiwn  of  Mihmnrine  Utle^raph  eon- 
iiert  Oininto  with  the  K/aitt ;  one  to  Vul- 
loniii  \\u'  olhrr  to  (!orfu  ;    mneh  of  the 
f/tf/(rii/fhir.  /lorreKj^ondeiico  of  Kiif^luud 
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'I  fift  i;i/i  proo^i^irU  through  a  sdccession 
',f  sfir':rr.fl,  liri'ryard.-?,  and  viliases, 
wiiico,  tr.O'iffh  remotrr,  and  little  frt- 
'1  i^:;.:/:«l  Sy  traveli-rs.  are  peopled  Ly 
rir;h  aitd  hr>spi table  i:: habitants,  passing 
bv  7>tVy/<«  4.'j11  lahab.  .  2  m.  from 
thft  SfrZ^ 

5  m.  AUaano  ^28 72  I nhab/;,  founded 
in  the  1 1th  rent,  by  the  £mp.  Alexins 
(lomTifzuim.  The  i-ui  from  here  proceeds 
throji;:h  the  villages  of  Patii,  Ga- 
filiano  'VjhZ  Inhab.^,  and  Castrignano 
fUl  Capo  '2718  Inhab.),  to 

7  m.  S^inta  Maria,  close  to  the  Capo 
di  L*iiica,  or  di  rininterra,  the  lapugium, 
or  SfiUntimtm  Pronumiorium :  the  ex- 
treme p(;iiit  of  the  heel  of  Italy  is  the 
Piinta  JiintoLa,  at  the  opposite  side  of 
its  small  bay.  The  ch.  and  cluster  of 
hoiift^-s  at  S.  Maria  di  Leuca  marks  the 
MUi  of  ancient  Leuca,  celebrated  for  the 
ftprinpr  of  fetid  water  said  to  have  arisen 
from  the  wounds  of  the  giants  expelled 
by  Hercules  from  the  Phlegrscan  plains. 
1  he  view  from  the  promontory  m  fine 
weather  extends  to  the  Acroceraunian 
mountains  in  Albania.  Excellent  to- 
bacco, cotton,  flax,  and  olives  are  pro- 
duced in  the  highly  cultivated  soil  on 
every  part  of  tlic  cape. 
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Instead  of  returning  to  Otranto,  we 
may  vary  the  route  by  proceeding 
parallel  to  the  coast  to  Gallipoli  (Rte. 
1 5 1).  The  road,  28  m.,  passes  by  Fatti, 
Presicce  (2760  Inhab.),  Ugento  (2944 
Inhab.)»  the  ancient  Uxentunij  an  epis- 
copal town,  and  Taviano  (3872  Inhab.). 
4  m.  N.E.  of  the  latter  place  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Matino  (3493  Inhab.),  supposed 
by  some  antiquaries  to  preserve  the 
name  of  the  JLittus  Matinunif  which 
would  accordingly  have  been  on  the 
shore,  5  m.  from  the  modem  village. 
There  is  another  and  a  better  road  by 
Alessano  and  Taurisano  (2453  Inhab.), 
18  m.  from  Gallipoli. 

There  is  a  more  direct  and  better 
road  A*om  Zollino  and  Maglie  Stats,  to 
Capo  di  Leuca,  by  Naviglio  and  Lucu- 
gnano,  near  Tricase  and  Alessano, 
ending  at  Cagliano;  hence  a  via 
naturale  to  Castrignano  and  Capo  de 
Leuca.] 


ROUTE  149. 

BARI  TO  TARANTO  BY  GIOIA. — ^RAIL. 

Distance  72  m. ;  tivite  3i  to  4  hrs. ;  trains^ 
'  2  daily. 

The  road  (described  below)  is  more 
direct  than  the  rly.,  but  takes  12  hrs. 

The  railway  line,  on  leaving  Bari, 
takes  a  S.  Westerly  direction  and 
ascends  gradually,  proceeding  through 

11  kil.  Modugno  Stat.  (9082  Inhab.). 

.  .5  kil.  Bitetto  Stat.  (5340  Inhab.). 
The  cathedral  dates  from  the  14th 
cent,  and  is  in  the  transition  style. 
The  principal  door  is  richly  sculptured, 
[5.  Italy.'] 


and  the  15th-cent.  frescos  are  now 
freed  from  whitewash.  From  here  roads 
branch  off  on  rt.  (omnibus  in  i  hr.)  to 
Palo  r  11,960  Inhab.),  and  on  1.  to  8an 
Nicandro  (5314  Inhab.) 

6  kil.  Grumo  Stat.  (8132  Inhab.); 
from  which  fair  carriage-roads  branch 
off  to  the  towns  of  Altamura  (1 4  m.)  and 
Gravina,  the  stat  of  Blera  on  the  Via 
Appia,  both  described  in  Rte.  153. 

19  kil.  Aoquaviva  Stat.  (7619  Inhab.) : 
a  via  naturale  to  Santeramo  (9305  In- 
hab.) 

13  kil.  Gioia  Stat.,  where  the  road 
joins  the  rly.  and  follows  it  nearly  paral- 
lel (16,500  Inhab.— Inn:  La  Posta, 
indifferent),  a  thriving  town,  carrying 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  wheat  and 
wine.  It  was  once  surrounded  by  ex- 
tensive oak-forests,  which  Frederick  II. 
converted  into  a  royal  chase.  A  good 
road  leads  W.  to  Altamura,  Matera, 
and  Gravina.  From  Gioia  the  rly. 
begins  to  descend  to 

13  kil.  S,  BasUio  Stat,  a  farmhouse 
of  the  Duke  of  Sangro.  3  m.  farther 
the  road  skirts  on  rt.  the  base  of  a 
hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  Mottola 
(5765  Inhab.),  which  has  nearly  pre- 
served the  ancient  name  of  Mateola, 
It  is  reached  by  a  winding  road  of  1  m., 
and  commands  an  extensive  view  over 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto  and  great  part  of 
the  province  of  Lecce.  A  steep^  descent 
of  4  m.  leads  from  Mottola  to  Gioia. 

10  kil.  Castellaneta  Stat.  (7358  In- 
hab.), an  episcopal  town  on  the  Lata, 
appears  to  mark  the  site  of  Canales, 
mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
as  a  station  on  the  Tarentine  branch  of 
the  Via  Appia.  In  its  neighbourhood 
are  remains  of  Greek  towns,  in  which 
have  been  discovered  tombs  containing 
vases  and  rhytons  of  beautiful  form. 

For  the  road  W.  to  Potenza,  see 
Rte.  154. 

On  leaving  Castellaneta  Stat  the  rly. 
takes  a  large  sweep  on  the  rt  ]passing 
over  several  viaducts,  commanding  on 
the  rt.  an  extensive  view  of  the  gulf  of 
Taranto  and  tha  mQ.^^»^»»&  ^l^as^* 
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•sit  r>*Ju.    A  »^  ^jta/aa,',  ''Hn^s  ~3 
fi^ 

%    fciL    /'^;iaf'»-.*i     Sot.,    r2:i*    v^-iTL 
fi^M  lAltt&.,  2ft  ^  ».  #»  dbe  Tt..  ariii 

pV,  p/«»t-."/»*i  f.f «i  Hui  r^iA  oT«r  2 
mm^.  In  Ay  7^r>A,  poMis-i;  a«ar  Tri^ 
pamf>  ('f/fi  f:,hi.K:,  Vtfl  att  a  uv>n 
4iiitftb^  <«  tM  ft,  C«/i«  'i-t*'.'/  It- 
fcftb.^,  «m  tM  ft;te  c^  ukeUxt  Co/to. 
Mar  wb't^h  i.QflMrroiu  t<ynb?>s  erjiiktaj£.iz:;r 
miM  aifd  vaM»  rewnoblmg  tiKAe  of| 
Itavo  bave  ^m^^^  Av^nttfiA.  AiiJuttth 
M«  we  (MM  (JityurtTf  'ZVll  lobab. ,,  cod- 
teinin^  » eymrtfot  h^adlj  oelebntcd  fbr 
ft  nf raealonn  imaif^e  r/f  tbe  Virgin,  found 
in  ft  well,  arid  berie^  caJled  idf  Pozz^  r 
2  n,  K.  <if  it,  on  tbe  1^  it  A'ota,  wfaicb 
WM  rnittd  }fj  tbe  plague  in  1815;  it 
contaim  a  ffnuJl  Gritbic  cb. 

(Ja$amamma  (fthM  Inbab.),  Tbe  cb. 
efiotftint  a  pcture  by  Fabrizio  Oanto/ede, 

S,  AficheU  (Z9ti:i  Inbab,;,  fonoded 
by  a  colony  of  Henrians,  wbo,  in 
1^15,  landed  at  Harlett&to  escape  from 
tbe  nerflectition  of  tbe  Ottomans,  and 
otiCamed  from  tbe  tben  feudal  lord 
of  Canamaiwima  tbe  permission  of  bnild- 
Ing  tbis  village;  but  after  some  years, 
fts  tbey  w(mld  not  give  up  tbeir  Greek 
ritual  at  the  request  of  llome,  tbey. 
were  expelled  from  the  kingdom  J 

4  kil.  Maumfra  Stat  (9719  Inbab.% 
where  we  Join  the  old  i>ost-road.  Tbe 
town  is  prettily  placea  atiove  one  of 
tiie  braticbcs  of  the  Patinisco,  on  the 
slope  of  a  singular  limestone  bill, 
covered  with  myrtles  and  rosemary, 
ftnd  wbosc  horizontal  strata  arc  full 
^f  cavvrus  which    abound  in   nitre, 


'jjut%  L'.4  irtmt*  trim,  znt  jrjix 
▼a-fi'j.  ir  a  r»acii«ai.     Tin  azr; 
jrvusiwi  'jir-.rLri  -"TXsrsrT 
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I*  ill-  T^ajLTTO  Sex:.  J  ar.  frocr 
tift  w-w^  'T.  'j.  e-    ±7^4*  lalab. — 

_  • 

'■7  F-  Mipo.  f-xd  firnfrif^. — Z^^amiz 
0 :.-»»..  jV.  '.n  the  Mare  Ti/taiA. — ^£»t:^ 

JEMrr.p:,  iz.  tie'  Piazza,  ojsieei  food\ 
£i:«iy  stcued  ca  an  I:s:±n-3  ««pani- 
ng  tie  Galf«  to  wLkb  :i  crres  its 
nanfee.  fn/ok  Hkt  J/ore  Pier.  ic.  wbieb 
framed  ite  Larbocr  of  tbe  aaaent 
citT.        Tareat 


Vjwh  when  tbe  SfXtftazi  PanLe&ii  arrircd 
here  upward*  of  700  years  B.C.:  and  its 
«nhii<nueDt  riches  and  luxury  are  eele- 
bratMl  by  tbe  Roman  poets  and  historians. 
Horace  records  its  Spartan  origin : — 

Tendeu  Vauincos  in  agnai. 
Ant  LaocdcnHniiDi  Tarentmii. 

OEcm.  nLT.  55. 

Tarentnm  far  surpassed  all  the  other 
cities  of  Magna  Grecia  in  splendour 
and  importance;  the  first  artists  of 
Greece  were  employed  to  decorate  the 
city  with  their  works,  and  its  fine  har- 
bour secured  to  it  an  extensive  com- 
merce. During  its  independence  it  had 
at  conmiand  an  army  ofdO^OOO  foot  and 
5000  horse.  The  wool  of  the  sheep 
which  grazed  on  the  banks  of  the  Gals- 
sus  was  more  esteemed  for  its  fineness 
than  that  of  Apulia,  and  the  red-purple 
dye  obtained  from  the  murex  was  cele- 
brated among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity. 
It  was  famous  for  the  wines  produced 
by  tbe  vineyards  of  Anion,  for  its  sweet 
figs,  and  its  fine  white  salt  But  its 
riches  and  luxury  soon  enervated  the 
citizens.  The  ten  years'  war  which  it 
maintained  in  conjunction  with  Pyrrhus 
against  Rome  ended  in  the  loss  of  its 
independence,  and  in  the  time  of  Horace 
it  had  already  become  degraded  by  the 
epithet  of  tmM//«. 
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Tarentum  was  one  of  the  chosen  seats 
of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  the 
residence  of  its  foander.  The  patronage 
of  the  celebrated  mathematician  Archy- 
tas,  who  presided,  as  strategos,  over  the 
councils  of  the  republic  during  its 
greatest  prosperity,  afforded  an  asylum 
to  Pythagoras  and  his  followers.  Plato, 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  schools  of 
Tarentum,  came  from  Athens  to  visit 
them,  and  was  entertained  by  Archytas 
as  his  guest. 

When  Tarentum  was  retaken  by  Fa- 
bius  Maximus,  B.C.  209,  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  it  was  treated  with  severity ; 
most  of  its  statues,  paintings,  and  other 
works  of  art  were  removed  to  Rome ;  and 
the  preference  given  to  Brundusium,  as 
a  port,  finally  completed  its  ruin. 

Modern  Taranto  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  citadel,  whose  Roman  garri- 
son withstood  successfully  the  attacks  of 
Hannibal,  but  it  retains  scarcely  any 
traces  of  its  former  opulence.  The 
population  is  crowded  in  lofty  houses, 
built  so  close  to  each  other  that  the 
streets  are  as  dark  and  narrow  as  those 
of  an  oriental  town,  but  the  new  street 
called  after  Victor  Emanuel,  and 
running  along  the  shore,  affords  a 
handsome  promenade  and  commands 
a  fine  view.  The  shape  of  the  city  has 
been  likened  to  that  of  a  ship.  The 
rocky  isthmus  on  which  it  stands  was 
cut  through  by  Ferdinand  I.  of  Ara- 
gon,  to  secure  it  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Turks,  so  that  it  is  in  fact  an  island. 
The  long  bridge  of  7  arches  thrown 
over  the  natural  channel  into  the  Mare 
Piccolo,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the 
city  with  the  opposite  side^of  the  main- 
land, and  along  which  the  aqueduct  is 
carried,  has  rendered  the  inner  harbour 
perfectly  useless.  Ships  must  therefore 
anchor  in  the  outer  roads,  called  the 
Mare  Grande,  which  are  much  exposed 
to  S.  and  S.  W.  winds.  The  high  square 
tower  at  thefoot  of  the  bridge  was  erected 
in  1404  by  Raimondello  Orsini,  first 
husband  of  Marie  d'Ekighien,  the  third 
queen  of  King  Ladislaus. 

The  Casde  and  fortifications  were 
built  by  Charles  V.  They  conmiand 
both  seas.  Towards  the  Mare  Grande, 
the  castle  is  fianked  by  enormous 
towers. 


The  modernised  C(Uhedral  is  dedica- 
ted to  S.  Cataldusy  a  native  of  Raphoe  in 
Ireland,  who  lived  about  A.D.  166»  and 
the  first  bishop  of  Taranto.  His  chapel 
is  inlaid  with  fine  marbles.  The  altar 
and  reliquary  are  very  rich;  the  bust 
of  the  saint,  of  life-size,  is  in  silver. 
In  the  sacristy  several  relics  of  the 
Irish  saint  are  shown ;  among  these 
are  his  ring  and  cross  covered  with 
precious  stones.  Among  the  sepulchral 
monuments  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
Philip,  Prince  of  TarantOf  son  of 
Charles  II.  of  Anjou,  and  his  wife 
Catfierine,  daughter  of  Charles,  Count  of 
Valois  and  Catharine  Courtenay,  grand- 
daughter of  Baldwin  II.,  in  whose  rigjit 
he  became  titular  Emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople. Taranto  was  the  birthplace  of 
Paisiello  the  composer. 

The  Mare  Piccolo  is  12  m.  in  cir* 
cumference;  great  numbers  of  coins 
gems,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and 
earthen  vases  have  been  found  upon 
its  banks.     It  abounds  with  many  va- 
rieties of  shell-fish.    The  oyster-fishery 
begins  on  St  Andrew's  day  and  ends  at 
Easter;  the  mussel-fishery  extends  from 
Easter  to  Christmas.    Both  are  subject 
to  strict  laws,  contained  in  a  book  called 
//  Libro  Rosso,  the  custody  of  which  is 
confided  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  Do- 
gana.     Among  the  shells  may  be  men- 
tioned the  argonauta,  several  varieties  of 
murex,  the  Modiola  lithophaga,  the  My- 
tilus  edulis,  and  especisJly  the  Pinna 
nobilis,  well  known  for  its  silky  tuft,  or 
byssus,  called  the  lana  pesce,  which  is 
manu^tured  into  gloves  and  stockings, 
and  of  which  the  ancients  are  supposed 
to  have  made  the  light  gauze  dresses 
worn  by  the  dancing-nrls,  as  repre- 
sented in  paintings  at  Pompeii.    Near 
is  a  hill,  called  the  Monte  Testaccio, 
formed  almost  entirely  of  shells,  from 
which  the  purple  dye  so  highly  prized 
by  the  Romans  is  supposed  to  have  been 
prepared.  A  short  mstanoe  from  the  N. 
shore  are  two  freshwater  springs,  rising 
in   considerable  volume   and  strength 
from  the  middle  of  the  sea,  formmg 
large  circles  on  the  surface,  and  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  prevent  the  approach 
of  small  boats. 

The   Mare  Piccolo  is  divided  into 
two  portions  by  the  promontories  of  // 
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1  h"  fJi/'Ulf?  it  ji/rtfif/"!  Mjf  in  th*r  f(nr*i«in 

rriiri«,riOw  *'u*miu)ii'U'^  with  riiU/iJlh,  wili 
fmr^Uy  f»il  to  r«'friiri4  th<'  trkv^Il^r  that 
it  WM  whil/'«irtirtff;  in  thiit  th«'af:r«',  whirh 
«'#Tfirn»Ml''»l  ft  viMT  of  fh''  fjfilf,  that  th<r 
^ifi/^'fiii  «»«r  th<'  l(/ifn»ri  flwrt  Iad«;n 
tvifh  <'Orn  |fM«iiirif(  f/ii  it»  wav  to  I'li- 
"  »li,  ii.«.  iWi,  Hnfl  w*T«  Mfix^fl  with 
dMirf'  of  plufiH^T,  irhi/!h  M  th^m  tr» 
r,ji  th<'  fthifm.  It  wh»  hirrc  aliifi  that 
h¥y  iriMilt^'d  thi*  urnlrfifiMuloni  writ  hy 
*i«  l(«mifiii  Hciiul/*  to  dfrniftnd  natjfifac- 
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-i"  .11..  iiiriuf  ,:,  *f  Tiu-a  "it  -wTLier  -.s 
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-iTtrii  .y  "iitr  Xr^dttn-jin.  tsntnL  D«nii> 
^rhroM.  in  'iut  -sri^traman  itoinst  iiu^j, 
rno  -v-M  hi-Ti  nixuifi  hv  mme  M*iSEft- 
;>taii  iriaitn.  Th»i  jiiami  nf  :?.  Fieor-u 
•'Mi  jiTjpFM.  Jl  4  31^  md  diat  of  5.  P'lvui 
1  In  Ttmiiniirfrni:!^  The  mouasosrj  i:f 
'i.  ?>itro  'in  "i**  iiraier  wag  •*siiaw*:ii 

%n<l   his   irlfe    Consiance.  /taii|f»i-.-^  ..f 

I  Ph;.^p   r.   K:::^  oi^  France,  in  111?  ,??^d 

I  1 : :  f,    Th*i  iffuuiii  cf  5-  PaoLG  wm  abr- 

:  \f.iX.  '.J  rhii  Cher,  fje  Laclca,  the  asihcr 

{  of  'i'.^  *  /JaiMiiu  ljajitfer«uMe»f*  who  is 

^^rifA  within  the  fenres.    The  Capo  di 

.San  Vlvi,  which  forma  the  S.  extroniry 

of  rhe  hav,  cnminanda  a  fine  view  of  the 

town  and  fralf,  and  of  the  disant  shores 

ar.ri  monntaiM  of  Baailicata  and  Cala- 

hria.     It  in  cohered  with  wild  caper- 

planu  ar.d  asphodels,  and  has  a  watch- 

t//w«-r,  enircted  in  the  middle  ages  as  a 

*\*ffnnr-^,  against  the  Barbarj  pirates. 

7'hH  title  of  Prince  of  Taranto,  which 
waft  tint  conferred  npon  Bohemond  by 
hiA  fath'rf  Ifotiert  Gniscard,  was  trans- 
ferred hy  Charles  II.  of  Anjon  to  his 
lion  Philip.  His  three  sens  dying  with- 
out male  insuef  the  hononr,  with  that  of 
Kmperor  of  Constantinople,  was  carried 
into  the  I3el  Baizo  family  by  his  daugh- 
ter. The  title  of  Doke  of  Taranto  was 
cf^ferrcd  tiy  Napoleon  I.  on  Marshal 
Macdoiiald  of  Scottish  origin. 
The  district  between  Taranto,  Brin- 
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disi,  and  Otranto  is  the  country  of  the 
spider  to  which  it  gives  name,  the  ta- 
rantula, whose  bite  is  the  reputed  cause 
of  that  peculiar  melancholy  madness 
which  can  only  be  cured  by  music  and 
dancing.  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  the  imagination  has  great  influence 
in  its  production.  The  tarantula  is 
often  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
every  town  of  the  district.  In  the  last 
cent.  Dr.  Cirillo  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions, proving  that  the  tarantula  has  not 
the  power  of  producing  any  injurious 
effects  whatever  {Phil,  Trans,  xvi. 
233).  The  cure  of  a  tarantata  is  a  mu- 
sical holiday,  and  the  process  is  con- 
sequently expensive.  Taraniismo^  there- 
fore, is  gradually  becoming  rare.  Mr. 
Craven  has  given  us  an  account  of  the 
ceremonies  observed  on  these  occasions. 
"  Musicians,  expert  in  the  art,  are  sum- 
moned, and  the  patient,  attired  in  white, 
and  gaudily  adorned  with  various  co- 
loured ribands,  vine-leaves,  and  trinkets 
of  all  kinds,  is  led  out,  in  the  midst  of 
her  sympathising  friends ;  she  sits  wiUi 
her  head  reclining  on  her  hands,  while 
the  musical  performers  try  the  different 
chords,  keys,  tones,  and  tunes  that  may 
arrest  her  wandering  attention,  or  suit 
her  taste  or  caprice.  . .  The  sufferer  usu- 
ally rises  to  some  melancholy  melody 
in  a  minor  key,  and  slowly  rollows  its 
movements  by  her  steps;  it  is  then  that 
the  musician  has  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  skill,  by  imperceptibly  ac- 
celerating the  time,  till  it  falls  into  the 
merry  measure  of  the  pizzica,  which  is» 
in  fact,  that  oftheTarentella  or  national 
dance.  She  continues  dancing  to  various 
successions  of  these  tunes  as  long  as  her 
breath  and  strength  allow  ....  and 
sprinkling  her  face  with  cold  water,  a 
large  vessel  of  which  is  always  placed 
near  at  hand.  .  .  .  When,  overcome  by 
resistless  lassitude  and  faintness,  she  de- 
termines to  give  over  for  the  day,  she 
takes  the  pail  or  jar  of  water,  and  pours 
its  contents  entirely  over  her  person, 
from  her  head  downwards.  This  is  the 
signal  for  her  friends  to  undress  and 
convey  her  to  bed." 

There  is  a  public  conveyance  from 
Taranto  to  Lecce  (Rte.  150),  and  thence 
by  rly.  to  Otranto.    Railways  open  tp 


Bari,  (see  above),  and  along  the  Cala- 
brian  coast  to  Reggio  (Rte.  156). 

The  steamersof  thePeirano-Danovaro 
Company  call  at  Taranto  every  2nd 
Sunday  on  their  coasting  voyage  from 
Naples  to  Ancona,  and  on  every  2nd 
Wednesday  on  their  way  back  from 
Ancona  to  Naples. 

From  Taranto  a  road  of  16  miles 
leads  to  Martina  (18,100  Inhab.),  a 
thriving  town  situated  among  the  lulls, 
and  containing  a  large  palace  of  its 
former  Dukes.  A  via  nat urate  of  8  m., 
passing  through  a  succession  of  vine- 
yards, orchards,  and  orange  -  groves 
dotted  with  the  Casinos  of  the  modem 
Tarantins,  leads  to  Leporano  (1519 
Inhab.),  a  name  said  to  be  derived  from 
Leporariunit  a  preserve  of  animals. 
1  m.  from  Leporano,  on  a  very  pretty 
low  headland,  abounding  in  springs 
and  clothed  with  rich  vegetation,  is 
the  Torre  di  Saturo,  near  which  are 
remains  of  mosaic  pavements  and  of 
bricks,  and  a  subterranean  passage,  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  site  of  Saturum : — 

Sin  armenta  magis  studium  vitulosque  tnerl, 
Aui  fetus  ovium,  aui  urentes  culta  capellas : 
SaltuB,  et  Saturi  petito  longinqua  Tarenti. 

Viao.  Gear.  ii.  195. 

On  the  shore  near  Torre  di  Saturo,  at 
a  retired  nook  called  Luogovivo^  remark- 
able for  the  excellence  of  its  wines,  some 
topographers  place  the  amicus  Aulon  of 
Horace,  a  name  supposed  to  be  preserved 
in  the  denomination  Pezza  Melone  given 
to  one  of  the  fields : — 

Nobilis  et  lante,  et  felix  vitibus  Aulon, 
Det  pretiosa  tibi  vellera,  vina  mihi. 

Mabt.  xiii.  122. 
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)#m*^^  I 

^  'm  fH^  fC^  <h«  ^iltiMi  /yr«bif,  «h'>a 
#«»  4r»itM><   M   lit^O  \«j  valgum  of  i 

WiMif  Wk«>  t)M  M;iT<»  VyfavXt*.  <K,  rh^  n,, 

%  tcfAfmy  f4 hWrntimt^  %xA  mi  th^  kill 
//^>»  Pff^z^an  <\U\%  f  Akai>.>,  tfa-^  birth  - 

m^fff^l  Mfmy  m  Hnnt^rj  in  th^  I^^thi 
**r»t^,  irh/^Mr  tr^/rk*  ^m  mtticftrf  ra^:ti^ 

7  w,  ^'  Ovfrgvf  ^*i¥A  Inhtkit^.f  fff/m 
m)Mt  tbA  rilU^AH  ryf  Cartmno  ^1711 

\uhti!it,f  ffti  A  hill,  »r<;  ft^'^n,  iM  th«  1. 
Mf/rdfiuini(\HA«i  Ihlmh.),  Hera  a  rr^ul 
^trniuth^  (4f  <m  tUf,  1,  t/^  Francavilla, 
^l/J  III,; 

M  TO.  Mitninptifamt  ^\U7ff  Inhah.j,  the 
|iOftt  fitati//n.  ft  f^rtmnnudn  a  fini;  view 
tfrwflr/lR  MfSfff  l*i4:t!oht.  Wif  leare  fra- 
fffif/finnoCdtiHh  iuhtih.)  mi  the  1„  and paiis 
ihrtmnU  Htmi  MHUtt  iiifiab,;,  fituated  in 
an  uiml**ruiti\uii^  tumuiry* 

II    III*    Mandiiria    /'87n3    Inhab, — 

ffifiNl    l^immU  di  Palazzo;   Locanda 

/M/fi  /*/tiiltt)f  fHUtiipyUiu  partly  it«  ancient 

^Uff  auil  0tiU  rmitmif;  its  nome.    It 


oarf  rvsiE.  wbiA  ihrnrndM  3l  marixie 
liutlla.  Anhiriamna  SCing  'i^  ^para.  ion. 
of  AjEMilaiia.  7^  'sme  inm.  0;»ece  us 

aamnc  'iu^  Tar3nsn«i  acaixxat  die  3fi  ■§ 
ptazM  aiul  Liusaiaaa.  ^^riaoftd  .n.  i  basie 
fc«urttf  lusar  raai  v.wa  a./:.  33ft-  ffiaV>iy 

ST  ^  ^ 

'*t  the  riftBi  of  bnral — aie  only  msesscft. 
it  ia  iaui,m'vhii!iitiKbfviTof  asparoxL 
kl3^  vaa  <U(priT»fi  «if  attrmenc  Fabina 
Mxximrjk  XfM  MxadsnTA  hj  inaiiiTr  jasc 
Y^ittw^t  he  viffrfep^  Tamtam  &c  2i>9. 
TT^nt  zn  exttaure  rtmaiat  of  ha  ao- 
ewnt  walb  baxit  of  iaz]pe  rectaiifiiiar 
hW/tkM  ia  n^jmlar  eoanea,  witfaoot  cc^ 
flMr&f,    Th<*7'  fi'^med  a  d«able  crccxt 
with  a  vaj  between  tfaem  and  a  dheii 
on  the  oatfide.    In  tone  piaces  xbex 
are    15   ft    hi^     XomenMis    tombs 
haT4&   been    fennd  in  Sffemat  places 
a(ymt ;  and  an  esienaiTe  neeropolis  was 
diiicr/Tered  in  1%29  ckxe  to  tiie  modem 
tf/wn  on  th«  It.  of  the  rood  to  Lecce. 
Tfa«  principal  eh.  ia  ancient,  with  a 
richlj  r/rnamented  Campanile  and  a 
rr^Mr-window  in  the  W.  fropL    In  the 
Campanile  there  are  stock  in  two  fine 
heiui§,    belonging    evidentlj   to    old 
monnmeots.      In  tiie  little  chapel  of 
the    Madonna  detta  Pietd,  there  is  a 
descent  to  a  lar^e  snbterranean  passage, 
which  from  within  the  circnit  of  tibe 
walls  is  said  to  ha^e  led  2  m.  outside 
the  town.    On  the  road  to  the  convent  of 
the  Capochins  is  the  small  chapel  of  S, 
Pietro  Mandurino,  from  which  diere  is  a 
descent  to  a  smaller  chapel  about  40  ft 
nnder  gronnd,  the  walls  of  which  are 
covered  with  paintings  much  injured 
bj  damp  and  neglect     They  are  of  a 
,sty\e  nol  earUev  than  the  16th  cent, 
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but  their  subjects,  saints  of  the  primi- 
tive Eastern  Church,  show  that  they 
must  originally  have  been  painted  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  only  restored 
in  the  16th  cent. 

[A  bridle-road  of  about  30  m.  leads 
from  Manduria,  through  the  village  of 
Avetrana  (1509  Inhab.)*  the  woods  of 
Modonato  and  Ameo,  along  the  coast 
to  Gallipoli  (Rte.  151).  A  road  of  6  m., 
passing  half-way  a  curious  ancient  cut 
m  the  rock,  10  ft.  broad,  8  ft.  deep, 
and  several  miles  long,  which  is  now 
almost  entirely  filled  up  with  earth, 
leads  from  Manduria  N.  to 

Oria  (7085  Inhab.),  an  episcopal 
city  occupying  the  site  of  HyriOy  on 
the  Via  ^ppia^  according  to  Herodotus 
the  metropolis  of  the  Messapians,  founded 
by  a  colony  of  Cretans  before  the 
Trojan  war.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill 
commanding  a  most  extensive  view  from 
the  Adriatic  to  the  Ionian  Sea ;  and  is 
surmounted  by  the  picturesque  towers 
of  a  medisBval  castle,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Bouifari,  who  having  joined  the 
Protestant  movement  in  the  16th  cent., 
had  to  leave  the  country,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  Borromeo,  and  to  the 
Imperial  families,  and  now  to  a  nun- 
nery! It  is  surrounded  by  olive- 
grounds,  and  the  soil  is  highly  culti- 
vated, abounding  in  vineyards  and  plan- 
tations of  fruit-trees  divided  by  high 
hedges  of  aloes.  Numerous  coins  bear- 
ing the  name  Orra  and  inscriptions  in 
the  Messapian  dialect  have  been  found 
near  the  town.  A  road  of  18  m.  leads 
from  Oria  to  Brindisi  in  Rte.  148, 
passing  through  Francavillay  Latiano 
(5953  Inhab.),  and  Mesagne  (8511  In- 
hab.).    A  road  of  4  m.  from  Oria  to 

Francavilla  (19,052  Inhab.),  a  regu- 
larly built  town,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
plain,  containing  some  large  churches 
and  good  houses.  From  here  a  new 
road  of  13  m.  joins  the  post  one  between 
Taranto  and  Manduria  at  S.  Giorgio, 
after  passing  through  the  large  town 
of  Grottaglie  (8747  Inhab.)] 

On  leaving  Manduria  for  Lecce,  we 
pass  on  the  rt.  the  necropolis,  which 


cultivation  has  caused  to  disappear, 
cross  the  line  of  the  ancient  walls,  and 
proceed  to 

I  i  m.  5.  Pangrazio,  the  post-station, 
beyond  which  is  the  village  of  Gi/o- 
gnano.    The  next  station  is 

10  m.  Campi  (4990  Inhab.),  from 
which  crossing  an  extensive  plain  well 
cultivated  and  covered  with  villages, 
and  gradually  ascending,  we  reach 

I I  m.  Lecce  (see  Rte.  148), 


ROUTE  151. 

LECCE  TO  GALLIPOLI  (bY  ROAD). 

Lecce  to  Kit 

Galatone >   .     .20 

GalUpoU 36 

or  22  miles. 

Public  mail  conveyance  in  3  hrs.  (3 
fr.)  Carriages  may  be  hired  at  12  fii, 
per  diem  for  Taranto  and  Gallipoli. 

After  leaving  Lecce,  the  road  passes 
by  the  Cappuccini,  and  through  Lequile 
(1902  Inhab.)  to 

16  m.  Nardb  (10,220  Inhab.),  the 
ancient  Neretum,  a  city  of  the  Sallentini, 
a  well-built  and  industrious  town,  sur- 
rounded by  a  richly-cultivated  country, 
abounding  in  olive-trees  and  in  planta- 
tions of  cotton  and  tobacco.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishopric  in  conjunction  with 
Gallipoli.  The  cathedral,  of  the  15th 
cent.,  and  formatV^  ^  «^,\j^^\k5EfSisj^Ns^ 


wt 
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ISm»>ui  ^>r  hit  ^fk^^jA.  h:»  vbVst  Gr««c 

<«t^«  f ft  tl^  ViVA>  %9^*%  tJK  aba.n£«!4 
U^tr^Mk  >'»•!>  ti^  ti*  i«a,  *>y  diKr 
^/v^ftfi^jrtA  ^.v;ry;gbeLa,  ^>^  mv- 

ttitrm  M  y>^/d^  w';th  tirr  ptaiArjaJ!, 

}0Mt  l/uJt  V/v;.^  id  tbU  nuifM  part  <>f 
IliJir,  T><«  Ch.  aD/l  M/>ria*terjr  of  S- 
iUaktgfhut!,  vbkh  belonged  f(/rm*ir\j  to 
tli«  Fraui/^UKaAt,  v^e  Ujilt  io  tivr  I4tfa 
eentx^  f/f  IUinK«do  (ynini  d«l  Haizo, 
prince  '^  Taraotov  on  bis  retorn  from 
Um;  WAy  IjmA,  Tb«  choreb  eootains 
macr^  tomU  of  tb«  I>;I  Kal^o  family, 
luA  1%  ctfinvltiUily  co^tsrtA  with  frescoc, 
1ft  Xhn  i^Ay  part  of  the  1  iHb  cent, 
Important  in  the  hinUtry  (4  painting 
in  Htmtharn  Italy*  Tbe  apue,  wbicb  is 
ptflyH'fMl,  him  Xiuiejfei  windows  and  but- 
trMwes  of  a  later  date  J 

Vl^m.  OaUUt/M  (r>:m  Inbab.>  tbe 
frirtbplace,  in  1444,  <if  Antonio  de  Fer- 
rarlU,  better  knr/wn  as  GaUUeuM,  phv- 
siejan  u>  Kerdinand  ll.of  Aragon,  tbe 
fri«rid  of  Pontano,  Hannazzaroi  and 
Krrrj//lao  J5arlmrO;  and  the  author  of 
tbe  work,  /J$  HUu  lapifjia, 

Hi  m,  Galupou  (0951  Inhab.-— Inn : 

J/nmM    U'/'Jlvif    infi;rior),    the    Urba 

(Jraia   Cnllipoiiii   of   Mela,    and   the 

Anx'fi  of  Pliny,  founded  by  the  Lacedte- 

tnonian  lAm('.\\)\mn,  with  the  assistance 

of  the  Tarentines.     It  in  l>cautiflilly  situ- 

ttt4f<l  on  an  inHulated  rock  in  the  sea, 

iumimtU'd  by  a  stone  bridge  of  12  arches 

with  t)w  niainlund.    It  is  the  chief  town 

of  ft  district.     It  has  a  good  port,  and  is 

thfl  principnl  d(«p6t  of  the  oil  of  the  pro- 

irln(!u,  which  is  collected  here  for  ex- 

jOrtotlon,  to  the  amount  of  7000  tons 

iitaallv.    The  oil-tanks  are  excavated 

™b  Jjaoftouo-rock,    Nearly  all  the 


.  <all  at  Gtl^j0M  ererr  Wedaesday  «a 
I  tbexr  way  rwad  the  cosst  from  NapUs 
'  io  AzMyjBOL,  ZLd  ererj  ScztdaT  ca  ^eir 
war  bttck  from  Atxtis  to  Xaples. 

5rear  Gallipoii  is  tbe  Tillage  cf 
PicdaUi,  pietnresqnelT  sxtoatied  on  a 
bilL  Tbe  date-palm  grows  hxxnrantlj 
in  the  gardeits  of  tbe  Tillas  in  fht  Deigb- 
boorfaood. 

A  fair  road  leads  from  Gallipcdi  to 
S.  Maria  di  Leoca  (Rte.  14S>  passing 
tbroogb  UgeiUo,  AUttamo,  and  GagHaao^ 
from  which  a  bridle-road  to  Cattrigmaao 
and  5.  M,  del  Capo  and  the  extreme 
S.E.  point  of  Italy. 


ROUTE  152. 

NAPLES  TO  HELFI  AND  VENOSA  (bY 
BAIL  AND  BOAD),  WITH  AN  EXCUR- 
SION TO  MONTE  VC7LTUBE. 

There  are  several  routes  from  Naples 
to  Melfi. 

I.  By  the  rly.  as  far  as  Foggia  and 
Candela,  and  from  there  across  country 
to  Melfi,  15  m.  (Rtes.  146  and  147). 
The  easiest  route  and  the  shortest  in 
point  of  time, 
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II.  By  rly.  as  far  as  Laura,  and  from  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  river, 
thence  to  Avellino  (Ex.  V.  from  Naples),  The  descent  from  Oliveto  to  the  Sele  is 
whence  in  a  light  carriage  to  5.  Angela  rapid.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  stone 
de*  Lombardi  (6G54  Inhab.).  The  road  bridge  nearly  under  the  village  of  Palo, 
passes  through  Volturara  and  Montema-  picturesquely  situated  on  a  precipitous 
rano  (2684  Inhab.),  crosses  Uie  Galore  by  rock  which  rises  abruptly  m)m  the  1. 
the  bridge  of  Lomito  or  Ponte  di  Galore  bank.  The  road  proceeds  thence  by  a 
as  far  as  which  there  is  a  daily  diligence,  tedious  ascent  along  the  flank  of  the 
and,  leaving  on  the  rt.  Nusco  (4473  In-  mountains  to 

hab.),  an  episcopal  city  containing  ancient 

remains,  passes  the  source  of  the  Ofanto       5  m.  Valva  (2045  Inhab.),  prettily 

and  ascends  to  5.  Angelo  d^  Lombardi,  situated  above  the  river.    On  the  crest 

the  chief  town  of  the  district    4  m.  after  of  the  hills  above  the  road  are  the  vil- 

crossing  the  Galore,  at  the  21st  m.  from  lages  of  Cogliano  and  Coglianello,    The 

Avellino,  a  path  on  the  1.  leads  direct  valley  of  the  Sele  is  left  nearlv  opposite 

to  the  Lake  of  Amsanctus,   5  m.  ofif  Ca/a6n7to,  and  the  road  ascends  through 

(Rte.   146),  which  can  be  visited  by  a  rich  country  diversified  by  forest  trees 

this  route,  proceeding  for  the  evening  and  vineyards,  to 
to   Grottaminarda.     From  S.   Angelo 

there   is  a  road    over    a  high,   cold,        7  m.  Zaviano  (2531  Inhab.,  indifferent 

and    bleak  tract  of  country,   to  Bi-  osteria),  picturesquely  placed  among  the 

saccia   (55-12  Inhab.),    10  m.,  and  its  hills  which  form  the  boundary  of  Trin- 

continuation    in    progress    thence    to  cipatoGiteriore  on  this  side.  Its  baronial 

Lacedonia    (6132    Innab.),  5    m.,  the  castle,  though  Mling  into  ruin,  is  still  a 

see  of  a  bishop,  sujpposed  to  occupy  striking  object 
the  site    of  AquiUmia,  a  city  of ,  the 

Hirpini,  whose    Oscan    coins,  several       Between  Laviano  and  Muro  we  enter 

of  which  have  been  found  in  the  neigh-  the  province  of  Basilicata,  Its  surface, 

bourhood,   bear  the  inscription,  Aku-  though  broken  by  frequent  ravines,  and 

dunnia.    A  descent  brings   us  to  the  occasionally  clothed  with  timber,  has 

Ofanto,  and  crossing  it  by  the  bridge  of  generally  a  bare  and  stony  aspect ;  and 

Sta,  Venere,  the  ancient  Pons  Atfidi,  the  difficulty  of  constructing  roads  over 

after  7  m.  we  reach  Melfi,  56  m.  from  its  lofty  mountains  has  hitherto  limited 

Avellino  and  84  from  Naples.  a  knowledge  of  its  interior  to  the  pe- 

III.  By  Salerno,  Eboli,  and  Valva.  ^^^^"an. 

w! J^'^cJ^r^rfK  d^lv^^'^^  8  ^-  M^ro  (7954  Inhab.,  indifferent 

X^^'lil'^L^^.'^^^^   f:^^  riTei^eToZ^^^ 

■cK^i*  *^  Tur  JL  ♦i,^-^  :«  «  .v^«4.  ^....:»^»  ravine  on  the  rt  of  the  roao,  amidst  wild 

Eboh  to  Muro  there  is  a  post-carnage        ,  dwarv  scpnprv  in  simmiscd  to  stand 

in  8  hrs.     1st  cl.  10  fr.,  2nd  cl.  8i  fr.  ^^A^uf'^f.f  "J^A^Ll^^^^  Tr.^% 

From  Muro  to  Melfi  by  vetturino  in  5  J^^«  ^here  aSTa^C^^^ 

hrs,    The  roads  are  good,  but  deficient  tw'^ S^^^^S  Ld  ^^^^ 

in  inns.  .    ,     v*  i.  «^«  j  ^i?  ri„  The  Castle  of  Muro,  hmXX,  on  a  height 

lab^i^^ired  tr"^^^^^^^      ^h^^  rfw^tfk^eSl'lS  T.  httoTo^ 

Ta^Lfa  roro?2r^ul^^  ^^^^'  "^LTLlL^le'r^rol 

chief  town   of  a  district,  about  3  m.  ^^^'f^}^^^?^^'^^^^^^ 

from    the    road    which    iow  becomes  in  it,  in  1254,  having  been  poisoned,  it  18 

hX    and  ^ntinu^so   al7  the  wav  ^^VV^^  by  Gonrad  his  brother,  who 

to  Melfi       ^^^"^"^^  ^°   *^^  "^®  ^*y  died  near  Lavello  a  few  months  later  of 

fever,  or,  according  to  others,  of  poison. 

U  m.   Oliveto   (3923  Inhab.),  in  a  In  1381  Gharles  III.  of  Durazzo,  having 

striking  position  above  the  rt.  bank  of  entered  Naples  and  taken  his  cousin, 

the  Sele.    A  fiqe  baronial  ci^stle  forms  Queen  Joanna  I.^  ^risfii^^'c^wxX  ^wx  ns^ 


Zif4 
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thU  tt04Ut,  when  od  die  12th  ICaj, 
MiH^  she  wM  nrfErjcated  bj  tvo  Hnn- 
g»rian  mMmti  nikder  a  father-h^,  a 
MijiM)iiB«nt  advised  bj  the  king  of 
If  angaiT  io  rerenge  lor  the  murder  of 
bin  bFc4her  Andrew. 

The  road  ascends  on  ItAring  Moro, 
paiwing  on  the  rt  the  thriving  town 
of  nella  (fOUh  Inhab.^,  and  ikrther 
on,  opon  the  hilU  N.  of  the  road, 
H,  Fele  ftOfMH  Inhab.).  At  the  point 
where  the  road  to  it  branches  off  there 
is  a  small  tavern  near  the  watershed 
between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Tjr- 
rbeniaii  seas.  The  road  now  descends 
into  a  barren  ravine,  watered  bj  a 
branch  of  tlie  fiunu  tT Atella  rising 
nnder  M*nite  Pierrut^  and  falling  into  tlie 
f>fant/>  \it:\ftw  Uiouero.  Three  branches 
of  tbis  stream  are  ctifwAj  and  a  slight 
ascent  leads  to 

18  m.  Atella  (24G!t  Inhab.;,  a  miser- 
al»]e  place,  half  dilapidated  by  the  earth- 
quake of  185  L  In  149G  it  sustained  a 
siege  nnder  the  Duke  de  Montpensier 
against  the  army  of  Ferdinand  II. 
After  many  displays  of  valour  on  both 
sides,  the  French  were  obliged  to  capi- 
tulate. During  the  ctmU^Xn  the  posses- 
sion of  the  stream  Ik'Iow  Atella,  on 
which  the  inhab,  uiul  the  French  gar- 
rison depended  for  their  supplies,  became 
an,  object  of  frequent  contention.  In 
15<)2,  (ionsalvo  de  Cordova  came  to 
Atella,  and  the  Duke  de  Nemours  to 
Melfi,  to  settle  the  differences  that  had 
arisen  out  of  the  partition  treaty  of 
Oranada.  The  attempts  were  unsuc- 
cessful, and  the  war  broke  out  with  an 
attack  of  the  French  upon  Atripalda. 

4  m.  8.E.  of  Atella,  on  an  isolated 
hill,  forming  a  conspicuous  object  from 
all  parts  o(  the  surrounding  country,  is 
the  Imnmial  mansion  called  Cantel  di 
jMgo  Ve.Bole,  a  favourite  hunting-seat  of 
Frederick  II.  It  is  well  worth  a  visit, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  few  mansions  of  the 
1.3th  cent,  which  have  been  kept  up. 
It  belongs  to  Prince  Dona  Pamfili. 
Below  the  castle  is  the  small  lake  of 
Peaole,  surrounded  by  extensive  forests ; 
the  river  Brttdano  flows  out  of  it. 
Monte  Vulture  now  becomes  a  pro- 
Inent  object  on  the  N.    The  road  is 


carried  along  its  E.  slopes  tfaroo^  the 
towns  of  Bionero,  Barile^  and  B^polla, 
to  Melfi. 

Z\  m.  Bionero  01,520  Inhab.%  a 
thriving  town,  which  snffered  severely 
from  tl^  earthquake  of  Ang.  14,  1851. 
Nearly  one-third  of  h  wu  thrown  down 
and  64  inhab.  buried  nnder  the  mins. 

2  m.  Barile  ^3S27  Inhab.),  a  colony 
of  Albanians,  vrho  retain  in  part  their 
dress  and  language.  The  lower  orders 
live  almost  entirely  in  caverns.  Barile 
stands  on  a  hig^  ofi^ioot  of  the  Vul- 
ture, and  commands  an  extensive  pro- 
spect over  the  plain  of  Pnglia  as  far 
as  Monte  Gargano,  beyond  which  the 
sea  is  visible.  It  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  in  1851,  which 
caused  the  death  of  120  of  its  inhab. 
From  Barile  the  road  proceeds  direct 
to  Venosa.  A  branch-road  turns  off 
cm  the  1.  to 

4  m,  Rapolla  (3511  Inhab.),  also 
ruined  by  the  earthquake;  70  inhah. 
perished,  and  its  ancient  Norman  ca- 
thedral, with  the  exception  of  the  front 
door,  was  utterly  destroyed. 

.3  m.  Melfi  (11  f^^  Inhab. — Inns, 
Alhergo  Basil,  Locanda  del  Sole),  the 
chief  town  of  a  district  and  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  jointly  with  Bapolla,  is  built 
on  a  spur  of  the  Vulture  on  the  N. 
side.  From  all  points  of  view  Melfi  is 
a  striking  object,  but  more  especially 
from  the  £.  side,  where  it  is  backed  by 
the  fine  outliue  of  Monte  Vulture.  The 
hill  on  which  the  citv  is  built  is  of  lava, 
exhibiting  an  imper&ct  colimmar  struc- 
ture, and  characterised  by  the  abun- 
dance of  the  blue  mineral  substance 
called  Hauyne.  The  streets  are  nar- 
row, but  contain  some  good  houses,  the 
principal  of  which  bear  an  inscription 
with  the  name  of  the  proprietor. 

The  Castle  overhangs  a  precipice  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  cit^,and,  ^though 
much  modernised,  is  still  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Norman  architecture.  It  is  the 
first  public  edifice  constructed  by  the 
Normans  after  their  settlement  in  Apu- 
lia. In  1043  the  Norman  chiefs  under 
William  Bras  de  Fer,  the  eldest  son  of 
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Tancred  de  Ilautcville,  "whom  they  had 
invested  with  the  title  of  Count  of 
Apulia,  convened  a  general  assembly 
at  Melfi  to  determine  on  the  form  of 
government  of  their  new  possessions. 
Melfi  was  then  declared  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  confederation;  and  periodical 
councils  were  appointed  for  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  and  the  discussion  of 
public  business.  In  1059  Nicholas  II. 
visited  the  city,  and  invested  Robert 
Guiscard  with  the  duchies  of  Puglia 
and  Calabria.  In  1089  Urban  II.  held 
here  a  general  council  of  113  bishops. 
Alexander  II.  and  Paschal  IT.  also  held 
councils  in  the  city  ;  and  Frederick  II. 
convened  within  its  walls  a  parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  promulgating  the 
laws  drawn  up  by  Pietro  delle  Vigne. 
His  son  Conrad  made  Melfi  his  capital, 
and  held  within  the  Castle  a  parliament 
of  Barons.  The  large  hall  in  which 
these  assemblies  were  held  has  been 
converted  into  a  theatre.  A  portion  of 
the  castle  is  still  kept  in  repair  for  the 
accommodation  of  Prince  Doria  Pamfili 
and  his  family,  to  whom  a  great  extent 
of  the  surrounding  country  belongs. 

The  cathedral,  which  was  remarkable 
for  its  richly-carved  ceiling,  and  its 
lofty  Norman  tower,  erected  in  1155,  by 
William  the  Bad,  has  been  restored  and 
modernised  after  being  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  which  desolated  the 
district  on  the  14th  Aug.  1851,  levelling 
to  the  ground  the  college,  the  military 
dep6t,  several  churches,  and  163  houses 
in  Melfi,  including  the  bishop's  palace, 
a  fine  building.  In  this  terrible  cata- 
strophe more  than  1 000  persons  perished ; 
the  motion  lasted  about  60  seconds,  as- 
suming first  a  perpendicular  and  after- 
wards an  oscillating  direction.  The 
vineyards  near  Melfi  produce  a  wine 
which  has  a  great  local  reputation ;  and 
the  cheese,  veal,  and  oil  of  the  country 
are  also  celebrated. 

IV.  There  is  a  fourth  way  of  reach- 
ing Melfi  from  Naples — by  rail  to  Eboli 
(Exc.  IV.  from  Naples  and  Rte.  155), 
thence  by  diligence  (pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  rly.)  through  Auletta  to 
Potenza  in  9  hrs.  (Rte.  153),  and  thence 
by  diligence  to  Melfi  through  Avigliano, 
falling  into  Rte.  152,  III.,  at  Atella. 


EXCURSION  TO  MONTE  VULTURE. 

This  excursion  can  be  made  on  horse- 
back. It  will  take  about  2^  hrs.  to 
reach  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

Leaving  Melfi  by  the  Gate   of  the 
Fountains,  the  road  skirts  the  N.  side  of 
the  mountain,  and,  winding  gradually 
round  it  to  the  S.,  leaves  the  Ofanto  ou 
the  rt.  The  scenery  which  it  commands 
during  the  ascent  is  extremely  beauti- 
ful.    In  the  tufa  rock  of  the  mountain 
are  several  caverns,  which  have  served 
at    various    times    as    the  haunts    of 
banditti.    On  the  S.  side  of  the  moun- 
tain  an  opening,   through  which   the 
small  rivulets  that  rise  in  the  interior 
find  an  outlet,  affords  a  passage  for  the 
path    leading    to    the    central    crater. 
After  traversing  the  forest  of  Monticchio 
we  ascend  in  a  N.  direction  until  we 
reach  the  ancient  crater,  marked  by  a 
nearly  unbroken  circle  of  hills.    These 
inner  regions  are  clothed  with  magnifi- 
cent forests  of  oaks,  and  abound  in  large 
patches  of  rich  grazing-land.    Beyond 
the  central  basin  is  the  conical  peak 
called  //   Pizzuto  di  Melfi,  4357  ft., 
forming  the  highest  point  of  the  moun- 
tain.   Within  the  widest  crater  are  two 
small  lakes.     On  the  borders  of  the 
smallest,  or  upper  one,  121  ft.  deep, 
are  the  Capuchin  convent  of  S.  Michele 
and  the  ruins  of  a  ch.  dedicated  to  S. 
Ilario  (refreshments  may  be  obtained 
here).    This  scene,  on  approaching  it 
from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  forest,  is 
one  of  singular  beauty.    The  forests  of 
Monte  Vulture  abound  in  wild  boar. 

Monte  Vulture  is  interesting  to  the 
classical  traveller  on  account  of  the 
influence  assigned  to  it  in  producing 
the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  at  Canns 
30  m.  oS  (it  is  said  that  the  wind  blew 
down  from  the  mountain  with  so  much 
violence,  and  raised  such  clouds  of  dust 
from  the  plain,  that  the  troops  were 
overpowered  by  it) ;  and  as  the  scene  of 
an  adventure  of  the  infant  Horace : — 

Me  fabuloBBB  Vulture  in  Appulo, 
Altricis  extra  limen  ApulisB, 
Ludo  fatigatumque  somno, 
Fronde  nova  puerum  paliunbes 
Tex8re:  mirum  quod  foret  omnibus, 
Quicunque  celsae  nidum  AcherontioB, 
Saltusquo  Bantinos,  et  arvum 
Pingue  tenciit  humilis  Ferentl : 
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T  ft*  »rt/,;Bifi(E  la.  ',?  Za  Iri-iiOi  i*  a 
!'.»  r,'..;i'.in|;  nitL  pi.'cwii  i.*.;L^  the 
<!«*  '.f  Bbwli  u  jmari^ii  by  t»i>  lUjoe 
Ifih*;  id'ihK  (mall  ;«Mil>al<  naadi 
•  v-liiRin,  wlwh,  leenrdiDg  to  tlt« 
k««il  tuf.'mititiivii.  hu  the  power  of 
l^nilin^  u  ft-i«iili  fi'ir  lite  thrj«e  who 
tiiinil  lu  IihimI  f^  rffuiid  ir.  The  in- 
I'li'.r,  injiinKl  by  neglect  and  rtttont- 
Ho.*,  nMitaini  the  7!™*.,  (,/  jtot,* 
liax,u,tit  Rnfl  of  liii  fimt  wife,  A'^- 
tiitibt,  tlif)  mother  (if  ])t>b«mond,  di- 
viittmI  Ihwi  (iuucBrd  nn  the  ground 
of  nnwaiifrtiliilij'.  The  foimer,  &  plain 
iimrlilfl  Mm>|>htiRiii  in  u  niche  in  the 
•nil.  naiiKltw  thu  lionoi  of  Guiscard 
uikI  i>r  liii  l.nltli<!iii,  William  Bra«-de- 
fiT,  l>ni(((i,  will)  WH*  murdered  there  on 
Pm  rt'iwlofSl.  Uwreuce  in  1051, and 
lliiiiiiilin-^,  wlui  miwccdi-d  him.  On 
the  niiiHwitK  Me.  n  niiiiiluF  aarcophagui 
KoiilHtiM  lh(>  iMHly  iirAlHTaida,  with  lbs 
"""'r'l'lioii  nH  tliBt  ubaerred  on 
mill  of  Itoht'tiiuud  at  Cauoia,  p.  373. 
a  liillHr  ill  the  1.  idile  there  ii  a 
IH'Mmt  w  fiwKu  of  NlchoUi  II.,  with 
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the  insctiptidn,    Papa  Nicholaus  hoc 
sacrum  templum  cotuecravit  ML  VIII. 

Near  here  the  Benedictines  com- 
menced in  the  13th  cent,  a  much  larger 
church,  which  remained  unfinished 
when  the  Abbey  was  given  to  the 
military  Knights  of  St.  John  by 
Boniface  VIII.  The  building  is  of 
large  square  blocks,  taken  from  a 
Koman  amphitheatre,  and  contains 
many  ancient  columns;  but  it  is  now 
turned  into  a  vineyard  and  overgrown 
with  vegetation. 

In  851  Venosa  was  taken  and  nearly 
ruined  by  the  Saracens,  who  held  it 
till  866,  when  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Emperor  Louis  II.  In  1133 
Roger  took  and  destroyed  it,  and 
according  to  a  contemporary  chro- 
nicler,— viros  quoque  et  muliereSj  par- 
vulosque  vario  mortis  genere  necavit, 
quosaam  vero  eorum  comburi  fecit.  The 
city  suffered  greatly  from  the  earth- 
quake of  1851 ;  many  houses  and  most 
of  the  public  buildings  were  thrown 
down,  or  seriously  injured. 

The  entrance  to  the  Jewish  Catacombs, 
discovered  in  1853,  is  f  m.  from  the  town 
on  the  road  that  descends  to  the  Fiumara. 
They  are  excavated  in  the  soft  limestone 
at  a  little  depth  under  the  Piaito  della 
Maddalena,  and  have  several  corridors, 
the  largest  of  which,  the  central  one,  is 
nearly  7  ft.  high,  and  as  many  wide; 
it  has  cells  of  various  sizes  on  the  sides ; 
and  as  far  as  it  has  been  cleared,  is 
nearly  400  ft.  long.  In  the  walls  of  these 
sepulchral  chambers,  as  well  as  in  those 
and  the  pavement  of  the  corridors,  are 
numerous  loculi  or  niches  of  different 
sizes.  The  niches  are  closed  with  large 
flat  bricks,  or  tiles,  joined  with  cement, 
upon  some  of  which  are  either  roughly 
painted  or  scratched  inscriptions  in 
Hebrew,  Latin,  or  Greek.  24  of  these 
inscriptions  are  in  Hebrew ;  they  have 
the  seven-branched  candlestick  and  a 
pigeon  with  an  olive-branch  to  show 
that  the  buried  were  Jews,  whilst  4 
Hebrew  inscriptions  in  the  Cathedral 
at  Venosa  having  a  cross  are  supposed 
to  indicate  that  the  dead  had  become 
Christians.  The  Latin  and  Greek  in- 
scriptions are  misspelt,  but  the  Hebrew 
ones  are  more  correct;  they  generally 
consist  of  a  prayer  for  the  repose  of  the 


dead.  The  arrangement  of  these  cata- 
combs proves  that  they  were  excavated 
for  a  necropolis.  At  Lavello  there  were 
also  found  some  Hebrew  inscriptions 
in  the  last  cent. ;  and  other  Hebrew 
cemeteries  were  discovered  in  1854  at 
Oria  (Rte.  1 50).  The  existence  of  Jews 
in  Apulia  and  Calabria  in  the  4th  cent, 
is  mentioned  in  contemporary  records, 
and  especially  in  a  decree  of  the 
Emperor  Honorius  of  the  year  398: 
Vacillare  per  Apuliam  et  Calabriam 
plurimos  ordines  civitatum  comperimus, 
quia  Jvdaicas  superstitionis  sunt. — Cod. 
Theod.  xii.  1,  158.  But  the  use  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  which  was  scarcely 
spoken  in  "Western  Europe  before  the 
10th  cent.,  would  seem  to 'prove  these 
tombs,  or  at  any  rate  the  inscriptions  on 
them,  to  be  of  later  date. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Venosa  are 
several  places  interesting  to  the  tra- 
veller from  being  mentioned  by  Horace. 
In  the  ode  on  the  Mons  Vultur,  already 
quoted,  the  poet  alludes  to  Acherontia, 
Bantia,  and  Ferentum.  The  first  is 
Acerenza  (3838  Inhab.),  built  like  a 
nest,  as  described  by  Horace,  celsce  nidum 
AcheronticBf  on  a  steep  hill,  18  m.  S.E. 
of  Venosa.  Between  these  towns  is 
Forenza  (7342  Inhab.),  near  the  site  of 
Ferentum,  which,  from  Horace's  desig- 
nation, arvum  pingue  humilis  Ferenti, 
is  supposed  to  have  stood  in  the  plain 
2  m.  nearer  Venosa.  The  name  of  Ban- 
tia  is  preserved  in  the  Abadia  de* 
Banzij  near  Genzano  (7269  Inhab.), 
S.  of  the  Bosco  delV  Abadia,  the 
Saltus  Bantini  of  the  poet.  Bantia 
was  a  Municipium  under  the  Em- 
pire, as  we  learn  from  the  Tabula  Ban- 
tina,  a  bronze  tablet  discovered  in  1790 
near  Oppido,  and  containing  a  Plebis- 
citum,  written  both  in  Latin  and  Os- 
can. — Palazzo  San  Gervasio  (6896  In- 
hab.), 7  m.  E.  of  Venosa  on  the  rt  of  the 
road  to  Spinazzola,  is  the  site  which 
Chaupy  assigns  to  the  Fountain  of  Ban- 
dusia,  on  the  strength  of  ecclesiastical 
records  which  prove  that  a  copious  spring 
near  Palazzo,  now  called  Fontana 
Grande^yrvA  known  in  the  12th  cent  as 
the  Fans  Bandusinus,  and  that  there  was 
a  ch.  dedicated  to  S.  Gervasius  and  S. 
Protasius,  in  Bandusino  fonte  apud  Ve^ 
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1  hiA  r'/tfU;  M  far  m  KU/1j  ^49  m., 
/}  truMiN  'lail/  in  H^  Ut  4^  hrn,)  1%  tUntH 
hy  rly,  ^Kx'-..  IV,  from  «Vapl^  and  lite. 
ir#r;;,  Vrtmi  K^kW'i  tb*'  rlr.  in  in  prtf 
fi^rt'im  Sh  VoU'h7.tk,  but  in  only  rjttnp]tii&\ 
UH  m,  ttirotif(h  Uont^yiiyiwf  Ut  Ji/Ur^in/,^ 
^U  trnifift  'Inily  from  NftpUiiy  in  h  htn.) 
ntf  iUni  tUt'  trtivflU'r  Uiu\  U'Ht  rnak<;  um 
of  th<)  flili|{«'n''4;  Ktill  running  from 
yAHiVi  to  AnW'tiA  ru/l  m.)  in  5  hrw.  TC 
fr,;,  Hn«l  lUnuw  t/»  I'oN'nza  r5'5  rn.;  in  H 
tol»«/frj  MCU*.  LOr/;,  From  I'otfrnKato 
BpHira  (.'){)  ni.;,  vcttiirino  in  12  lira., 
■h«ii4'4'  to  (irnmn  (14  m.;  on  the 
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'I  -y:;. '/,.  .^:r.Aj ,  thft  chi^ff  Mvn  of  tie 
p.'0'v^£^>i  of  huilica£a  and  the  see 
of  a  \A.\hf/p.  *:vfaajtd  oa  the  crest  oC 
i  h:il  AQrr^^r.'iM  hj  th^  great  chain 
i  of  tJrtf:  A(^rr.riir.^.  lb«  Ba^emte,  which 
r  \a^  itA  v^Tfji  in  the  moontams  near 
i'i/fwM,  4  m.  fiiAtant,  £ova  beneath 
tfi^  city,  F^iv^nza,  in  the  middle  ages, 
waA  a  pia':^  r/f  coiuiderabie  importa&ee ; 
it  wax  dfAtn^ived  bv  Frederick  11^  and 
}/Y  Charle%  of  Anjoa  in  rerenge  far  its 
ajJ'rgiance  to  Cosradio.  The  aDcient 
J'fAentia  wa^  in  a  plain  below  the 
mtAHTti  town,  at  a  place  called  Mmrata. 
PoicnzA  Aufiercri  very  severely  from 
thtr  earthqpake  of  Dec.  16,  1857. 

From  Potenza  there  is  a  hilly  road 
(37  m,j  to  Melfi  {dU'yjerux  in  9  hrs.; 
throogh  AvipLiano  (15,982  Inhab.;, 
1 1  m.,  and  Atella,  where  it  fiJls  into 
Kte.  152. 

Another  road  of  2r)  m.  leads  through 
PUtranalla  (5852  Inhab.)  (from  which 
a  rryail  of  10  m.  on  rt.  to  Oppido)  to 
Acerenza  (3836  Inhab.,  fair /rm),  placed 
on  a  loft^  hill,  an  archiepisco]^  see 
jointly  witli  Matera.    It  occupies  the 
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ftite  and  retiuns  the  name  of  AcheronHa^ 
alluded  to  bv  Horace  in  a  passage 
already  quoted  (Rte.  152).  It  was  oc- 
cupied by  Totila,  and  made  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Goths  in  the  wars  against 
the  Greeks.  The  crypt  of  the  cathe- 
dral contains  some  antique  columns. 
From  Acerenza  a  via  naturale  of  18  m. 
leads  to  Spinazzolat  and  a  fair  road  of 
15  m.,  through  Forenza  (7342  Inhab.), 
to  Venosa.  The  post  distances  from 
Potenza  are  5J  to  Matera  and  3  to 
Melfi. 

For  the  road  E.  from  Potenza  to 
Castellaneta  Stat,  on  the  rly.  to  Ta- 
rauto,  see  Kte.  154. 

[Before  reaching  Potenza  from  Vietri 
a  bridle-path  branches  off  on  the  right, 
through  Tito,  Pietrqfesa,  Brienza^  to 
Marsico  Nuovo^  a  district  which  suffered 

freatly  from  the  great  earthquake  of 
)ec.  1857,  and  also  the  headquarters, 
formerly,  of  brijrandage.  From  Mar- 
sico  Nuovo  a  via  naturale  will  bring 
the  traveller  to  Viggiano  (the  inhabi- 
tants are  well  known  as  itinerant 
musicians),  Tramutolat  Saponara,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Agri,  which  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  and  Monte- 
miuroy  which  appear  to  have  been  the- 
centre  of  that  frightftil  calamity ;  Sa- 
ponara  and  Montemurro  in  particular 
were  totally  destroyed.  From  Tramu- 
tola  a  bridle-path  over  the  Piano  di 
Muornoy  where  there  is  a  small  lake, 
leads  into  the  valley  of  the  Galore,  and 
to  Montemno;  north  of  which  is  Padula, 
which  was  nearly  levelled  to  the  ground 
by  the  same  earthquake.    See  p.  403.] 

On  leaving  Potenza  for  Altamura, 
the  road  passes  through 

Pietragalla  and  Oppido  to  Monte- 
peloso ;  and  a  mule-path  from  Vaalio, 
on  the  high  road  to  Taranto,  to  lolve, 
whence,  crossing  the  Monte  Pazano,  it 
follows  the  course  of  the  Brazdano  till 
it  turns  eastward  to 

25  m.  MontepeLoso  (6327  Inhab.), 
upon  a  hill  and  surrounded  with  walls. 
It  offered  a  strong  resistance  to  Roeer  in 
1 133,  by  whom  it  was  burnt  and  most 
of  the  inhabitants  massacred.  The  path 
crosses  the  Gassoni  and  proceeds  to 

8  m.  Gravina  (14,443  Inhab.),  an  epis- 
copal city  occupyin|5  the  site  of  ancient 
Plera,  one  of  the  stations  on  the  Tarentine 


branch  of  the  Via  Apoia,  It  is  situated 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  a  hill  in  the  great 
valley  which  here  extends  fVom  the 
Apennines  to  the  chain  of  lower  hills 
called  the  Murgie.  The  country  around 
the  city  is  reputed  for  its  pastura^  and 
for  its  breed  of  horses.  The  city  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  towers,  and  is 
a  dirty  place,  although  there  are  many 
fountains.  The  lower  classes  live  in 
caverns  excavated  in  the  tufa  rock. 
Its  ancient  castle  was  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Orsini  family,  dukes  of 
Gravina,  the  elder  branch  of  which, 
now  resident  at  Rome,  take  their  title 
from  it.  The  fair  of  Gravina,  which 
takes  place  on  the  20th  of  April,  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  kingdom. 
The  basin  of  tufa  rock  in  which 
Gravina  is  situated  is  highly  charged 
with  nitre,  which  is  collected  and  purified 
in  the  town.  Between  Gravina  and 
Altamura  are  some  remains  of  the 
Via  Appia.  A  via  naturale  of  12  m. 
leads  from  Gravina  to  Matera. 

6  m.  Altamura  (17,108  Inhab.),  the 
chief  town  of  a  district,  is  situated  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  great  pastoral  plains 
locally  known  under  the  names  of  Mat* 
tine  and  Lame,  It  was  rebuilt  by  Fre* 
derick  II.,  who  erected  its  fine  cathe* 
dral  in  1232,  and  the  walls  by  which  it 
was  formerly  surrounded,  ana  on  which 
Pipino,  Conte  di  Minervino,  was  hung 
in  the  14th  century.  Giovanni  Antonio 
Orsini,  last  Prince  of  Taranto,  son  of 
Raimondello   Orsini   by  Marie  d'En* 

fhien,  who  became  the  third  wife  of 
ling  Ladislaus,  died  in  the  Castle  of 
Altamura,  Nov.  15,  1463,  with  suspi- 
cion of  having  been  strangled  by  his 
own  servants,  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
nephew  and  heir  Ferdinand  I.  of  Ara^- 
eon.  Altamura  was  the  birthplace  of 
Mercadantej  the  eminent  musical  com- 
poser. In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city  are  some  Roman  ruins,  which  pro-  • 
bably  mark  the  site  of  5tt6  Lupatia,  one 
of  the  stations  of  the  Appian  Way.  A 
very  fair  cross  road  of  about  16  m., 
passing  through  Santeramo,  leads  from 
Altamura  to  Gioia,  on  the  rly.  between 
Bari  and  Taranto. 

The  direct  road  to  Bari  now  skirts 
the  base  of  the  low  hilly  range  of  the 
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Inm  on  the  road, — It  is  almost  impos- 
sible, in  the  lines  of  road  -which  are 
seldom  visited  by  travellers,  to  describe 
the  inns  with  any  certainty  that  they 
"will  be  found,  from  year  to  year,  con- 
ducted by  the  same  proprietors  or  even 
under  the  same  names:  those  in  the 
principal  towns  are  all  which  we  can 
venture  to  give. 

No  post-road  in  Italy  is  so  little  fre- 
quented or  abounds  in  more  magnificent 
scenery  as  the  high  road  into  Calabria, 
yet  few  travellers  go  farther  S.  than 
PsBstum.  The  absence  of  good  inns 
has  hitherto  been  a  sufficient  cause, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  slowness  of  vet- 
turiuo  travelling,  and  the  facilities  of 
proceeding  along  the  coast  by  steamer. 
The  high  post-road  is  guarded,  and 
the  traveller  who  can  submit  to  the 
customs  of  the  country,  and  has  learned 
to  put  up  with  Italian  inns  such  as 
they  are  found  elsewhere  out  of  the 
beaten  track,  will  find  that  a  journey 
into  Calabria  compensates  for  any  in- 
conveniences he  may  incur.  The  three 
provinces  are  rich  in  natural  beauty. 
The  mountains  are  clothed  with  forests, 
while  the  fertile  valleys,  the  broken 
coasts,  and  the  sites  rich  in  classical 
associations,  afford  a  combination  of 
beautiful  and  interesting  scenes  not  sur- 
passed in  any  part  of  Europe. 

The  rly.  from  Naples  to  Eboli  is  to 
be  carried  to  meet  the  Taranto  and 
Reggio  line  at  Torremare  Stat,  but  at 
present  it  is  only  completed  on  the 
Naples  side  as  far  as  Balvano  (see  Rte. 
153),  and  on  the  Torremare  side  as  fiir 
as  Calciano  (see  Rte.  1 56). 

The  malle-poste  (vettura  corrierd) 
leaves  Eboli  for  Lagonegro  daily  (see 
Correspondenze  delle  Ferrovie  Meridionale 
in  the  Indicatore  Ufficiale),  correspond- 
ing with  the  different  towns  of  Calabria, 
and  takes  3^  days  to  reach  Reggio; 
fare  about  70  fr.  There  is  also  a 
dilif/ence  3  times  a  week,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  get  a  place  in  either.  Vet- 
turini  take  10  days  to  perform  the 
journey  from  Salerno  to  Reggio,  and 
charge  from  80  to  100  francs  for  a  place 
in  the  interior  of  the  carriage.  They 
usually  follow  a  road  in  some  parts 
different  from  that  travelled  by  the 
courier;  we  have  therefore,  in  the  follow- 
er. Italy,] 


ing  route,  in  which  the  posts  are  given 
according  to  the  latest  government  regu- 
lations, endeavoured  to  describe  the 
country  so  as  to  include  all  possible 
changes. 

The  railway  as  far  as  Salerno  has  al- 
ready been  described  (Excursion  IV. 
from  Naples,  see  p.  291),  as  &r  as 
Eboli  there  are  3  trains  daily  from 
Naples  in  3^  to  4^  hrs. 

On  leaving  Salerno  the  line,  after 
skirting  the  shore  for  3  m.,  proceeds 
along  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
on  which  the  picturesque  viUages  of 
Puglianoy  Montecorvino^  and  others  are 
scattered,  and  reaches, 

9  kil.  Pontecagnano  Stat,  and 

8  kil.  Bellizzi  Stat. 

Crossing  several  streams,  we  pass 
near  Vicenzat  a  group  of  houses  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  Picentia,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  Picentini,  before 
reaching 

3  kil.  Battipaglia  Stat,  a  village  on 
the  Tusciano,  12  m.  from  Salerno,  where 
the  road  to  Psestum  branches  off  on 
the  rt.  (see  p.  294).  On  the  hills  N.  of 
Battipaglia  is  Olevano  (2710  luhab.), 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  villages  on 
this  side  of  the  Apennines. 

6  kil.  Eboli  Stat.  (8947  Inhab.— Inns: 
Albergo  del  Vuzzo,  nearly  10  min.  out- 
side the  town,  and  is  the  diligence 
office,  attentive  landlord ;  Alb,  del  Sor- 
rentino),  situated  at  a  considerable  ele- 
vation above  the  level  of  the  plains. 
The  climate  is  uniformly  mild,  but 
during  the  summer  the  town  becomes 
unhealthy,  in  consequence  of  the  mal- 
aria which  ascends  from  the  subjacent 
plain  of  the  Sele.  The  town  commands 
a  fine  view  over  the  sea,  the  magnifi- 
cent forest  of  Persano,  the  towns  on  the 
slopes  of  Monte  Alburno,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Silarus.  There  is  a  curious 
painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  by  a  cer- 
tain Roberto  di  Oderisio,  in  the  ch.  of 
S.  Francesco  di  Assisi  here.  [Diligence 
3  times  a  week  from  Eboli  to  Melfi  (in 
Rte.  152),  by  (5  hrs.)  Auletta  and  Po- 
tenza,  corresponding  with  that  from 
Melfi  and  Barletta  by  Canosa.] 


The  Sele  is  crossed  3^  m.  from  Eboli. 
The  road  leaves  on  the  rt.  Postiglione 
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(2991  InUb.),  mtaated  od  tbe  N.  nde  I 
i43£mU  ABmnottndeommModidanng 
tbe  Momt  s  fine  iiew  orer  tbe  plalos 
of  Pxftiim  and  tbe  lea.  j 

10  m.  JJucheMta,  s  post  ftatioo.  ■ 
Lo  Se^zo,  a  tbort  distance  beyond  it, 
OD  tbe  Mtmmit  of  tbe  moantain,  is  one  of 
tbe  refttiDg-plaees  of  tbe  Tettnrini  on 
the  Mteaoiixft  yfornej  from  Naples,  i 
It  bas  a  tolerable  inn.  Tbe  Tillages 
of  CattdlMceiOf  Galdo,  and  Sicignano 
tjFt  §een  amoog  tbe  beigbts  of  Al- 
bfuno.  Tbis  moauisaJL,  tbe  Albumujs 
of  Virgil,  wbicb  forms  tbe  most  striking 
otject  io  tbe  landscape  from  Paestnm, 
separates  tbe  open  plain  between  Lo 
Hoorzo  and  Anletta  from  tbe  sea :  it  is 
often  called  tbe  Monte  di  PoHiglione  or 
di  Sicignamt,  from  tbe  nearest  villages. 
Tbe  scenery  of  its  dark  forests  and  deep 
ravines  is  ma^ificent.  Its  lower  slopes 
are  dotbed  with  extensive  woods  of  oak 
and  beecb,  interspersed  witb  ilex. 

Kst  locos  SiUul  circa,  iUdbtMqae  virentem 
Plorimos  AUmrnom  v«>iiuiui,  coi  Domen  a«ilo 
KoDUuram  est,  ae»trou  Greii  venAre  vocaotes ; 
AMier,  soertNi  ionaiu ;  quo  tout  exterrita  tilvis 
lAttwgfxmt  anneiita,  fnrit  mngiUbiu  ai-tber 
Ctmctissos*  aUrasque,  et  sksci  ripa  TanagrL 

ViBO.  Oeforg.  lu.  146. 

Tbe  road  descends  into  the  valley 
of  the  Tanagro,  called  also  Negro,  the 
ancient  Tanager,  which  rushes  along 
its  rocky  bed,  forming  small  cataracts 
in  its  course.  The  river  is  crossed  be- 
fore reaching 

11  m.  Auletta  (2997  Inhab. — Inn: 
Jajl  Posta^  poor),  situated  on  an  eleva- 
tion above  the  Negro,  amidst  a  grove 
of  olive-trees  and  vineyards.  It  was 
formerly  strongly  fortified,  and  with- 
stood a  siege  by  Charles  V.  from  the 
4th  to  the  24th  of  July,  1535.  [Here 
the  road  to  Potenza  branches  off  on  the 
1.  (Rte.  153),  on  which,  pending  the 
completion  of  the  rly.  to  Potenza,  there 
is  a  public  convevance  in  8  hrs.  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  vettura  corriera 
ami  the  diligence  from  Naples.!  Here 
the  traveller  may  witness  the  first  dis- 
tressing effects  of  the  earthquake  of 
1857ytho  ch.  and  most  of  the  houses  in 
the  place  having  been  ruined. 

A  short  distance  beyond  Auletta  is 
^JPerioiaf  also  half  ruined  by  the  late 
kiurtbqaake.     Below  tbb  place   is  a 


large  cavern  d<:dic«ted  to  San  Mi- 
cbele,  from  which  die  Negro  nshes 
into  tbe  ravine,  after  a  sobCerranean 
coarse  <^  2  m.  from  La  FoOa.  Be- 
yond Pertosa  we  cross  a  fine  bridge 
of  7  arches,  called  Pomie  di  Campes- 
trino,  spanning  a  ravine  oi  immense 
depth,  through  wbicb  flows  one  of  tbe 
branches  of  tbe  Negro ;  it  then  ascends 
tbe  moantain  by  well-constmcted  zig- 
zags. A  few  miles  beyond  tbe  summit, 
from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
subjacent  valley  to  the  S.,  the  road  de- 
scends into  the  Vallo  di  Diamo,  leaving 
on  the  rt,  beantiinlly  situated  at  tbe 
entrance  of  the  valley, 

6  m.  Za  Polla  (5706  Inbab.),  which 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  earth- 
quake of  Dec.  1857.  At  the  base  of 
the  hill  on  which  the  town  is  bailt, 
the  Calore,  which  here  assumes  the 
character  of  a  considerable  stream,  sud- 
denly disappears,  and  pursues  its  sub- 
terranean course  as  far  as  Pertosa.  This 
£Eict  is  recorded  by  Pliny,  who  describes 
the  stream  as  being  in  campo  Atinati, 
from  a  small  town  in  the  valley. 

The  Vol  di  IHano  is  locally  cele- 
brated for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  It 
is  20  m.  long  and  4  broad.  The  Negro, 
here  called  the  Colore,  flows  through 
it,  and  tends,  with  the  number  of  arti- 
ficial pools  formed  by  the  natives  for 
the  purpose  of  steeping  their  flax,  to 
produce  the  malaria  with  which  many 
parts  of  the  valley  are  afilicted.  On 
the  hills  on  either  side  are  numerous 
villages.  The  road  continues  to  as- 
cend the  valley,  leaving  upon  an  emi- 
nence on  the  1.  Atena  (2841  Inhab.),  the 
ancient  Atiruiy  a  city  of  Lucania :  there 
are  still  extensive  remains  of  its  walls 
and  towers,  and  of  an  amphitheatre.  The 
earthquake  of  1857  has  nearly  levelled 
this  town  to  the  ground,  as  well  as  the 
villages  La  Polla,  S.  Pietro,  and  S. 
Arsenio,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
vallev. 

10  m.  Sala  (7732  Inhab.— In- 
different Inn),  supposed  to  stand  near 
the  site  of  Marciliana ,  a  station  ou 
the  Via  Popilia  in  Lucania.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  one  of  the  moun- 
tains on  tiie  1.  side  of  the  valley,  but 
subject  to  malaria.  Nearly  opposite, 
occupying  tbe  isolated  bill  above  the 
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W.  bank  of  the  river,  -which  is  crossed 
by  a  Roman  bridge,  called  Ponte  di 
SiUa,  is  Diano  or  Tepgiano  (7018 
Inhab.),  the  Tegianum  of  the  Lucani, 
which  prives  its  name  to  the  valley. 
In  1497  Diauo  withstood  a  siege 
under  Antonio  Sanseverino,  Prince 
of  Salerno,  against  Frederick  of 
Aragon,  who  could  only  take  it 
by  granting  favourable  terms.  3  m. 
farther  the  road  leaves  on  the  1.  Pa- 
dula  (8662  Inhab.),  the  ancient  Consi- 
linum,  the  site  of  which  is  supposed  to 
be  marked  by  some  ruins  on  the  hill 
above  the  town.  Below  it  are  the 
ruins  of  the  once  famous  Carthusian 
monastery  La  Certosa  di  S.  Lorenzot 
ruined  by  the  French  during  their  oc- 
cupation of  Calabria,  but  almost  now 
uninhabitable  from  the  effects  of  the 
earthquake  of  1857.  It  is  a  fine  and 
extensive  building,  but  so  despoiled  of 
its  ornaments  that  little  remains  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller. 
[From  Padula  a  path  of  12  m.,  skirting 
the  Munte  8,  Elia,  proceeds  through 
the  valley  of  the  Agri  to  Montemurro 
(3844  Inhab.),  and  Saponara  (2620 
Inhab.),  situated  on  a  hill,  below 
which,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river, 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and 
some  fragments  of  reticulated  ma- 
sonry mark  the  site  of  Grumentum, 
one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Lucania.  j 
Montesano  (5617  Inhab.)  and  the  adja- 
cent Capuchin  convent  are  passed  half- 
way between  Padula  and  the  post- 
station  of  Casalnuovo,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  valley,  which  contracts  con- 
siderably hereabouts. 

It  was  along  the  district  through 
which  we  have  passed,  between  La  Du- 
cbessa  and  the  small  village  of  Casal- 
nnovo  (1800  Inhab.),  and  especially 
along  the  range  of  hills  bordering  the 
Val  di  Diano  on  the  E.,  and  separating 
it  from  the  plains  of  the  Basilicata,  that 
the  effects  of  the  severe  earthquake  of 
Dec.  16,  1857,  were  most  severely  felt; 
the  limits  as  regards  its  greatest  violence, 
for  it  was  felt  as  far  as  Terracina  to  the 
N.W.,  and  extended  in  a  meridional  di- 
rection from  Melfi  on  the  N.  to  Lago- 
negro  on  the  S.,  the  principal  places  that 
suffered  being  Potenza,  La  Polla,  Diano, 
Sala,  and  Padula  in  the  Val  di  Diano, 


and  Tito,  Marsico  Nuoyo,  Saponara,  and 
Montemurro  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
same  ridge,  the  two  latter  places,  with 
Padula  and  Polla,  being  all  but  com- 
pletely ruined.  The  chain  of  hills  that 
extends  from  N.  to  S.  between  A  vigliauo 
and  Lagonegro,  is  composed  of  compact 
limestone,  probably  of  the  Neocomian 
or  cretaceous  period,  covered  on  its 
declivities  by  beds  of  tertiary  marine 
marl,  sands,  and  conglomerates,  the 
latter  forming  many  of  the  picturesque 
insulated  peaks,  on  which  are  perched 
the  towns  high  above  the  valley,  to 
protect  them  from  the  effects  of  war 
and  malaria.  In  some  instances,  whole 
villages,  like  Pertosa,  Padula,  Monte- 
murro, and  Saponara,  placed  on  these 
beds  of  conglomerate,  have  been  over- 
turned like  a  pack  of  cards  on  a  table, 
and  the  ruins  deposited  in  the  ravines 
beneath.  The  number  of  persons  killed 
during  this  awful  catastrophe  is  said 
to  have  been  10,000,  but  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  much  larger,  and  the  amount 
of  distress  caused  was  very  consider- 
able. 

Passing  the  eminence  on  which 
Casalnuovo  is  situated,  the  road  crosses 
several  small  streams,  the  tributaries 
of  the  Negro,  and  their  ascends  for 
6  m.  in  a  serpentine  course  between 
the  mountains,  and  crosses  the  Trecchina 
before  it  reaches  (64  m.  from  Eboli) 

*i6  m.  Lagonegro  (4412  Inhab. — /nn, 
indifferent,  the  resting-place  of  the  vet- 
turini),  the  chief  town  of  a  district 
situated  in  a  wild  position  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  narrow  elen,  overhung 
by  the  lofty  heights  of  Monte  Cocuzzo, 
Monte  del  Papa,  and  Monte  Cervoro. 
One  of  the  first  battles  between  the 
Neapolitans  and  the  French  army  of 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  after  the  invasion 
of  Naples  in  1806,  was  fought  at  Laco- 
negro,  when  Gen.  Regnier  defeated  a 
detachment  of  Neapolitans  commanded 
by  Col.  Sciarfa.  Lagonegro  and  other 
towns  on  this  route  occupied  by  the 
French  were  the  scenes  of  the  most 
cruel  executions.  CoUetta  the  historian 
affirms  •  that  he  himself  saw  a  person 
impaled  by  order  of  a  French  colonel 
who  had  been  in  the  Levant.  From 
Lagonegro  the  road  crosses  two  branches 
of  uie  Rio  delle  Noce  by  bridges  thrown 
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acixMS  the  deep  and  narrow  raTines  in 
which  they  flow,  and  proceeds  thence 
through  a  bleak  and  gloomy  defile, 
leaving  on  the  rt.  liivello  (40.39  Inhab.) 
and  its  dependent  hamlets,  occupying 
the  crests  of  hills  overlooking  the 
yalleys  of  the  Trecchina.  Here  a  road 
from  Sapri,  upon  the  coast,  crosses. 
On  the  1.  is  the  gloomy  valley  of  Monte 
Serino,  where  the  river  Sinno,  the  Siiis 
of  the  Greeks,  takes  its  rise,  and  flows 
thence  into  the  gulf  of  Taranto. 

The  road  passes  on  the  1.  the  small 
pool  called  Logo  di  Serino,  the  ancient 
Lacu8  Niger,  halfway  between  Lago- 
negro  and 

12  m.  Lauria  (10,696  Inhab.)*  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  and  lofty  mountain,  and 
op|>o8ite  to  the  imposing  mass  of  Monte 
Sirino.  It  is  separated  into  two  por- 
tions, the  upper  and  lower  towns,  with 
a  cascade  dashing  from  the  rock  on 
which  the  upper  town  is  built  It  is 
surrounded  by  vineyards.  There  is  no 
inn,  but  there  is  a  tolerable  osteria 
about  2  m.  farther  on  the  high  road. 

II  m.  Castelluccio  (5904  Inhab.),  di- 
vided into  the  upper  and  lower  towns. 
The  lower  town,  in  the  plain,  is  the 
largest,  and  contains  the  post-house. 
The  upper  town,  on  a  rocky  eminence, 
is  very  cold.  Castelluccio  is  built  above 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Lao,  the 
ImUs  of  the  Greeks,  between  the  S. 
flanks  of  Monte  Sabino  and  the  range 
of  mountains  called  the  Costiera  d^Agro- 
monte.  The  woods  around  abound 
with  ffame.  On  the  slope  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  upper  town  is  built, 
Sciarfk  defeated  the  republican  army 
in  1799.  S.  of  Castelluccio  is  Lainoj 
picturesquely  placed  on  the  hills  bound- 
ing the  Lao,  by  which  it  is  divided  into 
two  portions;  the  one  called  Laino 
Borgo,  the  other  Laino  Caslello. 

7  m.  Jiotonda,  a  town  of  4764  Inhab., 
prettily  built  round  a  conical  hill  in 
the  centre  of  that  rich  tract  of  the  fron- 
tier of  Basilicata  which  lies  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  Lao. 

The  province  of  Calabria  Citeriore 
is  entered  1  m.  beyond  Rotonda.  A 
tedious  ascent  leads  to  the  long  and 
narrow  strip  of  table-land  stretching 
from  N.  to  S.  called  Campo  Teneae^ 
one  of  the  bleakest   mountain  plains  I 


in  the  kingdom.  In  winter  it  is 
covered  with  snow,  and  at  all  times 
it  wears  a  desolate  and  chilly  aspect. 
In  1806  Campo  Tenese  wasoccupied  by 
the  entrenched  camp  of  General  Damas, 
commanding  the  Neapolitan  army  and 
volunteers,  amounting  to  14,000  men. 
General  Regnier  advanced  with  the 
French  army,  drove  the  royal  forces 
from  Campestrino  and  Lagonegro  in 
his  passage,  and  ascending  me  heights 
above  Campo  Tenese,  descended  without 
opposition  into  the  plain.  The  Neapo- 
litans fled  at  the  first  fire,  abandoning 
their  entrenchments  with  their  artillery 
and  baggage. 

Campo  Tenese  is  a  post-station.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  plain,  a  winding 
descent  leads  down  the  defile,  called  the 
Dirupata  di  Morano^  and  through  the 
narrow  valley  at  the  base  of  Monte 
Pollino,  6875  ft.  high,  to 

11  m.  Morano  (8910  Inhab.),  the 
Lucanian  Muranum,  beautifully  situ- 
ated in  a  well-wooded  dell  beneath 
the  W.  flanks  of  the  Pollino,  among 
which  the  Cosciie,  the  ancient  SybariSf 
rises.  The  town  is  highly  picturesque, 
being  on  a  conical  hill^  the  siunmit  of 
which  is  occupied  by  a  fine  feudal 
Gothic  castle.  The  road  beyond  is 
shut  in  by  lofty  and  well-wooded 
mountains. 

9  m.  CastromUari  (9396  Inhab.), 
upon  an  eminence  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains.  It  is  divided  into  two 
portions,  the  more  modem  of  which 
contains  many  good  streets  and  resi- 
dences of  the  proprietors  of  the  district. 
The  Castle  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
Norman  period. 

[A  good  road  of  about  10  m.  turns 
off  from  Castrovillari,  through  Fra- 
scineto  and  Porcile,  to  Cassano  Stat.,  on 
the  rly.  along  the  Gulf  of  Taranto 
(Rte.  156).] 

The  post-road  from  Castrovillari  pro- 
ceeds directly  S.  to 

8  m.  Cammarata,  a  post-station ;  from 
whence  crossing  several  tributaries  of 
the  Coscile,  it  reaches 

14  m.  Tama  (1813  Inhab.),  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Caprasia,  situated  not 
fax  from  the  1.  bank  of  the  Crati, 

The  rly,  in  progress  to  Cosenza, 
passing  through  Tarsia  from  Buffaloria 
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(Ute.  156)  is  not  quite  complete,  there 
being  a  break  between  the  next  stat. 
(l^  m.),  Majolungo  and  Frassia^  on 
which  a  diligence  runs.  From  Frassia 
the  stats,  are  (2j  m.)  San  Marco  Argen- 
tano,  (3  m.)  Lattarico,  (5  m.)  Bisignano^ 
(2  m.)  Montalto  Uffigo\  (4  m.)  Rendi 
San  FUi,  (4  m.)  Cosenza. 

The  town  of  Tarsia  consists  of  one 
long  street,  at  the  extremity  of 
which  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  the  Spinelli  family.  It  is 
the  birthplace  of  Marco  Aurelio 
Severino,  a  distinguished  anatomist  and 
surgeon  of  the  17th  cent  The  road 
now  ascends  the  I.  bank  of  the  Crati, 
through  a  highly  cultivated  and  beau- 
tiful country,  bounded  by  well-wooded 
hills,  aud  leaves  on  the  1.,  and  beyond 
the  river,  Bisignano  (4450  Inhab.), 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Besidice,  an 
episcopal  city,  situated  on  a  hill  near  th^ 
junction  of  the  Mucone  with  the  Crati. 
It  gives  the  title  of  prince  to  the  Sanse- 
verino  family.  A  long  ascent  leads 
above  the  Crati  to 

13  m.  BitortOf  a  post-station. 

On  the  chain  of  hills  which  bounds 
the  valley  on  the  E.  are  Luzzi  (3844 
Inhab.),  liose  (2567  Inhab.),  Castiglione 
(1318  Inhab.),  the  ch.  of  which  con- 
tains paintings  by  Zo  Zingaro  and  Pa»- 
qualotti,  and  numerous  other  villages. 
Among  those  on  the  W.  range  are 
Montalto  (6095  Inhab.)  and  S,  Sosti, 
two  colonies  of  the  Waldenses  who 
settled  in  the  province  towards  the 
close  of  the  14th  cent.  Guardia,  10  m. 
N.W.  near  the  coast,  was  another  colony. 
At  the  Reformation  these  colonies  were 
joined  by  missionaries  from  the  valleys  of 
Pragela  and  from  Geneva,  under  whose 
teaching  the  reformed  doctrines  spread 
around  Cosenza.  The  Court  of  Rome 
despatched  two  monks  into  Calabria  to 
suppress  the  Waldensian  churches.  They 
arrived  at  S.  Sosti,  and  warned  the  inha- 
bitants against  the  consequences  of  per- 
sisting in  their  heresy,  and  desired  them 
to  attend  the  mass,  which  would  be 
celebrated  on  a  certain  day.  At  the 
time  appointed,  the  whole  population 
quitted  the  town,  and  retired  into  the 
surrounding  mountains.  The  monks 
then  proceeded  to  Guardia,  where  they 
induced  the  inhab.  to  comply  with  their 


demands,    by  representing  that   their 
brethren  at  S.  Sosti  had  renounced  their 
errors  by  attending  mass ;  but  the  de- 
ception was  discovered,  and  the  inhab. 
joined  their  neighbours  in  the  woods. 
The  monks  sent  troops  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives  from  S.  Sosti,  who  were  hunted 
down,   until  a  party  who   had  taken 
possession  of  an  inaccessible  hill  or- 
ganized an  attack,  in  which  the  soldiers 
were  put  to  flight.    This  success  ex- 
asperated the  Church;  and  at  the  de- 
sire of  the  Pope,  the  Viceroy  de  Toledo 
marched  into  Calabria,  with  a  large 
body  of  troops.    S.  Sosti  was  delivered 
up   to  fire  and  sword;   the  fugitives 
were    tracked    to   their  recesses,  and 
either  killed  upon  the  spot,  or  left  to  die 
of  hunger  in  the  caverns.    The  inquisi- 
tors now  proceeded  to  Guardia.    The 
town  was  fortified,  but  they  gained  pos- 
session of  it  by  inducing  the  citizens  to 
agree  to  a  pretended  exchange  of  pri- 
soners.     70  of   the   principal    inhab. 
were  seized  and  conveyed  in  chains  to 
Montalto,  where  they  were  submitted  to 
the  most  horrible  tortures.    Some  were 
sawn  through  the  middle ;  some  thrown 
from  high  towers ;  others  beaten  to  death 
with  iron  rods  and  burning  torches; 
others  had  their  bowels  torn  out ;  and 
one,  Bernardino  Conti,  was  covered  with 
pitch,  and  publicly  burnt  to  death  in 
the  streets  of  Cosenza.    Neither  females 
nor  children  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
inquisitors.     These  events  took  place 
about  1555.     A  few  years  afterwards 
another  more   successful  attempt  was 
made  to  extirpate  the  heresy.    In  1560 
the  Protestants  of  Montalto  were  put  to 
death,  one  by  one,  under  the  superin- 
tendenceof  the  Marchese  di  Bucchianico. 
A  Roman  Catholic  eye-witness,  quoted 
by  Dr.  M*Crie  in  his  •  History  of  the 
Reformation  in  Italy,'  states  that  "  they 
were  all  shut  up  in  one  house.    The 
executioner  wen^  and  bringing  out  one 
of  them,  covered  his  face  with  a  napkin, 
led  him  out  to  a  field  near  the  house, 
and  causing  him  to  kneel  down,  cut  his 
throat  with  a  knife.    Then  taking  the 
bloody  napkin,  he  went  and  brought 
out  another,  whom  he  put  to  death  after 
the  same  manner.     In  this  way  the 
whole  number,   88,  were  butchered." 
The  same  eye-witness  states,  that  **  t^ 
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Kxcr;wiONS  to  la  sila,  and  to  paola 

AM>  THE  WEiTEBS  SHORE. 

71]':  traveller  who  is  disposed  to  spend 
a  f«w  davs  at  Cosenza  can  make  some 
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very  interesting  excursions  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, making  inquiries  first  as  to 
the  safety  of  the  district. 

I.  Eastward  of  Cosenza,  beyond  the 
dense  cluster  of  villages,   here   called 
Casali,  which   cover  the  hills  on  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Crati,  is  the  vast  tract  of 
mountain  table-land  still  called  by  the 
ancient  name  of  Sila,  which  is  perhaps 
less  known  and  explored  by  travellers 
than  any  mountain  district  in  the  3. 
of  Europe.     It  is  about  40  m.  long, 
and  from  15  to  20   broad,   commenc- 
ing near  the  Mucone,  S.  of  Bisignano 
and  Acri,  and  stretching  through  the 
whole  of  Calabria  Citeriore  into  Cala- 
bria Ulteriore  II.,  nearljr  as  far  as  Catan- 
zaro.    Many  of  the  higher  peaks  are 
covered  with  snow  from  Nov.  to  April. 
The  upper  range  of  hills  is  clothed  with 
impenetrable  forests  of  firs;  the  lower 
abound    in    oaks,   beeches,  and   elms, 
and     present    a    succession    of    rich 
pastoral  plains,  intersected  by  beautiful 
ravines  and  watered  by  copious  streams. 
These  table-lands  are  used  as  summer 
pasturage.      At   the    breaking    up  of 
winter    not  only  the    shepherds,    but 
many  of  the   landowners  themselves, 
remove  to    £a  Si/a ;    whole  fiimilies 
accompany  this  annual  migration.    The 
higher  mountains  command  both  seas. 
The  scenery  of  the  district  is  magnifi- 
cent, combining  every  possible  variety 
of   forest    and    mountain;   the   woods 
abound  in  game,  and  the  rivers  in  fish ; 
and  many  of  the  proprietors  look  for- 
ward to  their  summer  residence  in  the 
Sila  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  plea- 
sure.   At  Longobuco,  on  its  E.  flanks, 
are  some  lead-mines.    The  forests  and 
pasturages  of  Sila  were  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  are  described  by 
Pliny,  Dioscorides,  and  Strabo,  who  says 
that  it  was  700  stadia  in  length.     It 
supplied  the  Sicilians  and  Athenians 
with  timber  for  their  fleets ;  and  it  is 
still  the  source  from  which  the  Neapo- 
litan shipbuilders  derive  their  principal 
supplies.    Virgil  describes  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  passage : 

Ac  velut  ingentl  Sila,  summove  Tabumo, 
Cum  duo  conversis  inimica  in  praelia  tauri 
FrojQtibus  incurrunt,  pavidi  cessere  magistri ; 
Stat  pecus   omne   metu  mutum,  mussantqne 
jnvencas 


Quisliiemori  imporitet,  qaem  tota  armenta 

sequantur : 
[111  inter  sese  multa  vl  vnlnera  misoent, 
Comuaque  obnixi  iufigunt,  et  sanguine  largo 
Colla  armosque  lavant:   gemitu  nemus  omne 

remugit.  JShi,  xu.  715. 

As  there  is  no  accommodation  to  be 
found  within  the  range  of  La  SUa,  the 
only  mode  of  visiting  it  will  be  by  pro- 
curing letters  of  introduction  at  Cosenza 
to  the  resident  proprietors  in  the  summer 
season^  who  are  very  hospitable. 

II.  A  road  of  21  m.  leads  from  Co- 
senza to  Paola,  which,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  road,  will  require  6  hrs.  in 
going,  and  8  in  returning.  It  follows  the 
high  road  from  Naples  for  the  first  4  m., 
I  when  it  strikes  off  on  the  1.,  and,  follow- 
ing for  3  m.  the  1.  bank  of  the  Emuli, 
leaves  on  a  hill  on  the  1.  Rende  (5286 
Inhab.),  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Arintha  (?),  and  ascends  to  S,  Fill 
(4128  Inhab.),  9^  m.  from  Cosenza. 
From  S.  Fili  the  road,  through  a  series 
of  windings  and  ascents,  crosses  the 
ridge  of  the  mountains  which  separates 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Crati  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  descends  to 

Paola  (8468  Inhab.  Inn,  indifferent), 
the  chief  town  of  a  district,  situated 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  on 
the  borders  of  a  deep  ravine  which 
is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Patycua  of  the 
Greeks.  It  coutnins  some  good  houses 
and  a  feudal  casde,  imd,  like  the  other 
towns  on  this  coast,  it  has  extensive 
silkworks.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  5. 
Francesco  di  Paola,  the  founder  of  the 
order  of  the  Minims,  The  steamers 
from  Naples  to  Messina  touch  here 
twice  or  thrice  a-week  each  way,  and 
afibrd  an  easy  way  of  reaching  Co- 
senza from  Naples.  Along  the  coast, 
N.  and  S.  of  Paola,  there  are  several 
interesting  villages,  beautifrilly  situ- 
ated, but,  as  there  is  no  carriage-rimd 
along  the  shore,  they  can  only  be  visited 
on  horseback,  or  in  a  boat.  We  shall 
notice  a  few  of  them,  be^ning  with 
the  most  distant  one  northwards. 

Scalea  (2825  Inhab.),  picturesquely 
built  in  terraces,  whence  its  name  is 
supposed  to  have  been  derived,  and  sur- 
mounted  b^  «L  T\nai!A   caaJCkft,     ^^k  \a.. 
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tJM  Mawl  </  />Ml«.  OKI  vhsdb    K«b<;  7LL' 

''MetA  f^saOMA  t«;Il  *rxiK.     CirtLn.  C> 
til*  •#!*   ajyi   f«'*r«rrTir.3r  'b*  uurjt  <,f 

TTmt  ftX««M;f;t  pKffiUM  Par(limi»»  of  tb*r ' 
Plir^^jft  it  pb^tid  Mar  it,     10  m,  S.  | 
«if  Sc«i«a  it  iJiamoMU  (\hZi  luhftb.^J 
kiMnrn  ii»r  tto  ttixog  red  wine,  which 
h  iK/C  drirjkable  tiirit  is  at  leant  4  or 
6  j«art  old.     lUhedtre  'i^TA  Inhab,^, 
on   tb«   ik/pe   ^/f  a  kill  eommaiMiiiJig 
•oeb  an  extf^uiire  TKrw  aa  to  acooiiDt, 
tot  itf  name,      FiY^m  the  fuimnit  of 
/«  M*miea,  a  fnouutain  4  m.  N,E.  of 
the  town,  Unh    tJM;  Tjrrfaenian    and 
tb«  Ionian  »ea  are   Tisible.      Cetranj 
(fAlZ  loliab.;,  on  a  high  hill  overhang- 
ing the  ihore.    The  whole  steep  coast 
from   here  to    Paola    is   dotted  with 
country  IvMiMss  and  Tilhtfes,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  FuMcaUo  ^9403 
InnabOf  crowned  by  a    mined  castle 
of  the  Spinel  lis. 

Following  the  coast  S.  from  Paola  to 
daptf  Siwero,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Galf 
f>f  ika.  Kiifemia,  we  find — S.  Lncido 
(<1237  Inbab.;»  called  in  the  middle  ages 
S,   Luchio,  which  some  of  the  local 
antiquaries,  from  the  appearance  of  an- 
cient mines  in  its  neignljoarhood,  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  Rite  of  Temena,  which, 
Jiowever,  we    shall    notice  farther  S. 
Fiumrfriddo  (4342  InhabA  backed  by 
the  lofty  peak  of  Monie  (Jocuzzo,  5620 
ft  high,  which  is  a  conspicuous  ob- 
ject from  all  parts  of  the  coast.    BeU 
monie  (8775  Inhab,),  placed  on  a  high 
hill,  and  surrounded  bv  orauge-groves. 
Amanttia    (4480    Inhab.),   supposed  to 
stand  uprm  or  near  the  site  of  Clampe- 
iitif  a  city  of  ]3ruttium,  mentioned  by 
LIvy.    Amantea  is  memorable  for  the 
slegtM  It  maintained  against  tlie  French 
In  IHOO.  when  many  of  the  small  ports 
along  tills  coast  were  occupied  by  the 
^royalists,  who  were  suppliea  with  arms 
l^d  ammunition  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith. 
^^1  town  and  fortress  are  built  on  a 
i  rack  on  the  ^ery  margin  of  the 


f«a:  tr7»«  odcf  of  h  art  froiMted  bf 

tSe  rvcki.  zrA  tt*  f'.ardb  by  mn  eld  wall 


MIL  a  L 


ve^  •a.rioEs.    CoJL  Mira- 

ve  c'  :ii*  Vj-n^  ceftxyiec  it 

with  a  hizAfzi  <:^*fSi*i^Ar\  ar.4  thr?e  caa- 

DOt-     0«*ral  V*frdkT  frsi  ir.'tesiec  tbc 

plae«  ii.  I>e^..  l^'.'.with  '.iC».'  picktd 

iDei^  ai.c  with  ererj  meai^  for  redncEr:g 

it  wLich  itiiitajT  ic:«.ce  aid  artillenr 

CMild  fcpply .    A  fter  a  loc  g  and  ineffec- 

toal  ftU^mpt,  and  after  maay  efforts  to 

scaie  the  fortress,  the  Fretch  abandoned 

the  •n.terprise,  and  retired  to  Cosenza. 

lo  the  following  spiing  a  second  attempt 

W2S  made,  in  which  &mine  assisted  the 

bekiegers,  and  after  a  siege  of  40  days 

the  litile  garrison  capitulat>td  on  hononr- 

able  terms. 

llie  coast  ooDtinnes  bold,  but  vith 

scarcely  any  Tillages,    S.  of  Amantea 

to  Capo  Smvero^  the  Lampetts  of  Lyco- 

phroD.  round  which,  2  m.  inland,  we  find 

Sta,  Eitfemia  situated  where  the  hilly 

country*  sinks  into  the  plain.     Half-way 

between  Amantea  and  Capo  Suvero  is 

the  Savulo,  the  Ocinarus  of  Lycophron, 

near  whose  1.  bank,  2^  m.  inland,  is 

JVocerat  the  Bmttian  Nuceria,  of  which 

there  are  some  renuuns.     Terina  also 

stood  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Savnto ;  2  m. 

S.  of  which,  between  Jorr*  del  Piano 

and  Torre  Lupo,  the  Ausonian  Temesa, 

known  for  its  gold  and  copper-mines,  is 

supposed  to  have  stood : — 

Kvindtqae  fretom,  Siculiqne  aognsta  Pelori, 
Hippotadsqne  domoe  regis,  Temesesqne  metalU. 

Ovid  MUam.  xv.  706. 

Temesa,  according  to  the  poets,  was 
haunted  by  the  shade  of  Polites,  a  com- 
panion of  Ulysses,  in  expiation  of  whose 
treacherous  murder  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  offer  the  annual  sacrifice 
of  a  virgin,  until  Euthymus  the  Locrian 
relieved  them  by  conquering  the  evil 
spirit 

In  1191,  according  to  Roger  de 
Iloveden,  this  line  of  coast  was  followed 
by  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  on  his  way  to 
the  Holy  Land,  to  take  part  in  the  3rd 
Crusade.  Richard,  on  hearing  that  his 
fleet  had  reached  Messina,  started  from 
Salerno,  where  he  had  been  some  time, 
and  passing  near  Conza  and  Melfi,struck 
across  country  to  Scalea,  whence  he  fol- 
lowed the  shore  to  Sta.  Eufemia : — 13  e?te 
Sept,  a  Salerno  recessity  et  transiens  ante 
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cimlnlem  arcMepaccpal»rn  qua  Mclfi  dici-  < 
tiir,et  imle  carilatem  arckitpitcopattm  ijitcc 
Come  Uicit'ir,  IS  die  Sept.  venil  ad  cici- 
Ulcm  et  Caiitllam  qua  dicuniar  Escalt 
(8ca1e«)  .  .  .  jVooi*  w  jumMj'oourt  rti  tn 
tilln  qwx  diciiur  Lacerart  (Cetraro)  in 
friofalu  Uontis  Cassia;  19  die  Sept. 
traniimi  rex  per  Prioratum  qui  diciliir 
S.  Michael  de  Josaphal,  venit  nd  ali'int 
Prioratum  ejuxdem  ordinisj  qui  dicitur  S. 
Maria  de  fisaei,  el  iW  e>t  cnsWIum,  qiiod 
dicitur  S.  Luchea  (S.  Lucido).  30  die 
Sept.  Irmaiena  rex  per  caiiellum  qui  dicitur 
Limanie  (Amantea),  renit  ad  villain  qua 
dioit^a-  S.  Eufemia.—From  3.  Eafemia 
Itichu-d  vent  to  Mileto  on  .the  21st, 
and  on  the  23rd  to  Mesbioa. 


The  high  rood,  on  leaving  Cogenza. 
beeinii  to  ascend  ahove  the  plain  of  the 
Crati,  llirough  a  well-cutuvaled  counti^, 
abouiidin);  irilh  Tillaaea  and  bordered 
by  niulberry-treei.     The  high  rangi 


e  clothed  with 


ofhilUou  either  side 
oaks  and  chesDut-treuB. 

10  in.  Jlajliano  {4893  luhab.— /nn, 
poor;.  It  ii  situated  on  a  lofty  bill, 
comnianding  an  extensiTc  vieir  of  the 
magnificent  counlrj  aroand  it.  fin- 
ixmo  Graiiina,  the  oelf  brated  jnriBt  and 
poet,  was  bom  here  in  1644.  Kogliano 
was  nearly  dolrojed  by  the  earthquake 
of  163H.  Nearly  opposite  Hogliano,  i 
the  W.  of  the  high  road,  is  BeUi 
(1129  Inhab.),  whose  situation  fully 
justifies  its  name :  and  beyond  it 
seen  the  lofty  peak  of  STanle  Cocui 
From  Kogliano  the  road  descends  to  the 
deep  ravine  of  the  Savuto,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  Aboul 
8  m.  lower  down  this  stream,  and  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  coast,  is  the 
village  of  Nocera,  3  m.  from  whieli, 
close  to  the  sea,  at  the  Tom  del  Fiano^ 
are  the  ruins  of  Terina,  mentioned  1)^ 
Thucydides;  some  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  the  coins  of  Magna  Gnecia  an- 
found  here.  By  a  long  and  steep  asceni 
we  cross  a  high  ridge  of  the  Apennines, 
called  Crocetle  diAgrifogiio,  and  arrive  at 
Carpantano,  a  poel-stalion.  The 
village  of  the  same  name  (1632  In- 
hab.) is  on  a  hill  on  the  1.  The  road 
passes  throngh  a  glen  catching  a  »ie» 
oftheseft,  leaves  on  the  rt  the  namerous 


illages  forming  the  eominiUK  of  Sri- 
tliano,  and  descends  to 

C'omci,  the  post-station,  and  a  vil- 
lage on  the  fVontier  of  the  provinces  of 
Calabria  Citeriore  and  Calabria  Ulte- 
iore  II.  After  passing  Soneria,  we 
itrend  the  aide  of  the  monntuns  which 
ise  between  tbe  valleys  of  the  Laniala 
,nd  the  Corace  and  form  the  watershed 
letween  the  Gulft  of  3.  Enfemia  and 
Hquillace,  Co 

Arena  Bianca,  a  post-statioD.  The 
road  continues  to  ascend  to 

24  m.  Tirxolo  (3581  Inhab.— /nn,  in- 
diffirent),  situated  on  ibe  backbone  of 
the  ridga  of  the  Apennines  that  sepa- 
ralfs  the  two  seas.  It  stands  midway 
'een  tbe  Corace,  which  &lls  into 
theGnlfof  Squiilace,  and  the  lamato, 
which  IWls  into  that  of  Sta.  Enfemia,  a 
position  which  explains  the  proverb  that 
un  which  falls  on  the  roo&  of  its 
!S  runs  off  on  one  side  into  the 
Ionian,  and  on  the  other  into  the  Tyr- 
rhenian sea.  An  inscription  discovered 
*t  Tiriolo  in  1 640,  containing  a  decree 
of  the  Senate  relative  to  the  Baccha- 
nalian conspiracy  described  by  Livy 
ixxii.,  proves  that  the  Ager  Taurianui 
of  Straho  mnst  have  been  in  Ibis  dis- 
Many  ancient  coius  and  small 
teg  have  been  found  near  the  town. 


[Shortly  before  reaching  Tiriolo  a 
road  of  11  m.  (diligence  in  3  hrs.  3  fr.) 
diverges  on  the  1>,  and,  crossing  the 
Corace,  the  ancient  Crotalue,  proceeds 
to  Catamaro,  now  a  stat.  on  the  rly.  to 
Reggio.  Rte.  1S6.] 

Tbe  poit-road  from  Tiriolo  to  Eeggio 
commands  as  it  proceeds  a  fine  view  of 
both  seas  over  the  narrow  range  of  bills 
separating  the  golfe  of  Sta.  Enfemia  and 
Squiilace,  whidi  are  only  18  m.  apart 
where  the  hmd  is  narrowest.  The  La- 
mato  is  crossed,  and  its  rt  bank  fol- 
lowed for  5  m, 

[Here  a  cross  road  of  13  m.  turns  off 
on  the  rt.  to  Niautro  (13,181  Inhah.), 
an  episcopal  d^,  and  chief  town  of 
a  district.  It  is  bnilc  on  the  slopes 
of  tbe  mountains,  and  coimaands  an 
over  the  plains  of  Maida 
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and  the  Golf  of  Sta.  Eafemia.  In 
its  rained  castle,  Henry,  the  eldest  son 
of  Frederick  II.,  was  confined  by  his 
father.  This  prince,  who  had  been 
crowned,  when  a  boy,  King  of  Germany, 
revolted  against  his  fether ;  but,  having 
submitted,  was  banished  into  Apulia, 
and  thence  removed  to  Nicastro.  He 
was  drowned  in  fording  the  Savnto  on 
horseback  near  Martorano.  3  m.  W.  of 
Nicastro  is  5.  Biagio  or  Sambiase  (7887 
Inhab.),  where  are  hot  sulphureous  baths ; 
and  1  m.  farther  W.  is  Sta,  Eitfemia, 
situated  about  1  m.  from  the  mediaeval 
town  of  the  same  name,  from  which  the 
ancient  Sinus  TeriiuBus  was  called  Gulf 
of  Sta,  Eufemia.  The  town  itself  is  said 
to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  Benedic- 
tine monastery  founded  by  Robert  Guis- 
card,  and  dedicated  to  Sta.  Eufemia,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Chalcedon,  and 
whose  head  was  brought  from  Constan- 
tinople, and  deposited  in  the  new  found- 
ation. The  first  abbot  of  the  monastery 
was  Robert  de  Grandmesnil,  prior  of 
S.  Evroult  in  Normandy,  whose  sister, 
Eremberga,  became  the  wife  of  Count 
Roger  of  Sicily.  The  monastery  and 
village  were  swallowed  up  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1638,  described  by  Kircher,  an 
eye-witness  of  the  catastrophe.  A  toler- 
able road  in  the  summer  season  runs 
from  Nicastro  to  Masdea,  before  reach- 
ing Fizzo.] 

After  crossing  again  the  Lamato,  we 
reach 

Casino  Chiriaco,  the  post-station. 
Before  reaching  it  the  road  skirts  the 
insulated  hill  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
the  plain  on  which  is  situated  Maida 
(4497  Inhab.),  the  scene  of  a  victory 
gained  by  the  British  army  under  Sir 
John  Stuart  over  the  French  commanded 
by  General  Regnierin  1806. 

The  Battle  of  Maida  is  the  only  one 
of  any  importance  ever  fought  by  British 
troops  on  Italian  ground.  Sir  John 
Stuart,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  army  then  in  occupation  of 
Sicily,  landed  on  the  1st  of  July  in  the 
Gulf  of  Sta.  Eufemia,  with  4800  men. 
Having  received  intelligence  that  Re- 
gnier  was  encamped  at  Maida,  10  m. 
distant,  and  had  received  a  reinforce- 
ment which  increased  his  army  to  7000 


men.  Sir  John,  on  the  4th,  approached 
his  position,  and  advanced  along  the 
shore.  The  French  occupied  a  strons 
position  on  the  side  of  the  wooded  hill 
of  Maida,  having  the  Lamato  in  their 
front,  and  their  iianks  strengthened  by 
a  thick  underwood:  confident,  how- 
ever, of  success,  they  crossed  the  river, 
and  advanced  to  meet  the  British  on 
the  plain.  The  two  corps,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  100  yds.,  fired  recipro- 
cally a  few  rounds,  and  then  ad- 
vanced towards  each  other  until  their 
bayonets  began  to  cross,  when  the 
French  broke  and  endeavoured  to 
fly.  Lieut-Col.  Ross,  who  had  that 
morning  landed  from  Messina  with 
the  20th  regiment,  came  up  in  time^ 
and  by  a  well-directed  fire  upon  the 
enemy's  flank,  prevented  their  ral- 
lying. Dismayed  by  the  intrepidity 
with  which  they  were  assailed,  the 
French  retired  precipitately.  Their  loss 
was  estimated  by  Sir'John  at  4000  men; 
the  British  loss  was  45  killed,  and  282 
wounded.  The  result  of  the  battle 
afforded  only  a  temporary  advantage  to 
the  Bourbons.  The  French  were  ob- 
liged to  evacuate  Calabria.  Sir  John, 
on  the  other  hand,  contented  himself 
with  securing  the  fortress  of  Scilla : 
and  having  left  there  a  strong  garrison, 
returned  to  Messina.  Before  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  French  under  Massena 
had  again  taken  possession  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

The  road  proceeds  along  the  plain  in 
view  of  the  Gulf  of  Sta.  Eufemia.  The 
soil  produces  wheat  and  Indian  com, 
but  a  great  part  of  it  is  marshy,  and 
afflicted  with  malaria.  On  the  1.  are 
Filadelfia  (6028  Inhab.),  built  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  in  1784  by  the  inhab.  of 
Castelmonardo,  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake  of  March  28th  pre- 
ceding; and  i^ra«cat;i7/a  (1519  Inhab.). 
This  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Italian 
peninsula,  the  distance  across  being  only 
18  m.,  and  the  height  above  the  sea  so 
small,  that  Charles  III.  proposed  to  cut 
a  canal  through  it. 

Torre  MasdeOf  a  'post-station  on 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Angitola.  [2  m. 
after  crossing  the  stream  a  road 
branches  off  on  the  1.,  which,  ascending 
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through  the  Tillages  of  S,  Nicola  and 
ValUiongay  proceeds  £.  to  Cardinale 
(3313  Inhab.)  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Ancinale,  whence  we  may  ascend  along- 
side this  river  and  visit  S.  Stefano  del 
BoscoJ}  On  the  rt  of  the  high  road  we 
pass 

22  m.   (from  Tiriolo)  Pizzo    (8239 
Inhab.;    Inn:    P Aurora,    a    miserable 
place),    surrounded   by    gardens,  and 
memorable  as  the   last  scene  in  the 
life  of  Murat,  King  of  Naples.     On 
the  8th  October,  1815,  after  a  stormy 
passage   from  Corsica,   in  which    his 
squadron   of  six  ships  had  been  dis* 
persed,  Murat  found  himself  in  the  Gulf 
of  Sta.  Eufemia.    His  intention  was  to 
land  at  Salerno,  where  he  expected  to 
meet  with  many  partisans:  but  becoming 
desperate  at  the  loss  of  his  five  ships, 
he  resolved  to  land  at  Pizzo.     It  was  a 
feast-day  in  the  town,  and  the  local 
militia  were  exercising  in  the  piazza, 
when  he  and  his  28  companions  rushed 
among  them,  and  raised  a  shout  for  King 
Murat.    The  bystanders  remained  mute, 
and  gradually  dispersed.    Surprised  at 
the   coldness  of  his   reception,  Murat 
hastily  quitted  Pizzo,  and  proceeded  to- 
wards Monteleone;  but  a  captain,  called 
Trentacapilli,  a  devoted  adherent  of  the 
Bourbons,  summoned    their    retainers, 
and    pursued  him.     Murat   saw    that 
there  was  no  hope  but  in  instant  flight, 
and  rushed  down  the  precipitous  ravines 
to  the  seashore,  only  to  see  his  vessel 
under    sail    in    the  distance.    Having 
shouted  in  vain  to  the  captain,  who  was 
a  Maltese,  he  endeavoured  to  launch  a 
boat  lying  on  the  beach,  but  had  not 
sufficient  strength.     He  was  soon  sur- 
rounded ;  the  jewels  which  he  wore  on 
his  breast  were  torn  from  him,  and  he 
was  thrown  into  a  cell  in  the  castle  of 
Pizzo.  The  event  was  communicated  by 
telegraph  to  Naples.    In  the  mean  time 
General  Nunziante,  the  governor  of  Ca- 
labria, arrived,  and  ordered  the  prisoner 
to  be  removed  to  a  more  suitable  apart- 
ment and  treated  with  respect.    A  de- 
spatch from  Naples  ordered  a  military 
tribunal  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  prisoner 
as  a  public  enemy.    Seven  judges  were 
at  once  selected ;  three  of  whom  and  the 
attorney  had  been  raised  by  Murat  from 
humble  stations.  They  met  in  the  room  J 


adjoining  that  in  which  he  was  sleeping. 
Early  on  the  following  morning  Nun- 
ziante prepared  him  tor  the  result  of 
their  deliberations,  but  Murat  was  al- 
ready aware  that  he  cSuld  expect  no 
mercy.  After  writing  a  very  touching 
letter  to  his  wife  and  children,  he  en- 
deavoured to  impress  upon  one  of  the 
officers  the  important  services  he  had 
performed  in  improving  the  state  of  the 
country. 

The  military  tribunal  condemned  him 
to  death  by  virtue  of  a  law  which  he 
had  himself  enacted.  He  was  led  to  a 
platform  of  the  castle,  where  he  found 
two  files  of  soldiers  drawn  up ;  he  re- 
fused to  be  blindfolded,  and  gave  the 
word  of  command  himself.  He  said  in 
a  firm  tone.  Solvate  al  viso,  mirate  al 
cuore,  and  fell  dead,  grasping  in  his 
hands  the  miniature  portraits  of  his 
children.  He  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Pizzo,  towards  the  erection  of  which 
he  had  contributed  2000  ducats.  A 
square  stone  in  the  pavement  of  the 
middle  aisle  marks  the  position  of  the 
vault.  The  title  of  Citta  Fedelissima 
was  conferred  upon  Pizzo,  and  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  on  the  Marina  re- 
cording the  privileges  which  accompa- 
nied a  title  derived  from  so  tragical 
an  event. 

There  is  a  bridle-road  from  Pizzo  to 
Tropea  (see  below)  through  Briatico 
(3321  Inhab.),  but  bad  and  stony  in 
many  places. 

The  coasting  mail-steamer  between 
Naples  and  Ancoua  calls  off  Pizzo  twice 
a  week,  both  in  going  (on  Wed.)  to 
and  returning  (on  Sund.)  from  Messina. 
The  road  crosses  the  high  ground  a  few 
miles  from  the  coast,  to 

9  m.  Monteleone  (1 1,840  Inhab. — /««, 
tolerable ;  the  resting-place  of  the 
vetturini  on  the  8th  day),  the  chief 
town  of  a  district,  finely  situated  in  a 
commanding  position,  rendered  still 
more  picturesque  by  a  feudal  castle 
erected  by  Frederick  II.,  and  overlook- 
ing the  town.  In  one  of  the  churches 
there  is  a  good  picture  by  Pacecco  di 
Rosa,  Monteleone  suffered  severely 
from  the  earthquake  of  1783.  A  road 
of  3  m.  leads  N.  to  the  seashore,  pass- 
ing through  the  village  of  BivonOf  or 
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[Ar.vJj'T  f'/a/l  of  1.^  fii.  I«ui*  from 
4  lu.  \y:s*»tA  MoriVsUon*:  on  th«j  ytyX- 
r*Ati,  »;.'!  Jinoth'rr  a!ori;r  ih«  c/jUT, 
tlirouyji  J 'ri a ♦.»'//,  t// 

7'fopt:u  '%:,'".]    l/jhxib.f    no   Atn,,   an 
t'.\iw.o\/ii\  t:\x.y,  fysnitifuliy  fittrjaVrd  in  a 
i\*'t'\,iiut\  r*tfMy\fiky  iind';rOi/;low<;r ranj;*: 
ofhillf.  whi'rh  *-X\/:tA  alo.'if?  thi«»  C^iSt  t/> 
//'///<?  ValiraiH,.    Jia  ii\t\/t:tmii(U:  froHi  th'; 
ls4;:t  If-,  {/arti''.'ji<irly  lA^rautifiii.    iMow  th<; 
cJiJfti  fclnrt/:h«'>:  a  lonj?  lin'j  of  b*:a';h  up'in 
whi'li    lli'r    f»Hliiiiff-U/ats   are   nKXjrtd; 
Oil    Ui<-    pn'';ipitOiJh   and    n<;arly    iijiiu- 
I;it/"l  r'/'^k  advaii';inf(  from  the  mainland 
iiii/#  th';  hi'.'A  HtajidK  a  (i<;rtion  of  th<;  city 
with  itti  chur^h'fH  and  conv(;ntK,  while 
Ihft   oth<;r  |>art  M^cui^icn  the    Kouthern 
cliff*'..     In  front  of  the  city  iK  a  conical 
r'H:k  full  of  caverns  upon  which  a  ch. 
IK  huilt.     'J*hc  lower  hloficH  hehind  arc 
richly  rultivaU'd  and  wtMxlcd,  and  en- 
livened   with    villa^cH    and    chiircheH; 
hehind  thcHi*  are  other  and  more  loflv 
hiilN,   form'iun  altof^ether  u  line  lanu- 
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Thft'L:?r.  rot-  frwn  Mcctclt^::.*  :•:• 
hW'.^Jt  iid  K^Ain.o  proc-seds  thrwijh 

t^Vyire,   }ji'.lLf[   c:.    ea.'^h    side  niixe- 
:Oi«i  T'lU^'n  wios<r  Lames  l^a^r  ci^mU- 
uka'^le  •rviAta^'if:  of  t}i«rir  Grttk  ori^. 
M'>!t  of  th*s5^  coUinies   were  foai.dcd 
rjLder  the  lyt^nr  Greek   Expire,  an- 
t/rrjor    to  the  Norman  O/nquest.  and 
were  encouraged  and  protected  by  their 
new  masters.     Among  these  mar  be 
mentioned  firiigliadi,  lonadi,  Tripani, 
Papaglionti,  Filandari,  on  the  rt.  of  the 
r'/ad ;  and  on  the  1.  beyond  the  A/erima, 
Stftfan^M^inJ,   Paravati,   lerocame,   Po- 
tame,  Dinami,  Melicoca,  Garopoli,  and 
Olimera.     Many  native  writers  con- 
feider  these  names  as  old  as  the  repub- 
lics of  Magna  Grecia,  bat  there  is  no 
evidence  to  justify  6uch  a  remote  anti- 
quity.   They  are,  however,  much  more 
ancient  than  the  F3pirote  and  Albanian 
colonies  established  in  the  15th  cent. 
Many  of  the  Greek  villages  surround- 
ing S.  F^ufemia  and  Mileto  existed  pro- 
Irnhly   previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Normans,  as  well  as  many  others  on 
the  hills  K.  of  Ha^anu    ISome  Greek 
villages  in  Calabna  were  founded  by 
the  allies  brought  over  by  Scanderbeg 
to  assist  Ferdinand  I.  at  the  siege  of 
Otranto  in  1481.  Scanderbegfs  daughter 
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Irene,  who  married  the  Prince  of  Bi- 
signano,  gave  great  encouragement  to 
the  Albanian  emigration,  which  Hocked 
into  the  kingdom  of  Naples  after  the 
expulsion  of  that  family  by  the  Turks. 
The  settlers  under  Scanderbeg  had 
established  themselves  almost  exclu- 
sively in  Capitanata.  In  the  middle 
of  the  16th  cent  several  Greeks  from 
the  Morea  came  over  and  settled  in 
Basilicata;  towards  the  end  of  the 
1 7th  cent,  another  colony  of  Moreotes 
from  Maiua  fettled  at  Barile  in  Basili- 
cata; and  in  1744  Charles  III.  settled 
another  at  Villa  Badessa  in  Abruzzo 
Ultra.  Most  of  these  colonies  retain 
their  dress,  language,  and  national  cus- 
toms, but  not  their  religion. 

The  great  earthauake  of  1783  was 
severely  felt  in  this  aistrict.  At  Soriano 
the  course  of  the  Cariddiy  a  tributary  of 
the  Mesima,  was  changed  by  a  vast 
landslip,  an  entire  hill  covered  with 
olive  plantations  being  thrown  into  the 
valley  beneath.  At  Monte  Sant*  An- 
gelo  a  crescent-like  chasm  was  formed 
between  the  mountain  road  and  the  Me* 
sima.  At  lerocame  the  surface  of  the 
plain  was  cracked  in  all  directions  into 
chasms  and  fissures.  Proceeding  through 
the  table-laud  we  have  been  describing, 
the  high  road  brings  us  to 

9  m.  Mileto  (4421  Ihhab.),  still  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  1  m.  from  the  ruins 
of  the  celebrated  Norman  city  which 
occupied  an  insulated  hill;  it  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  earthquake 
of  1783.  Mileto  was  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  Count  Roger  of  Sicily,  who 
plundered  the  Temple  of  Proserpine  of 
18  marble  columns  to  enrich  the  Abbey 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  he  founded 
here.  Many  of  the  most  important 
events  in  his  life  are  connected  with 
Mileto.  He  was  married  here  in  1063, 
to  Eremberga ;  King  Ro^er,  his  son  by 
his  second  wife  Adelaide,  was  born 
here ;  and  here  he  died  himself  at  an 
advanced  a^e  in  1101,  whilst  he  had 
come  to  assist  his  nephew  in  reducing 
Calabria  to  obedience.  He  and  his  first 
wife  Eremberga  were  buried  in  the 
abbey  ch.,  in  two  ancient  sarcophagi 
removed  to  the  Museum  at  Naples.  The 
ruins  of  this  abbey  stand  on  an  emi- 


nence in  a  vineyard,  and  consist  of 
part  of  the  thick  walls  of  the  ch., 
which  was  large,  and  in  the.  form  of 
a  Latin  cross.  The  ground  is  strewed 
with  fragments  of  marble  columns,  cor- 
nices, and  architraves,  which  prove  that 
ancient  materials  were  employed  in  the 
building.  There  are  remains  also  of 
the  bishop's  palace,  of  the  cathedral, 
and  of  the  chapel  of  S.  Martin,  in  which 
one  of  the  Count's  sons  was  buried. 

The  Sicilians  under  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  Philipstadt  were  defeated  near 
Mileto,  by  the  French  General  Regnier, 
May  28,  1807. 


EXCURSION  TO  8.  STEFANO  DEL  BOSCO. 

[About  1 4  m.  E.  of  Mileto,  in  a  seques- 
tered valley  at  the  foot  of  the  central 
ridge  of  theApennines,are  the  ruins  of  the 
once  celebrated  Monastery  of  8,  Stefano 
del  B08C0,  It  may  be  visited  either  by  a 
road  which  we  have  noticed  as  branching 
off  from  near  Pizzo  (p.  411),  or  by  a 
mountain  path  from  Mileto^which,  cross- 
ing the  Mesima,  and  its  tributary  the 
MarepotamOf  through  a  cluster  of  Greek 
villages  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  latter 
arrives  at  Soriano  (2920  Inhab.).  Near 
it  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  Domi- 
nican monastery  of  5.  Domenico  Soriano, 
destroyed  by  me  earthquake  in  1783. 
From  Soriano  a  bridle-path  through 
Sorianello  (1504  Inhab.),  and  across  the 
lower  ridge  of  Mte.  Astore,  brines  us  to 
the  ruins  of  the  magnificent  building  in 
which  S»  Bruno  first  established  the 
rigid  discipline  of  his  order,  and  in 
which  he  died  and  was  buried. 

Before  the  earthquake  of  1783  the 
monastery  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  fortified  castle  rather  than  of  a 
place  for  religious  retirement;  it  was 
defended  by  artillery,  and  had  an  in- 
come of  nearly  100,000  ducats.  It  was 
regarded  as  the  most  celebrated  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Carthusian  order,  and  was 
as  much  celebrated  for  its  riches  and 
magnificence  as  it  was  venerated  for 
the  holiness  of  its  founder.  The  earth- 
quake of  1783,  which  occurred  at  in- 
tervals from  the  beginning  of  February 
to  the  end  of  March,  completely  over- 
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♦?.«:  )t\tnK.xi\%,  l^'^ytA  f.Ti   thft   rt.    Oi/Aa 

':'■»*',' ♦H  t/^wfj  on  i;i<t  Miaftbore,'  sup- 
|/y»''J  t/*  vy.iipy  th<r  «jiU:  of  Metaurum^ 
tu*:  \,\ti\i\AiU't:  of  .Surnsichora*.  Near 
it  »Ji«-  r'/a/l  cr'#*M»  the  Marro,  the 
MttnnTu%  lirttiiorum,  famous  for  its 
tunny  fwhtzrurn,  in  whr^M;  seren  strcrams 
<)ntst«:*  U  h'AiA  U)  have  been  parified 
from  th(;  fftainn  of  a  mother's  blor^d,  and 
rt:Hiortn\  t/^reaMin  after  his  long  wander- 
lUftn.  The  Mfven  streams  may  still  be 
trar;<;d  among  the  dense  clnster  of  yil- 
\u;ron  whir;h  occupy  the  high  ground 
around  Oppido.  Among  these  villages 
tin:  scv(!ral  which  retain  their  Greek 
numcN,  as  lutrinoli,  Varapodio,  Zur- 
friiniidi,  P(*d]ivoli,  Puracorio,  &c  Op- 
jihiu  li'rVM  Inhah.)  is  supposed  to  oc- 
rii|»y  till!  siUf  of  Mamertiiim  ;  numerous 
('III UN  huvi*  IxM'n  found,  confirming  this 
Iwlicf.  It  wjiK  the.  central  point  from 
wliirh  the  grriit  earthquake  of  1783  ap- 
piMirN  to  huv<>  acted.  In  the  village  itself 
the  earth  opened,  and  several  houses 
wen>  swallowed  up.  In  the  neighbour- 
In  nhI  a  depn*iwion  was  formed  iu  tlie 
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shape  of  an  amphitheatre,  200  ft  deep 
and  500  ft  wide,  into  which  an  oliye 
plantation  sunk  down  bodily.  At  Ter- 
ranoutif  on  the  N.,  the  houses  were  simi- 
larly swallowed  up,  and  the  valleys 
were  filled  up  with  landslips.  At  Sitiz- 
zanoy  on  the  S.,  a  lake  was  formed  by 
the  filling  up  of  a  deep  ravine  with  the 
enormous  masses  of  earth  and  rock 
which  fell  into  it  from  its  sides.  In 
all  directions  the  plain  around  Oppido 
was  split  and  rent  with  fissures,  and 
small  lakes  were  formed  in  funnel- 
shaped  hollows. 

16  m.  Palmi  (10.025  luhab.— Inn: 
11  Plutino,  in  the  Piazza),  the  chief 
town  of  a  district,  is  well  built,  and 
contains  several  good  houses.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a  perpendicular  mass  of  rocky 
cliff  rising  from  the  sea,  above  a  narrow 
creek  in  which  the  fishing-boats  of  its 
inhabitants  find  a  scanty  shelter.  The 
cliff  is  covered  with  gardens  of  oranges 
and  olives,  behind  which  are  higher 
and  broken  hills  forming  the  Monte 
St.  Elia,  clothed  with  chesnut  forests. 
It  would  be  diflScult  to  conceive  any- 
thing finer  than  the  position  of  the 
town,  but  it  is  almost  surpassed  in  in- 
terest by  the  magnificent  view  which 
it  commands.  On  the  S.  are  seen 
the  entrance  to  the  Faro,  the  castle 
of  Scilla,  the  town  and  harbour  of 
Messina,  and  beyond  it  ^tna  rising 
high  in  the  distance.  The  N.  shore 
of  Sicily  is  traced  as  far  as  Cape 
Milazzo.  Stromboli  and  the  Lipari 
Islands  are  seen  to  seaward,  and  to- 
wards the  N.  the  eye  ranges  over  the 
Gulf  of  Gioia  as  far  as  Cape  Vaticano. 
The  name  of  the  town  is  commemorated 
by  a  handsome  fountain  in  the  public 
square,  representing  a  palm-tree. 

2  m.  S.E.  of  Palmi  is  Seminara  (4570 
Inhab.),  ruined  in  1 783,  and  desolated  by 
malaria.  Seminara  has  given  name  to 
two  battles  fought  upon  the  plain  be- 
tween it  and  the  Marro.  In  1495  the 
army  of  Ferdinand  II.,  under  Gonsalvo 
de  Cordova,  was  defeated  by  the  army 
of  Charles  VIII.,  under  the  Sieur  D'Au- 
bigny.  In  endeavouring  to  rally  his 
troops,  Ferdinand  was  placed  in  im- 
minent peril  by  the  fall  of  his  horse. 


Giovanni  D'Altamura  galloped  to  his 
rescue,  placed  the  king  on  his  own  horse, 
and  fell  pierced  with  a  hundred  wounds. 
In  1500,  April  21,  another  battle  was 
fought  on  the  same  field  between  jyAa- 
bigny  and  Ugo  de  Cardona,  one  of  the 
best  generals  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova, 
in  wmch  the  army  of  Louis  XII.  sus- 
tained a  signal  defeat  and  lyAubigny 
was  compelled  to  fly  for  safety  to  Angi- 
tola.  The  effects  of  the  earthquake  of 
1783  may  still  be  traced  near  the  town. 
A  chasm  filled  with  water,  52  ft  deep 
and  1780  ft.  long,  called  the  Lago  del 
Tolfilo,  was  formed  by  the  first  shock ; 
a  large  tract  of  olive-srounds  slid  down 
into  the  valley  to  a  cQstance  of  200  ft., 
and  the  little  stream  which  fklls  into 
the  Marro  was  diverted  from  its 
channel  irto  a  new  chasm,  through 
which  it  continues  to  run. 

The  road  leads  through  chesnut 
forests  interspersed  with  olive  planta- 
tions, commanding  fine  views  of  the  sea 
and  of  the  picturesque  coast  on  each 
side  of  the  Faro,  to 

10  m.  (from  Palmi)  Bagnara  (8504 
Inhab.  —  Inn  :  Locanda  delta  Stella^ 
clean),  situated  on  the  shore,  and  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  its  women. 
Following  the  curve  of  the  shore,  the 
road  passes  through  the  village  of 
Favazzina,  The  stream  of  the  Solano, 
which  falls  into  the  sea  a  little  N.E. 
of  Favazzina,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Cratceis  of  Pliny,  who  applies  to  it 
that  passage  in  the  Odyssey  in  which 
Calypso  directs  Ulysses  to  urge  his 
rowers  after  passing  Scylla,  and  to  call 
aloud  upon  Cratsis,  the  mother  of  the 
monster.  Following  the  shore  through 
the  most  beautiful  scenery,  we  pass 

6  m.  Sdlla  (7448  Inhab. — Jn«,  toler- 
able), picturesquely  situated  on  a  small 
pronjontory  connecting  ite  castle  with  the 
mainland.  The  town  is  built  in  terraces 
rising  one  above  the  other  from  the  sandy 
bays  which  lie  on  either  side  of  the 
promontory.  It  contains  several  foun- 
tains and  fine  buildings,  erected  after 
1783,  but  the  streets  are  steep.  It 
is  known  for  its  silkworks,  in  a  oistrict 
abounding  in  mulberry-trees;  nearly 
every  house  in  the  town  exhibits  proofs 
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of  the  isdoftrj  pfomoted  bj  this  branch 
of  prodoetioii.  The  wines  of  Scilla 
^▼e  aUo  coMiderable  repate.  The 
CfuiU  occnpies  the  blaff  cliff  at  the 
extremity  of  the  promontory,  and  was 
formerly  the  ]>alace  of  the  Prince  of 
Scilla,  a  branch  of  the  Kafo  family. 
After  the  battle  of  Maida  the  fortress 
sorrendered  to  the  English,  and  was 
held  by  them  18  months.  The  French 
besieged  it  in  1808,  and,  after  making 
a  breach,  carried  it,  whilst  the  English 
retired  to  the  shore  by  means  of  a  co- 
▼ered  stair  which  they  had  constructed 
in  the  rock,  and  embarked  in  boats  pre- 
pared to  receive  them. 

The  Bock  of  Scilla^  whose  dangers 
have  been  made  familiar  to  every  reader 
by  the  Greek  and  latin  poe^i,  although 
deprived  of  its  terrors,  will  still  be  ex- 
amined with  lively  interest  by  the  clas- 
sical traveller. 

*'Ev$a  t^  ivl  XcvAAif  vaUc,  itu^  kekeucvCa- 
Tm  ^TDi  ^vTi  fiiv  o<rri  aKvKeucos  vtoyikws 
Tiyvrrax,  ovtt)  i'  tAr*  w4k»p  Kax6v  ovoc  k4  rit 

Viijdri<r€uw  iiiaty,  cM"  <(  ^bf  ayridatitv. 

Odyu.  iJL.  85. 

Dextmm  Scylla  latns,  Uevuin  impUcaU  Cha- 

rybdis 
0\m\i\ei,  fttque  imo  baraihri  tcr  gurgltc  vastoa 
Sfirbet  in  abniptom  flactns,  nirsusque  snbaiiraa 
Krigit  aitemf^,  et  Hlrlera  verberat  unda. 
At  Scyllam  cjucia  cohibet  spelunca  latebiis, 
<)m  exsertanteni,  et  naves  in  saxa  trahentem. 
Trima  hominis  facies,  et  pulchro  pectore  virgo 
I'ube  tenuK ;  pr^trenia  immani  cori>ore  piatrix 
Ilelphindm  candas  utero  commissa  luponun. 

Yiao.  ^n.  III.  420. 

Come  fa  1'  onda  12i  sovra  Cariddi, 
Cbe  si  frange  con  quella  in  cui  •'  intoppa, 
Coih  convien  che  qnl  la  genie  riddL 

Daxtk,  Ir^.  VII.  22. 

CharyhdiSf   placed    by  the    ancient 
poets  immediately  opposite  to  Scylla, 
nas  been  transferred  by  modem  geo- 
graphers to  a  spot  situated  outside  the 
harbour  of  Messina,  and  at  least  10  m. 
distant.    This  whirlpool,  known  as  the 
Galofaro,    more    closely    corresponds 
with  the  accounts  of  Charybdis  given 
by  ancient  writers  than   the  present 
currents  off  the  Faro  Point ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  to  be  considered  whether 
.the  lapse  of  so  many  ages   and  the 
Motion  of  repeated  earthquakes  may  not 
^^ye  materially  changed  the  currents 


which  once  rendered  tlus  passa^ 
dangerous.  The  clastical  traveller  will 
be  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  idea 
that  Charybdis  was  really  oppoute  to 
Scylla.  He  will  also  be  struck  by  the 
£atct  that  a  strong  current  still  sets 
through  the  strait,  and  that  there  are 
counter  currents  setting  from  the  shore, 
producing  frequent  whirlpools,  though 
not  of  a  dangerous  character. 

The  bay  on  the  W.  side  of  Scilla 
was  the  scene  of  a  most  awful  calamity 
in  1783.  The  town,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th  of  February,  had  been 
almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  first 
shocks  of  an  earthquake.  The  castle 
itself^  then  the  residence  of  the  aged 
Prince  of  Scilla,  had  been  seriously  da- 
maged, and  the  prince  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  had  retired 
during  the  night  to  the  beach,  consider- 
ing that  they  were  more  secure  there 
than  amidst  the  falling  houses  of  the 
town.  Towards  dusk  another  shock 
occurred  which  rent  the  promontory  of 
Campella  near  the  town,  when  the  entire 
face  of  the  mountain  fell  into  the  sea. 
The  waters  of  the  Faro  rushed  with 
overwhelming  violence  upon  the  beach, 
and  in  their  retreat  swept  away  the 
whole  assembled  multitude,  amounting 
it  is  said  to  upwards  of  1500  persons. 
They  returned  again  and  rose  to  the 
level  of  the  town,  throwing  back  upon 
its  ruins  many  of  the  bodies  they  had 
swept  away  in  the  first  wave.  On  the 
following  morning  Scilla  had  lost  nearly 
one-half  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  distance  from  the  Castle  of  Scilla 
to  the  Faro  Point  is  6047  Eng.  yds. 
The  great  fishery  of  the  peace-spada, 
or  sword-fish  (Xiphias  glaJius),  affords 
occupation  to  its  fishermen  during  July, 
August,  and  September. 

5  m.  ViUa  S.  Giovanni  (4357  Inbab.), 
one  of  the  most  beautiful|villages  on 
the  coast,  delightfiiUy  situated  ou  the 
shore  S.  of  Punta  del  Pezzo,  below  the 
cultivated  slopes  of  the  lower  ranges  of 
mountains  which  form  so  picturesque  a 
scene  from  all  parts  of  the  Faro.  It  is 
much  frequented  on  account  of  its 
salubrious  climate,  and,  like  Scilla,  is 
remarkable  for  its  thriving  silkworks. 
It  is  the  nearest  point  of  embarkation 
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for  Messina,  boat  1  hr.,  5  fr.  The 
ascent  of  the  Aapromonte  (Montalto) 
may  be  conveniently  made  from  Scilla 
or  still  better  from  this  point,  but  it  is  a 
fatiguing  climb  of  9  hrs.  Good  gaides 
and  mules  may  be  obtained  here. 

A  beautiftil  road  leads  along  the  coast 
to  Reggio,  commanding  fine  views  of  the 
broken  shores  of  Sicily.  It  is  diversified 
with  villages  and  country  houses,  and 
enlivened  with  groves  of  orange-trees, 
pomegranates,  palm-trees,  aloes,  &c. 

7  m.  Reooio  (35,235  Inhab. — Inns  : 
Albergo  VUtoria,  in  the  Corso  Garibaldi ; 
Europa ;  I^attoria  Novara,  and  Cafe 
Garibaldi),  the  capital  of  Calabria  Ul- 
teriore  I.  and  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  great  natural 
beauties.  It  is  a  town,  with  spacious 
streets,  rising  gradually  from  the  broad 
Marina  towards  the  richly  cultivated 
slopes  of  the  hills  behind  it,  among 
which  are  scattered  numerous  villas. 
Reggio  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in 
1783,  and  was  rebuilt  on  a  new  plan. 
Many  of  its  public  buildings  are  remark- 
able for  their  architecture,  particularly 
one  of  the  fountains  on  the  Marina.  A- 
mon^  its  public  institutions  are  a  library, 
hospital,  and  chamber  of  commerce. 
The  climate  is  particularly  healthy,  and 
adapted  for  the  production  of  the  fruits 
and  flowers  of  both  henuspheres ;  the 
date-palm  attains  a  considerable  size, 
and  produces  fruit;  the  castor-oil  plant 
abounds  in  the  gardens ;  the  roads  are 
bounded  by  the  American  aloe  and  the 
cactus,  and  the  neighbourhood  is  one 
continued  grove  of  orange,  lemon,  and 
citron-trees.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  particularly  the 
view  from  the  Marina  towards  the  coast 
of  Sicily.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  delightful  than  a  lounge  m 
the  colonnade  or  the  fountain  in  a  cool 
summer's  evening  when  the  magnificent 
mountains  behind  Messina  are  thrown 
into  relief  by  the  setting  sun ;  and  in 
almost  all  the  prospects  towards  the  S. 
iEtna  forms  a  prominent  object.  With 
these  advantages,  added  to  its  agreeable 
society,  the  hospitality  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  amusements  of  a  good  theatre 
erected  in  1818,  Reggio  cannot  fail  to 
offer  a  pleasant  place  of  residence. 

IS,  Italy.'] 


Rhegium  is  snppofled  to  have  been 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in 
Euboea,  and  to  have  been  subsequentlj 
reinforced  by  colonies  from  JEolia  and 
Doris.  A  colony  from  Messene  settled 
here  b.c.  723,  under  their  general,  Alci- 
damidas,  after  the  capture  of  Ithome 
by  the  Spartans  in  the  first  Messenian 
war.  In  times  long  anterior  to  the 
Roman  conquest  it  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  Greek  republics,  and  was 
celebrated  for  the  number  of  distin- 
guished philosophers,  historians,  and 
poets  which  it  produced.  During  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  the  Rhe- 
gians  observed  so  strict  a  neutrality  that 
they  refused  to  admit  the  army  of 
Athens  within  their  walls ;  and  when 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  anxious  to  secure 
their  alliance,  requested  a  consort  from 
the  city,  tiie  inhabitants  offered  him 
their  hangman's  daughter.  Under  the 
Roman  role  it  was  called  Rhegium 
Jttlium,  to  distinguish  it  from  Rhegium 
Lepidi,  on  the  via  Emilia,  near  Mo- 
dena.  Scarcely  any  town  in  Italy  has 
suffered  such  severe  or  such  frequent 
reverses.  It  was  almost  deserted  in  con- 
sequence of  repeated  earthquakes  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  who  contributed 
largely  to  its  restoration.  In  549  it 
was  taken  by  Totila,  in  918  by  the  Sa- 
racens, in  1005  by  the  Pisans,  in  1060 
by  Robert  Guiscard;  it  was  reduced  to 
ashes  by  Frederick  Barbarossa ;  it  was 
sacked  by  the  Turks  in  1552,  burnt  by 
them  in  1597 ;  and  totally  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake  in  1783.  In  1841,  and 
again  in  December,  1851,  several  shocks 
of  great  violence  were  felt  at  intervals, 
but  without  causing  much  damage. 

There  is  little  to  see  in  the  town  of 
Reggio,  which  is  regularly  built.  The 
modem  Cathedral  is  a  handsome  edi- 
fice, and  contains  some  good  specimens 
of  mosaic  work  and  several  sepulchral 
monuments.  The  fortress  is  m  ruins. 
What  will  principally  interest  the 
traveller  here  will  be  the  fine  vegeta- 
tion aroimd  the  city,  the  magnificent 
views  from  it,  and  its  picturesque  situa- 
tion, backed  by  the  mountains  of  the 
Aspromonte. 

Lycophron  the  poet  is  said  to  have 
lived  at  Rhegium  for  some  time ;  and 
St.  Paul  visited  it,  on  his  voyage  from 
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hi(rh^  T^iiiorji  with  pines.  TTie  accent 
I'*  Ji<i*t  nia/i<;  from  I't^^i  .V.  Oior^nni. 

for  th«:  r/y.  froEQ  Reggio  aloug  the 
K.  r/A<*t  U}  Toronto  taidJhri,  «re  Rte. 
156. 
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ROUTE  156. 

taranto  to  reooio,  bt  torremare 
[metapontum],  policoro  [hera- 
cleia],  buffaloria  [cassano,  stba- 
ri8)  and  thuril],  cotrone,  catan- 

ZARO,  GERACE  [LOGRI  EPIZEPHTRII.] 
— HAIL. 

Distance  395  m. ;  time  15  to  17  bra. ;  trains  ^ 

2  daily. 

For  several  years  the  country  tra- 
versed by  the  present  route  was  very 
unsafe,  owing  to  bauds  of  brigands,  who 
found  an  easy  refuge  in  the  adjoining 
mountains. 

At  present,  however,  the  completion 
of  the  railway  enables  tourists  to  visit 
it  with  comparative  safety;  but  they 
must,  of  course,  be  prepared  to  rough  it. 
As  the  railway  follows  the  shore,  and 
most  of  the  stations  are  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  villages  after 
which  they  are  named,  and  either  afford 
no  accommodation,  or  only  an  in- 
different tavern,  the  tourist  will  do 
well  to  provide  himself  with  letters  of 
introduction  to  some  of  the  local  gentry, 
and,  at  all  events,  take  at  Taranto  a 
basket  with  provisions  and  wine. 

The  best  plan  for  persons  intending 
to  devote  some  weeks  to  Calabria,  and 
visit  the  numerous  sites  memorable  for 
their  classical  associations  which  lie 
along  its  E.  coast,  will  be  to  proceed 
to  Taranto  by  rsiilway,  visiting  the 
Apuliau  towns  on  the  way.  From 
thence  the  tourist  should  follow  the  rail- 
way along  the  shore,  or  he  can  vary 
the  rly.  journey  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  Peirano  Danavaro  Co.'s  steamers 
running  once  a  week  between  Ancona 
and  Reggio,  and  which,  after  leaving 
Tarentum,  hug  the  Calabrian  coast, 
calling  at  Rossano,  Cotrone,  and  Catan- 
zaro ;  but  he  should  make  careful  in- 
quiry as  to  the  days  and  hours  of  sailing, 
which  vary  from  time  to  time.  From 
Reggio  the  traveller  may  return  through 
Monteleone,  Cosenza,  and  Potenza  to 
Naples,  making  excursions  to  places  of 
interest  which  lie  at  a  short  distance 
from  his  main  line  of  route.    Or,  from 


Reggio,  the  tourist  may  cross  to  Sicily, 
or  take  the  mail-steamer  to  Naples. 
The  months  of  April  and  May  shotdd 
be  chosen  for  the  journey,  as  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  malaria  along  the  coast  in 
summer. 

Travellers  on  their  way  to  Brindisi, 
who  have  only  three  or  four  days  to 
spare,  by  takmg  the  branch  railway 
hue  at  Bari,  will  be  able  to  see 
Taranto,  visit  the  remains  of  Metapon- 
tum, and  from  Taranto  drive  across,  by 
a  good  road  through  Francavilla  or 
Manduria,  to  Brindisi,  44  m. ;  or  return 
by  rail  through  Bari  to  Brindisi, 
8  hours. 

On  leaving  Taranto,  at  the  2nd  kil., 
the  railway  branches  off  to  the  1.  from 
the  line  to  Bari,  and  proceeds  along  the 
shore,  through  a  sandbank  covered 
with  junipers  and  tamarinds,  and  bor- 
dered on  the  right  by  undulating 
grounds  clothed  with  dwarf  pine 
forests.  On  the  right  are  seen  the  towns 
of  Massafra,  Palaggiano,  and  Castella- 
neta  (Rte.  149),  and  in  the  distance  the 
mountains  of  Basilicata  and  Calabria. 
We  cross  near  their  mouths  the  Pate- 
misco  and  the  Lato,  two  small  streams, 
and  reach 

25  kil.  Ginosa  Stat.  The  town  (6960 
Inhab.),  the  ancient  Genusium,  is  7  m. 
off,  on  a  hill  on  the  W. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  station,  the 
line  crosses  the  Bradano,  the  ancient 
Bradanus,  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  territories  of  Tarentum 
and  Metapontum,  as  it  does  now  of  the 
provinces  of  Terra  d*Otranto  and  Ba- 
silicata. The  tract  between  the  Lato 
and  the  Bradano  is  covered  by  the  pine- 
forests  of  La  Rita  on  rt.,  and  of  Termi- 
tosa  on  1.,  extending  to  the  seashore. 

The  banks  of  the  Bradano,  where 
the  line  crosses  it,  are  clothed  with 
pines. 

9  kil.  Torremare  Janet.  Stat.  (At  the 
small  Inn  wine  may  be  obtained). 
[Rly.  m  progress  W.  to  Naples  through 
rotenza,  completed  as  far  as  Caldano, 
two  trains  daily  in  3^  to  3^  hrs.]  There 
is  here  a  square  tower  of  the  middle 
ages,  6  m.  from  Bemalde,  in  the  i^ltwe^ 
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vr.'/iV,*:     thit     \'',\v:fjZ'j    carks    the 

tuh  w:t*^f  U'^*//Ut\  Ut.tt'mt't*,  »**.  pr'/-j  llKHArLhlX,  *.  yAXA  C'^lOEJ  of  the 
Ut;]/  «>*ir  »/.'j''//t  j/;ft  of  M'^'i^/y/.'-vf/i.  I  Ti.ijr.snih  atd  TareLt;L«rf,  E.C.  432,  the 
'/  Ji"  ;•/)/,>,  '/f  Mf*!tyftiUini  uiny  i.^f^  \^.  \  j/Ja/y;  of  ir^^hig  of  the  geceral  assem- 
<  »*iJ^  v)iiiii/)  i/,  th<'  t\Hy  froi/i  7  iniii.'/o,  t/jy  'yf  the  Italiaii  (jT*^Vi,  aod  the  birth> 
hy    fiiVjnfi;    ♦li<-    tiiiii    to  'I  ort'-Htitiin:^ 

of  »>/*/« t  "/If  m.  It  H  I ouvty'ai**'As  i% 
¥futitf-*\,  H  td'U  yiHtn^kUouM  h<'  Mf/it,  the 
«!si7  iM-foM'^  t/;  thi'  M:itioit-fna>.t<:r  at 
'I  OfH'iir/i:iM>  virho  will  j/«'t  One  I'rti/Jy. 
A  h'ifw  i/»ay  \f*'  hiu\  for  .'J  fraucH. 
'Ih*'  toinut  khotiM  take  a  hahket  with 
|ffovikiofj«. 

Tin-  ;ilaiii  nloiif/;  (h<'  ''//^JKt  in  Mill  vfry 
ftrfMiualifif  in  rj/nt,  wh'w.h  Umtu-*i  the 


pla/:4  of  t}je  paiuter  Zeiai$.  The  plain 
]**:lwHfm  Ileraoleia  and  the  5in«  was 
the  Meue  of  the  first  battle  fought  by 
I'yrrhus  again&t  the  Komacs  under  the 
rji}M.u\  lAfiy'itius,  B.C.  ^60,  who  attri- 
bute their  defeat  to  the  terror  inspired 
by  tJie  eU;pharits  of  Pvrrhus.  The 
bronze  tables,  now  in  tte  Museo  Na- 
zionale,  known  as  the  Heraclean  Tableg 
f]K  lAOy,  were  found  at  Luce  near  this 
place  in  175:). 


ROUTE  156. — NOTA  SnU — CASSANO. 


3  m.  8.  of  Policoro  a  denw  forest 
marki  tlie  coarse  of  tlie  3iimo,  ihe  Siria 
of  the  Greeka.  The  nilwsj  traverses  it, 
tifter  crossing  the  river.  Tbis  forest 
■cener;'  gives  to  the  countrj  a  character 
of  beauty  and  laxuriauoe  which  per- 
ReOj  accords  vith  the  enthusiastic  de- 
scriptioas  of  the  Greek  poets.  The 
DnUerwood  consists  of  mjrtle,  arbutus, 
the  Icntiscus,  sweet  baj,  wild  vine,  the 
oleander,  &c  On  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Sinno,  the  tatj  of  Sikib,  the  rival  of 
Melapontum  and  Sybaris,  is  supposed 
to  have  stood,  but  do  trace  of  it  is  to 
be  discovered.    Beyond  the  river  we 

10  kil.  A'ona  Siri  Stat.  (1978  Inhab.), 
and,  after  crossing  the  torrents  Ruvera 
and  fiumJo,Bnd  the  little  river  Conno, 
which  divides  Basilicata   from  Cala- 

i  kil.  Rocca  Imperialt  StaL  5  m.  from 
the  town  (2164  Inhab.),  on  the  summit 
of  a  conical  hill ;  a  mode  of  building 
prevalent  on  this  coast,  which  affords 
some  beautiful  subjects  for  the  pencil  of 


Nacam  (1177  Inhab.),  on  a  hill  6  m. 
N.W.  of  Kocca  Imperiale,  is  supposed 
to  mark  the  site  of  Lagaria,  founded  by 
the  PhocauDs,  sjid  afterwards  colonised 
by  the  Thurians.  It  was  celebrated  for 
its  sweet  wines,  which  were  highly 
priswd,  as  Lagarina  Vina. 


8  kil.  Soaeto  Stat  On  the  1.  is  Capo 
Spalica.  Od  the  rt.  the  village  of 
Koseto,  amid  broken  ravines,  presents  a 
very  picCnresqae  appearance.  N.  of 
the  cape  the  Fiume  di  Faro  enters  the 
sea.    The  line  followsthe  shore,  to 

9  kil.  AmeFtdolara  Stat.,  the  village 
(1629  Inhab.)  standing,  like  Rocca 
Imperisle  and  Roseto,  upon  an  insulated 

Skil.  Trebisacee  Stat.,  another  village 
(1490  Inhab.)  of  a  similar  character. 
The  line  leaves  the  shore,  and  crosses 
the  Seraciiio,  Co 


leaving  Caaalhaoao  on  the  rt.  and  i^V'an- 
■uilla  (1516  Inhab.),  prettily  placed 
)ove  the  valley  of  the  Saga/uUa.    It 


■onillari. 


and 


TiXrsict,  to  Majoiungo,  whence  diligence 
to  frossia  and  RIy.  on  to  Cosenza,  in 
Bte.l55,seepp.404and406.]  Thece  !■ 
also  a  road  of  7  m.  passing  tlirough 
Laurapoli,  a  hamlet  founded  by  a 
Duchess  of  Csssano  fbr  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  agricultural  labourers  on 
her  estates,  and  leading  to 

Cas8ANo(903R  Inhab,— /nn,  tolerable), 
a  episcopal  city,  situated  on  die  Eiano, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  Cattellam 
CarUsaaum  of  Pliny,  and  the  Com  m 
agro  narino  of  Ctesar. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  picturesqne 
places  in  S.  Italy,  aud  is  not  only  sor- 
rounded  by  beautiful  scenery,  but  enjoys 
a  climate  which  a&btds  all  the  con- 
veniences of  life.  It  has  hot  sulphurons 
baths,  which  are  in  great  local  reputa- 
tion. The  ruins  of  its  feudal  castle  rise 
above  it  on  the  magnificent  mass  of 
rock  round  which  the  city  is  bnilt 
The  view  from  Che  castle  is  most  ez- 
tenaive,  commanding  the  rich  scenery 
of  Che  vaUeys  of  the  Coscile  and  Crab. 
The  picturesqne  Roman  tower  is  said 
to  have  t>een  the  place  frota  which  the 
stone  was  thrown  which  killed  T. 
Anaiat  Milo,  who  was  besieging  tha 
city  in  the  cause  of  Pomp«,  and  whose 
name  is  better  known  by  Cicero's  ora- 
tion in  his  defence.  It  is  still  called 
Torre  rfi  Milo.  The  village  of  Cmita, 
however,  an  Albanian  colony,  on  the  I. 
of  the  road  from  Castrovillari,  soon 
after  passing  Porcile,  is  considered  by- 
some  to  mark  the  real  site  of  Cota,  on 
account  of  some  remains  of  ancient 
buildings  near  it 

From  CasHUio  the  road  proceeds  S, 
to  ^tzlano  Albaneae  (4348  Inbab.),  on 
the  post-road,  from  Naples.  It  containi 
a  tolerable  astmii.  (There  iaa.6i.\i  -r'nM 
(,a2nv.1tTQmSieei.ws    '"  "" 


,-..v.a.-,r'.„-.?  M,-Lrr..4!i«; 


-  .'■'.»,■  'Ml!,  rfiiijii,., 

«  <|x.('RlMHurfi'>ii>' 
"•jii'i/iiiid,  «jH>r<>  nurn* 
P.'-n  f<.i.ri.J,  iMi  the  W. 
Kiij>IKw4  f(i  innrli  th< 


ii.'.i<r.t»i(>ii  «r'i«t>'l  it  <iwj  TO  pT'ylaix  th« 

'K./.  'if  niAiina  ik  a  traj.';!i  <,T  i.'.doitrv 
haa  lr«t;  tjr.m  •^•■f.':,  ar.d  Mr.  IJ. 
(fof.l.iiry.  III  >  t>abi>:r  r>:a'l  [i^fur*  ibe 
l;rii:ltl.  I'Lwno'r'-.iTlr'j,]  0<nfir«Lce  at 
lir'ii'liUiii  ill  IftTii.  »tati:ii  l>>at  daring 
k  jiiiiriif^y  rlirr.ijgh  I'^alaliria  in  the 
t|titii|t  'it  tliat  i>!>r  b*  bad  limu  aLl« 
[ifiRarr  riiiljr  tlii-  f<Tna}lMt  qoaiithj. 


'eryvihtTi:   informed 
RMltivarinn  nf  ilie  manna-treei 
■'  "*""  ""■    ('-M^/.',    hart    <iiiite    cewed,   and    the 
infiliiHK  iifllK^  h1f.ia  fonnaniia  been  for- 
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is  a  square  building,  flanked  with 
massive  towers  and  surrounded  by  a 
deep  trench,  havinff  altogether  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  small  citadel.  Leaving 
the  Corigliano  Station,  we  cross  several 
torrents,  and  reach 

U  kil.  Bositano  Stat.,  2  m.  from 
the  shore  and  4  miles  from  Rosaano 
(14,881  Inhab.— Inn,  RoviancUa\  the 
Roscianum  of  Procopius,  an  archiepis- 
copal  city  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence 
on  the  rt.  of  the  road.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  S.  Nilus,.  whose  history 
is  recorded  in  the  paintings  of  Dome- 
nichino  at  Grotta  Ferrata,  near  Rome. 
Near  the  city  are  some  alabaster  and 
marble  quarries.  Rossano  will  be  the 
most  convenient  point  from  which  the 
picturesque  and  hitherto  almost  un- 
visited  district  of  La  Sila  can  be 
reached  (p.  406).  The  Peirano-Dano- 
varo  mail  steamers  call  at  the  Marina 
di  Rossano  (poor  Inn,  open  only  in 
winter)  on  Thursdays  in  coming  from 
Ancona  to  Naples,  and  in  going  to 
Aucona  on  Saturdays. 

The  railway  follows  the  bend  of  the 
shore,  and  after  crossing  the  Trionto, 
the  ancient  Ttaens,  which  witnessed  the 
defeat  of  the  Sybarites,  reaches 

11  kil.  Mirto  Croiia  Stat. 

After  which  we  leave  on  the  1.  Capo 
del  Triojito,  the  southern  extremity  of 
a  magnificent  gulf,  which  stretches  to 
Capo  SpuLicOy  the  promontory  that 
makes  such  a  fine  feature  in  all  the 
landscapes  of  the  coast. 

5  kil.  8.  Giacomo  Calopczzati  Stat., 
near  a  village  (1357  Inhab.)  of  that 
name  on  a  hill  on  the  rt. 

9  kil.  Campana  Stat.  (2247  Inhab.) 

6  kil.  Cariati  Stat.  1  m.  from  Cariati 
(3439  Inhab.),  a  miserable  place  (with 
a  poor  Inn),  though  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  situated  on  a  hill,  5  m.  E.  of 
Punta  Fiumenica.  The  ascent  to  it 
is  steep,  and  the  town  is  entered  by 
a  gate  and  drawbridge.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of 
its  baronial  castle.  During  the  war 
with  France  it  was  pillaged  by  a  band 
of  brigands  under  Fra  iMavolo. 


Crossing  the  Fiumenica,  we  fol- 
low the  curve  of  the  shore,  leav- 
ing on  the  rt.  Crucoli  and  its  castle, 
beautifully  situated  among  luxuriant 
plantations  in  which  the  manna-ash 
abounds.  There  is  a  ruined  Gothic 
ch.  The  bav  terminates  in  the  Punta 
deW  Alice,  the  ancient  promontory  of 
CrimUsa,  on  which  stood  the  temple 
built  by  PhUoctetes,  and  dedicated  to 
Apollo  Alaius,  in  which  he  suspended 
the  bow  and  arrows  of  Hercules,  and  in 
which  his  own  tomb  appears  also,  from 
the  description  of  Lycophron,  to  have 
been  placed. 

The  city  of  Crimissa,  which  Philoc- 
tetes  is  said  to  have  founded  after  the 
siege  of  Troy,  is  supposed  to  have  occu- 
pi^  the  site  of  the  modem  town. 

16  kil.  Cirb  Stat.  (5038  Inhab.), 
placed  on  a  lofty  hill  overlooking  the 
promontory  of  Alice.  Here  was  bom 
Gigli,  the  astronomer,  who,  under 
Gregory  XIII.,  contributed  mainly  to 
the  revision  of  the  Calendar.  Crossing 
the  Lipuda,  we  pass 

7  kil.  Torre  Melissa  Stat  The 
village  of  Melissa  (1701  Inhab.)  is 
picturesquely  placed  on  an  eminence. 
Beyond  Torre  di  Melissa,  on  the  shore, 
a  station  of  the  doganieri,  is 

8  kil.    Strongoli  Stat.     The  small 

town,  of  2859  Inhab.,  is  1}  hr.  distant, 

and  stands  on  a  very  s'teep  and  barren 

elevation,   supposed     to     occupy   the 

site  of  Petilia,  mentioned  by  Virgil  as 

one  of  the  cities  founded  by  Philoc- 

tetes: — 

Hie  ilia  duels  MeUboei 
Parva  Fhiloctetae  subniza  Petilia  muro. 

jEn,  m.  401. 

In  the  2nd  Punic  war  it  was  besieged 
by  Hannibal,  and  is  celebrated  by  the 
Latin  historians  for  its  constant  fidelity 
to  the  Romans.  Strongoli  was  burnt  by 
General  Regnier  in  1806.  It  now  con- 
tains some  good  houses.  On  the  out- 
side of  the  cathedral  are  two  Roman 
inscriptions,  affording  ad^tional^  evi- 
dence of  this  being  the  site  of  Petilia. 

The  line  keeps  some  distance  from 
j  the  sea,  and  cro«eft%  ^3aa  ^^Jssmsl  ^  "^os^ 
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\.r\yiy.A  army,  "wionjii.-.aii.'ec  the  siege 
•i.'.'.J  :L':>  jroii- :'.;.*  --^gin  to  fail, 
"■h-.:.  tiifry  riaiage-i  10  effect  their 
*rr>€.2iy:  curic;?  the  i-igb:  to  an  English 
frigate  that  wa-  cruising  o5  the  snore, 
aL'i  on  the  fr il  low iLg  day  the  Frecch 
njarch«:d  into  the  abaL.doLed  castle. 

The  Peirano-Danovaro  Co.'s  mail 
htoamers  call  off  Cotroue  0:1  Saturday's 

;  on  trj'rjr  way  from  Naples  to  Ancona  ; 

!  and  on  'J'hiirfedays  on  their  way  back 
from  Ancona. 

A  great  deal  of  liquorice-root  is 
grown  in  thi.s  part  of  Calabria,  from 
which  the  juice  or  paste  is  extracted. 
The  liquorice-plaot  is  cultivated  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  fields  as 
wlieat  and  other  cereals,  M-ith  the 
growth  of  which  its  underground  re- 
fetation  does  not  appear  to  interfere. 
Orange  and  olive-trees  grow  with 
luxariance  about  Cotrone,  the  fruit  of 
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the  tbrmcr  bdng  carried  in  great  qDao- 
titie*  to  Tannto,  BDd  tmm  theoce  ex> 
ported  to  the  Black  Sea,  where  they 
are  known  as  orange*  of  the  latter  city. 

6  m.  S.E.  of  Cotrone  is  the  Laciniai, 
PmmontoTy,  now  Capo  dtlU  Coloane,  or 
Capo  Nan  (more  coaveoieatly  reached 
by  boat,  2  rowere,  6  fr.,  the  path  by 
land  biiing  long  and  fadauiDg),  on 
whicb  BttK^  the  celebrated  Temple  or 
tTuRo  Lftciniii,  mentioned  by  many  of  thc: 
Greek  aud  Latin  poets,  and  fouoded,  il 
supposed  by  Hercules. 


LATl&i^m  Scylncffup 


Hint 


picture  of  Helen,  for  the 

which  be  was  allowed  to  select  as  his 

models  five  of  the  most  beantifol  f  irpne. 

in  the  city. 

E,  ec  fMH  coatai  atata  a  Crotone, 
Out  p«  doren  MlTnopJo  dl  Ulunoce, 


So  great  was  Ihe  sanctity  of  this  tem- 
ple, that  it  was  respected  by  Pyrrhns 
and  by  Hannibal,  who  is  said  by  Po- 
lybius  to  have  recorded  his  victories 
on  its  walls  in  Greek  and  Pnnic  dia- 

One  of  the  colnmns  of  this  maonifi- 
ceut  temple  is  still  standing.  It  is  oi 
the  early  Doric  style,  26  ft.  high;  re- 
mans of  walls  are  traceable  arooad  il, 
and  judicious  eicayalions  would  pro- 
bably be  prodactiTe  of  nr —  

discoveries. 


S.W.  of  this  promontory  are  Capo 
dttte  Cimiti,  Capo  JiizzatB,  and  Capo 
CasttUa,  the  three  capes  which  Strabo 
describes  as  the  lapygum  tria  promoa- 
toria.  Closetothemwasan island,  which 
has  disappeared,  aud  which  the  Italian 
peographers  suppose  to  be  Ogygia,  the 
island  of  Calypso,  described  by  Homer, 


as  where  Ulysses  was  so  long  detained. 
4  m.  N.  of  Capo  Rizzuto,  on  a  rising 
ground,  is  the  town  of  hoia  (aSTS  In- 
hab.),  where  lives  one  of  the  wealthiett 
of  Italian  landowners,  Baron  Baracco, 
a  SeuBior. 

From  Cotrone  to  the  river  Tacina  the 
road  proceeds  iuiaud,  and  Ihe  Kly., 
which  is  finely  engineered  between 
this  and  Catanzaro,  passes  by  a  long 
tunnel  through  the  lapygian  promon' 
tory.  The  country  Is  desolate  and 
uninteresting. 

Ifi  kU.  CW™  Stat.  (3686  Inhab.).  The 
town  is  situated  on  high  ground  over- 
looking the  course  of  the  Tuciaa,  the 
TargtTurt,  and  the  Gulf  of  Squillacc 
The  descent  from  Cutro  to  the  sea- 
shore 'commands  an  extensive  view  of 
the  guif  as  &r  S.  as  the  rvtila  di  Stilo. 
The  road  and  Bly.  skirt  the  N.  shores 
of  the  gulf  through  a  well-cultivated 
country,  enlivened  with  numeruus  &rm- 
houses,  and  cross  the  Crocchio,  the 
Arocho  of  the  ancient  geographers, 
pasEJug  several  villages,  picturesquely 
placed  ou  the  hills  which  boiuid  the 

23  Idl.  Cropam  Stat.  Beyond  the 
next  Stat.  {Simmen)  the  line  and  road 
cross  the  Stmmari,  the  ancient  Semiria, 
and  the  Alti,  near  their  mouths,  and 
the  Ely.  then  turns  seawards  .to  the 
Marina,  or  small  port  of 

SO  kil.  Catanzabo  Stat.,  cab  to 
the  town,  5  m.  inland,  2  fr.  [The 
Peiian^-Dtnovaro  Co.'s  mail  steeuners 
call  here  every  Saturday  on  their 
way  to  Naples  from  Ancona,  and  on 
Thursdays  on  their  return]  (24,90t 
Inhab. — Inns  :  Albergo  di  Homa,  good } 
Alb.  Cmtrale,  good  rooms;  Trattoria 
Serravaile,  Mr  restaurant},  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  the  capital  of  Calabria 
Ulteriore  II.,  and  the  residence  of 
lumerous  wealthy  famili^. '  The  city 
s  finely  built  on  the  slope  of  a  loify 
□d  rocky  hill  between  Uie  Alii  and 
be  Corace,  rising  like  an  impregnable 
fortress  above  a  deep  ravine,  through 
which  the  lorreut  Hamartlla  dashea 
in  its  passaEe  l<t  t^  w»..   V.S& 
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protected  by  the  high  range  of  La  Sila 
from  the  N.,  and  is  as  much  praised  for 
its  agreeable  climate  as  for  the  beauty 
of  its  position.  The  theatre  is  new; 
and  the  college  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  conducted  in  the 
kingdom.  The  castle  was  founded  by 
Bobert  Guiscard.  In  later  times  it 
offered  so  effectual  a  resistance  to  the 
French  under  Lautree  that  Charles  V. 
gave  the  city  the  privilege  of  coining 
money.  The  CdthedrcU,  or  Diiomo 
Nuovo,  contains  a  good  painting  in  the 
Grecco  chapel  by  //  Calabrese,  and  the 
chapel  of  the  Rosario  one  of  the  Vir- 
gin. The  city  sustained  serious  injury 
from  the  earthquake  of  1783.  In  the 
quarter  of  S.  Giuseppe  the  ground 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  firom  2  to  4  ft.,  but 
the  subsidence  was  so  regular  that  the 
houses  which  covered  it  were  unin- 
jured. There  are  fabrics  of  velvets, 
embroidery,  and  carpets  at  Catanzaro, 
and  of  a  peculiar  silk  tissue,  very 
strong  and  cheap,  used  for  covering 
furniture.  The  country  in  the  district 
around  is  very  richly  cultivated,  pro- 
ducing much  olive-oil  and  silk;  and 
there  are  numerous  presses  for  extract- 
ing oil  from  walnuts,  which  is  exported 
in  large  quantities  after  undergoing  a 
certain  process  of  purification,  being 
employed  in  England  and  France  in 
the  working  of  woollen  cloths.  Coins 
of  the  cities  of  Magna  GrsBcia  may 
be  procured  at  Catanzaro.  There  is  a 
road  of  11  m.  from  Catanzaro  N.  to 
Tiriolo,  see  Rte.  155. 

The  classical  tourist  will  not  find 
many  objects  of  interest  on  the  S.E. 
coast  of  Calabria  Ulteriore  I.,  with  the 
exception  of  the  souvenirs  of  CauUonia 
and  LocH;  but  the  traveller  and 
the  artist  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
researches  of  classical  geography,  and 
in  a  district  rendered  celebrated  by 
Pindar,  will  submit  to  the  inconve- 
niences of  the  journey. 

The  line  traverses  two  tunnels  before 
ing 

Idl.  Squillace  Stat  (^3046  Inhab. — 

"  Inn).     The  town  is  placed  on  an 

t  inaccessible  rock,  nearly  oppo- 


site the  lofty  Monte  Moscia,  wluch 
advances  into  the  sea  in  the  bold  and 
precipitous  promontory  from  which  the 
town  derived  the  name  of  Navifragum 
ScyhiccBum,  The  modern  town,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  gulf,  is  the  seat  of 
a  bishop.  Near  it  is  StcUlitti  (2206  In- 
hab.), a  village  picturesquely  placed 
on  the  opposite  summit  of  Monte  Mog' 
day  which  from  it  is  called  Cossia  di 
Stallatti,  and  commanding  magnifi- 
cent views  across  the  isthmus,  ^uil- 
lace  was  the  birthplace  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  Cassiodorus,  the  minister  of 
Theodoric,  and  author  of  the  History  of 
the  Goths,  who  attained  the  consular 
dignity  a.d.  514,  and  retired  from  public 
life  in  the  reign  of  Vitiges,  to  found  a 
monastery  in  the  neigh^urhood  of  his 
native  town.  During  his  latter  years 
he  wrote  his  Commentaries  on  the  Acts, 
Epistles,  and  Revelation.  He  died  in 
his  monastery  about  a.d.  560,  at  the  age 
of  nearly  100. 

6  kil.  Montauro  Stat.  (1798  Inhab.). 
Near  the  village  are  the  ruins  of  a 
monastery  founded  by  the  Normans,  and 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1783. 

6  kil.  SovercUo  Stat.  (1070  Inhab.),  a 
village  between  the  stream  of  that  name 
and  the  Ancinale,  The  former  flows 
through  a  very  beautiful  country  from  the 
high  range  of  hills  behind  the  villages 
of  S.  Vito  (3032  Inhab.)  and  Chiara- 
valle  (3927  Inhabi*).  The  Ancinale,  the 
CcBcinus  of  Pliny,  is  crossed  below 
Satriano  (2406  Inhab.).  [A  road  in 
progress  from  Soverato  to  Pizzo  on  the 
Gulfof  Sta.  Eufemia,  passing  by  Chiara- 
valle  and  S.  Nicola.J  Several  torrents 
descend  from  the  lofty  range  of  Monte 
Portella  and  the  Costa  deUa  Guardian 
on  whose  slopes  are  Davoli  (3146  In- 
hab.), 5.  Andrea  (3553  Inhab.),  Isca 
(2257  Inhab.),  &c.  &c. 

12  kil.  Badolato  Stat  (3932  Inhab.). 
To  the  S.  are  Santa  CrUtina  and 
GuardavaUe  (3561  Inhab.),  at  some  dis- 
tance on  the  hills  overlooking  the  sea. 
The  river  which  divides  Calabria  Ulte- 
riore ILfrom  Calabria  Ulteriore  I.  is  the 
Assi,  considered  to  be  the  Helleporus, 
\  on  ^loo&ft  Tl,b«a;^  the  Crotoniats  and  the 
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16  kil.  Moiiasteraa  Stat.  (1174  In- 
hab,),  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Assi. 
The  Rly.  no*  enlera  the  valley  of 
the  Stillaro,  remarkable  in  rnnny  parts 
ibr  its  beauty.  [At  the  distance  of 
about  6  m.  from  the  shore  is  Stilo 
(i684  Inhab.).  picturesquely  built  in 
terraces  below  perpendicular  preci- 
pices- It  is  a  clean  and  thriving 
place,  vith  several  churches  and  con- 
vents, and  a  general  aspect  of  comtbrt 
It  is  entered  by  a  meaiffival  gate  with 
two  round  towers.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Scilo  are  iron-mines,  by  which 
the  governmeot  foundries  of  La  Mon- 
giana  were  formerly  supplied,  the  prin- 
cipal being  about  Fabrizia,  in  the  u[iper 
"ralley  of  the  Alaro.  Nesj  Stilo  is  a 
Bmajf  square  brick  oh.  with 


in  mercenaries  in  the  Soman  ler- 
The  Alaro  is  memorable  for  the 

defeat  of  130,000  Crotonials  by  10,000 
Locriani.    ThereenJt'of  this  battle  was 


cupola  supported  by  marble  columns, 
and  4  smaller  cupolas  at  the  angles.  Its 
style  shows  that  it  can  he  referred 


6  kil.  Jf face  Stat.  The  rillage  (1577 
Inhab.)  is  on  a  hill  on  the  rt.  On  the 
shore,  2  m.  off,  is  the  Panta  di  Slilo, 
the  Promontonum  Cocintham  of  Poly- 
bius.  Following  the  shore,  the  line 
crosses  the  Alaro,  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Sagras,  and  reaches 

8  kii.  Caulonia  Stat.  The  town 
(10,125  Inhab.),  formerly  called  Caslel- 
vetere,  is  2  m.  oa  rL,  and  is  supposed  to 
mark  the  site  of  Cnufonio,  an  Aducan 
colony.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
further  researches  would  discover  on  the 
I .  bank  of  the  Alaro  a  ate  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  descriptions  of  ancient 
geographers.  At  Calamona,  3  m.  from 
Cauloaia  and  1  from  the  sea,  sepulchral 
coins  and  antiquities  have  been  dis- 
covered. Canlonia  was  the  first  place 
where  Pythagoras  sought  refuge  after 
his  eipolsion  from  Crotona.  After  the 
deffeal  of  the  allies  b.o.  387,  at  the  river 
Helorus,  or  Hellepoma,  Canlonia  sur- 
rendered to  DionysiuE,  and  &om  that 
time  it  never  recovered  its  former 
power,  till  it  was  ruined  during  the 
wars  of  Pyrrhns  by  a  body  of  Cam- 


proverb  a 


,*i^...™. 


•»«"■ 


After  crossing  a  small  stream,  we 

S  kil.  Roccella  Stat.,  the  town 
(627S  Inhab.)  in  a  picturesque  ntuation 
near  the  sea  on  the  L  It  is  mentioned 
by  Ovid,  under  the  name  of  Romackium, 
in  the  voyage  of  the  Epidaurian  serpent. 

On  leaving  it,  the  line  crosses  the 
Colatnuia,  one  of  the  numerous  small 
streams  which  fell  into  the  sea  along 
this  coast,  before  reaching 


On  the  hills  on  the  rt  are  seen  Mw- 
tone  (1740  Inhab.),  S.  Giovanni  (1590 
Inhab.),  Mammola  (7S04),  and  Grot- 
teria  (fia23).  After  crossing  the  Locano, 
the  ancient  Zocanua,  we  come  to 

4  kil.  Bidemo  Stat.,  2  m.  from  it,  on 
the  hills  is  the  town  (8130  Inhab.). 
The  Novito,  the  Butkronai  of  Livy,  la 
crossed  before  reaching 

5  kil.  Geract  Slat.  The  town, 
(725T  Inhab.— /nn,  indifferent),  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  is  situated  on  the  upper 
slopes  of  the  lofty  mountslna  which 
here  extend  from  the  great  backbone 
of  the  Apennines  into  the  sea.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  a  place  of  great 
strength,  but  frequent  earthqaakes,  and 
pardcularly  that  of  17S3,  have  rednced 
its  citadel  to  ruins.  The  Cathtdral, 
originally  a  Gothic  building,  was  also 
overwhelmed  by  the  same  catastrophe ; 
but  several  columns  are  still  preserved 
which  show  that  it  was  built  with  the 
remainsofancienttemples.  S.Francesca, 
founded  in  the  13th  cent.,  has  a  good 
portal,  and  some  of  the  other  bnildinga 
are  of  good  architecture,  retaining  many 
marks  of  Saracenic  origin.  There  are 
thriving  silk-works  here,  and  its  wines 
are  in  repute,  particalarW  a  white 
sweet  one,  called  Greco  di  Gerae€.  In 
the  nn^hboiuhnoi  w 
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Geraee  tpnxDg  op  from  the  mins,  close 
to  which  the  rh .  poMes,  of 

/jocri   Kinx^phyriif  on*  of  the  most  j 
Ancient  citiwi  of  Ma^a  Graecia,  c»:le-  ! 
brated  in  the  ven^s  of  Pindar,  and  for  ; 
iti  aMociatifjn  with  its  great  \i'*i\<%\jiif,T  \ 
ZaUiih'iA   B.r.  f*fj\,.     It  was  fouwl-d  by  ' 
a  c*lony  of  the  I>*cri  Ozftlfp.^  ao.ording  I 
to  the  Grwk  tradition,  alK>at  ♦.**')  years  j 
ILC,    Pindar,  in  the  .Secr>nd  Pythian  (hit:, 
commemorates  the  mT\\cf:i%  n.-ndereri  to 
the  city   hy  lliero  King  of  SymeiLM*. 
in  tiaving  detemid  Anaxilaus  King  of 
Khepium  from  the  war  with  which  he 
ha^l  threatened  it,  anrl  in  having  thereby 
enabhrd  the  J»crian  maiden  tr>  fiing  her 
inelodif:fl  in  happy  sffcurity  U,-fore  her 
dor>r.  Jioth  Pindar,  in  the  1 1th  Olympic 
(Me»  and  I)enKj*thenes,  praise  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  citizens  to  strangers,  their 
skill  in   all  the  arts  of  civilized  life, 
their  wiwlom,  their  love  of  justice,  and 
their  prowess  in  war : — 

(*(firvpu»y  AoKftitv  vcvcai/  oArywi'* 

Ml}  fjuv,  ot  yiourax,  ^/vyo^tvoy  arparbi', 

Mi^T  antiparov  koXuv, 

'Ajtpoffo^v  &k  Keu  aixfiarav,  a^i{t(r€<u. 

The  existing  ruins  are  not  impor- 
tant. They  are  aboat  5  m.  from 
Gcracc,  near  the  8ca-cf>ast,  at  Torre  di 
Geraee,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tre- 
dita,  and  consist  of  the  basement  of 
a  Doric  temple,  and  considerable  ves- 
tiges of  the  walls,  which  can  be  traced 
for  nearly  2  m.  in  length  and  1  in 
breadth,  extending  from  the  shore  to  the 
first  heights,  upon  which  probably  the 
arx  stood.  A  few  years  ago  many  gold 
coins  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  cast  in- 
stead of  being  struck,  and  more  recently 
a  collection  of  silver  tetradrachms  of 
Pyrrhus,  were  found  near  here.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
money-chest  of  Alexander,  King  of 
Epirus,  who  was  defeated  at  Panaosia, 
now  Mendocino.  Coins  bearing  the 
epigraph  of  Locri  have  also  been  found 
at  Grerace,  and  many  of  the  architec- 
tural remains  bear  a  decidedly  Greek 
character;  but  the  Latin  inscriptions 
which  have  been  discovered,  and  nu- 
merous liomaa  constructions  which  are  [ 


still  to  be  traced,  show  that  s 
city  subteqnentlj  oocopied  the 


[A  bridle-road  leads  from  Germoe 
ov»:r  the  Aspromonte  by  the  Pauo  del 
MercfiRte  to  Casainnovo,  whence  Gk>ja 
let*;.  1 55y  may  be  reached  in  5  hrs.  The 
scenery  of  the  pass  is  very  grand,  oom- 
biiiing  the  richest  forest  scenery  with 
the  wild  glens  of  the  rocky  monntaiiis 
through  which  the  road  is  carried.  The 
highest  part  of  the  ascent  from  Geraee 
is  particularly  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
tensive and  magnificent  views.  Both 
seas  are  visible  from  this  summit,  and 
the  road  descends  on  the  western  side 
through  very  imposing  scenery,  over- 
looking the  gulf  of  Gioia,  and  com- 
manding a  view  which  extends  in  fine 
weather  to  the  Lipari  islands,  to 

18  m.  Cittanuovo  Clll?  Inhab.), finely 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
sufficiently  high  above  the  phun  to  be 
free  from  mabuia.  It  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthqnxJLe  of  1783,  and 
was  almost  endrely  rebuilt  of  wood. 
From  Cittanuovo  the  distance  to  Gioia 
is  18  m. ;  the  traveller  may  join  the 
high  road  to  Reggio  at  Gioia,  Rte.  155, 
and  there  is  now  a  new  road  from 
Geraee  to  Gioja,  passing  over  the  low 
part  between  the  Kutulo  and  Jejonio 
moimtains.] 

From  Geraee  to  Capo  Spartivento^ 
and  thence  to  Reggio  ^e  nul.  follows 
the  sea-shore.  The  country  and  the 
villages  we  pass  present  little  classical 
intere-st,  but  are  highly  picturesque, 
having  the  bold  ridges  of  the  Aspro- 
mottle  on  the  rt.  all  the  way. 

On  leaving  Geraee  the  line  crosses 
the  Merico,  leaving  on  the  1.  the  ruins 
of  Locri,  and  on  the  hills  on  the  rt. 
the  villages  of  Postiglione,  St  Ilaria, 
Condovianni  and  Bombili,  and,  after 
crossing  the  Petito,  brings  us  to 

8  kil.  Ardore  Stat.  2  m.  from  the  town 
(5141  Inhab.),  on  a  hill  amidst  vineyards 
and  orchards.  Crossing  the  broad 
vallev  that  intervenes,  the  line  reaches 

4  kil.  Bovalino  Stat.  (2644  Inhab.), 
the  village  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
highhilL 
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[A  path  of  5  m.  ascends  from 
Bovalino  to  5.  Luca  (1605  Inhab.,  a 
Tillage  where  guides  can  be  hired  to 
visit  S.  Maria  de*  Polsu  This  mo- 
nastery is  placed  below  Mbntalto,  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Asproroonte.  and 
is  only  remarkable  for  the  striking 
character  of  the  scenery  round  it.  The 
path  to  it  from  S.  Luca,  owing  to  the 
numerous  windings  in  crossing  the 
ridge  of  La  Serra,  is  about  8  m.  The 
monastery,  a  substantial  square  build- 
ing, said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Normans,  is  completely  surrounded  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  which 
rise  perpendicularly  on  the  W.  side 
in  a  succession  of  enormous  buttresses, 
from  which  a  small  torrent  tumbles 
foaming  on  the  rt  of  the  building.  These 
mountains  are  clothed  with  fine  ancient 
forests  of  chesnut,  ilex,  oak,  and  a  par- 
ticular variety  of  pine  of  great  beauty, 
the  Pinus  Ixiricio  Calabra.  For  several 
months  of  the  year  the  monks  are  snowed 
up  and  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.] 

Crossing  several  streams  we  come  to 

7  kil.  Bianconucmo  Stat.  2  m.  from 

Bianco  (1 931  Inhab.)  on  a  narrow  ridge 

of  white  chalk.    The  line  goes  through 

olive  plantations,  leaving  on  the  1. 

Capo  Bruzzano,  the  Zephyrian  pro- 
montory from  which  Locri  derived 
the  appellation  of  Epizephyrii,  Far- 
ther on  we  pass  on  the  rt.  Bruzzano 
(1407  Inhab.)  on  the  edge  of  a  great 
rock  rising  out  of  the  plain.  It  was 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Saracens  in  the 
11th  cent.  Crossing  a  stream,  we  see 
1  m.  off  Statu  (1378  Inhab.)  in  a  pic- 
turesque situation,  with  its  houses 
and  churches  growing,  as  it  were,  out 
of  solitary  rocks.  The  line  skirts  a 
marshy  low  ground  before  reaching 

1.5  kil.  Brancdleone  Stat.,  a  village 
(1323  Inhab.)  on  a  hill  1  m.  from  the 
sea,  where  Greek  was  still  spoken  at 
the  beginning  of  this  cent.  Following 
the  shore,  we  leave  on  the  1. 

6  kil.  Capo  Spartivento  Stat.,  the 
Promontorium  Herculis,  Between  this 
and  Capo  deir  Armi,  at  a  short  distance 


from  the  shore,  situated  on  offshoots  of 
the  Aspromonte,  and  of  difficult  access, 
are  several  villages  in  which  the  Greek 
language  is  still  spoken.  They  can  be 
visited  without  much  difficulty  from 
Keggio  in  3  or  4  days,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary beauty  of  the  scenery,  com- 
bined with  the  interest  that  attaches  to 
these  last  remnants  of  Hellenism  in  this 
extreme  and  remote  corner  of  Italy,  will 
compensate  for  the  discomforts  which 
may  be  experienced  on  the  expedition. 

7  kil.  Palizzi  Stat.  2  m.  from  the 
village  (2087  Inhab.),  prettily  situ- 
ated at  ^e  base  of  two  perpendicular 
barren  rocks,  perched  on  the  summit 
of  the  highest  of  which  stand  the  ruins 
of  its  former  castle.  1  m.  E.  is  the 
insignificant  village  of 

Pietrapennata,  on  a  hill  surroimded 
by  the  most  beautiful  forests,  with  the 
finest  view  conceivable  of  sea  and  moun- 
tains, and  made  familiar  by  the  draw- 
ings of  Mr.  Lear.  From  Pietrapennata 
a  path  of  6  m.  descends  to  the  sea-shore 
at  Capo  Spartivento. 

Crossing  the  stream  Daria,  the  line 
runs  W.  to 

5  kil.  Bova  Stat.,  near  the  Marina  di 
BovOj  a  rising  village  at  the  seaside, 
5  m.  from  Bova  (3438  Inhab.),  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  picturesquely  placed  on  a 
high  mountain  on  the  rt.  At  Bova  as 
well  as  at  Condofuri,  and  other  villages 
near  it,  Greek  is  still  spoken  by  the 
people,  but  is  ^dually  disap^ring. 
The  local  antiquaries  maintam  that 
Bova  is  an  ancient  settlement,  and  that 
its  inhabitants  may  be  regarded  as.  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  Locrians  or 
Rhegians.  Of  late  years  Bova  has  been 
losing  its  importance  by  the  removal 
of  the  bishop's  residence  and  several 
of  the  public  offices  and  principal  in- 
habitants to  the  Marina  di  Bova. 

4  kil.  Amendolea  Stat.  6  m.,  from  the 
castellated  but  nearly  deserted  village 
on  a  high  hill,  on  the  rt. 

On  leaving  the  station,  we  cross  the 
Piscopio,  or  Amendolea,  the  ancient 
Ccecinus,  on  whose  banks  Laches  de- 
feated a  body  of  I^ocrians.    EuthymiiF 
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the  celebrated  Locrian  wrestler,  disap- 
peared in  tliis  stream  in  a  supernatural 
manner,  after  deliyering  Tempsa  from 
the  shade  of  Polites.  Pausanias  as- 
cribes to  its  banks  a  natand  phenome- 
non, which  Strabo  refers  to  the  Halex — 
the  grasshoppers  on  the  liocrian  bank 
were  always  chirping,  while  those  on 
the  Bheg^  bank  were  constantly  mute 
— a  phenomenon  which  may  be  ob- 
'  seryed  to  this  day. 

Following  the  shore,  and  enjoyine  a 
fine  yiew  of  the  distant  Etna,  aner 
4  m.  we  cross  the  Mice,  the  ancient 
HaUxf  the  boundary  between  the 
Rhegians  and  the  Locrians,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  the  latter  had  a  small 
fbrt  taken  by  the  Athenians  under 
Laches,  b.c.  426 ;  and  reach 

9  kil.  Melito  Stat  (3853  Inhab.)*  on 
the  rt  bank  of  the  Alice,  the  southern- 
most town  in  Italy.  It  was  here  that 
Garibaldi  landed  m  Sept.  1860,  after 
haying  oyerrun  Sicily,  to  drive  the  last 
Bourbon  King,  Francis  II.,  out  of  his 
continental  dominions;  and  again  in 
An^.  1862,  when  less  fortunate,  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender  to  a  Royal  Italian 
force,  after  haying  been  severely 
wounded,  in  his  first  encounter,  on  the 
neighbouring  heights  of  Aspromonte. 

8  kil.  Saline  Stat. 

[From  Saline  we  may  ascend  a  steep 
path  along  the  narrow  bed  of  the  Tor- 
rente  della  Monaca  to 

Pentedattihf  the  strangest  of  human 
abodes,  perched  like  a  pyramid  among 
the  spires  of  ^gantic  barren  rocl^ 
which  shoot  up  m  the  form  of  a  hand, 
and  are  only  accessible  by  a  long  flight 
of  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  The  village, 
which  is  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  is 
surmounted  by  the  remains  of  a  baronial 


castle.    Following  the  ravine,    2  m. 
higher  up  is 

MontebellOf  on  a  square  rock,  perpen 
dicular  on  three  sides,  and  surrounded 
by  crags  covered  with  the  cactus  in 
great  luxuriance.  Hence  we  may  either 
follow  a  wild  and  difficult  path  through 
S.  Lorenzo  (4122  Inhab.)  and  Condofuri 
(-2406  Inhab.)  to  Bova,  or  retrace  our 
steps  to  the  shore,  and  join  the  railway 
at  Saline.] 

6  kil.  Lazzaro  Stat,  from  which  we 
have  a  grand  view  of  Etna  and  the 
coast  of  Sicily.  Soon  after  leaving  it, 
we  pass  by 

Capo  deir  Armij  the  Promontory 
of  LeucopetrcL,  regarded  by  the  ancient 
geographers  as  the  termination  of  the 
A  pennines,  and  remarkable  for  the  white- 
ness of  its  rocks,  which  gave  it  its  ancient 
name.  This  headland  has  a  great  his- 
torical interest  as  the  scene  of  an  import- 
ant event  in  the  life  of  Cicero.  On 
his  voyage  from  Syracuse  to  Greece, 
after  the  death  of  Caesar,  b.c.  44,  he  was 
driven  here  by  contrary  winds.  Having 
re-embarkedC  he  was  again  driven 
back,  and  went  to  stay  at  the  villa  of 
his  friend  P.  Valerius,  where  he  was 
visited  by  some  citizens  from  Rhegium, 
recently  arrived  from  Rome,  who 
brought  him  intelligence  which  caused 
him  to  alter  his  course,  and  proceed 
direct  to  Velia,  where  he  met  Brutus. 

The  line  now  turns  N.W.  and  finally 
N.  through 

6  kil.  Pellaro  Stat  (4618  Inhab.), 
1  m.  from  Capo  Pellaro. 

6  kil.  8.  Gregorio  Stat.,  and  through 
a  highly-cultivated  district  reaches 

4  kiL  Reggio  Terminus  Stat.,  de- 
scribed in  Rte.  155,  p.  417. 
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Abbets:— Monte  Casino,  i8.  SS. 
Trinitk  dl  Cava,  280.  Monte 
Vergine,  303.  Holy  Trinity 
at  Mileto  (rained),  4x3.  At 
Venosa  (ruined),  wj 

Abmzzo  Cltra  and  Ultra,  dis- 
tricts of,  58 

Acalandms  fluvius,  now  the 
Salandrella,  420 

Acciano  stat.,  46 

Acerenza.  town  of  (Acheron- 
tia),  398 

Acerra  stat,  24 ;  town  of,  near 
Naples,  305 

Acherontia.  now  Acerenza,  397 

Acherusia,  Palus  (the  lake  of 
Fusaro),  nj 

Acquaviva,  385 

Acri,  village  of,  407 

Addison,  his  experiments  at 
the  Grotta  del  Cane,  187 

JEcBd,  site  of,  366 

JEclaiium,  city  of,  now  Le 
Grotte,  364 

iBnaria,  one  of  the  names  of 
Ischia,  342 

.£neas,  his  first  approach  to 
Italy,  384.  His  interview 
with  the  Sibyl, 325, 335-  His 
visit  to  the  uiades,  32$ 

^saros  fluvius,  now  ine  Esaro, 

^semla,  Samnite  city  of,  now 

Isemia,  52 
Agata,  S.,  village,  and  convent 

of  il  Deserto,  near  Sorrento, 

266 
—— ,  post  station,  37 

de'  Goti,  town  of,  310 

Agerx)la,  village  of,  near  Amalfi, 

289 
Agnano,  lake  of,  x86 
Agnello,  S.,  village  of,  263 
Agri,  river  (Aciris),  420 
Agriculture  of  the   kingdom, 

xvii 
Agrifoglio,  Crocelle  di,  409 
Agrippina,  her  banishment  and 

death,  35 ;  her  Tomb  near 

Bacoli,  329 
Agromunte,  costiera  d',  404 
AgropoIL  fishing  town  of,  299 
Aiano,  site  of  Tiberius'  palace 

at  Capri,  272 


AM0B08I. 

Airola,  village  of.  309 
Alabaster  quarries  on  Monte 
Gargano,  369.    At  Rossano, 

424 
Alaric  plunders  Puteoli,  313. 

His  letter  on  the  dissipations 

of  Bais,  328.    His  burial  in 

the  bed  of  the  Busento,  406 

Alaro,  river  (Sagras),  427. 428 

ALAtBi,  town  of  (Alatrium), 

12 

Alba  Fucensis,  now  Albe,  72 

Albano  stat.,  4,  25 

Albe,  village  of  (the  Alba  of 

the  Marsi),  72 
Albero,  village  of,  262,  267 
Albumus,  Portus,  299 
,  Mons,  now  Monte  Albur- 

no,  402 
Alento,  river  (Heles),  59,  299 
Alessano,  town  of,  384 
Alexander,    king   of    Epirus, 

scene  of  his  defeat  and  deatb, 

406.428 
All edena,  village  of  ( Aufidena), 

Alice,  river,  430 

,  Punta  dell',  423 

Alife,  village  of  (Allifas).  358 
Alii,  river,  409,  425 
Alliba,  lost  city  of,  312 
Almond,  cultivation  of,  xxii 
Altavura,  city  of,  399 
Altilia,  ancient  Sepinum,  3Si 
Alvlto,  village  o(  66 
Ahalfi,  283 

Modes  of  approach,  firom  Sor- 
rento, 269 

from  Castellammare,  260 

History,  284 

Cathedral,  286 

Convent,  288 
Amalphitana,  Tabula,  the  ma- 
ritime code  of  Amalfi,  28; 
Amalthea,  the,  of  Cicero,  64 
Amantea,  town  of,  408 
Amaro,   Monte,    the   highest 

peak  of  the  Maiella,  59 
Amaseno,  river  (Amasenus), 

28 

Amatrice,  town  of,  40 
Amendolara,  village  of,  42T 
Amendolea,  river  (Cednus), 

429 
Amitemum,    Sabine   city   of, 

now  San  Vittorino,  40 
Amorosi  stat.,  357 


ANJOU. 

Amphitheatres,  ancient,  ruins 
of:— 

Alba,  72 

Alife,  358 

Amitemum,  41 

Atina,402 

Caieta,  34 

Canusium,  373 

Capua,  307 

Casinum,  17 

CumsB,  336 

Germano,  S.,  17 

Interamna,  $5 

Larinum,  35^ 

Mintumae,  30 

Paestum,  298 

Pompeii,  255 

Puteoli,  319 

Sorrento,  26; 

Suessa,  37 

Teanum,  22 
Amsanctus,  lake  of,  363 
AmyclsB,  Greek  city  of,  now 

destroyed,  30 
Amyclanus  Lacus,  now  the  lake 

of  Fondi,  30 
Anacapri,  village  of,  274 
Anagni,  town  of  (Anagnia),  9 
Ancient  architecture  and  art, 

xxiv 
Ancinale,  river  (Cfecinus),  41X, 

426 
Ancona  to  Foggia,  53 
Andrea,  S..  village  of,  426 
Andrew  of  Hungary,h{s  murder 

at  Aversa,  356.     His  tomb, 

no 
Andrew,  St,  his  tomb  at  Amalfi, 

287 
Ain>RiA,  city  of,  378 
Angelo,  S.,  Punta,  one  of  the  S. 

promontories  of  Ischia,  350 

,  village  of,  358 

,  Monte,  town  and  sanc- 
tuary of,  on  Monte  Gargano, 

369 
,  Monte,  near  (Jastellam- 

mare,  260 
Angitise,  Lucas,  on  the  lake  of 

Celano,  71 
Angitola.  stream,  411 
Angri,  town  of,  278 
Angulns,  city  of,  now  Civita 

Santangelo?  57 
Anio,  river,  74 
Anjou,  sovereigns  of  the  house 

of,  their  •*  Acts,"  174 
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ANNTNZIATA. 

Annnnziata,  Torre  dell',  209 
Antigiuuio,    village   of,    near 

Naples,  188 
Antinum,  city  of,  now  Civita 

Antino,  67 
Antonio,  S^  Festa  di,  108  ' 
Antrodoco,  town  and  pass  of,  41 
AntuUo,  Pozzo  di,  i) 
Anversa,  village  of,  49 
Anzanum,  now  Lanciano,  60 
Anzur,  now  Terradna,  28 
Apice,  j62 
Appia,  via,  4 
Apragopoli,  276 
Apricena,  61 
Apulian  system  of  agriculture, 

xviU 
Aqueducts,  ancient : — 

Jtlsemia,  52 

Carseoli,  7J 

Julian,   90,   303,   J12,   3 it; 
branch  of,  to  Puteoli,  319 
'    Naples,  90 

Psestum,  296 

Taranto,  J87 
,  modem : — 

Caroline,  356 

Caserta,  306 

Corigliano,  42J 

Naples,  104 

Of  the  Samo  under  Pompeii, 
210,  221,  J02 
Aquila,  42 
—  to  Solmona,  46 
Aquilonia,   supposed   site  of, 

now  Lacedonia,  393 
Aquino,  village  of  (Aquinum), 

16 
Aragon,  house  of,  tombs  of  the 

princes  and  princesses,  122 
Arapietra,  56 
Arce,  and  Rocca  d',  or  fortress 

of,  6j 
Archippe,  site  of  the  ancient 

town  of,  71 
Architects,  list  of,  xxvii 
Architecture,    ancient,    xxiv. 

Mediaeval  and  modem,  xxv 
Arconte,  river  (Acheron).  406 
Ardore,  town  or,  429 
Arena  Bianca,  post  station,  409 
Arenella.  village  of,  near  Na- 
ples, 188 
Argyripa  or  Arpi,  its  site  near 

Foggia,  565 
Abiai^o,  city  of  (Arianum), 

362;  tunnel,  J64 
Arienzo,  town  of,  30B 
Arimi,  the  Homeric  island  of, 

W 

Arintha  (?),  now  Rende,  407 
Aristides,  statue  of,  15 j 
Armi,  Capo  dell'  (Leucopetra 

Promontorium),  431 
Ametum,  city  of,  now  Poli- 

gnano,  380 
^rocho  fluv.,  now  theCrocchio, 
426 
Arola,  village  of,  267 


BABBAGE. 

Arpaia,  village  of  (Caudium), 
and  valley,  jo8 

Arpi.  365 

Arpinas,  Insula,  64 

Arpixo,  town  of  (Arpinum), 
65.  Villa  of  Cicero,  65.  Cita- 
del, 65 

Arsoli,  frontier  station,  7J 

Art,  ancient,  xxiv 

Artena,  site  of,  6 

Arx  Volsarum,  site  of,  63 

AscoLi,  city  of  (Asculum  Pi- 
cenum),  55.    Sieges,  55 

,  town  of  (Asculum  Apn- 

lum),  ^71 

Asculum  Picenum,  now  Ascoli, 

55 

Asinello,  rivulet,  60 

Aso,  river,  54 

Aspromonte,  419,  428 

Assi,  river,  the  ancient  Ele- 
iwrus,  426 

Astroni,  crater  and  royal  chace 
of,  187 

Atella,  now  S.  Elpidio,  birth- 
place of  Pulcinella,  J56 

,  in  Basilicata,  394 

,  river,  594 

Atellanse,  Fabulae,  3  $6 

Atena(Atina),  village  of,  in' the 
Val  di  Diano,  402 

Atemo,  river  (Atemus),  40, 47, 
56,58 

Atemum,  ancient,  57 

Atina,  town  of,  66 

Atrani,  town  of,  28 j 

AxRi.cityof  (Hadria  Picena),57 

Atrio  del  Cavallo,  192,  20j 

Atripalda,  town  of,  303 

Aufidus,  now  the  Ofanto,  372, 

39i 
Augustus,  place  of  his  death, 

301 
Auletta,  town  of,  402 
Aulon,  hill  of,  388,  389 
Aurunca,  remains  of,  37 
Ausente,  river,  36 
Ausona,  supposed  site  of,  36 
Aveia,  site  and  remains  of,  at 

Fossa,  46 
Avella,  town  of  (Abella),  304 
AvELLiNO,  city  of  (Abellinum), 

302 
Avemusj'lake  of,  324.    Baths, 

Aversa,  town  of,  356 
Avetrano,  village  of,  391 
AvEzzANO,  town  of,  67 
Avigliano,  town  of,  398 

B. 

Babbage,  Mr.,  on  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius  after  the  eruption 
of  1822,  200.  On  the  subsi- 
dence and  elevation  of  the 
coast  of  Pozzuoli,  312.  On 
the  Serapeon,  317.  On  the 
mole  of  Puteoli,  318 


BATTLES. 

Bacoll,  village  (Banli).  329 
Badolato,  villa^  of,  426 
Bagnara,  tui^Mi  of,  415 
Bagno,  village,  ;52 
Bagnoli,  village  and   mineral 

waters  of,  183 
Bagnolo,  383 
Baifie,  327 

Castle  of,  327 

Climate.  328 

Inn, 327 

8ubmerged  ruins,  328 

Temples,  329 

Villa  of  Piso,  328 
Baiano,  village  of,  47,  71,  304 
Balsorano,  village  and  castle  of, 

67 
Bandusia,  fountain  of,  397 
Bantia,  397 
Baoli,  bay  of,  329 
Barono,  village,  351 
Barbaro,  Monte  (Mons  Gaurus), 

322 
Barbarossa,  castle  of,  274 
Barberini,  their  castle  at  Avez- 

zano,  68 
Babi,  city  and  port  of  (Bari- 
um), 376 
Bari  to  Taranto,  385. 
Barile,  village  of,  394 
Barium,  city  of,  now  Bari,  376 
Barletta,    town   and  port   of 

(Barduli),  374 
Baronisi,  vilk^  of,  32,  302 
Baronius,  cardinal,  birthplace 

of,  66 
Barra,  village  of,  192 
Barrea,  village  of,  50 
Bartolo,  Sebastiano,  birthplace 

of,  183 
Basento,  or  Vasento  (Casuen- 

tus),  river,  300,  398, 421 
Basile,  S.,  post-station.  385 
Basilicata,  province  of,  393 
Basilio,  S.,  village  of,  425 
Baths,  ancient :— On  the  banks 
of  Avemus,  327 

Baiffi,  329 

Ischia,  351 

Pompeii,  223,  249 

Pozzuoli,  317 

Stufe  di  Nerone,  327 

di  Tritoli,  327 
,  modem ;— S.  Biagio,  410 

Ischia,  351 

Paterno,  41 

Stufe  di  San  Germano,  186 

Telese,  357 
Batinus,  river,  now  Tordino,  55 
Battipaglia,  village  of,  294, 401 
Battles  of— 

the  Alaro,  428 

Aquila,  44 

Ascoli,  371 

Benevento,  361 

Campomorto,  26 

Cannae,  373 

Capo  d'Orlando,  261 

Capo  d'Orso,  282 
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BATTLES. 

Battles  of— 

Gerlgnola,  ^'71 

CiviUte.  61 

S.  Flaviano,  $5 

the  Garigliano,  j6 
'   Heracleia,  421 

Lagonegro,  405 

the  Lautulae,  io 

Lepanto,  J4 

Maida,  410 

Numistro,  ^9; 

Ripalta,  61 

Kocca  Secca,  16 

Samo,  277 

Scafatl,  277 

Seminara,  415 

the  Silarus,  294 

Tagliacozzo,  73 

Troia,  j66 

Velletri,  5 
Beffl  Stat.,  46 
Bella,  town  of,  394 
Bellizzi,  village  of,  302, 40T 
Belmoute,  village  of,   21,  66, 

408 
Belsito,  village  of,  409 
Belvedere,  town  of,  408 
Benedetto,   Son   (the  ancient 

Mamivium),  71 
Benevento,  city  of,  359 

Triumphal  arch,  360 

Battle  of,  jbi 
Biagio,  San,  village   and  hot 

baths  of,  410 
Bianco,  village  of,  429 
Bianconuovo  stat.,  420 
Biferno,  river,  353,  361 
Bisaccia,  town  of,  393 
Bisceglie,  town  and   fort    of, 

BisiQNAKO,  town  of,  405 
Bltetto,  town  of,  jno,  385 
Bitonto,  town  of  (Butuutum), 

i79 
Bivium,  Ad,  8 

Bivona,  village  of,  412 

Blue  Grotto  (Grotta  Azzmra), 

at  Capri.  275 

Bocca  di  Illume,  28 

Bohemoud,  his  tomb  at  Canosa, 

372 
Boiano,  town  of  (Bovianum), 

Bolognano,  village  of,  59 
Boi^hetto,  village  of,  42 
Bosco  Reale,  200 

Tre  Case,  199 

Di  Varcaturo  (Sylva  Gallin- 
aria\  339 

Deir  Abadia,  397 
Botte,  Canale  della,  27 
Bova,  town  of,  429 
Bovalino,  village  of,  428 
Bovianum,  city  of,  now  Boiano, 

Bo  VINO,  city  of  (Vibinum),  364 
Braccio  Fortebraccio,  his  first 

encounter  with  Sforza,   60. 

His  defeat  and  death,  44 

18.  Italy, ^ 


CALABRIA. 

Bradano,    river    (Bradanus), 

394.  398.  399»  400.  419 
Brancaleone,  village  of,  429 

Briatico,  412 

Bridges,   ancient  t — Delia  Ca- 
tena at  Cora,  7 

At  Torre  Tre  PontI,  26 

At  Sessa.  37 

Of  Diocletian  at  Landano, 
60 

Over  the  LiriiS,  near  Isola, 
64 

Over  the  Calore,  402 
Bridges,     vnodem  ;— Of     the 
Garigliano,       suspension 
bridge,  37 

Maj^ore,  263 

Della    Valle    (aqueduct  of 
Caserta),  356 

Dell'  Angelo,  at  Benevento, 

358 

Del  Calore,  358 

At  Gallipoli,  392 

Lomito,  392 

Over  the  Ofanto,  393 

Sele,  393 

Marmo,  398 

S.  Giuliano,  400 

Di  Campestrino,  402 
Brienza,  399 
Brigands  atCistema,  25.  Fondi, 

31.    Itri,  32.   Of  Capitanata, 

365 
Brimdisi,  city  of  (Brundusium), 

380 

Steamers,  382 

to  Lecce,  382 

Bnmdusium,  now  Brindisl,  380 
Bruno,    Giordano,    burnt  for 

heresy,  302 
Bruzzano,  Capo  di  (Zephyrium 

Promontorium),  429 
Bufiialoria,  421 
Buonalbergo,  362 
Busento,  river,  406 
Buthronus,  river,  now  the  No- 

vito,  427 
Buzentum,    now    Policastro, 

300 

c. 

Caeciuusfluv.,  the  Ancinale,426, 

429 
Csecubus  ager,  near  Fondi,  31 
Cffilia,  now  Ceglie,  386 
Csetani  family,  25 
Caianiello  Yairano,  $3.    Stat, 

21. 
Caieta,  the  nurse   of  ^neas, 

her  burial-place,  a 
Caiazzo,  town  of  (Calatia),  309, 

358 
Calabria  Citra,  the  province  of, 

404 
Ultra  I.,  the  province  of, 

414 
Ultra  II.,  the  province  of, 

409 


CAPES. 

Calabritto,  village  of,  39} 

Calamizza,  427 

Caidarelle,  Acqua  delle,  at  Tc 

ano,  22 
Calela,  now  Casacalenda,  J54 
Cales,  now  Calvi,  22 
Caligula,  his  bridge  of  boats, 

317 
Calimera, villages  of:  in  Gala' 

bria,  412.      In    the  Terra 

d'Otranto,  383 
Calore,  river,  294, 353.357. 358, 

362, 402 
Calvi,  village  of  (Cales),  22 
Camiddoli,  monasteries  of  the : 

Near  Naples,  188 

On  the  slope  of  Vesuvius,  209 

Near  Arota.  267 

Near  Maiori,  283 
Camerota,  300 

Cammarata,  post-station,  404 
Campagna,  town  of,  393 

of  Rome,  4,  25 

Campana,  Monte,  extinct  crater 

of,  322 
Campana  stat.,  423 
Campanella,  Punta  della  (Pro- 
montorium Minervffi),  268, 

270 
Campanian  system  of  agricul- 
ture, xvii 
Campi,  village  of,  391 
Campiglione,  the  plain  of  the 

crater  of  Monte  Barbaro,322 
Campli,  56 

Caufobasso,  city  of,  354 
Campolieto,  poet  station,  354 
Campomarino  stat.,  61 
Campomorto,  the  scene  of  a 

battle   in  1482,   and  cattle 

farm  of,  26 
Campora,  village  o^  near  Age- 

rola,  289 
Campotenese,  404 
Canales,  now  Castellaneta,  385 
Cancello  stat,  23.   VilU^  and 

castle  of,  305 
Candela,  village  of,  371 
Candelaro,  river,  61,  368,  370 
Cane,  Grotta  de^  t86 
'Canistro,  village  of,  67 
Canna,  river,  421 
Cannsa,  site  of,  373.  Battles  of, 

373 
Canneto,  torrent,  286 
Cannole,  383 
Canosa,  town  of  (Canuelum), 

372 
Cantalice,  village  of,  39 
Cantalupo,  village  of,  354 
Canusium,  now  Canosa,  372 
Capacdo  Vecchio  and  Nnovo, 

villages  of,  296 
Capella,  72. 
Gapes — 

dell'  Armi,  431 

Bruno,  258 

Bruzzano,  429 

Castella,  426 
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CATHEDRALS. 

CERRfiTO. 

Capes— 

Carebta,  dty  of.  305 

Cathedrals  of— 

deUe  Ciniitf,  426 

Vecchia,  306 

(!k)senza,  406 

delle  Ck)lonne,  426 
Orlando,  258,  261 

Casilinum,  ancient  city  of,  now 

Fermo,  55 

Capua,  23 

Gaeta,  ij 

d'  Oreo,  282 

Casino  Chiriaco,  post  station. 

Qerace,  428 

Palinura,  jcx> 

410 

Jjaiiciano,  60 

Rizzuto.  426 

Caeinum,  now  San  Germano,  1 7 

I^cce,  383 

di  Sorrento,  266 

Casoli,  61 

Lucera,  367 

Spartlvento,  429 

Casoria,  356 

Matera,  4cx> 

Spnlioo,  421,  423 

Cassamo,  town  of  (Cosa),  404 

Melfi.  395 

Suvero,  408 

422 

Monopoli,  380 

del  Trionto,  423 

,  Marina  dl,  263 

Naples,  109 

del  Tumolo,  282 

Cassiodorus,  his  birthplace,  427 

Nardo,  392 

Yaticano,  412 

Castel    Fiorentino,    death   of 

Otranto,  384 

di  S.  Vito,  388 

iYederick  11.  at,  j68 

Pozzuoli,  314 

Capestrano,  town  of,  46 

del  Monte,  3751  378 

Ravello,f290 

Caplstrello,  village  of,  67 

di  Sangro,  50 

Reggio,  418 

CapitAnata,  province   of,  364. 

Castella,  Capo,  426 

Rieti,  39 

Origin  of  the  name,  365 

Castellabate,  village  of,  299 

Ripatransoe,  55 

Capo  di  Monte,  royal  palace  of. 

Castellammare,  town  of,  257 

Ruvo,  379 

175 

Port,  258 

Salerno,  292 

Festadi,  108 

Mineral  waters,  258 

Ses8a,37. 

Village,  189 

della  Bruca(Velia),  300 

Solmona,  48 

di  Monte,  at  Anacapri, 

Castellaneta,   city  of  (Ca- 

Sora,  65 

274 

nales),  400 

Sorrento,  265 

Cappadocia,  village,  73 

CastelU,  village  of,  56 

Taranto,  387 

Cappuccini,  conventts  of  the, 

Castello,  villsqge  of,  357 

Teano,  22 

near  Amalfi,  288. 

Castellone  di  Gaeta  (Formise), 

Teramo,  56 

Near  Pozzuoli,  321 

32 

Terracina,  29 

Caprara,   one  of  the  Tremiti 
inlands,  355 

Castellonorato,  village  of,  36 

Traui,  375 
Troja,  306 

Castelluocio,   village    of,    14, 

Capri,  Tht.and  of,  270 

404 

Velletrl,  5 

Anacapri,  274 

,  town  of,  404 

Vico,  261 

Blue  Grotto,  275 

Castelnuovo,  36 

Caudine  Forks,  the  (FnrcCLb? 

Green  Grotto,  276 

Castelpato,  358 

Caudinse),  308 

Capua,  ancient,  jo6 

Castelvecchio,  valley  of,  58 

Caudium,  town  of,  now  Monte* 

,  modem,  23 

Castelvetere,   town  of   (Cau- 

sarchio,  309 

Capurso,  village  of,  386 

lonia?),  427 

Caulonia,  site  of,  427 

Carabba,  osteria  ot  59 

Castjglione,  village  of,  405 

Cava,  town  and  convent  ot 

Garamanico,  59 

Castrignano,  village  of,  384 

280 

Carapella,  river,  367, 369.  i7o 

Castro,  town  of,  Castrnm  Mi- 

Library,  rides  rowid,  28z 

Cardinale,  village  of,  304, 411 

nervae,  384 

Cavaliere,  73 

Carditello,  royal  farm  of,  308 

Stat.,  14 
Castro  di  Valva.  village  of,  49 

Ceccano,  village  of,  14 

Cariati,  town  of,  423 

Cecchina,  la,  4 

Cariddi,  river,  413 

Castsovillari,  town  of,  404, 

Ceglie,  village  of  (Caelia),  386 

Carlino,  San,  opera-ho\ise  of,  at 

421 

Celano,  lake  of  (FttciniiB),  68. 

Naples,  106 

Castrum  Fhmanum,   ancient. 

Emissary  of  Claudius,   67. 

Camello,  64 

54 

Draining-works,  68. 

Carosino.  village  of,  390 

^—  Truentium,  55 

,  town  and  castle  of,  fo 

Carotto,  town  of,  263 

Casuentus,  421.   i^ee  Baseute 

Celsi,  village,  302 

Caix>uba,  cultivation  of,  xxii 

Catanzaro,  city  of,  425 

Cemeteries,  ancient,  at  Pnteoli, 

Carovigno,  village  of,  380 

Marina,  or  port  of,  425 

314 

Carpanzano,  post-station  of,  409 

Catapan,  the  title  of  the  By- 

atCumse, 336 

Carsoli,  village  of  (Carseoli),  •73 

zantine  governor  of  Apulia, 

at  Canosa,  373 

Casacalenda,  town  of,  354 

365 

at  Venosa,  397 

Casalbore,  village  of,  362 

Cathedrals  of— 

Cenci,  Beatrice,  her  execution. 

Casali,  407 

Amalfi,  286 

46 

Casalnuovo  stat,  24 

Anagni,  10 

Cenci,  Francesco,  story  of  the 

Village  of,  near  Naples,  305 

Ascoll,  55 

muider  of,  45 

In  Principato  Citra,  403 

Atri,  57 

Cento  Camerelle,  the.  at  Baoli, 

In  Calabria  Citra,  422 
In  Calabria  Ultra  1.,  429 

Bari,  37? 

330 

Benevento,  359 

Centola,  300 

CasaltrinitJi,  village  of,  3^ 

Bitonto,  379 

Cepagna,  53 

Casamari,  monastery  0^  i^ 
Casamassima,  town  of,  386 

Brindisi,  381 

Ceprano,  town  of,  14 

Campobasso,  354 

Cerfennia,  Roman  station  of, 

Casamicciola,  village  of,  346 

Capaccio,  29<S 

71 

Caacano,  village  of,  38 

Capua,  2) 

Cerigllo,  in  Ischia,  350 

Cascia,  town  of,  40 

Catanzaro,  426 

Ceriqnola,  city  of,  371 

Caserta  atat.,  ij. 

Cbieti,59 

Cerreto,  town  of,  357               " 

IKDfiX. 
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Oertosa  di  S.  Martino,  at  Na- 
ples, 134 

at  Capri,  274 

di  8.  Lorenzo,  tn  the  Val 

di  Diano,  40;. 

di  S.  Stefano  del  Bosco, 

414 
di  Trisulti,  14 

Gervaro,  river  in  Apulia,  364, 
i68,  ^70 

,  stream,  at  Tarauto,  ^87 

,  village  of,  21 

,  Stat.,  365,  j7o 

Cesarea  stat,  jSa 

Getara,  village  ot,  282 

Getraro,  town  of,  408 

Charybdis,  the  locality  of,  416 

Ghiaia,  CoUina  di,  near  Naples, 
189 

Ghiaravalle,  village  of,  426 

Chfeti,  city  of,  58 

Chienti,  river,  54 

Chieuti,  village  of,  61 

Ghiunzo,  Torre  and  Monte  di, 
278 

Chiuppeto,  Punta  di,  ^41 

Choeradae  insulae,  j88 

Ciampino  stat.,  4 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius :— His 
birthplace,  (ul  65.  His  Ar- 
pine  villa,  and  Ainalthea,  64. 
His  Formian  villa,  a.  His 
Accademia  at  Puteoli,  ji8. 
His  Cumaean  villa,  jjj.  His 
residence  at  Hipponium,  412. 
His  tomb  near  Mola  di  Gaeta, 
32 

Cicolano  district,  45 

Cigliano,  Monte,  extinct  crater 
of,  321 

Cigno,  torrent,  354 

Cimiti,  Capo  delle,  425 

Cimitile,  village  of,  ^or 

Cinquefrondi,  village  of,  414 

Cinquemiglia,  Piano  di,  50 

Gircaeii,  city  o^  now  Son  Fe- 
lice (?),  29 

Gircaeum  ^m.  (Monte  Cir- 
cello),  29 

Cirella,  tovm  of,  408 

Giro,  town  of,  423 

Gistema,  town  of,  25,  joi 

Citrezze,  rivulet,  388 

Gitta  Ducale,  town  of,  41 

Gittanuovo,  428 

Givita,  village,  422 

-^— Antino,  village  of  (An- 
tinum),  67 

— -  LavMa,  4,  25 

di     Penne,     town    of 

(Pinna},  57 

Reale,  40 

—  Retenga,  46 

Santangelo,  57 

Givitate,  61 
Civitella  Roveto,  67 

GiVlTELLA  DEL  TrONTO,  tOWU 

and  castle  of,  56.   Siege,  56 
Glampetia,  site  of,  408 


CRATI. 

Glanius,  river,  305,  339 
Glemente,  S.,  ruins  of  mona- 
stery of,  58 ;  Stat.,  280 
Godola  stat.,  302 
Goglianello,  village  of,  393 
Gogliano,  village  of,  393 
Coinage  of  Naples,  xl 
Coins  of  Hadria  Picena,  57.    Of 

Nola,  301 
Coir  Armele,  48,  71 
Colle  di  Pettorino,  72 
Collepardo,    grolto    of,     near 

Alatri,  13 
Colli,  hamlet,  73 
CollicelU,  a  hamlet  near  the 

site  of  Falacrinum,  40 
Colonne,  Capo  delle  (Lacinium 

Promontorium),  416 
Commerce  of  the  kingdom,  xxiii 
Compass,  the  mariner's,  claim 

of  Amalfi  to  its  discoveiy 

examined,  287 
Conca,  town  and  port,  288 
Condofuri,  village  of,  429 
Condovianni,  village  of,  429 
Contrada,  village  of,  302 
CoKVEBaANO,  city  of,  379 
Copiae,  the  Roman  colony  of 

Thurii,  423 
Coppito,  village  of,  40 
Corace,  river,  409,  425 
Coraci,  post  station,  409 
Corato,  town  of,  379 
Corfinium,  the  capital  of  the 

PeUgni,  42 
CoRi,  city  of,  6 
Corigliano,  town  of,  383, 424 
Corioli,  4, 25 

Com,  cultivation,  &c.,  xxi 
Cornelia,  Villa  of,  near  Baiae, 

331 
Como,  valley  of,  40 
Como,  Monte  (the  Gran  Sasso 

d'ltolia),  56 
Coroglio,  Punta  di,  184 
Cosa,  city  of,  now  Cassano,  42  P 
Cosabordino  stat.,  60 
Coscile,  river  (Sybaris),  404, 

422 
CosBNZA,  city  of  (Consentia), 

406 
Cosimato,  S.,  74 
Gosma  and  Damlano,  SS.,  great 

repute  of,  52  t 
Oosta  della  Gnardia,  mountain, 

426 
Costiera  d' Amalfi,  289 
GoTRONB,  town  and  fortress  of 

(Crotona),  424 
Cotton-plant,    cultivation   of, 

xxli 
Govella,  countess  of  Celano,  70 
Cramer,  Dr.,  on  the  Pontine 

Marshes,  27 
Crapolla,  near  Sorrento,  267 
Crataais  fluv.,  now  the  Solano, 

415 
Crati,  river  (Crathis),  404, 406, 

409,4" 


DRAGONE. 

Graven,  Mr.,  his  description  of 
the  cave  of  Monte  S.  Angelo, 
369.  Of  the  cetemonies  for 
the  cure  of  Tarantismo,  380 

Crimissa,  city  0^  now  Giro, 
423 

Promontorium,  now  Punta 

deir  Alice,  423 

Cristina,  Santa,  village  of,  in 
Calabria,  426 

Grocchio,  river  (Arocho),  425 

Cropani  stat.,  425 

Crotona,  city  of,  now  Cotrone 
424 

Grucoli,  village  of,  42^ 

CuMJi,  334 
Acropolis,  33$ 
Amphitheatre,  336 
Arco  Felice,  340 
Grotte  Pletro  Pace,  339 
Necropolis,  336 
Sybil's  Cave,  335 
Tomb  of  the  Sybil,  336 

Cumanus,  Sinus,  the  gulf  of 
JPuteoli,  334 

Cuospito,  near  Amalfi,  288 

Cupra  Montana,  Etruscan  city 

of,  54 
Currant,  cultivation   of    the* 

xxiii 
Custom-house  regulations,  xi 
Cutiliae,  Pelasgic  city  and  lake 

of,  42 
Cutro,  town  of,  425 
Qyclopean   constructions:   see 

Pelasgic  and  PoiygontJ. 

I 

D. 

Damecuta,  275 

Daria,  river,  429 

Date-palm,  cultivation  of  thc^ 

xxii.    At  Reggio,  417.    At 

Gallipoli,  392.    At  Taranto, 

388 
Daubeny.  Dr.,  on  the  lake  of 

Amsanctus,  363 
Davoli,  village  of,  426 
Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  hia  expe* 

riments  on  the  papyrL  166 
Dentecane,  village  of,  364 
Deserto,  suppressed  oonvent, 

266 
Diamante,  town  of  ,408 
Diano,  town  of  (Tegianmn), 

403 

,  Val  dl,  403 

Dlcaearchia,  Puteoli,  3x2 
'Dies  Irae,'  the,  authorship  of, 

70 
Diligences,  xil 
Dinami,  village,  4x2 
Oiuo,  island  of,  408 
Domenioo  Abate,  S.,  monasteiy 

of,  64 

.  Island  of,  35J  ^i 

S.  Donato  stat.,  383 
Doria  stat.,  421 
Dragone,  torreivt^i^c^ 
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CTDEI. 


DvK^iAtiM,  po4t  >»tiUion,  4DI 
fta^port^.  vHUge  of,  near  Xa* 


F,hA]i,  Mwn  of,  40T 
KgnnvlA,  Tnnv  «1'r«in*»ia^,  j8o 
Kiann,  riv*»T  of,  431 
K1Sl^  .^t.,  7llliKp>  of,  n«>ar  San 
'licrmatirt,  11 ,  6^ 

,  rhnrrh  of,  at  Fnroi*.  tXH 

RlpWio,   S.,    J4.       VilUi5B   of 

RIy-riMTi  Kiftldii,  th«^,  ni 
Kmnii,  river,  407 
Kpom^o.  Mont^,  142,  )<f8 
Rqna,  viUaifR  of,  26T 
Krjwo,  rivw  (Mmctm),  414 
Rrchla.  hamlet  of,  181 
Enfemia,    H.,    monaatery  and 

vilUiw  of,  410 
,gnlf  of,  408,410 


FaV.ratCTta,  city  of,  now  Falvar 

t^rra,  15 
FahrlztA,  42*; 
Fanifiano,  vilUm^  '^^  i^/* 
Fagnano  srat.,46 
Fairchio,  village  of,  J57 
Falacrinum,  site  of,  40 
Falenma  Ager,  iZ 
Falvatrrra,  village  of  (Fabra- 

teria),  ij 
Faraglioni,  roctca  rx'ar  Caprf, 

Faro,  rivn",  60,  416 

Fasano,  town  of,  |{)o 

Fata  Mori^canA  of  the  Bay  of 

JlejOJl".  4»8 
FanKtiamia  Ager,  38 
FavazrJna,  village  of,  415 
Fele,  8.,  town  of,  394 
F«nce,San,  town  of  (CircflBii?), 

29 
Keren  lino,  town  of  (Ferentl- 

num),  II 
Ferentum,  now  Forenza,  |o^ 
Frhmo,  city  of  (FirmDm  JPice- 

nnm),  54 
Fer()nla,   grove,    temple,   and 

fountain  of,  28 
Ferrlera,  261 
Ferro,  river,  421 
Fentivfllfi,  107 

H.  Antonio  Abate,  109 

Alcerifiitm,  108 

Capo  di  Monte,  108 

dirlatmaa,  108 

Corpiin  IXfniIni,  108 

Kaster,  108 

M.  (jtennaro,  108,  tii 

Liquefaction,  112 

MofUmna  dcU  Aroo,  fc8 
H.  J^lchnle  at  Oaraiio,  JG9 
at  /'rocldo,  341 


FUEXTAXA. 

F"*ii  iv  iii) — 

Mnnn-  MieU*,  ji 

-  ■         v'-^r^Hp.  107 

P'.ttMar-'tXA.  in- 

It  P-wirano,  ;6- 

.^.  R«*fltit<ira.u  liictiia,  341) 

'l»*!ii»  'if.iiufii.  irji) 

..f  r..riM.  :6/> 
F:hren«\  rlv<»r  Fihrena""..^!,^ 
.  '^.irr.iera  il*;!,  paper-milla, 

^? 

Fig,  cnltivation  of,  xs;i,  ^75 
Filad<>ltU,  tiiwn  of,  xii 
Fllamlarl,  v:lUu^  -if,  4(2 
Filbert,  ailtiv.uion  of,  jcj 
Finpatra,  Monte,  near«!Uva,  281 
Finiaterra,  Capo  di.  284 
Finmara,  riviilci,  196 
Finmarella,  torrent,  435 
Finmefreddo,  town  of,  4C8 
Fiumenica,  Piinta,  42^ 
Fi22o,  village  of,  ];6 
Flaviano,  S.,  roina  and  battle 

FiiMVfA,  dty  of,  J65;  junct. 
Stat.,  62 

to  Candela,  ^"o 

to  Orranto,  J71 

Foglianese,  J58 
Fondl,  tovm  of  (Fundi),  jo 
Fontnna,  village  of,  6{ 
Frmtanella,  Conci  de,  266 
Fontecchio  stat.,  46 
ForcA  Camaa,  48,  71 
Forchia,  village  of,  J09 
Forenza,  vilk^^  of  (Ferentam), 

FoKro,  town  of,  in  Ischia,  350 
Formian  villa  of  Cicero  (Villa 

Caposele),  j2 
Fomelli,  58 

Foro  Appio  (Fornm  Appii),  27 
Fortore,  river  (Frento),  61 
Foflaa,  village  of  (Aveia),  46 
Fomaceaia,  60 

^^'ossannova,    Ciaterdan    mo- 
nastery of,  27 
Foaso  Grande,  one  of  the  ra- 

vineg  on  Vesnviua,  199,  201, 

202 

delU  Vetrana,  201 

Fra  IMavolo,  the  brigand,  31. 

Scene  of  his  death,  jo2 
Fragagnano,  village  of,  ^90 
Francaviila,  town  of,  in  the 

Terra  d'Otranto,  ^i 
— — ,  village  in  Calabria,4i  1,421 

,  in  ALOruzzo,  59 

Frasclneto,  404 

Frasia  ttat.,  421 

I<>atclli,  i.,  282 

Fratta-Gmmo,  356 

Frutte,  1e,  village  of,  36 

f>attocchle,  le,  25 

Frederick  11^  Emperor,  scene 

of  his  death,  i68 
Frogella),  site  of,  nearCeprano, 

15 

VreniDina,  tocA,  bo 


GIOJOHA. 
Fn*nto,  DOW  the  river  Fortora, 

Fr.gT'ntn.  ti»wn  «jf.  j6j 
Fruntiera  of  ciie  Iringrtwn.  xi 
FittfM^fos'K,  dtyof  (Vnuino),cx 
FiidnoB  lacna.  the  lake  of  O- 

lami,  68.    See  Celano. 
F'mm,  Panta  di,  jj  j 
Fimune,  11,  ij 
Fimdi,  dty  of^  now  Fondi,  ja 
Fnorigxntsa.  suburb  of;  18} 
Farcnbe  ("anrtinr,  the  r-^m«M 

Forks,  108 
Furore,  town  at,  288 
Fnaaro,  lake  of  (Pains  Acfae- 

riaia\  3^1 
Foscaido,  town  of,  408 


6. 


citadel    of 


Gaxta,   dty  and 
0::aieu).  jj 

GaglJano,  384 

Gi^oU,  la,  at  Poailipo,  184 
j  Gal«au8.nowtherivitf  Gerwo, 
i      387 

Galagnano  aUt^  383 

Galaaae,  356 

Galatina,  town  of,  J92 
■  Galatooe,  town  0^391 
.  Galazze,  le,  J09 
'  Galdo,  village  of^  402 

GALurou,  d^  of  (CUIipoBa), 

;  ^i92 
Gallo,  J04 

Galofaro,  whirlpool,  4x6 
;  Gargano,    Monte   (Gargamu), 
J65,  j68,  J69 
Garigliano,  river.  14,  J7 ;  batfck 
of  the,  i7 

I ,  poet  statioD,  J7 

i  Garopoli,  village  of^  412 
I  Garvignano,  9 

!  Gando,  Monte,  near  LicQla,jj8 
,  Ganms,  Mons,  now  Monte  Bv- 
I     baro,  ill 

'  Genzano,  town  o^  4, 197 
I  Gerace,  town  of,  427 
i  Gerlone,  354 

Gebvako,  SA2r,  town  of  (Cvi- 
nmn),  17 

,  Stnfe  di,  186 

Gemnium,  354 
Giacomo,  S.,  Vigne  di,  37 

Calopezzati,  423 

Giardinetto,  365 
Giffoni,  village  of,  302 
Ginosa,  town  of  (QennrimnY 

400, 419 
Gioia,  Flavio,  the  reputed  dis- 
coverer   of    the    mariner's 
compass  at  Amalfi,  287.  His 
birthplace,  287, 289 

,  town  of.  In  Calabria  QCe* 

taamm),  414 

,  In  Terra  di  Bari,  385 

,  in  Abruzzo,  50 

I  Giojoga,  town  of,  427 


aiomm. 

aiocglo,  S.,  vlltigg  of,  j6,  jat, 
GioTuinl,  Villi  640,  TilUg*  sf, 


riuuD.    Uiwn    of   (Kallo- 
n  'nudvi   (tiutjnia  No- 


Gnmlslls.  pUin  of,  ■ 


GtaUB^orlliBSit^riCiTi 


diP 


;gti  S[«inii(lloni,  J04 


«n.mo,  vll^  ^.^(,  ^ 

itia,  yLUuB  of,  ^6 
vULigs  of.  ^i 


lercullL  Promontorlno],  non 
Capo  SpoTLiTento,  4ja 

Kjpoiiluiii,  now  S.  Hqito  d 


lonca,   blB  bIRtanliwc,    j 
On  the  PoDtlne  Marshes, 


Aniur,  la.  Bemivtu  ( 
Bulum,  1^6.  Faite  of  U 
AukiD,  }B«.    On  tbe  laoi 


[orunaliu,     villa    i 


Imrle,  7Jv«r,ij,ij 

Imau,  HoD^  47 

iDBrlme,  YIijll's  ume  ot  !•- 

InqoisllLoD,  tU  nCrodUH  to- 
wardfl  the  WaldfiiBeB,  405 

Intinnuu  Llrlnu  (T«»m«(), 
17.  11.  j6 

-r— .  nowTenuno,  j6 


Cuunlodcili,  )4 
Fort*.  }5o 

Hiatoty,  Ml 
Lugo,  jda 
Hlnenl  wucn, 

ProductloDR,  144 


IsBMji.   tomi  of  (^BMnls), 

Itl  RBlDto,  mADUfUtDTFS,  all' 


NliidB,iSf 

Sut  t^b,64 

St.  Pour  uil  St.  Fml  (Cbce 

PoDu  group,  35 

Su  Stertoo,  j6 
Of  the  Sjmu,  27a 
TnmiU  (DIomedeB), ») 
Tetilolene^  }6 
Vtvu*,  J4J 


of,  14. 6j 
■librU.41J 


,     wife      of      I.f])j|ilT|)      flqi] 

her  exUc  In  Ihv  IdbuIb  ])|o- 


yalera    ot  CllMil,   ; 
in  PiMldi,  li,\  , 
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INDEX. 


T.A<XX). 


L. 
Laooo,  village  of,  in  Licbia, 

Laoedonia,  town  of  (Aquilo- 

Dia?),39S 
Ladniuin  Promontorium*  now 

Capo  delle  Colonne  or  Capo 

Nan.  4»J 
Lacrfma  Chrlati,  the  wine,  204 
Lactarioa,  Moni ,  260 
Ladislans,  king,  tomb  of,  126 
LfiMtrygones,  city,  32;  wine  of 

the,  J3 
Lapuria,  city  of,  now  Nocara? 

421 
Lago  Peaole.  Castel  di.  394 
Lagoveoro,  town  of,  403 
Laino,  town  of,  404 
Lake  of  Agnano,  186 

Amsanctus,  }6j 

Averaas.  324 

Celano,  or  Fucino,  67 

Cutiliae,  42 

Dragonli,  303 

Fondi    (Lacus   Amycla- 

nns),  30. 

Fnsaro,  333 

Giulianello,  6 

Lesina,  61 

Licola,  326,  338 

Lucrinus,  324 

Matese,  357 

Pantano  SeJso,  368 

Patria,  3?9 

Pesole,  394 

Pi^diLaco,39 

Posta,  65 

Salpl,  309.  37* 

Scaimo,  49 

Serf  no,  404 

del     Tolfllo,    volcanic 

chasm,  416 

Telese,  357 

—  Varona,  61 

Lama,  61 

Lamato,  river,  409 

Lame,  399 

La  Montea,  mountain  ot  408 

Lampetes,  now  Capo  Suvero, 

408 
Lanciano,  town,  60 
Landro,  stream.  398 
Lanuvlmn  (Civita  Lavinia  ?),  4, 

Lao,  river  (Xjans),  404 

Largo,  the  Neapolitan  name  for 
Square  or  Piazza:— in  Na- 
ples, 102 

Labino,  city  of  (Larinum),  354 

Lata,  river,  385 

LatianoLvillage  of,  391 

Latina,  Via,  stations  on,  3 

Lato  river,  420 

Lattarico,4o5 

Laudinl,  357 

Laura,  hiU  of,  302 

Laureana,  village  of,  414 


LUCERA. 

Ijauria,  town  of,  404 

Lanro,  ch.  of  Uie  Madonna  del, 

262 
Lauropoli,  hamlet  of,  421 
Lautuue,  Roman  paaa  at  TeTT»- 

rina,  30 
Lava  -  currents  :  —  Of     Bocca 

Monfina,  37.    Of  VeMuvitu, 

197-202.    Of  the  Sot/atara, 

ill.    Of /«Aia,3 50, 352.   Of 

JlcnU  Vvlturt^  396 
Lavello,  town  of,  398 
Laviano,  town  and  castle  of,  393 
Lazzaro  stat,  430 
Lbccb,  city  of  (Lupis),  382 

to  Gallipoli,  391 

Le  Grotte,  Planum,  364 
Lemon,  cultivation  of  the,  zxli 
Lene,  village,  288 
Lconcssa,  town  of,  39 
Leporano,  village  of,  389 
Lequile,  village  of,  391 
Lettere,  villa^  of,  260 
Leuca,  Capo  di  (lapyginm  or 

Salentinum  Promontorium), 

384 
Leuca,  S.  Maria  di  (Leuca),  384 
Leucio,  San,  casino  of,  306 
Leucogei,  Monti,  near  the  Sol- 

fatara,  322 
Leuoopetra  Promontorium,  now 

Capo  deir  Armi,  430 
Leucosialnsula.nowLicosa,  299 
Liberatore,   S.,   bill  near  Sa- 
lerno, 282 
Libraries.— Of  Monte  Casino, 
20.    At  Naples,  173.    Of  the 
monastery  of  Cava,  281.    At 
Fo|»{a,305.  AtBrindi8i,382. 
At  Reggio,  417 
Licenza,  74 

Licola,  Lagodi,  326,  338 
Licosa,  Puntadi  (Promontoriiun 
Posidium),  299 

,  island  of  (Leucosia),  299 

Lipuda,  river,  423 

Liquorice  root,  cultivation  of, 

xxiii,  425 
Liris,  river,  14,  15,  17,  36,  63. 
66,  67.    Becomes  the  Gari- 
gliano     after    its    Junction 
with  the  Tolero,  14.  Falls  of 
the,  atIsola,63.  Source  of,  73 
Lista,  Pelasgic  city  of,  41 
Litemum,  now  Patria,  338 
Livy,  on  the  Caudine  Forks,  308 
Locano,  river  (Locanus),  427 
Locri  Epizephyrii,  site  of,  428 
Lombard!,  S.  Angelo  de',  town 

of,  393 
Lomito,  bridge  of,  393 
Longobuco,  village  of,  407 
Lorenzo,  S.,  vilU^,  430 

Maggiore,  358 

Lowe,  Sir  Hudson,  his  defence 

of  Capri,  272 
Lucanian  coast,  299 
Luce,  421 
LucESA,  oily  of  (Luoeria),  366 


MABIGLIANO. 

Lnda,  Santa,  village  of,  282 
Locido,  San,  town  of  (Temesa). 

408 
Luco,  village  of  (Angitia),  71 
Locrine  lake,  the,  jia 
Lucnllns,  his  vUU  at  Nisida, 

184.     On  the  promontory  of 

Misenum,  132 
Luogovivo,  the  Anion  of  H(h 

race?  389 
Lupatia,   sub,    statioii  on  the 

Appian,  399 
Lupise,  now  Lecce,  383 
Luzzi.  village  of,  405 


Macchia,  hamlet  of,  52 

Maddaloni,  Stat,  23,  356. 
Town  of,  305,  310. 

Maga,  Grotta  della,  30 

Maglie  stat,  between  Leoce  and 
Otranto,  383 

Magliano,  village  of,  72 

Maida.  town  and  battle  of,  410 

Maiori,  town  of,  near  Amalfi, 
282 

Msjella  mountains,  59 

Majolungo,  405 

Madorana  stream,  8 

Mala  Cupa,  valley  of.  59 

Mamertium,  site  of,  414 

Mammola,  town  of,  427 

Mammone,  the  brigand,  jz 

Mamurrarum,  Urba,  32 

Manduria,  town  of,  390 

,  well  of,  celebrated  l»y 

Pliny,  390 

Manfred,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  his  flight  to 
Luoera,  367.  His  defeat  and 
death  at  Benevento,  361 

Manfrxookia,  city  o^  368 

to  Barletta,  368 

Manna,  production  of,zxiii 

Manufactures,  xxiii 

Maone  rivulet,  56 

Maps  of  the  Neapolitan  pro- 
vinces, xxxii 

Marano  stat.  54 

Marapati,  village  of,  41 5 

Marcellus,  scene  of  his  death, 
398 

Marcianese,  356 

Mare  Grande  and  Mare  Piccolo 
at  Taranto,  387 

Morto,  the  port  of  Mise- 
num, 331 

Marechiano,  cove  o^at  Pbeilipo, 
184 

Marepotamo,  river,  413 

Maria,  Santa,  di  Arbona,  58 

,  de'  Polsi,  monastery,  429 

dl  Leuca,  384 

Marigliano,  town  of  (Maria- 
num),  301 
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MARINI. 
Marlni,  the  poet,  his  monument, 

Marino,  4 

Mariot,  Cains,  his  birthplace, 

65.    His  concealment  in  the 

marshes  of  MintumsB,  36 
Marmo,  river,  J98 
Mannorata,  cavern  at,  28j 
Maropati,  site  of,  114 
Marro,  river  (Metaums  Bruti- 

omm),  415 
Marmvium,  the  capital  of  the 

Marsi,  now  San  Benedetto, 

Marsi,  the,  their  ancient  skill 
as  serpent-charmers  inhe- 
rited bv  their  descendants,  68 

Marsioo  Nuovo,  ^90 

Martano,  village  of.  ^8j 

Martina,  town  of,  J89 

Martin  Sicoro,  55 

Martino,  S.,  Certosa  di,  at 
Naples,  1^4 

Martiri,  S.  Maria  de',  sanctuary 
of,  376 

Martone,  427 

Marzanello,  21 

Masaniello,  insurrection  of,  10  j, 
121.  Picture  of  the  insur- 
rection, 172.  His  portrait 
by  Micco  Spadaro,  172.  His 
birthplace,  28;.  His  supposed 
house  at  Atrani,  28 j.  His 
grave,  iji 

Massa  Lubbsksb,  city  of,  268 

Massafra,  yillage  and  caverns 
of,  386 

Massicus,  Mons,  now  Monte 
Massico,  38 

Materdoraini,  village  and  mo- 
nastery of,  at  Nocera,  279 

Matera,  city  of,  400 

Matese  mountains,  357.  Ascent 

of.  357 
Matino,  village  of,  J85 
Matinus,  Mons  (Mattinata  ?), 

370 
Mattinata,  village  of,  on  Monte 

Gargano    (Mons   Matinus), 

370 
Mattine  di  Potenza,  399 
Mazarin,   cardinal,    birthplace 

of,  71 
Measures,  modem,  in  use,  xli 
Medical  school,  ancient,  of  Cro- 

tona,  425.   Of  Salerno,  in  the 

middle  ages,  292 
Medma,  site  of,  414 
Megano,  gulf  of,  near   Scala, 

290 
Melfa  river,  51,  66 
Melfi,   city,   castle,    history, 

cathedral,  394 
Melicuck,  village  of,  41 3 
Melissa,  village  of,  424 
Melito,  village  of,  430 
Mendocino,     town    (Pandosi 

Brutiorum),  406 
Mercante,  Passo  del,  428 


MOLINI. 

Mercato  di  Sabato,  at  Baoli, 

330 
Mercogliano,  village  of,  304 
MergeUina,  at  Naples,  183 
Merico,  river,  428 
Mesa,  post-station  (AdMedias), 

28 
Mesagne,  391 

Mesima,  river,  412,  414,  415 
Meta,  town  of,  262 
Metapontum,  site  of  the  city 

of,  420 
Metaurus  Brutiorum,  now  the 

Marro,  414 
Mezzavia,  350 
Miano,  189 
Michael,  S.,  sanctuary  of,  on 

Monte  Gargano,  369 
Miglionico,  town  of,  400 
Mignano,  village,  21 
Mlleto,  city  of,  413 
'——  Monte,  highest  point  of 

the  Matese  chain,  397 
Miliscola,  the  beach  of,  at  Mi- 

senum,  m 
Minerals  of  Vesuvius,  203 
Mineral  waters  in  Naples,  104. 

Of  Torre  dell'  Annunziata, 

209.    Of  Castellammare,  258. 

Of  Pozzuoll,  317.    Oflschla, 

^44 
Minervse,  Promontorium,  now 

Punta  della  CampaneUa,  268, 

270 

Castrum,  now  Castro,  384 

Minervino,  town  of  (Lucus  Mi- 

nervae),  3  "73 
Mingardo,  river,  300 
MiNORi,  town  of,  near  Amalfi, 

283 
Mintumae,  ruins  of,  36 
Minuto,  hamlet  of,  near  Scala, 

289 
Mirabella,  town  of,  364 
Miranda,  town  and  castle  of, 

51 

Mirto  Crosia  stat.,  423 
Miseni,  Portus  (now  the  Mare 

Morto),  331 
Misenum,  promontory  and  city 

of,  332 
Modugno,  385 
Mofete,  Le  (lake  of  Amsanc- , 

tus),  363  , 

Moiano,  village  of,  267  ! 

Mola  torrent,  73  I 

,  town  of,  380  I 

di  Gaeta,  32  I 

Mole  of  Pozzuoll,  317 

of  Bari,  376  I 

MoLFETTA,  city  and  port  of, 

376 
1  Pulo  di  (nitre  cavern), 

376 
Molioa  stat.,  in  the  Abinzzi. 

46 
,  village  of,  near  La  (Java, 

282 
Molini,  valley,  288 


MONTE. 

Moliae,  province  of,  jfj 

Molpa,  river  (Melfes),  joo 

Monaca,  torrent,  430 

Monacone,  276 

Mondragone,  village  of  (Sinu- 
essa),  37,  339 

Money,  zl 

Mongiana.  La,  village  and  iron 
foundries  of,  414 

MoNOPOLi,  city  of,  380 

Monosterace,  village  of,  427 

Montagnone,  extinct  crater  of, 
in  Ischia,  352 

Montaguto,  village  of,  364 

Montallo  UGBgo,  405 

Montalto.  village  of,  40$ 

Montaquiia,  village  of,  52 

Montauro,  village  of,  426 

Monte  Casino,  Benedictine  ab- 
bey of,  18 

(mountains): — 

—'  Acuto,  II 

Albumo,  296, 401 

—'  Amaro,  59 

——  Artemlslo,  4 

—  Aspromonte,  419,  421 

Astore,  414 

-^  Barbaro,  322 

Cacumo,  11 

— —  Caira,  21 

Calvo,  42, 362 

—^  Campagnano,  51 

Campana,  322 

Campovano,  66 

Gaprardlo,  357 

—^  Cavallo,  59 

Cerreto  (near  Ainalfi),289 

, Cervoro,403  ^^^ 

Chiunzo,  278 

— .  Cicula,  301 

Cigliano,  322 

—^  Gircello,  29 

Gocuzzo,  403, 408, 409 

Coppola,  259 

Como  (the  Gran  Sasso), 

56 

Crepacore,  66 

——  Epomeo,  342,  348 

Faito,  261 

Falesio,  282 

Finestra,  282 

Foi,  398 

Forte,  304 

Gargano,  365. 368,  369 

Gaudo,  338 

Giordano,  421 

Glovi,  4,  25 

Greco,  50 

Macerone,  5 

Maiella,  58 

Massico,  38 

Meta,  51 

Miletto,  357 

Montalto,  419, 419 

Montea,  4cA 

Morrone,  48, 59 

Moscia,  426 

Mucchia,  59  "■ 

Mu.tiSft*^'5^ 
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IXBRT. 


—  -vj  ;>ip^  401 

-—  PMtMnn^  {«y^ 

— -  R^nmn  iiy> 

PWiift.  ]iH 

R>llliM.  404 

PMt«llA.43<( 

W  PptwMa.  ijj 

—  RAfMvv,  ijl 
— —  AiMnA,  404 

.^lIviMIIA,  ^ 

'—  S#ni  KlU,  4t>? 
— —  M»»  Oiovsiinl,  ^j 

S*in  fJh^aWre,  181 

?0\r7fk^)tA,  Ij; 

— —  Sii1n*>,  404 
SMiiro,  274 

flninhfM»«ro,  if 

—  T«lKiTr«,  jjj 

T«rmin1IU>,  y^ 

—  T*Tnrfnk>,  joj 

—  T)fAt«,  |<yj 
-—  V^ihK>,  (/\ 

* V*nch»*»  JwnctoaTy  of,  joj. 

F^irtA  of,  i<yj 

Vlw>,  jjo 

i—  Ynltare,  m  19? 

Jfo'Titw/iTvIno,  vlTlagA  w,  401 
Mwt^firte,  TillAgift  Mid  cMtle 

<^,  l?>4 
M/mt^//rMn/»,  111 
J^w^^Mn9lN1,  Ufwn  (4,  J64 

MfmTKf/itfnfR,  tonrn  of,  41  f 
— ,  llAfiA  di,  412 
Mrnit^marnno,  irllliif(«  of,  j^i 
MonUrmmmU,  rlltflgA  of,  |(/> 
Mont«mlletto,  town  awl  custle 

*rf,  164 
wofil^'fiwrro,  401 
Montii{»iriino,  rllltigA  of,  190 
Mmit«>iM)Uifio,  town  of.  199 
Mont«rPAln,  rlllnf^n  rrf,  40 
M(mt4>rodiinl,  t«>wn  of,  51 
MontiiMno,  villain  of,  401 
^^JIontfMrntilo,  town  of,  J09 

^^■mtitoohlo,  UttBiki  of,  jof 
^■•ftil  l/oiioriKnl,  near  tlie  Sol 

^mKiHtntU,  ylllage  of,  |o 
Unto,  village  of,  |6»  |oa 


!7.iPL2SL 

Miiruio.  '«iwn  >>f    Munmnm  . 

.Vf«>r!nn,  .-tllaip*  »1t  17 

Moroio.  II 

Mompann,  "'.ILi^e  of,  :n  lochia, 

iftirro  V-c-iilo  Olurrabium '. 

M^MniTiw.  Mont*,  -iJt.  f'> 
MoTTi->ne,  PWri>  la,  iia  *teT»- 
tiim  V)  rhft  popgun,  49 

M'^irnfii  In  Apnlia.  ^ 
Moula,  villaTt  -if  ;3(at«olA^ 

Xi'knnuin   system  of  agricnl' 

Xiirxhia,  Xonte,  f(>' 
Mncon<»,  rlVw.  405 
Mngfnani-..  vliUtfe  of.  ;C4 
Mnl!.'»TT7,  cnluvatioo  of  the, 

xxli 
Mnomn,  Piano  di,  19^ 
Xnrannm,   cicj  of,  now  Mo- 

rano,  404 
I  Xurat,  hia  landinf^  and  exeea- 
,     tlon  at  Pizio,  41X 
'  MnTar4^  village  of,  19ft 
Mai^  of  Grsvina  and  AIta» 
mnrA,  400.    Of   Minervino, 

Maro,  town  and  caaUe  of,  is 

Baailicata,  jt^j 
i  Marmbiiiin,  now  Xorro  Vee» 

cbio,  19 
I  Mnwtllaro,  village  of,  59 


H. 

NAFf/Ka,  74 
Accad.  Helle  Arti,  X42 
-^  Krcolaneae,  142 

Medico-Cbir^  142 

— —  I'ontaniana,  142 
•'—  delle  Scienze,  142 
Albergo  de  P»/vei1, 144 
Antiquities,  90 
Aqaariam,  141 
Aqnftdticts,  »c,,  lO) 
Archives,  174 
Araenal,  99 
Artiaia,  84 
BnnkerN,  80 
Bathfi,  84 

Boardln(;-houscs,  77 
iJoats,  81 
lloolcs  on,  xxxi. 
Dotanic  Garden,  141 
Dridgrs,  96 
Oaf6»,  78 
(kniagcfl.  8| 


STAPLES. 

'Zjuff^i  'lipniinu,  too 

2>'T«rr.i.  j- 

teU'«>ro.i9 

riant  Elmo,  iob 

<Iacaonmba.  <^ 

Orbednu,  039 

•^•*fliefer»a,  140 

i]3iaprt  if  i  libainarn,  m 

i^hemialB.  to 

(Tbiatamone.  ici 

f^hineae  CoUr^ft,  Z4S 

Ohnmokiateai  Tjble.  xxxiiL 

(Ibmcli  -if  Fngiand,  te^  ^ 

d.    A^i^     Ha^gl^^ » 

^giarino   dsUa    ZeeoK 

Anoelrt  a  yilo,  117 

sS-  Apaatoli,  rra 

Aacpn^ioae,  ii9 

BiMilica.  ICI 

3.  Brigiila,  iiS 

S.  O4U-I0  all'  Arena*  tx8 

S.  f.ateriiuL  a  Foraeilu. 

xi3 

a.  Chiara,  119 

CroeelLe,  tii 

S.I>oineaioo  Xaggiore, 

III 

S.Eli«iiv  X14 

S.  FU^ppo  Neri,  124 

S.  Fraaceaeo  dl  Faolo^ 

Gesti  Nuovo,  125 

S.  Gfttwmo  degli  Span- 
noil,  116 

S.GioTianlaGari)Qiuun» 

126 

Evangeliflta,  irj 

llaicgk)re,  128 

de*  Phppaooda,  12S 

S.  Glnaeppe   k  Chli^ 

128 

S.GregorioAniieiM>,i28 

L'loooronata,  128 

S.  Lorenzo,  129 

a  Maria  degli  Angeli, 

lio 

deir  Axmnnxlata, 

Uo 

del  Carmine,  131 

della  Catena,  131 

— Donna  B^^ina,  131 

Delle  Grade,  132 

la  Nnova,  132 

del  Parto,  133 

del  Pianto,  133 

di  Piedigrotta,  133 

della  Pieta,  134 

della  Sanita,  134 

S.  Martino,  134 

Monte  della  Miseiioor- 

dia,  i;6 

Oliveto,  136 

8.  Paolo  Maggiore,  137 

8.  Pietro  ad  Aram,  128k 

a  Maiella,  138 

-„^-  Martire,  138 
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NAPLES. 

Naplrr— 
Church  of  S.  Pletro  e  Paolo, 

SS.  Seveiino  e   Sosio, 

S.  Severo,  140 

■        Teresa.  140 

Trlnita  Mag.  (see  QesH 

Nuovo) 
'   Climate,  92 
College  of  Music,  142 
Medioo<%ir.,  142 


Colleges  and  Scientific  Insti- 
tutions, 141 

Commerce  and  Industry,  94 

Consulates,  80 

Coral,  kc,  82 

Corso  Vitt.  Kman.,  xo2 

Dentists.  80 

Dockyard,  98 

Drives,  179 

Excursions  from,  190 

Festivals,  106 

Fountains,  103 

Gates,  95 

History,  87 

Hospitals,  143 

Hotels,  76 

Houses,  77 

Largo  del  Castello,  102 

di  Capella,  103 

— —  di  S.  Domenico,  102 

del  Gesu,  102 

del  Mercato,  loj 

dello  Spirito  Santo,  103 

della  Vtttoria,  103 

Libraries,  173 

Lodgings,  77 

Marinella,  loi 

Market,  103 

Medical  men,  80 

Mercato,  103 

Molo,  loi 

Museo  Nazionale,  144 
Ancient  Bronzes,  156 
Smaller  Bronzes,  163 
Glass,  158 
Marble  Statues,  151 
Balbi,  statues,  of,  152 
Capolavori,  hall  of,  153 
Cinquecento  objects,  158 
Cumsean  collection,  159 
Egyptian  antiquities,  151 
Er<x)le  Famese,  150 
Etruscan  vases,  162 
Frescos  and  mosaics,  145 
Gems,  &c.,  161 
Heracleian  Tables,  150 
Inscriptions,  148 

,  Christian,  157 

Library,  173 

Numismatic  collection,  i6x 
Papyri,  165 
Picture  Gallery,  167 
Sala  di  Correggio,  167 

dl  Raffaele,  x68 

Plan  of  building,  146 
^antangelo      coUeqtion, 
i6j 


NATIOLTJM. 

Naples— 

Museo  continued— 
TerreCotte,  159 
Toro  Farnese,  149 
Observatory,  14  j 
Omnibuses,  8) 
Palaces,  archiepiscopal,  176 

,  Capodimonte,  175 

,  Private,  176 

,  Quisisana,  259 

,  Royal,  175 

Passports,  79 
Pensions,  77 
Photographs,  81 
Physicians,  80 
Piazza  de'  Martiri,  103 

del  Municipio,  102 

della  Pace,  loj 

del  Pennino,  103 

del  Plebiscito,  103 

Selleria,  103 

Plan  for  visiting,  190 
Police  regulations,  79 

Population,  92 

Ports,  96 

Post  ofiBce,  80 

Principal  sights,  85 

I'risons,  144 

Public  conveyances,  79 

Public  places   and   streets, 
100 

Quay  Santa  Lucia,  101 

Railways,  79 

Reading  Rooms,  82 

Restaurants.  78 

Riviera  di  Chlala,  loi 

Royal  Society,  142        j 

San  Carlo,  105 

Servants,  83 

Shops,  80 


Steamers,  79 
Strada  di  Roma,  lox 


Surgeons,  80 

Telegraph,  80 

Theatres,  105 

Toledo,  lox 

Topography,  general,  85 

,  Historical,  87 

Trattorie,  78 

University,  141 

Villa    Reale,  or  Nazionale, 
100 

Villas  in  the  Neighbourhood 
of,  179 

Water  supply,  103 
Naples  to  Bari,  398 
to  Campobasso  and  Ter- 

moli,  352 

to  Foggia,  35$ 

to  Melfl  and  Venosa,  392 

to  Reggio,  400 

to  Rome,   by  San  Ger- 

mano,  62 
Nardb,   town   of  (Neretum), 

Nasone,  the  highest  point  of 

Monte  Sonmia,  193 
Natiolum,  town  of,  now  Gio- 

vinazzo,  376 


OLEVANO. 

Neasthus  fluv.,  now  the  Neto» 

424 
Necropolis,  of  Cumae,  336.    Of 

Canosa,    372.    Of    Venosa, 

391 
Negro,  river  (Tanager),  402 

Nemi,  4 

Nera,  river,  39 

Nerano,  Marina  di,  267 

Nero,   conspiracy   against,  at 

Baiae,  328 

Neretum,  now  Nardb,  392 

Nerone,  Stufe  di,  330 

Nesis  Insula,  now  Nisida,  185 

Neto,  river  (Neasthus),  424 

Nicandro,  San,  61 

Nicastro,  town  of,  409 

Niccolini,  on  the  subsidence  of 

the  Serapeon,  317 

Nicola,  S.,  priory  and  tomb  of, 

at  Bari,  377 

Nicola,,  valley,  388 

,  village,  412 

Nicotera,  town  of,  413 

Ninfa,  medisBval  town  of,  7 

,  river     (Nymphaeus),    7, 

26 

Nisida,  island  of  (Nesis),  185 

NocBRA  (de*  Pagani),  town  and 

citadel  of  (Nuceria),  278 

,  in  Calabria,  408, 40Q 

Noiacataro  stat.,  380.    Town 

of,  386 

NoLA,  city  of  (Nola),  301.    Its 

vases  and  coins,  301 

Norcia,  city  of  (Nursia),  40 

Norma,  town  of  (Norba),  7 

Nova  Siri,  42X 

Novito,  river  (Buthronns),  428 

Nucara,   town    of  (La^^oia), 

422 

Nuceria,  town  of,  now  Nocera, 

278 

Numistro,  393 

Nursia,  ancient  city  of,  now 

Norcia,  40 

Nusco,  town  of,  393 

Nymphaeus,    river  and   lake, 

now  Ninfa,  7 


0. 

Obelisks  at  Naples :  della  Con- 
cezione,  103.  DiS. Domenico, 
124.'  Di  S.  Gennaro,  117 

Ocinams,  fl.,  now  the  Savnto, 
408 

Ocra,  castle  of,  71 

Octavla,  daughter  of  Claudius, 
her  banishment  and  death, 

J5 

Ofanto,  river  (Anfidus),  yfi, 

372,    373.    39h    394.    395. 

398 
Ogygia  Insula,  425 
Olcvano,  village  of,  4pi 


\ 
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OUBASO. 

>,  Mootc,  jii 

Ottre.  cultiTUkD  of  tb».  zzii 
OtwtMUK  a  nwdel  tyrmt.  $4 
OUveio,  town  and  cuEtie  of.  J9J 
OBfanacD,  FaUom,  147 
OpiTilUfBoCi;.  5^ 
Oplootmn,  renuintof  tlie 

tknof.  239 
Oppido.    Till^e  of 

Onnge  aod  lemoD  tneSp  colti- 

▼ation  of  the,  zxii 
OKdoBa,  TflL^  of  (HerdboiA), 

Ovfenta,  rirer  and   vaterfall 

Oku,  dty  of  (EjiiA  or  Onrn), 

Oriaodo^  Capo  d',  258,  261 
OroDzto;  S^   cathedral   oC  at 

Leeoe,  }8j 
OnigUadi,   Greek  rfflage   o<. 

C>rMra.j64 

Orao,  Capo  d*,  in  the  gulf  of  Sa- 
lerno. 2S2 
Orta,  river,  $8 

Tillage.  J7X.    SUL.J7I 

Ortona,  iawndt,  m 
Ortnochio.  tfowu  oC  ^l 
Oaente.  rimlet,  60 
Oiterfa  di  Cyanielb^  21 

diCiuabl)a,59 

di  FoDtaiia,9 

Oitia.5 

OMmd.  town  of.  380 

Otkaxto,  dtj  of  (Hjdnm- 
tmn),  it}. 

Orid,  birthplace  ot  at  Sol- 
mooa.  47.  Soppoced  mine 
of  his  Tilla  on  Monte  Xor- 

OnndoU.  pau  of,  71 


PELAKIC. 


P. 

Padnla.  town  of  (OoasUinam), 

403 
PjBsrcM.  excursion  to,  294 

Plan  of  the  niiDS,29$ 

Origin.  296 

Ancient  walls.  296. 

Rolns,  297-299 
Fagsni,  town  ot  near  Xooera. 

278 
Paanicastat^46' 
Pafnters.  Neapolitan,   list  of. 

xxviii 
Paintini^  xxvi 

>,  village  ot  }96 
i]\o,  }86 
dty  ot  DOW  Palazio, 


.    village  oft  aqpposed 
3  afWoDM  Baodiuias,  J97 
maola,  town  ot,  16 


Rdena.  village  of.  61 
Palentini,  CuDpi.  6^  72 
Pdnraro,  Cape.  300 
Palizzi.  TiU:i^  of.  439 
Palou,  1=2 
PalmaroJi,  i&laDd  of  (Pal] 

Faimi,  town  ol.  in  Calabria, 

415 
Palo,  villages  oC  179^  385.  39J 
Pandauria.  ialazwl  ot,  ;5 
Paadecu     of    Justinian,     at 

Anulii,  captured  bj  thie  PS- 

aaos.and  from  them  by  the 

HorentiDes.  28$ 
Pandosia  Brntioram.  now  Men- 

dodno.  436 
Pangrazio.  Sl.  villasge  of.  391 
Panni.  village  ot  364 
Paniano  dell'  Aoerra,  305 

Salso.368 

Panza,  in  Ischia,  350 

Paola.     town   of  (PatycQs). 

407 
PapjtrlioDti.  Greek  village  of. 

■    4»J 

[PafiriM,  Fons,  $) 

Paracorio,  vilUgeot  414 
Panvati.  village  of.  41 2 
Parthenins,  P(jrtn8k407 
;  Passports,  xl,  79 
Pastina.  village  oC  near  Amalfi, 
{    288 
Patemo,   village    and   baths. 

J  PatSniaoo,  river.  386 
Patria,  Lago  di,  339 

I ,  Torre  di,  Utemmn.  the 

i     site    of    Sdpio    A£ricaniu' 
tomb,  338 
Patii,  village  of.  384 
Patycns,  Greek  ci^  of,  now 
Paola,407 
.  Pah  gallery  at  Terlizzi.  379 
Paosilypom.  the  villa  of  PoUio 
at  PtKdlipo.  184 
.  Pedamentina,  la,  00  the  slope 
;     of  Vesuvios,  196 
•  Pedaso,  54 
Pedavoli.  village  ot  414 
1  Pedogna.  la,  72 
:  Pedro,    don.  of   Aragon.   his 
tomb.  138 

; .  don,  of  Toledo,  his  t<Mnb, 

126 
Pelasgic  and  polygonal  ooo- 
stmcticas: 
At  Alatri.  12 
Albe.72 
Amitennnn.41 
Arce.  63 
Arpino.  65 
Atfaia,66 
Boiano.  354 
Castellammare  deUa  Bmca. 

joo 
In  the  Cioolano  district.  45 
Civita  AnUno.^^ 
AtCori,6 


Priaigic   and  poiygooal  eon- 


Ferent2no.11 

Foodi,  30 

Iseniia,f2 

Lista,4i 

M  oGte  Fortinob  8 

N€imka,7 

Segni.Q 
:     Sun.e6 

Ttnadna,  29 

Tarano,45 

Venalra^  53 
Pelino,  S^  dnirdi  oC  47 
Pellagrdlo.  winCi  357 
Pellaro  Stat,  433 
Penna,  Poma  della,  on  the  Mare 

Piccolo.  387 
PetJiata,  Pnnta  di,at  Mlacninn. 

3}i 
Pentedattilo.  village  o^  430 

Pergola,  village  of,  267 
Persaoo.  royal  chase  of,  396 
Pertoca.  viUageot4oi 
i  Pescaka.  town  and  fortress  o^ 

i      57 

! river.  57.  5S»  59 

toPopoU.58. 

Pescasseroli.  village  oC  50 

Pesdna.  town  of.  71 
=  Pesoo  Canale,67 

P&tilia.  now  Monte  deOaSiella, 

*99 
, in  Calabria,  now  Stran- 

j     goli,423 

iPetito,  river.  428 

j  Petrella,  village  and  castle  0^45 

:Petrizxi.426 

;  Pettorano.  town  oC  49b  154 

;  Fezzo.  Ponta  del,  in  CslaMa. 

I     ^^ 

I  Phalennn  Promontorimn,  now 

j     Capo  di  PosOipo.  184 

'.  Phlegnean  fields.  188.  311 

'  Piano  di  Ctnqnemiglia,  one  <rf 

the  principal  cattle  stations 

I     of  the  Tavoliere,  50 

j di  Fovoli,  51 

! di  Larinow3$4 

deDa  Maditelena,  397 

dd  MoUno,  59 

di  Mooteleone.  413 

di  Mnomo,  399 

' deDa  Nebbia.  8 

Bottolo.  364 

: di  Sorrento,  262 

!  Planoea.  island,  355 

Pianura,  village  of,  188 
'  Picdotti,  near  GalUpoU.  392 

Hcoolo   8.  Angdo,   ridge  of, 
260 

PicenUa,  the  capital  of  the  P|. 
centini.  now  vioenxa,  401 

Picemo.  town  of,  398 

I^ciniaco,  village  of,  51 

PiooFameae^  15 

Piedigrotta,  diordi  of^  131 

Pi^  di  Loco,  lake  of 
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PIKDIMONTE. 
PlEDIMONTB,     town     Of,     J57. 

ViUaoe  of,  i6 

d'Alife,  3S^ 

Pletnfeia,  J9Q 
PietragallA,  viUaae  of,  198 
Pietntpennata,  vUlage  and  fo- 
rests of;  420 
PietraroU,  village  of,  |$8 
Pietro,  S.,  Vemotico,  village  of, 

Pletro-in-F1ne,  S..  village  of,  21 

Pignataro,  village  of,  21.  j6 

Pimonte.  village  of,  260 

Pinna,  now  Civita  di  Penne,  58 

I*iuo,Cast«ldi,  289 

Pioraba,  river  TMatrinus).  57 

Piperno,  a  tracmy  tic  lava,  quar- 
ries of,  188 

,  town  of  (Privemum),  27 

PisdarelU,  the  (Pontes  Lea- 
cogffii)*  J22 

Piscina  MirabiUs,  ;jo 

Piso,  his  villa  at  Baiae,  and 
death,  J28 

Plsticcl,  420 

PIthecusa,  now  Ischia,  342 

Pitonius.  the  ancient^  71, 72. 

Pizzaca,  Punta,  J41 

Pizzo,  town  of,  41 X 

Pizzone,  promontory  of  the 
Mare  Piccolo,  j88 

Pizznto  di  Melfl,  ^9$ 

Plera,  ancient  town  of,  J99 

Pliny  the  younger,  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  fist  eruptioQ  of 
Vesuvius,  194.  Of  his  uncle's 
death,  258 

Pofi.14 

Pogerola,  village  of  Amalfi,  288 

Poggio  Imperiale,  6x. 

Po^o  Reale,  189 

Policastro,  village  (Ppcus  or 
Buxentum)  and  gulf  of,  joo 

Policoro,  420 

Polignano,  town  of  (Ametum  ?), 
j8o 

Polistena,  Albanian  village  of, 

414 
Polla,  town  of,  402 

Polla,  Vespasia,  birthplace  of,  40 

Pollena,  village  of,  190. 

PoUio,  Vedius,  villa  ot,  184 

Polsl,  S.  Maria  de',  monastery 

0^429 
Pomigliano  d'Arco,  301 
Pompeii,  209 

Academy  of  Music,  227 

^rarium,  219 

Ampliitheatre,  255 

Arch,  Triumphal,  222 

Architecture   and    arrange- 
ment of  buildings,  2x4 

Bakehouse,  I.  0.  H.,  242 

Bakehouse,  public,  227 

Barracks,  254 

Basilica,  2x8 

Baths  or  Thermte,  251 

,  Great,  or  Stabianas,  249 

,  Women's,  224 


POMPElh 

POMPRII— 

Caupona  or  Tavern,  246 

Ghalddium   or  Crypto-por- 
ticus,  220 

Curia,  220 

Curie,  219 

Description  of  Ruins,  216 

Destruction  of,  211 

Discovery  of,  211 

Forum,  217 

,  triangular,  252 

Boarium,  256 

Fullonica,  239 

Gates,  21J 

Gate  of  Herculaneum,  229 

of  Nola  or  Isis,  241 

,  Sea,  217 

Granary,  public,  222 

Hemicycle,  23s 

Hints,  preliminary,  208 

Histoiy  of;  210 

Uouse  of  Adonis  and  Diana, 
247 

Adonis  wounded,  23B 

Amazons,  23$ 

American  Admiral,  241 

Amymone    and    Nep- 
tune, 239 
'  Anchor,  239 

Apollo,  2j8 

Apollo/orCentaur),2J7 

Apollo  Citharsedus,  250 

Augustals,  220 

Ariadne  or  Bacchus,  240 

Bacchus,  240 

Bacchantes,  239 

Bakehouse,  244 

Balcony,  246 

Bear,  243 

Black  walls,  240 

Bronze  bedsteads,  242 

Bronze  bull,  241 

Camillus,  246 

figured  Capitals,  240 

Caprasius  Primus,  241 

Castor  and  Pollux,  2j6 

Centaur,  237 

Championnet,  219 

tiie  Chase,  240 

the  new  Chase,  246 

the  painted  Colunms, 

235 


POMPEII. 
POMPWI—  • 

House  of  the  great  Fountain, 
239 

small  Fountain,  239 

Fuller,  245 

Fullonica,  239 

Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, 240 

Grand  Dukes  of  Russia, 


Cornelius  Rufus,  248 

—  Custom.  228 

—  Dancers,  23  J 

—  Dancing  girls,  228 

—  Diana,  246 

—  Diana  or  Adonis,  247 

—  dei  Distichi,  241 

—  Dioscuri,  236 

—  Elpidins  Rufus,  250 

—  Emperor     Frands 
Austria,  248 

Joseph  of  Austria, 


of 


253 


of  Russia,  243 
■  the  Faun,  240 
Flora  and  Zephyrus,  239 
Flowers,  235 


M5 


Holconii,  248 

Hercules,  236 

King  of  Pnusia,  242 

Labyrinth,  238 

Love  disarmed,  242 

Marcus  Lucretius,  24} 

Lupanar,  245 

Meieager  and  Atalanta, 

Meieager  and  Nereides, 

237 
Mercante  dei  Marmi.242 

dei  Pani,  242 

Modestus,  235 

Mosaic  columns,  235 

Great     Mosaic    (see 

House  of  the  Faun),  240 

.  Narcissus,  235 

Neptune,  235 

Nereides,  237 

Orpheus,  241 

Parnassus,  250 

Pansa,  225 

Paquius  nt)culus,  243 

infant  Perseus,  241 

Polybius,  226 

Quaestor,  236 

Queen  Adelaide,  247 

Queen  Caroline,  247 

Rudder  and  Trident,244 

Sallust»  227 

Salve  Lnonm  or  Siri- 

cus,  245 

Scienziati,  240 

the  Sculptor,  251 

Ship,  239 

5  Skeletons,  24X 

7  Skeletons,  241 

Surgeon,  228 

delle  Suonatrici,  243 

Thermopoliura,  229 

■  Three  floors  (Tre  Piani), 


228 


Tragic  poet,  224 
Triclinium,  229 
Vestals,  228 
Wild  Boar,  247 


Inns  (modem),  209 
Idn  of  Albinus,  229 

,  Suburban,  234 

Iseon  or  Temple  of  Isis,  251 

Isiac  Curia  or  School,  252 

Museum,  2x7 

Odeum  or  small  theatre,  254 

Pantheon,  220 

Principal  sights,  217 

Prisons,  222 

School  of  the  Gladiators,  222 

>  Pu!Wte,^<j<tH«cw6.^tv\ 
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POMPEII. 

POMrEII— 

Seiiaculum,  220 

ShopH,  216 

Apothecary's,  226 

Bakei^H,  228 

Blacksmith's,  227 

Milk,  222 

of  the  Money-changers, 

221 

Pharmacy,  247 

Soap  Factory,  228,  243 

Streets,  21  j 

of  Abundance,  247 

I   the  Augustals,  242 

the  Forum,  222 

Uerculaneum,  2j6 

;    Holconii,  248 

Narcissus,  2^5 

the  Skeleton,  246 

i    the  Tombs,  246 

Tavern  of  Phcebus,  228 
[   Temple  of  iEsculapius,  251 

Augustus,  221 

Circular,  252 

Fortuna,  222 

• Hercules,  252 

Isis,  251 

Jupiter,  221 

Jupiter  and  Juno,  151 

Mercury,  220 

Neptune,  252 

Quirinus,  220 

Venus,  218 

Theatre,  great,  253 
,    ,  small,  254 

Therma;,  or   l*ublic   Baths, 

22J 

Thermae  Stabianae,  or  Great 

Baths,  249 
Thermopolium,  220,  226,  245 
Tomb  of  the  glass  Amphora, 

.    Aricius  Scaurus,  2ji 

Arrian  Family,  234 

[  Aulus  Veins,  2jo 

Ceius  and  Labeo,  2J4 

Cenotaph  of  Calventlus 

Quietus,  2} I 
Terentius    Felix, 

2J5 

M.  CerriniusRestitutus, 

2JO 

Comedians,  230 

Garlands,  235 

, the  Hemicycles,  2jo 

' Labeo.  234 

Libellae,  2J4 

Marble  door,  234 

IMunatius  Faustus,  2^2 

Naavoleia  Tyche,  2J2 

Porclus,  2?o 

Priestess  Mammia,  2jo 

Round,  2JI 

Salvius,  234 

ServUia,  234 

Triclinium,  sepulchral, 

232 

VelAtlna  Gratug,  2;4 

Topography,  ill 


P08EIDONIA. 

Pompeii — 

Towers,  213 

Villa  of  Cicero,  2jo 

Diomed,  2j2 

Julia  Felix,  256 

Walls  212 
Ponte  Aurunca  at  Sessa,  37 

di  Benevento,  i$Z. 

della  Catena,  7 

di  Cicerone,  64 

^—  di  GarigUano,  j7 
San  Giuliano,  400 

Landolfo,  village  of,  J5i 

Ma^ore,  28,  26^ 

Rossi,  90 

Valentino,  ihi 

della  Valle,  ^56 

Pontecagnane,  401 
PoNTEcoEvo,  city  of,  17 
Pontine  marshes,  26 
Pontone,  village  of,  28  j 
Ponza,  island  of  (Pontia),  35 
Popoli,  town  of,  47,  59 
Population  of  tJie  kingdom  of 

Naples,  xii 
Porcile,  village  of,  404 
Porcius,  tomb  of,  at  Pompeii, 

Porino,  14 

Portai   (ancient  gateways): — 

S.  Lorenzo,  at  Aquino,    16. 

Deir  Arco,  at  Aipino,   65. 

Aurea,  at  Atina,  66.     Cam- 

Sinile,  at  Civita  Antino,  67. 
f  Herculaneum,  at  Pompeii, 

213,  229.    Of  Nola,  or  Gate 

of  Isis,  241.  Aurea  (the  arch 

of   Trajan),    at   Benevento, 

i6o 
Portella,  ft'ontier  station,  near 

Terracina,  30 
PoRTia,  town  and  palace  of, 

192 
Portigliola,  village  of,  429 
Porto  d'Ascoli,  55 

di  Civita  Nuova,  54 

di  S.  Elpidio,  54 

di  San  Giorgio,  54 

Pavone  (Nisida),  185 

di  Recanati,  54 

Ports  of— 

Bari,  Y]b 

Barletta,  574 

Brindisi,  j8o 

Castellanmiare,  258 

Catanzaro,  426 

Conca,  288 

Gaeta,  J4 

Gallipoli,  392 

Mola,  380 

Naples,  96 

Salerno,  292 

Terracina,  29 

Termoll,  361 

Trani,  375 
Portus  Albumus,  299.  Julius 

326.     Miseni,  331.    Parthe- 

nius,  408 
Poseidonia,  OT  ??eat.um,  296 


PTXUS. 

Posideana?,  now  the  Bagni  dl 

Tritoli,  327 
Posidinm,  Prcnnontoriain,  now 

Punta  di  Licoea,  299 
Posilipo,  hill  and  road  ot  183 

.  Grottadi,  180 

,  Capo  di  (Phalemm),  184 

,  village,  189 

Positano,  town  of,  288 
Post-oflSce,  xliii 
Posta,  la,  37.    Lake  of,  66 
Postiglione,  village  ot  40X 
Posting  regulations,  xlil 
Potame,  village  of,  413 
PoTENZA,  city   of  (Potentia), 
398 

to  Bari,  398 

Potenza  to  Taranto,  400 
Pozzano,  convent  of,  299 
Pozze  Latignano,   near   Citta 
Ducale,  41 

di  Antullo,  13 

dell*  Imperatore,  at  Fog- 

gia,  366 
Pozzolana,  a  variety  of  volcanic 

ashes,  317 
Pozzopiano,  village  ot  263 
Pozzuoll  (Puteoli),  31a 
Cathedral,  314 
History,  312 
Mineral  waters,  317 
Road  to,  312 
Ruins,  318 
Serapeon,  3x4 
Tombs,  320 

Grotta  di,  180 

Praiano,  village  of,  288 
Pratola,  village  of,  364 
Presenzano,  village  of,  21,  53 
Presicce,  town  of,  385 
Priapus,  remnant  of  the  wor- 
ship of,  52 
Prignano,  village  of,  299 
Pbocida,  island  of  (Prochyta), 

341.    Town  ol^  341 
Procopius,  on  Vesuvius,  196 
Prossedi,  27 
Puglia,  la,  plain  of,  365 
Pugllano,  village  of,  401 
Pulcinella,  106, 356.  His  native 

place,  305 
Pulo  di  Molfetta,  nitre  caverns, 

376 
Punta  della  CSampanella,  268, 
270 

di  Corogllo,  184 

di  Llcosa,  299 

del  Nasone,  193 

di  Pallnuro,  300 

del    Palo  on  Vesuviog, 

200 

di  Pennata,  331 

Ristola,  384 

di  Scutolo,  262 

Traeara,  274 

dl  Vettica.  269 

di  Vitareto,  275 

Puteoli,  now  Pozzuoll,  312 
Pyxus,  now  Pi«clotta,  300 


mmt. 
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BAOAN£LLO. 


Raganello,  river,  421 

Rajano,  46 

Kapido,  river  (Vinius),  17,66 

Bapolla,  village  of,  ^94 

Ravello,  town  of,  290.  Cathe- 
dral, 290.    Palace,  201 

Raviacanino,  village  of,  158 

Beate,  Sabine  town  of,  now 
Rieti,  J9 

Reggio,  city   of  (Rhegium), 

417.  Climate,  history,  417. 
Earthquakes,  cathedral,  bay, 

418.  The   Fata    Morgana, 
418 

Rende,  town  of,  407 

Rende  San  NiU,  405 

Rrsina,  town  of  (Retina),  19a 

Retiro,  the,  ;o 

Rhegium,  city  of,  now  Reggio, 

417 
Riace,  village  of,  427 
Riardo,  21,  54 
Rice,  cultivation  of,  xxiii 
Richard  Cceur-de-Lion,  hla  route 

in  Italy,  408 
RiBTi.  city  of  (Reate),  59 
Rio  delle  Noce,  40J 
Riofreddo,  frontier  station,  74 
Rionero,  town  of,  ^94 

,  village  of,  51 

Ripalta  stat.,  61 
Ripatransone,  town  of,  54 
Ripiano  di  Faito,  260 
lUstola,  Punta,  J84 
Rita,  la,  forests  of,  420 
Ritorto,  post  station,  405 
Rivello,  village  of,  404 
Rizzuto,Capo,  one  of  the  lapy- 

gum  tria  Fromontoria,  425 
Roads,  xli 
Rocca  di  Cerro,  village  of,  73 

d'Arce,  63 

—  diCagno,  71 

di  Como,  42 

d'Evandro,  21 

— —  Forzata,  390 

— ->  Guglielma,  36 

— —  Imperiale,  421 

— —  Massima  (Artena),  5 

di  Mezzo,  71 

Monfina  (extinct  crater), 

J7 
— —  Pipirozza,  53 

Secca,  15 

Roccamorice,  village  of,  58 

Roccarasa,  50 

Roccella,  town  of  (Romechi- 

tun),  427 
RM^liano,  town  of,  409 
Rouno,  village,  299 
Roman  (ancient)  architecture, 

xxiv 
Rome  to  Naples,  by  San  Ger- 

mano,  61 

by  VeUetri,  2 

— —  by  Terradna,  24 


SAN   DEMETRIO. 

Romechium,  city  of,  now  Roc- 
cella, 427 

Romito,  river  and  falls  of  the, 
67 

Rosamo,  town  of,  414 

Rose,  Le,  village  of,  405 

Roseto,  421 

R088AMO,  city  of,  423 

Rotaro,  Monte,  352 

Rotonda,  village  of,  404 

Roveto,  Val  di.  66 

Roviano,  feudal  castle,  73 

Rucolo,  torrent,  421 

Rudi,  the  birthplace  of  En- 
nius,  j8j 

Rutigliano,  village  of,  379 

RuttS,  282 

Ruvero,  torrent,  421 

Ruvo,  ci  ty  of  (Rubi),  3  79.  Mu- 
seum, cathedral,  379 

Ruzzo,  rivulet,  56 


S. 

Sabatla,  now  Serine  (?),  303 
Sabato,  river,  302,  359,  562, 

364 

Sacco,  river,  8, 14 

Saffron,  cultivation  of,  xxili 

Sagittario,  river  (Acqua  della 

Foce),  49 
Sagras  fluv.,  now  the  Alaro, 

427 
Sala,  town  of  (Marcelliana), 

402 
Salandrella,  river  ( Acalandrus), 

420 
Salapia,  city  of,  ruins,  369 
Salaria,  Via,  4a 
Salentinum  Promontor]um,now 

Capo  di  Leuca,  384 
Salerko,  city  of,  291 

Cathedral,  292 

Medical  school  of,  292 

Ruins  of  citadel,  292 
Saline  stat.,  430 
Salinello,  river,  56 
Salina  Grande,  at  Taranto,  390 
Salino  Ma^iore,  57 

Salpi,  Lagodi,  369,  374 
Salle,  village  of,  59 

Sallust,  birthplace  of;  41 

Salso,  river,  296 

Salto,  river  and  valley  of  the, 

41.45.46,75 
Salviano,  Monte,  67 

Salvo,  S.,  stat.,  61 

Samnium,  city  of,  now  Campo- 

basso  (?),  354 
San  Basile,  post  station,  385 
San    Benedetto,    village,    55. 

Hamlet,  70 
San  Biaglo,   village  and   hot 

baths  of,  410 
San  Clemente,  village  of,  280 
San  Demetrio  stat.,  46 


SOALETTA. 

San  Elpidio,  village,  356 

San  Felice,  town,  29 

San  Fill,  town  of,  407 

San  Gxbuano,  town  of  (Cari- 

num),  18 
San  Giorgio,  village  of,  36,  J02, 

390 

stat.,  302 

San  Gregorio,  village  of,  357 

stat.,  4)1 

Sangro,  river,  50,  51,  60 

San  Leonardo,  ruined  monastery 

of,  368 
San  Liberatore,  hill  of,  282 
San  Lorenzo,  village  of,  27,  431 
San  Maggiore,  358 
San  Luca,  village  of^  429 
San  Lucido,  town  of,  408 
San  Lupo,  village  of,  353 
San  Mario  Argentano,  405 
San  Michele,  village  of,  386 
San  Montano,  valley  of,  349 
San  Niocandro,  385 
San  Paolo,  island,  62 
San  Pietro  Celestino,  monastery 

of,  49 
San  Potito,  357 
San  Severo,  city  of,  368 
San  Soeti,  village  of,  405 
San  Spirito  stat.,  376 
San  Stefano,  island,  3$  '" 

San  Valentino  stat.,  58 
San  Vittorino,  hamlet  of.  40 
Sant'  Agata,  town  of,  37 ;  vil- 
lage of,  266 ;  de'  Goti,  310 
Sant'  Anatolia,  45 
Sant'  Antimo,  356 
Santa  Croce,  highest  cone  of 

Roccamonfina,  37 

Lucia,  village  of,  282 

'—  Maria  stat.,  23 

a  Castello,  267 

Maggiore,  village  of,  279 

a  Vico,  308 

,  Island  of,  355 

— —  di  Capua,  town  of,  306 
Saponara,  town  of,  near  Gru- 

mentum,  402 
Sapri,  village  of  (Scidrus),  300 
Sakno,  town  of,  302 
,  river  (Sarnus),  210,  257, 

277,  302.    Battle,  277 
Sarretella,  river,  309 
Satanasso,  river,  421 
Saticola,  supposed  site  of,  310 
Satriano,  village  of,  427 
Saturo,   Torre  di  (Saturum), 

389 
Sava,  village  of,  390 
Savignano,  village  of,  364 
Savone,  river  (Savo),  38 
Savuto  (Ocinarus),  river,  408 
Scafati,  town  of,  277.    Battles 

of,  277 
ScALA,  town  of,  289 
Scalandrone  (Cicero's  Cumseon 

villa),  333 
Scalea,  town  of,  407 
Scaletta,  now  Pontone,  289 
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SCANNO. 

Scanno,  lake  and  town  of,  49 
iScanzano  Montalbano  staL,  421 
Scauro,  fishing  port,  i$ 
Schioppu,  Lo,  full  uf,  67 
Scidrus,  city  of,  now  Sapri,  joo 
Scigliano.  409 
SciLLA,  town,  castle,  and  rock 

of.  415 

,  earthquake  of,  417 

Scipio  Afrlcanus,  bite   of  his 

tomb,  jj8 
Soontnme,  village  of,  $0 
Scorzo,  Lo,  village  of,  402 
Sculptors,  list  of.  xxvii 
Sculpture,  mediaeval  and  mo< 

dem,  XXV 
Scurcola,  village  of,  72 
Scutolo,  Punta  di.  262 
Scylacffium,  now  Squillace,  426 
Sebeto,  river,  86 
Secondigliano,  village  of,  near 

Naples,  189 
Segni,  town  of  (Signia),  8 
Seiano,  marina  and  village  of, 

262 
Sele,  river  (Silarus),  294,  J9J, 

401 
Seminara,  town  of,  415 
Semirus  fluv^  now  the  Sim- 

mari,  426 
Senarida,  village  of,  56 
Senna,  torrent,  282 
Sepino,  village  of,  35 j 
Sepinum,  now  Altilia,  jSi 
Seracino,  river,  421 
Serapeon,  ruins  of,  at  Pozsuoli, 

314 

Serino,  town  of,  joj 

Sermoneta,  26 
Serra,  la,  414, 429 

,  Punta,  341 

Capriola,  town  of,  61 

Sessa,  town  of  (Suessa  Anmn- 

ca),  37 
Sesto,  village  of,  53 
Severino,  San,  vUlage  and  castle 

of,  302 
Setsbo,  San,  city  of,  j68 ;  stat., 

62 
Sezze,  town  of  (Setia),  27 
Sforza  di  Gotignola,  his  death, 

Sgurgola  stat,  10 

SibiUa,  queen,  her  tomb,  280 

Sibyl,  her  interview  with  JE^ 
neas  at  Cumse,  326, 335*  Her 
cave  on  Lake  Avemu8,326: 
atCume,  3h«  Her  tomb,  366 

Sicignano,  village  of,  402 

Sidemo,  town  of,  427 

Sigillo,  village  of,  42 

Sila,  la,  mountain  range  and 
forest  of,  407 

SUanis  fluv^  now  the  Sele,  294 

Silvi  stat.,  57 

gHmmari  river  (Semtros),  425 

fiixiaia,  river,  61 
Sinno,  river  (Siiia),  404,  422 
StpoDtoy  Madonna  di,  i68 


STRATO. 

Sipontum,  ruins  of,  j68 
Si&is,  city  of,  site  of  the,  422 

,  river,  now  the  Sinno,  404, 

422 
Sitizzano,  village  of,  415 
Soccavo,  village  of,  188 
Socciaro,  Ihinta  di,  at  Procida, 

341 
Solano,  river  of  (Crataeis),  416 

Solfatara,  the,  near  Pozzuoli, 

321 
SoLMONA,  city  of  (Sulmo),  47 
Solofra,  town  of,  joj 
Solopaca,  town  of,  158 
Somma,  Monte,  the  old  name 

of  Vesuvius,  19},  194.     Its 

geological  structure,  203 
Sonnino,  27 
Sopra  la  Vaccina,  266 
SoRA,  city  of,  66 
Sorianello,  village  of,  41J 
Sorianot  village  of,  41  j 
Sorrento,  city  of  (Surrentum), 

263 

Situation,  264 

House  of  Tasso,  265 

ravines. of,  266 

.excursions  from,  266 

' ,  Piano  dl,  262 

Sosti,  San,  village  of,  405 
Soverato,  village  of,  426 
Soveria,  village  of,  409 
Sparanisi  stat.,  22,  38 
Spartimento,  lo,  near  Capua, 

38 
Spartivento,  Capo  di  (Herculis 

promontorium),  428,  429 
Sperlonga,  village  of  (Spelunca, 

the  villa  of  Tiberius),  31 
Spezzano,  Albanian  village  of, 

421 
Spigno,  village  of,  36 
Spinazzola,  town  of,  J73,  428 
Spintrise,  and  Spintriau  medals, 

274 
Spulico,  Capo,  421,  423 
Squillace,   town   of  (Scylaca;- 

um),  426 

,  gulf  of,  409 

Squinzano,  village  of,  382 
Stabiae,    now    Castellammare, 

death  of  Pliny  the  elder  at, 

258 
StaUitti,  vUlage  of,  426 
Starza,  la,  near  Pozznoli,  323 ; 

tunnel,  362 
Statii,  429 
Steamers,  xliii 
Stefano,  S.,  del  Bosco,  rains  of, 

4n 
Stefanoooni,  Greek  village  of, 

«4i2 
Stematia,  383 

Stillaro,  river,  427 
Stilo,  Punta  di  (Oocinthnm  Pro- 
montorium), 426 
,  town  and  iron-minea  of» 

427 
Strato,  Sambo,  189 


TELONE. 

Stretti  di  S.  Laigi,  40 
Stuongou,  town  01^  (Petilia), 

Stuart,  Sir  John,  at  the  battle 
of  Maida,  432 

Suessa  Aunmca,  now  Sessa,  }•) 

Surrentum,  city  of^  now  Sor- 
rento, 264 

Surrione,  423 

Suvero,  Capo,  on  W.  coast  of 
Calabria.  408 

Stbaris,  the  city  of,  site  of,  42J 

,  river,  now  the  Goecile,  404, 

422 

Sylva  Gallinaria  (Bosco  di  Var- 
caturo),  ji9 

Syrens,   islands    of    the    (Li 
GalU),  270 


T. 

Tabunio,  Monte  (Mons  Tabm> 

nus),  J09,  353,  356 
Tacina,  river  (Targines),  425 
Tagliacozzo,  town  and  battle 

of,  73 
Tamaro,  river  (Tamams),  J53, 

362 
Tammaro,  San,  village  of,  jo8 
Tanager  fluv.,  now  the  Negro, 

402 
Taranta,  61 
Tarantella,  the  national  dance, 

341.  389 
Tarautismo,  the,  389 
Taranto  (Tarentum),  j86 

Cathedral,  387. 

Ruins,  388 

toLecce,  390 

to  Reggio,  419 


Targines  0av.,  now  the  Tacina, 

426 
Tarracina,  city  of,  now  Terra- 

cina,  28 
Tarsia,  404,  421 
Tasso,  house  of,  at  Sorrento, 

265 
Taviano,  village  of,  385 
Tavoliere  della  Pnglia,  origin  of 

the  system,  and  annnal  mi- 
gration of  the  flocks,  xiz, 

365 
Teako,  city  of  (Teannm),  22 
Teate   Apulnm,  now  Chieatig 

61 
Teate     Marmdnormn,     now 

Chietl,  58 
Tegiannm,  city  ot  now  Diano, 

403 
Teias,  last  khig  of  the  €k>ths, 

defeated  by  Narses,  278 
Telegraph,  submarine,  384 
Telegraphs,  xliii 
Telese,  village  and  lake  o^  jsi 
TeUa.  valley,  358 
Telone,  torrent,  73         - 
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TEMBBA. 

Temeaa,  site  of,  408 

Tempigno,  il,  58 

TeppU,  river,  6 

Tenune  (InteramiiA  Lirinas), 

17,21.36 
Tekamo,  d^  of  (Interamna), 

Terano,  torrent,  jj7 

Terina.  site  of,  409 

Terineua  Sinus,  now  gulf  of 
S.  Eufemia,  410 

Terlizzi,  town  of,  379 

Terralnillo,    Monte,   or  Mon- 
tagna  di  Lionessa,  J9 

Termitosa.  forests  of,  420 

Termoli,  town  and  port  of,  61 

Temi  to  Naples,  38 

Terra  di  Lavoro,  jo,  fj 

Terracina,  city  of,  28 

Terranova,  villages  of,  in  Cala- 
bria, 415, 42  J 

Theatlns,  origin  of  the  name,  59 

Theatres  at  Naples,  105 

,  ancient,  ruins  of,  at — 

AUfe,  J58 
Amltemum,  41 

Calvi,  23 

Casinnm,  17 

Gaeta,  J4 

San  Germano,  17 

Herculaneum,  206 

Mintumae,  36 

Misenum,  ^32 

Pcestnm,  298 

the  Fausilypum,  184 

Pompeii,  253,  254 

Puteoli,  J20 

Sepino,j53 

Tarentum,  388 

Teano,  22 
Theodoric,  palace  of,  29 
Thurii,  site  of,  422 
Tiberius,  his  palaces  at  Osprl, 

sites  of,  272-274 
Tiora,  dty  of,  now  Torano,  45 
Tiriolo,  town  of,  409 
Titemo,  river,  357 
Tito,  399 
Tivoli,  74 

Tobacco,  cultivation  of,  zxii 
Tocco,  village  of,  59 
Tolero  or  Sacco  river,  14 
Tolfllo,  Lago  del,  chasm  near 

Seminara,  416 
Tolve,  village  of,  399 
Torano,  4$ 
Torca,  village  of  (Thebrica), 

266 
Torchiara,  299 
Tordino,  river,  55,  <6 
Torino  di  Sangro,  60 
Torito.  village  of,  400 
Torlonia,  Prince,  lake  of  Fndno 

drained  by,  69 
Torre     dell'    AimuMZLiTA, 

town  of,  209 

• DEL  GuBoo,  town  of,  208 

*— ^  di  Cappella,  1J2 


TBOPEA. 

Torre  Gerchiera,  421 

di  Chiunzo,  278 

di  Cicerone,  J2 

de*  Conflni,  jo 

d'  Egnazla,  j8o 

deir  Epitafflo,  30 

di  Francolisi,  22 

diGaveta,  33  j 

di  Gerace,  428 

Guevara,  305 

Lupo,  408 

a  Mare,  419 

Masdea,  411 

di  Melissa,  423 

Metella,  400 

di  Milo,  422 

d'  Orlando,  J4 

di  Paola,  29 

de'  Passeri,  58 

di  Patria,  338 

—  del  Piano,  409 
—  di  Saturo,  389 

Scassata,  209 

del  Scrpe,  3^ 

Tre  Ponti  (Trepontium), 

26 
Torto,  rivulet,  51 
Tortoreto  stat.,  55 
Toflsiccia,  «7 
Tottea,  valley  of,  56 
Tovere,  village  of,  288 
Traens  fluv.,  now  the  Trionto, 

423 
Traetto,  town  of,  36 
Tramonti,  town  and  valley  of, 

278 
Tramutola,  399 
Trani,  city  and  port  of  (Tu- 

renmn),  375 
Trasacco,   village  of    (Trans 

aquas),  71 
Trebisacoe,  village  of,  421 
Trecchina,  river,  403 
Tredita,  river,  428 
Tremiti,  Isole  di  (Insula  Dio- 

mede»),  355 
Trepuzzi,  382 
Tres  Tabemte,  26 
Trevico,  town  of  (Trivlcu8),363 
Trioarioo,  city  of,  400 
Triqase,  384 

Triggiano,  village  of.  386 
Trigno,  river,  61 
Trinita  di  Cava,  monastery  ot 

280 
Trinitapoli  stat,  369, 374 
Trionto.  river  (TraensJ,  423 

,  Capo  del,  in  Calabria,  423 

Tripami,  village  of;  412 
Tripergola,  village  of,  323 
Trisulti.  Certosa  di,  13 
Tritoli,  Bagni  di  (Posideans), 

327 
TriviiB  Lttcus,  338 
Trivicus,  now  Trevico,  363 
Troia,  dty  of,  366 
Tronto,  river  (Truentus),  40, 

S5 

Tropea,  town  of,  412 


VESTA. 

Truglio,  at  Capri,  274 
Turuio,  river.  73 
Turri,  poet  station,  59 
Tusdauo,  river,  294, 401 
Tuturano  stat.,  382 


V. 

Ufente.  river  fUfens),  28 
Uflta,  river,  362, 363 
Uggbnto,  city  of  (Uxentum), 

385 
Ulubrse,  andent  town  of,  near 

Cistema,  25 
Uxentum,  now  Uggento,  385 


V. 

Vado  Mortale,  at  Amsanctus, 

363 
Vaglio,  village  of,  399 
Vairano,  post  station,  354 
Val  di  Diano,  403 

d'Inferno,  357 

di  Roveto,  67 

di  8.  Nicola,  388 

di  Sinlgalla,  348 

di  Tamburo,  347 

Valentino,  S.,  village  ol^  59 
Valeria,  via,  47,  72,  73 
Valle,villageof,3io;  sUt,356 
Vallecupa,  village  of.  53 
Vallelonga,  village  oi;  411 
Vallo.  town  of,  300 
Valloscura,  village  of,  49 
Valmontone,  town  of  (Tole- 

rixmi),8 
Valva,  town  of,  393 
Vandra,  river,  51 
Varapodio,  Greek  village  of, 

Vasento,  300.    See  Basento 
Vasto  (Hlstonium),  60 
Vaticano,  Capo,  412 
Vedutri,  village  of,  39 
Velia,  city  of;  now  Castellam- 

mare  della  Bruca,  300 
Velino,  Monte,  6*1 
,  river  (Velinus),  39,  41, 


4».73 
^eli 


Velinus  Lacus,  now   PIb  di 

Luco,  39 
Velletri,  dty  of  (Velittte),  4 
Venafro,  town  of  (Veni^xun), 

53.    Feudal  castle,  5j 
Venerea  Sta.,  bridge  o^  393 
Vekosa,  dty  of  (  VenusiaS*  396. 
Ventotene,  island  of  (Panda- 

tarla\35 
Vergellus,  fluv.,  near  Camue, 

Veroll,  town  of  (VerulsB),  13 
Vespasise,  site  of,  40 
Vesta,  temple  0^  at  Pestum, 
298 
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JERUSALEM Messrs.  £.  F.  SPOTbKB  &  Go.    Mr.  M.  Bbbohxdc.  Jun. 

KISSINGER Mr.  David  KDoaucAinr.    Mr.  H.  F.  KuoKUCAmr. 

LAUSANNE Mr.  Dubois  Rbvou  &  FUa. 

I  RnnnWv  i  Messn.  Alms.  MAonuv  fc  Oo^    Mesm.  Ma^uat;  Akkaaii  VCk 

LEGHORN ...^     Mr.  H.  TilUMix    .  / 

LUCERNE 4,ii    Msssn.  F.  Karosm H Fils. 

MADRAS..., Messrs.  Bunrr  &  Co. 

MALAGA Mr.  Gwmai  HoDOsoir.    Mr.  J.  A.  Mark. 

i  Messrs.  Josb.  DABKAimr  A  Sovs,  46,  Strads  Levante,  Mosaic 
¥4i¥?A  .t4>y«^ i    Worksrs.^  Mr.FosTuirAsoTs«A»«9.80a4a»»Lsda,  Mm». 

\      TukBBDLL  Jun.  &  SOMERVILLt.  if)       tn^TT 

MARliSNBAD Mr.  J.  T.  Adlbb.  Glass  Manstectmer. 

MARSEILLES Messrs.  Gi»audb  Clkbo  k  Co. 

MENTONE/. .  «■ . . .  j  /  Mr.  Paxmaw.    Mr.  Jbah  Osntao  Fltoi 
MESSINA Meusrs.  Caillrb,  Waxkbb,  &  Co. 

f  Mr.  G.  B.  Bdffbt,  Piaua  4!  S.  Sepolcro,  No.  1. 
MILAN <  Messrs.  Fbatbllt  BBAXBittA.    Messrs.  Ulrioh  &  Go.  ' 

^  Messrs.  G.  Bono  Ic  Oo. 

MUNICH Messrs.  WimcBs  k  Go^  Printsellers,  Brienner  Strasse. 

NAPLES  (Messrs.  loouLDim  8e  Go.    Messrs.  W.  J.  Tuknbb  &  Co.    Mr.  G. 

vr.TTr.tt  ''m ^    SOAiA,  Wine  MtTohaak    Messrs.  Fim.  Quksta. 

fsoiM^T^ {Mes«.BouvrRBFitos.WliieMewhsiils. 

NEW  YORK  '.*.'.*. '.'.'.    Messrs.  Baldwht  Bros.  &  Co. 

NICE ..., Madame Vv« Adoi^phb Lacrooc le Go.       ' 

NUREMBERG Mr.  A.  Piokrrt,  Dealer  in  Antiquities. 

^■^^SffiA'** f.'    MsB8rs.BAa«ftOQL 

PALERMO Messrs.  IWGHAii,  WfifiTfAKKB,  &  Cb. 

PARIS  « Mr.L.OinaRm.PM)kM,BiieCro«xdssFsMteCknq)i,No.84. 

PAU Mi:  Mdbojuvi  CbiT. 

pjoA  (Messrs.  Hdoubi  k  Van  LniT,  Soolptors  In  Alabaster  and  Marble. 

yT'VV lMr.O.Aina»ia,B<WptirUAUtastar.    ii  :;     >  mn 

PRAGUE Mr.  W.  HoncAmr,  GUm  Manofactorer,  Blaaerta  Stem.  ' 

("Messn.  PzowDnr  *  Os.    Messrs.  A.  Ma«bbav  Ik  Qo,     Messn. 
DOME  /     Mahvat*  Hoowwi,  k  Co.    Messrs.  FubiusBros.  k  Co.    Messrs. 

•••■ )     Spaoa,  FLAin»n,&Co.    Mr.  ^.  P.Shba.    Mr.  A.  Tombini.    Mr. 

•'"  .  (P.  BBAVomm,  at  the  English  OoUsgs.  -  . 

ROTTERDAM Mefsr^  PBtssrav  le  Go. 

SAN  REMO Messrs.  Fratelli  AavtUASCiATi. 

ST.  PETERSBURG  .    Messn.  Thomsoh,  Bonar,  &  Co.    Mr.  C.  Kruoir. 

S-VOOCniLM ',XtMB.Ounov8cWRiaBT.  >  .".M 

JHOUNE Mr.JipAMJCiaiRU^K*OHi.      ,  ^"- 

TRIESTB MesBiOfirOHissA.  •  '-■ 

TURIN Messn.  Rochas.Pdre&FUs. 

{Mr.  L.  BovAKoi,  Ponts  alio  BaUotte. 
Mr.Aicr<»noZiv. 
Messrs.  S.  &  A.  BminsimiAL  Se  (X>.   Mr.  Oaitto  Vont,  -'     '  < 

VEYKY «...,    Mr.  Jnai  GAtai  Fuji 

C  Mr.  H.  Ullrich,  Glass  Msnnftwtors^  am  Luflsck,  No,  3. 

VIENNA , <  Messn.  J.  &  L.  Lobmbtbr.  Glass  ManoilMtiirei^  940,  KXni 

t    Strasssu    Mr.  Pbtkb  GoBnoiMi 
ZURICH..^., Mr.OJ^BU.HBai. 
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CHARLES   CARR  &  CO., 

14,BiaH0PSGATE  STKEET  WITHIN,  LONDON,  E.O., 
COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

General  Agenti  for  the  Beception  and  Shipment  of  Ooods  from 

and  to  all  Farts  of  the  World, 


▲IID 


WINE    MERCHANTS. 


">V~---Av-.    •>,/«.yv» 


pHABLES  OABB  &  00.  have  the  honour  to  inform 

^  VISITOBS   TO   THE  OOKTIVEKT, 

that  they  reodTe  and  pan  through  the  Cattom  Home  in  London,  Liverpool, 

Sootham]>ton,  iie^ 

WOBU  of  Art,  BAOeAGB,  and  PBOPSBTT  of  XVZBT  BXeCUmoV, 

which  are  attended  to  on  Arrival  onder  their  Personal  Saperintantaoe^ 
with  tim  utmiMt  Curs  in  Hy^twina^ttftii  uid  BanonL 

AXD  AT 

Tery  Koderat^  Gbargei, 
regukted  according  to  the  value  of  the  Packages,  and  the  care  and  attention 

required. 

Keys  of  all  locked  Padoiges  should  be  sent  to  C.  0.  &  Co.,  as  everything  must  be 
examined  on  arrival,  although  not  liable  to  duty. 

CHABLES  OABfi  &  00.  also  undertake  the 

FOBWABDIVO  OF  FAOEAaSS  OF  EVEBT  USD. 

which  can  be  sent  to  the  oare  of  their  CSorrespondents,  to  remain,  if  required,  until 

applied  for  by  the  owners ;  also 

THE  EZEOUnOir  at  OBDEBS  for  the  FUBOEASE  of  00QD8, 

of  all  kinds,  which  from  their  long  experience  as  Commission  Merchants,  thej  are 
enabled  to  buy  on  the  most  advantageons  terms. 

Residents  on  the  Continent  will  find  this  a  convenient  means  of  ordering  anything 

they  may  require  from  Loudon. 

IK8TJBANGE8   EFFECTED*  AND  AOEKOT  BUSINESS  OF  ETSRT 

DESCBimON  ATTENDED  TO. 

Lists  of  C.  Cabr  &  Co.'fi  Correspondents  can  be  obtained  on  application,  but  any 
houses  will  Ibrward  goods  to  them  on  the  Owners  instructing  them  to  do  so. 

Traveller  are  requetted  alvoaya  togweparticidardireetionsthai  their  packag^t 
8hoiUd  be  consigned  direct  to 

0HABLX8    OABR    at    Oo., 

14,   BISHOPSaATS    B^EBSHT    within,    LONDON.  " 
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THE  IMPEBIAL  AND  BOYAL  FBIYZLEGED 

DANUBE  STEAM  MYIGATION  COHPAP'S 

LINES  OF  STEAMERS  FOR  PASSENGERS. 


Ott  th«  DANUBE  from  PA8SAU  to  OALATE. 
On  the  THEISS  from  SZEGBDIN  to  TITTEL. 
On  the  SAVE  from  SISSEK  to  BBI4ORADE. 


DEPARTURES. 
Ffott  9A8tAV  toLPraZ,  dally  3  pjc.      From  LIHTZ  to  PAISATT,  dftUj  8  kM. 
H   LIWTZ  to  TUOtyA,    N    Ua.1i.  „   VgHKA  to  LiyiZ,    h    sa.ii. 

*.   THRITA  to  PS8T,      »   6iAj[.  „   PXSTtoYISiniA,      u    9TM, 

Fi-om  PEST  to  SEMLIN  and  BELGRADE  Mondfty,  Tuesday,  Thui-sday,  and 

Friday. 

From  VIENNA  to  GIURGEVO  (BUKAREST),  Tueaday  and  Friday. 
.,.         „  „  GALATZ  and  ODESSA,  Friday. 

Moderate  Faree — Excellent  JReetaurant  on  board. 


DIRECT  ACCELERATED  SERVICE 

Between  ViEinrA  and  OOHSTANTIKOFLE  Twice  a  Wdek.  ^ 

CVid  RUSTCBUK  and  VAMNA,) 

Departure  from  VIENNA  by  Boat  erery  Sunday  6}  A.M.,  arriving  at  CON* 

STANTINOPLE  Thursday  afternoon. 
Departara  from  VIENNA  by  Rail  to  BASIASCH  every  Tharsday  3*15  P.Mi,  thence 

by  Boat  every  Friday  at  9  A.M.,  arriving  at  CONSTANTINOPLE  Sunday. 


t'ABBSt— Food  indoded  (Coffee,  Luncheon,  Dinner  and  Tea). 

VIENNA  TO  CONSTANTINOPLE, 

By  Boat  or  by  Rail  to  BASlASCH  121  Fit.  80  K.,  L  CL  |  and  85  Fls.  50  K.,  II.  CL 
Return  Tickets  195  Fls.,  L  CI. ;  and  137  Fls.,  II.  CI. 


N,B, — Dwring  the  war  our  Express  Boats  do  not  circiUaie,    The  ordinary 

Boats  only  run  to  Turnu-Severin* 

For  farther  information  apply  in 

VIENNA  :  WEISSGAERBER,  Hintere  ZollamUtrasse,  1—4. 
LONDON  t  Oipt.  PIEIRONI^  82,  Great  Wlncheeta*  Street,  E.C. 
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CALEDONIAN    RAILWAY. 

J       — -t    f  hi 

ROYAL    MAIL    RbUTE         '      '  * 


ENGLAND  AND   SCOTLAND. 


DIBECT  TRAISS  BUX  TO  AXD  FROM 

LONDON  (EUSTON),  BIRMINGHAM,  LIVERPOOL,  MANCHE^ER, 

LEEDS,  BRADFORD,  ETC.,  AND 

GLASGOW,  EDINBURGH,  GREENOCK,   PAISLEY,   DUMFRIES, 

PEEBIIS,  STIRLING,  PERTH,  DUNDEE,  ABERDEEN/ 

INVERNESS  AND  THE  NORTH. 

♦^*  Sleeping  and  Day  Saloons  are  run  hetween  England  and  Scotland, 

TOUBISn  MAT  BREAK  THEIR  JOURXEV  AT  VARIOUS  STATIONS  OX  THE  ROUTE. 

To  Oreenocki  Paisley,  Wemyss  Bay,  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  the 

West  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

The  Comp«i7*8  Traim  rtax  Daily  from  fidinborgb,  Glasgpw,  OArluk^  fo.,  to  QnmodL, 
WemyiiBay,  fcc..  In  ooniMctioa  wWh  the  Steamers  •* loiw,"  ••  Lord  of  the  Isle^**  wad  Mber 
Hteameni,  to  Lmnoon,  Inoellan,  Rotiitsay,  Kvles  of  Bate,  Tarbext,  Inverary,  Obui,  lona, 
Htaffia,  Ballacbalisb,  Glenooe,  Fort-William,  Caledonian  Canal,  Falls  of  Foyen,  Inverness, 
ImU  d  Skye  and  Locfa-Long,  Loch-Uoil,  Kilmun,  filaiimore,  Arrai^  &c 

To  Stirling,  Oallander,  Dalmaily,  Perth,  Dnndee,  AbeidAen, 
Lnremess,  &c.,  and  the  Horth  Highlands. 

Traim  nm  from  Carlisle,  Edinbui^h,  Glasgow,  &c,  to  the  North,  in  connection  with  Coaches 
from  Callander  for  Trossacha,  Locb-Katrine.  and  Locb-Lomond ;  from  Crieff  and  Locheambead, 
for  Circnlar  Tour  via  8L  FOlant  and  Locdi-Earn  ;  from  KilUn  and  AbeifBldy  fcr  QUctttar 
Tonr  vid  Loch-Tay  and  Taymontb  Castle :  also,  for  Tours  vid  Draikeld,  Fltlocbry.  Paas  of 
Killlecrankie,  ]%d»'AtiM>le,  Invemeis,  Aoefdeen,  isle  of  Skye,  te.;  ftot^  Tyndmm  for 
Glenorcby,  Blackmonnt  Deer  Fwest,  Glencoe  and  Fort-William ;  and  firtHn  I^dmally  for 
Lodi-Awe,  Inrenuy,  Tayaullt,  Oban,  lona,  StafEa,  ^kc 


DIRECT  TRAINS  BETWEEN  EDINBURGH  AND  GLASGOW. 

A  /tM  Bertfioe  of  Trains  is  run  by  the  Direct  Route  hettoeen  EdinburgH  and 
Glasgow  at  the  most  convenient  Hours  of  the  Day. 

For  particulars  see  the  Company's  Time  Tables  and  Progiamttie  of  Toon. 
CALBOoNLkir  Bailwat  Compant's  Opficbs, 

GLAMoir,  1897.  JTAIOBS  SXITHELI^,  Ge&eha  Xanager. 


1877«  MUKBAY^  HANJ>B00i(  ADy^RTISfiH. 


•  I      L O N  D ON' t a  A NTW E R P. 

I  BY.  .f kET  .*AiTi  AND    POWEfaWL   BAlftl>j:,SHerEAJIE|l, 

O'Tong  burUifln,  biult  in  1876.      J.  VBEBIST^  Oomm 


.o 


-#j^ — . ..  - »  .'*4 1,  i    .1  ifni. 


This  ftTEAMBR^  whiob  is  eleoantly  fitted  up  with  spadous  Saloons  and  Private  Cabins, 
leaves  London,  from  IttONGATE  and  ST.  KATHERINE'S  WHARF.  Tower,  every 
Sunday  at  noon,  returninff/ima  j^wMrp  «f err  Wedpeiylajr  at  noon,  from  Ist  October 
to  lf»t  April,  and  1  o'clock  (aRerfiooiQ  m>m  lA-April%9.nt  Onober.  Passengers  walk  on 
board. 

Travellers  ^ing  by  this  Steamer  may  proceed^by  th^  Railroad  vid  Antwerp  and 
Col 


ft       .         .  . 

Foar- wheel  Carriages»£4^.;  two- wheel  Qarrlag^s,  £3.    Horses,  £3  38. 

'  '  Apply  tS  tlie  Agents) 

/.on(2on.— Messnt.  Abmati  &  HARBisoy,  11  &;  12,  Great  Tower  Street,  E.G.;  and  10»,  New 

•     Bond  Street.  W.  • 

Antwerp. — ^Messrs.  Hutsmans  &  Bulckb,  29.  Brewer's  Canal.  *  4 

Bruuelt.—H.  Lra:x)iTB-TowK,  88,  M«ntagne  de  la  Cour.  ^ 

Arrangements  have  now  been  made  whereby  the  RETURN  TICKETS  issued  by  this 
Sfiaamer  are,  wfttaout- extra  payment,  available  by  the  Steamers  bekmging  \f)  tbaGteneral 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  "^he  advantage  of  five  regular  Departures  per  w<*k  each 
w4y  between  LoedoA  and  Antwerp  is  thus  secured  to  the  Public.  The  RETURN  XXCKi^^ 
issued  by  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company  are  available  by  the  •  Baron  Osy.*  • " 

,  .  .  .  /  ■ 

■■'■      '■■ ■       '    ■         iini**      ■■■■■ill  , Iiljiii     |iinn    nil  I'      .' 
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AIX-LES-BAIN8. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L'UNIYERS; 

% 

Firat^GlaM  E^)d;bii8li6ieikt;  ^pen  all  the  Year^ 

■■.■■  ■'"  .    ■•  •     ■  '-     ■■•'■'' 

Splendid    Situation ;    immense  Grarden ;    South    aspect    well 

shaded;    a   very   extended   view  of    Lake  Bourget  and    the 

Mountains.     Belvedefe^tp5tK  fine  iMPOBpect  of  the  principal 

points  of  yieW)  and  Excursions. 

Small  an^  lai^  A^^i^tm^ts ;  Salons  f<|r  Famj^i^ ;  il>awing 

Boom,  Beading  Boom,  and  Smoking  Boom,  with  every  comfort 

that  casi  be  desired.  :.       Ii       '.'  ,  :   ; 

:'    FRENCH  AND  FOREXGN  PAPSBS. 

Arrangements  made  for  Pension*    Private  Carriages*    Stabld 
and  Coa0h-hous0. 

Omxii1>us  of^tlie  Motel  uleets  e  vei:*y^  XraiA. 

QUM.  RENAUD,  Proprieto    ^ 


MtntBArs  fiAMBBOOK  ADVttTISKR.  Uaf, 

ABERDEEN. 

POLISHED  GRANITE  MONUMENTS. 


£^      LbITBK  COTTOra  AOOUKATS  ASB  BSADTmJL. 

Best  OuOity  enaito  mud  XaxUo  W«rk  of  all  Idadi. 

itmi  IteOiMft  amd  Tom»b  FmmitkimgtJUted  oamMe, 
Plans,  Prices,  uid  CbiTiH^fiw  Ttnw  to  aH  parti  of  tbeWorU,  fhm 

IiEGKs^E,  SCUIiPTOB,  ABSRDEESN. 


AIX-LES-BAINS. 

GRAND  flOTEL  DE  MUROPE. 

Proprietor,  J.  BERNA8COK. 

pmST-CLASS  House,  admirably  sitnaied  near  the  Casino, 
the  Baths,  and  the  English  Ohnroh.  This  Hotel  is 
strongly  reoommended  to  Travellers  for  the  ocmfort  of  its 
arrangements,  (xood  Gardens,  with  a  beaatifdl  yiew  of  the 
Lake  and  Mountains.  Large  and  small  Apartments  for  Families 
at  moderate  prices,  and  a  Chdlet  in  the  Garden  for  Families 
who  may  prefer  being  ont  of  the  HoteL  Excellent  Table- 
d'H6te. 

Carriages  fbr  hirei  and  an  Omnibus  belonging  to  the 

Hotel  to  meet  every  Train. 


AIX-LES-BAINS. 


HOTEL    VENAT. 


W 


^iRST-GLASS  HOTEL,  near  the  Baths,  the  Casino,  and 

the  Riiilway  Station.  JRebuilt,  and  Refurnished  with  every  modem  coiiif<a^. 
English  and  American  mana^emeat  mider  the  new  Proprietor,  6.  ROSSIGNOLl! 
100  Bedrooms  and  Sitting  Booma.  This  pplendid  establishment,  dellghtfollr 
situated  and  sarrounded  by  an  extensive  Garden  and  Park,  enjoys  a  fine  view  oii 
the  Lake  of  Bonrget,  where  the  fresh  air  of  the  mountains  is  respired.  It  is  open 
all  the  year  round.  Reading  Room,  Smoking  Room,  Billiard  Room  (Calorifi^re), 
Table  d'Hdte.  Excellent  Cuisine  and  superior  choice  of  Wines.  CoDTenieot 
1^  25topping-plnce  between  Paris  and  Turin. 

^OMNIBQS  TO   ALL  TRAINS. 


Wi  MtlRRAt'S  HAKb^obk  ADVlCKTIskft.  i 

-^— ^^^  -  ^       ^ r  . 

ALEXANDRIA,    EQYPT. 

■    i 

THB   ALSXANDBIA 

STATIONERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


ANDREW  V.  PHILIP,  Manager. 

a  &  3,    ST.    MARK'S   BUILDINGS, 

ALEXANDRIA- 

This  EBidbliahmeni  is  a  First-Class  English  Bookseller's^ 
Stationer*3f  Photograph  Shop,  dc. 


AMfi&ZCAK     PtTBLIGATIONS. 

GOODS   FORWARDED  TO    ALL    PARTS    OF    THE    WORLD. 
Ageiits  to  the  6oean  iBxpfeefi,  Londdli. 

ANTWERP. 

h6TEL  DU  GRAND  LABOTJREtJR, 

PLACE  DE  MEIB,  26. 


*tWLB  old-estltblishdd  tod  higUy-recOmmianded  Hotel,  whiclh 
has  biseii  oonsiderablj  enlarged,  is  SLiu^ed  in  flue  6aM  mad 
healthiest  square  of  the  city  of  Antwerp ;  its  cleanliness,  and 
the  exoellenoj  of  the  Table-d'H6te  and  Wines,  added  to  the 
ateentibn  and   eiyility  shown   to  all  yisitors,  hAye  made  it 

deserrt^y  popnkr. 

_,  ._ .     _  I 

HOT  AND  GOLD  BATHS. 
ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  NEWSPAPEBS. 

•a  "J. 


;•) 


ALVANEl-LES-BAIXS, 

SWITZERLAND. 

HAif-TTi?  H.'.»-..*',  «*i  -Jiirjfc4  rv.cci-.r  5^t:  J;r  TmT»LJ5ra  frjia  CHITS 


PC9T    Alio    T?.T,7.aRAPH   5TATIOK. 


AMSTERDAM. 

A3ISTEL    HOTEL, 

T^n3    Xa^iifieeot  Fim-CI*M  Honae  u  gmmted  near  the 

J-      Z^-r/.vjf.oa.  *&:  I>-.<ur. >a.  0*.'>v^.  :r.*  C/js'-ii  PaI*^.  4«.    Ob«erfaI  Views 

TermB  Moderata. 


TkUi^apk  Ofint  and  iJiMe^  atUuJud  to  (he  So 


ANTWERP. 

HOTEL  ST.  A^TOI^^]E, 

PLACE  VERTE, 
Olppanltm  tlie  CJtttliecliral* 

^riXIS  exofill/tfii  FIU.ST-CLA83  HOTEL,  wluch  enjoys  i}ip 
-'^  yfdUrtuaii^'A  farour  of  Families  and  Toariste^  has , been 
tO'ifUtc\tHmA  \rf  ii»  old  and  well-known  Proprietor,  /    . 

MB.  SCHMIII   SPAENHOVEM,     ',    !  /. 

Wlitf  with  biH  Partner,  will  do  every  thing  m  their  powec^to 
nmdor  tho  vinit  of  all  persons  who  may  honour  theijoi  witibutjiejir 
jiatronago  an  agreeable  and  c<;mf ortable  as  possible. 


BATHS    IN    THE     HOTEL. 
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ALGIERS. 

RUB  DTT  HAMMX  No.  5. 

HOUSE,  ESTATE,  &  GENERAL  AGENCY. 

J.  DUFFAUT  fvnAatm  every  infomution  as  to  .Villas  and  Apai-tmeuts  to  be 
Let,  and  Algerian  Produce. 

ANTWERP. 

QTAS  HOTSL.—Koe  des  Peignes,  43,  near  St.  Augustas  Church,  St.  Andi^V 
O  Gburch  and  Gatbedul,  and  all  places  of  public  interest.  Every  comfort  to  English 
Travellers  and  otbers.  nnoking  and  Stttlns  Rooms.  Table  d'HOte,  French  Reetauraat  at 
any  hour,  Gboloest  Wines,  JUogUsb  Ales,  moderate  Prioes.  Carriages  and  Horses.  Single 
and  Double,  let  out  by  tho  hour  or  day.  The  Proprietor,  A.  FKETIN,  speaks  l&iglish ; 
will  be  glad  to  give  every  inibrmatloo.    Hotel  Coupons  of  Messrs.  Gazb  k  Sbiis  accepted. 

ANTWERP. 

HOTEL  DU  DAKEMABCK.— Secopi-aass  Hotel,  very  well  situated,  just 
opposite  the  landing-place  of  tb&  Lbnclon  and  Hamburg  Steamers.  Very  good  and 
clean  Rooms,  at  moderate  Prices.  Good  attendanc?.  Eoglish  and  French  Newspapers 
taken  in.  Table  d'HAte  at  1  and  5  oVlock.  English,  French,  and  Gsrman  (spoken. 
Restaurant.  N.B.— This  Hotel  has  been  newly  re-fitted  up  and  Improved  by  M.  EGELIE, 
the  new  Proprietor,  who  endeavours  by  the  most  strict  attention  to  deserve  the  patronage 
of  English  Travellers.  

ANTWERP. 

HOTEL  DU  BEBN-ETBE,  Rue  des  Claires,  12,  near  the  *'  Bourse,"  betweln  the 
Cathedral  and  St.  Jacques  Church.  A.  GEEKAERTS.  Proprietor.— This  Hotel  is 
recommended  to  English  Travellers  for  Its  deanliness  and  moderate  Charges.  Board  and 
Lodging  Six  Shillings  a  day.  The  Proprietor  has  resided  in  England  for  many  years,  and 
has  acquired  a  great  experience  of  English  comfort.  English  Daily  Newspapers.  N.B. — 
Travellers  are  recommended  not  to  permit  themselves  to  be  misled  by  Coachmen  or  Touters, 
who  are  paid  for  it  by  inferior  Hotels.    Table  d'Hdte  at  5  o'clock. 

ATHENS 

HOTEL    D'ANGLETBRRE. -^  Itcing  the   Royal   Palace. 
In  tlie  most  delightful  position.     The  oldest  and  best  Establishment  in 
Greaccy   12  Fnincs  per  diem,  all  included. 

Ail  Languages  spoken, 

~  BAD£NtBAOEN.  7 

HOTfiiEi^DC  nO^LANDfi  and  Beptadance. 

AU  BEAU  SEJOUR.— A.  Uoessler,  Proprietor.  This  favourite  and  first-class 
Hotel,  situated  near  the  Kussaal,  Promenade,  and  Theatre,  commands  one  of  the  most 
charming  views  in  Baden.  Tbe  KoiA  and  Depesdance  consist  at  One  Hundred  and  Sixty 
Sleeping  Apartments,  elegant  Sitting-rooms,  and  a  Garden  for  the  use  of  visitors.  Extensive 
and  idry  Dining-room,  and  s  comfortable  Public  Sitting-room,  with  Piano  and  Library.  It  is 
conducted  under  the  immediate  punerintendence  of  the  Proprietor,  who  endeavours,  by  the 
most  strict  attention  and  emoifiufy  Modemte  PrfiNs,  to  aperit  the  continued  patronage  of 
English  and  American  visitors.  English  and  American  Newspapers.  The  Table  d'Hdte  and 
IV&ftf^  OoM  are  fBpf ^  S"-  ^^  ^^  fpality  In  Baden.  ^  Fixed  moderaj^  ^gs^  for 

PENSION  in  the  eayly  and  later,  part  of  the  Seaaon. " 

BAD^N-BADEN. 


On  the  tight  hvnd  side  and  nearest  the  Station. 

COMMANDrNO  a  dftlicious.view  of  the  Old  Castle  and  high  rocks,    Knotvn  fot  Its  Clean- 
liness, excellent  Cooking,  good  Attendance,  and  fixed  "SloderMe  Cliarges 

E.  ROBSSLElt.  X.»«c«v^ 
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BADEN-BADEN.    > 
VICTOHI-A.     HOTEL* 

Proprietor,  Kr.  FEAVZ  0BOiHOIZ. 
T^HIS  is  one  of  the  finest-built  and  best-famished  First-idass 

Hotels,  niaated  on  the  new  Promenade,  near  the  Ennaal  and  Tlieatlw  ;  it 
cjmmands  the  moat  charming  riews  in  Baden.  It  ia  reputed  to  he  one  of  the  heat 
Hotels  in  Germany.  The  Table  and  Wines  are  excellent,  with  prompt  afttendance 
and  great  civility.    Prioei  very  moderate.    English  and  other  Jonmala. 


BALE. 

HOTEL  DE8   TR0I8  R0I8. 

C.    FLXJCK,    I^roprietor. 

OLD  established  and  favorite  First-class  Family  Hotel,  facing 
the  Rhine,  with  long  balcony.  1 50  lofty  and  airy  Bedrooms  and  Sitting- 
rooms,  all  well  and  elegantly  Furnished.  Every  desirable  comfort  Baths. 
Reading  arid  Smoking  Rooms.  Excellent  Cnisine,  choice  Wines.  Englidi  Chapel 
in  the  Hotel. 

Omnibnses  are  always  in  attendance  at  the  JRaHway  Statiom, 

BERN  E. 

HOTEL  DU  FAUCON, 

H.  BEGU,  PSOPfilETOS. 


M]odera.te    IPrices. 


Ill  ■  III  I II 


ritaAiiAi 


BARCELONA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DES  QUATRE  NATIONS. 

Iir  TBE  niMBLA. 
Kept  l^y  Messrs*  iC^ORODIlS  ^  CO. 

THIS  is  a  First-rate  Establishment,  advaiitageousiLy  situated  dose  to  the  Post-office 
and  the  Theatre,  with  a  sonthera  aspect,  and  newly  decorated.    Table  d'H6te ;  private 
service ;  large  and  small  apartments ;  many  fire-plaoes ;  baths ;  reading-rooms ;  Spanish 
and  fanlffa  Newspapers.     Carriers  of  eVery  description.     Omnibus  at  the  Rail^^ 
Stations,    inteiiyreterB.    Moderate  Terms. 
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BERLIN. 
HOTJSL    D'ANO-LETERRE, 

%  PLAOl  AV  DIE  BAtTAOADXiaSi  $. 

ftrUATED  IN  THE  VINEST  AND  MOST  BIiEaANT  PART  QV  THE  TOWVf 

Mmt  to  the  fiftjal  Fatacsi,  MoMoiiifli  and  ThMtraL 

SIKQUS  TntTttllan  and  large  l^amiliM  ean  be  acoamniodated  wltk  entire  Sultee  «f  Apart* 
nenii,  coneisttnf  of  qpkndld  fialooiie,  airj  Bedraomi,  Aix,  all  fkimiekied  a«d  carpeted 
in  the  best  Bngliah  ttgrle.  FiTst-rate  Table  d'HOte,  Bathe.  Eqaipans,  Guides.  '  Tima  and 
^aN^Miii't  ifttMii^er  taken  in.    BeaJdenoe  of  Her  British  MajestaTs  Moaiotmega, 

B.  BISBlIIjIBTr  Ffcovrtdtor. 

BERLIN. 

BURKGRAF'S  HOTEL  DE   L'EimOPE, 

TAUBENSTRASSE,  16, 

Siiaaled  three  mUiates  from  Umtbr  x>s«  Lon>ty.  lii  the  finest  pari  of  the  Capital  for 
Famitlei  and  single  Truvellera.  All  Rooms  are  carpeted.  Rendezvotis  of  English  aod 
Aocierlcan  Tourists.    Moderate  prices.    BngUah  ftpokeu»    English  Papers. 

BIARRITZ. 

GRAND    HOTEL. 

s 

OABDEBES^  Proprietor. 

BPLUNDID   ESfABLlSHMENl^.      Bituated  in  tkd  finest 
position,  is  recommended  for  its  real  Comfort. 


CHARGES  EXTREMELY  MODERATE  FORTHE  WINTER. 


rmn-nrti  TV  \t 


BRISTOL. 

ROYAL  HOTEL,  COLLEGE  GREEN. 

FIBST- GLASS.  Central,  and  pleasantly  sitnated.  Very 
spadons  Cofiee,  Dining,  Reading,  Smoking,  and  Billiard  Bo«iiib.  Pfitate 
Apartments  «n  auOe,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Bed^rooina.  Steam  Lift  and 
Uundry.  Hot  and  Cdd  Baths.  Telegraph  Office  and  Poainoffioe  in  tbft  EoWl. 
Fixed  Charges.    All  Omnilpuses  pass  the  door.    Night  Porter  kept. 
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-THE  GOLDEN  '^STAR  BOTEL 

THIS  First-rate  and  unrivalled  Hotel,  patronised  by  the 
English  Royal  Tamily,  Nobility,  and  Gentry,  is  the 
nearest  Hotel  to  the  Railway  Station,  and  to  the  Landing- 
plaoes  of  the  Rhine  Steamers.  The  Proprietor,  Mr.  J. 
SQHMITZ,  begs  leaye  to  recommend  his  Hotel  to  Tourists. 
The  Apartments  are  comfortably  famished  and  carpeted  in 
the  best  style,  and  the  chaises  are  moderate.  Arrangements 
for  the  Winter  may  be  made,  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 

BOULOQN&*SUR-MER. 

GR?(ffl)  ttfiTtL  CtfRISTOL  «f'  BRISM. 


Best  Situation  in  the  Town.     Highly  recommended 

for  Families  find  Gentlemen. 
Carriage  in  Attendance  on  Arrival  of  all  Trains  and  Boats. 
P.  OHMSTO^,;  ?roprlctpr  and  Manafier.  . 

BOULOQNE-SUR-MER. 

.aRAlrt)"  HOTEL  DU  NORD. 

PATRONIZED  by  their  Majesties  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
of  the  French,  and  of  Austria,  and  Don  Carlos.  150  First-Class  Bed  and 
Sitting  Rooms;  Reading,  Music,  Conversation,  and  Smoking  Rooms.  The  Telegraph 
O^cfe  k  ib  tha  Ho^eliatL  ^ofd.  .    .  j. .  <  ■  ■  ■  ;   •  •  i  /    ; 

Groodl    Sta,l>!|iii^    cuidL    Ooa^eli.    XXouses, 

. -.  .     &c  .         &c.  ^ 

,.-  •.    ''  t    a  LACOSTE,  Proprietor. 

.   '/         i.  y.      1  JfTew  Effjition. -  Maps.   .Poflt  Svp.,  Is.  ^  ; .  »   '}>'  -  !r| 

HANDBOOK  — FIIANCE,  Part  I.:   Nobmandy,' BfiiTTAilr, 
!TttE  SEims  AKD  LontB,    TouRAiif]^   BOBBEA.UX)    The  '  GhABOmilB 
.'•iiflfaoibtir,  ThuFtbdnebs,  &0.     •  ■■.•-■■.,/' 

JOHN  MliRIi  AY,  ALBJEMAI?  LE  STTREET ;  '       ' 

,'.  ,r  ,.:  .f.^^r  J.   ,..    _■  ^o(^a|j(j^SUR-MER.  MERRIDEW. 
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Proprietor.  Mr.  EDWARD  DREMEL. 


t)l-|     . 


T^HIS  magnifioent  Hotel,  in  offering  to 


the  Visitor  every 
^Ke  gMBlf  MlWaiifcle  of 
being  situated  adjoining 

THE   PALACE  OF  THE   KING.       ,     I 

and  facing  :i.:J 

THE  PLACE  ROtALE   AND  THE  PARE  J 


.1 1  I 

1 1 


A  contains  numerous  large  and  small  A4}artments,  as"  well  as  single 
xtooms.  ..  v.,    .    ^,,  .  .,"/  ^-x 

,      ..  .  .  TT 

.  Tdble  d*S6te^  richly  served^  at  6  o^Cloch,  after  the  artival  of 

the  latest  Lpnd&n  Day  Train. 

SMOEXNG   BOOM. 

BBAJ>IIfO' IjlOOlXEy  with  Uie  best  Belffau,  ]^iygll«li>  JPr^piehi 

J  ^,|Q]M7|[^^,  #»«^yiA|nfitc^ii  ^D^|4|7  JRapera  and  Periodicals. 

Terraces,  with  BpleiiSlld  ^b^  Overlooking   the  Park. 

til  D  I?  M«^IJO[^,  KclJCt  waaTOH 

i       ,'•   .    >    I^r    '-♦-  —  !- — '    '  i  '  I —7 r        ;•:.  .     . 

■'  :•:   ■•     '■■■•.     ■  ;  .iv/  .'    '    'I  . 
Mr^  J))BB^pBi4,  ahfi  ^e^VxofiABtpT  ^^  ^  j^otel,  hopes  to  JufltUy  t^e 

confidepoe  pla96d  iii,J{}{?!#  ^J^\^9^fff^J,  *W!g^  syisjtem  of  p^oxs^'*'^ 
civil  attendance,  comb&ied^^thittodenlte^  charges. 


■  '  *  1 
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BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL  DE  L'UNIVEBS, 

&UE    NEUVE. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE, 

WITH 


THIH  HOTEL  can  be  specially  recommended  as  one  of  the 
Ixwi  in  the  City.    Close  to  the  Theatres,  Post  Office,  and 
lUilways. 

It  hsff  also  M  entrance  npon  tfie  New  Bonlevavda,  which 
renders  it  the  best  situated  Hotel  in  Brussels. 

BflUSS^LS. 

QBAITD  EOm  DI  lAXS,  77  and  79,  KUE  NEUVE.  Admirably  sltiia(«d 
^^  DMr  Um  Roul«vardf,  Tbeatrei,  and  two  mtnatet'  walk  from  the  North  BaUwaj 
Htttkmi.  TIHa  Hitabllilmicnt,  Wbidb  baa  been  cooaiderably  cDlarged,  poiaaMti  nb#  a  moat 
aplHndtd  IMnlng-room*  and  offera  to  Familiea  and  Single  Travellera  apadotia,  oomfeftabto. 
and  ali7  Apartnanta.  TanUft  in  wery  Jtoam.— Fixed  Prkea^*-PUin  BraaklSut  Ifr.  iBc 
Two  cbopa  or  ateak,  or  bam  and  eggi,  Ifr.  60c.  Table  d'HOte  at  flTe  o'clock,  3fr.  soc.  Pri> 
vata  Dinnen  from  6fr.  Bed^oomi,  Inclading  light,  4fr.  26c;  3fr.  76c.;  6fr.— forthe  flnt 
night  i  and  for  tbo  following  night,  Sfr.  60c  {  Sfr. ;  Sfr.  s  and  4fr.  Sitting-rooms  tram  3fr.  to 
larr.  Attmdanoe  Ifr.  per  nlglit  London  **  Times"  and  **  Illostrated  London  Newa" 
taken  In.  Travf  llrm  having  only  a  few  bourn  to  spend  in  Bmssels  between  the  departore 
of  Um  tralnp,  can  have  refreahmenta  or  dinners  at  aar  hour.  The  Watertoo  Ooadi  l««vea 
iha  Hotel  at  9..10  o'clock  everj  morning.  Private  Carriages  for  Waterloo  28fr^  eVerj 
•l|i«Dse  Included.    Table  d'lldte  at  6.30  p.m.,  6fr.    

HBlffHY  ggRVAlTP,  Ttopttbtor.  " 

BRUSSELS. 

&6TEL    BE    L'EMPEBEUft, 

68,      RUE  NEUVE,      68. 

PUOPHIETOR.    CHART.ES    DEOOSTER* 

KmST-CLASS  HOTEL  WITH  NICE  LARGE  GARDEN. 

4  Franos,  6  o*Clook,  TABLE  d'HOTE,  5  o'Clock,  4  Frttfacs. 

fW-*f>rM<»  Mail  CoacJ^for  Waterloo,  starts  Jrom  t\is  Hoid 

ecer^  MatmfQ  at  9.80. 
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BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL  DE    B0lSDE. 

F1BST-CLA88  Hotel  in  »  thorougUy  oenind  position  near  the 

New  Bonleyards. 

EXCELLENT  TABLE  D'H&TE.     CHOICE  WINES. 

VAN  OUTSEM,  Proprietor. 


BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  FOSTE, 

KUE    FOSSi^AUX-LOUPS, 

NEAU    TEE    PLACE    DE    LA    MONNAIE. 

Th'iB  Hutel,  ipeuialljr  frequented  by  English  and  Americans,  is  situated  in  centre  of 

the  Town,  and  near  the  principal  Theatres. 


BEST  TABLE  D'HOTE;   MODERATE  CHAROES. 


ENGLISH    SPOKEN. 


BRUSSELS. 

■  ■    I       ■ 


HOTEL  DE  L'EQBOPE, 

PLACE  BOYALE. 

The  best  situation  in  Brosfiels,  netir  the  Park  and 

Boulevards. 


TABLE      I3'II6TE. 

ENGLISH  SPOKEN. 


1 
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BRUSSELS. 
GEBNAT,    PROPRIETOR. 

ITifs  Hotel  is  cToie  to  Ihef  RaUway  StstioR  fbr  Ortend,  Ckmumy,  Hollnd,  Antwelp^ 
iiDd  Spa,  forming  the  CoriMr  of  ike  Boulevaid  Botaniqae  et  da  Nord. 

•     SITUATION    EXCEPTIONAL. 

Elegance,  Comfort,  and  Cleanliness,  with  Moderate  Charges. 

CAEN. 

fV,T  fi  L  i:>  •  E  e  p  A  Qh  $3  ^, » , 
r  V^  ^  71  *  73,  Rne  St  J#an.  ;  .  \['i  >  " 
"*     'a^MAUTE,    PROTItlETOnr        ■  ^^  *^> 

First-class  KstabUshment     Recommended  to  FamiUes.     Moderate  Prices. 


^  CAN  N  ES. 

G  RAND  HOTEL  MONT  FLEURY. 

rPHiS  NEW  HOTEL  contains  190  Rooms  and  Salons,  Reading,  Billiard  and  Smoking 
X  Booms,  is  delightfullv  situated  to  the  east  of  Cannes,  on  an  elevated  and  sheltered  spot 
at  a  gwd  diMice  froA  thi  Sea,.jMi4  neiv  the  b^eAitiftV  Walrs  of  OaUfQftn|l  IbdiMpift 
and  fixed  price. L.  TAHME,  Proprietor. 

CASAMICCIOLA. 

(ISLAIO)  OF  IfiOBIA.) 


.<  ^ 


GRAND    HOTEL    DESETRANGERS, 

PIOCOLA    SENTINELLA.  ' 

KEPT  BY  M.  DOMBRE.     The  Proprietress  being  English,  this  Hotel  offers  to  her 
Oountrymen  all  the  comforts  they  enjoy  at  Home. 


iF(E  (QULt  OF  N/lF't* 


mr 


A.  EUGGIERI,   Prop. 

THE  ONLY  First-class  Esta1i)teh«Q(it4B  tii^-Town.    jC^tral  and  Salubrious  position,  close 
to  the  KaUway  Station  ^dbdtkft  KfeMVl  Sfflagh.    8aa-Bathlng  opposite  the  Hotel. 
English  Oarden.    Separate  suites  of  Apartments  and  Rooms.    Oentre  of  Excursions. 

:..  .  ^.  -i  .:     .      CHAMQNIX.  .,      ~r~\7~7~ 

HOTEL  DP  MCTT  BLARG. 

Enjoying  an  exceptional   View  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Valley, 
QQOD  TABLE  AT  MODERATE  PRICES. 

'\   1  '^  >  t  =^-— r^ — ;  '  \    i-^    \ 

Baths   and   Garden   attached   to  the    Hotel. 

'I  j  J  O   •  rj    r\  y  9^^^^>  Propbibtob. 
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FIKST  CLASS  HOTEL,  entirely  re-furnished,  patronised 
by  FamiKefl  anA  Tonrists.  Ihraveller^  g5ing  to  Italy,'  by  staying  the 
night  at  Chamb^ry,  haye  the  advantage  of  passing  the  Mont  Oenis 
Tunnel  by  day.  20  'Bafhs^  m'  ^he  ItotiBl!  'English  spoken.  Moderate 
CUuiirgei*  ikmngemeaU  ma4«  wji^h  JPcaailies..  I^arge.  fuid.. small  ^part- 
9ie)^  . ,  ^^ceUe^t  Coiajne.  Table  d'Hote  at  11  ajid  6.30/  Hotel  Pprter 
meets 'ail  Trains.  '     '  "  '      •••••' 

A.  DAftDEL;^     '  '  ' 

^  Proprietor^ 

♦**  Places  to  be  Visited  in  a  Day :— AIX  and  HAUTEOOMBE, 
ANNECY  and  GORdkBtt  DU  ASH,  JkXiLEVARD,  MONT- 
NIVOLET,  LA  QRANPE   GHARTREUSE,  ETC. 


CARRIAGES  CAN^-BE^.P^I^p)^  W  THE  HOTEL 

GRAIfD  HOTEL  IHP£fiIiL. 

. T  i^ r; ?.:  I'  A  ^-i  fl^^V-^AW:  ^PSE;,  y. .    j  j.-^ , , 

Splendid   View   of  Moiit- Blanc 

CHAMON1X; 

ROYAL   HOT  EL, 

Very  comfortAbfe  Apartoents.  Ertensive^  Vien«^  of  iiKe  Chains  of 
Mont-Blanc  and  the  Aigailles-Bouges. 


»l 


CHAMONOL 

GRANDS   HOTELS 

BE  LOVBKES   ET   ITAVGLSTSBBB. 

EUISOPEAX    BKPUTATIOX. 

nBST-CLASS  E0V8ES. 
m4  ^hortm^dj  ym  im  Ktigmr^ 


Near  ike  Urn^k  Ckmrck,  ike  F^M  O/Ue,  a»d  Tdeyrmjk. 


B«Ulftin  the  HM0L 

CB^AUX-TAIBRAZ, 


CHAMONIX 

h6tel  des  alpes. 

A^*!fj  emnfmiMt  hMifi,  with  fptendid  View  from  ertgrj  Meoilht  U^nm 
;,  T.  T.  ELOTi  Pi»nilPWK-, 

CHAUMONT  (near  Kenchatel,  Switseriamd). 

HdTEL  AND  PENSION  DE  CHAUMONT. 

0.  BITZKAHir,  PionmoB. 

THIS  HOTEL9  ezceedinglj  well  siioaied  for  ui  eiiieiiBite  yiew 
of  ih«  RMgmBeait  Paooraina  of  the  Alps  and  tiie  mrroundhtg  Sceuarr^ 
r^fiUlfM  lAfgB  and  Hoall  ApttrtfMHts,  Sdooof,  Diaiag-rooDw,  Billiard ai^  Readings 
roomi,  pHrata  ffoitci  of  Roomf  tor  Families.  Baili*rooiiMw  New  milk  and  wbejr 
fffifirpUad  on  tilt  prwiifef*  IjmSiag  Cotntiy  and  Foirigii  MffWiptpcn.  Tcicgraph 
^tiofi  and  F«ii-affoe  hare,    Modemta  Chtarf/et, 

OmnOnut  Jowmcdier  depart  de  Neuchalel  a  9h.  du  mattn, 

CHERBOURG. 

GRAVB  HOTEL  BE  LUTHIVERS. 

FIBBT-CLASH  HOTEL.      ENGLISH  8P0KEK.     , 
OMNIBUS  AT  AliL  THE  TBAIN8. 
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"  QHRISTIANIA  (NORWAY). 

HOTEL    SOANDINAVIE. 

'THIS  beantifolly-situated  HOTEL  is  well  known  by  the 
English  Nobility  for  its  Cleanliness,  Good  Attendance, 
and  Moderate  Prices. 


CHR.  AUa.  SMITH,  Proprietor. 


CLARENS. 

HOTEL      »0^r. 

(Formerly  ViOa  Mirabaud.) 
Firsl-clasfl  Hotue.    Large  Gftrden,  well  shtded.    Bathi. 
Peruion  witii  Ifeduced  Prices  in  Winter, 
X.  ROY,  Proprietor. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Trb  Fsopbibtob  of  the 

HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE 

(lilSSIBIE), 

In  view  of  the  great  numher  of  Familiee  and  Gentlemen  trayelling  in  this 
Capital,  has  thought  it  expedient  to  fit  up  a  Branoh  for  the  aocommoda* 
tion  of  the  same,  consisting  of  the 

HOTEL    ROYAL, 

For  sooie  time  the  residence  of  H.B.M.'s  Ambassador,  Sir  H.  Elliot,  His 
Majesty  the  Smperor  of  tlie  Brazils,  and  lately,  for  two  months,  of  His 
Excellency  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  It  is  needless  to  say  anything  in 
pfaise  of  the  fine  position  sjid  splendid  view  on  the  Golden  Horn.  The 
Arrannjements  are  thoroughly  comfortable,  fuid  the  Furniture  first-class. 
The  Hotel  is  within  two  minutes'  walk  of  the  British  Embassy ;  and  the 
Arrangements  have  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  above  high 
personages.  The  Proprietor  begs  to  inform  Gentlemen  troveUing,  tlutt 
both  Establishments  are  provided  with  every  desirable  comfort,  Guides 
and  Attendants;  and  at  races  calculated  to  suit  passing  Travellers,  as 
well  as  those  mAkhig  a  prolonged  stay. 
F.  LOaOTHSTTI. 

Second  Edition.    PoBt  8vo.,  10«.  6(2. 

"DETWEEN   THE   DANUBE  AND  THE  BLACK  SEA ; 

^    or,  Five  Years  in  Bulgaria.    By  Henbt  C.  Bakklby,  Civil  Engineer. 

JOHN  HURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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COLOCTN^    ON    THE    ItHlNE. 

GEGENtJBER  DEM  JUUCffS  PUTZm 

(Oppoiltt  tbt  Jttltah'ft  FUoe),  « 

PUBVETOB    TO    H.    M.    QUEEN    VICTOBlAl  i. 

TO  H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES; 
TO  H.  M.  BMFJCKOK  OF  GERMANY f   THE  SMfKROR  OV  RUSSIA; 

THE  EMPEROR  OF  FRANXJE; 
THE  KING  OF  DEN^VARK,  ETa  ETC^ 

ONLT   OEliUINE'SAn  iDE   COLOONi, 

WhiGk6Uaimed  tke  mOt  Priu  M$dai  awarded  to  Sou  ieCOfiaHatihMPtfritXakimim 

THE  frequency  of  mistakes,  which  are  gomfitjinpa  aocidental,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  resolt  of  deoeptfoQ  pncti«Mt  bf  fat^Rpstal  todlvMiai^  induces  me  to  request 
the  attention  of  English  travellers  to  the  fono^Hug  Statemdht : — 

The  favoarable  repataUon  wbidl  1117  Ban  de  Cologne  has  poqnired,  sbice  its  invention  by 
my  ancestor  in  the  year  1709,  has  induced  many  people  to  imitate  it ;  and  in  order  to  be  able 
to  seU  (biitltH^^*'^*!^^^  "^^^  «tsi)y^  aMdL:^n4er  pM|ext  tbak  ii;yMi^nniqe^th|y  pro- 
cured  iikM^m^^KmoiFaarti^BiM  0SpM^^  F^ershiyri«£pe|BO^|^|#f^f  name, 
which  is  a  very  common  one  in  Italy.  '       **^ 

Persons  who  wish  to  purchase  tM  fftMUme  mid  bHgimal  Eau  de  Cologne  ought  to  be  parti- 
cular to  see  that  the  labels  and  the  bottles  have  not  only  my  name,  Johann  Maria  Farina, 
but  also  the  additional  words.  gegenSber  dent  Jtaidi*t  Plate  (that  Is,  opposite  the'  JnHdi's 
Place),  without  addition  of  any  nnmbfiT. 

Travellers  visiting  Cologne,  and  Intending  to  buy  my  genuine  artiole,  am  sstntloried  agaiotft 
being  led  astray  by  cabmen,  guides,  commissioners,  and  other  parties,  who  ofEisr  their  services 
to  them.  I  therefore  b«g  to  Stiite  thht  i^y  manuffctniB  'MM  :tfi^M|  in  the  same  house, 
situated  oppoeiU  th# <fBlieiii's  Place,  and  "newhero^lle*  .It  btp^ttaA  «Do%requently,  that  the 
said  peieoDs  oondnot  the  uninstructed  strangpn  to  shops  of  one  of  the  fictitious  firms,  where, 
notwithstanding  assertion  to  the  contrary,  they  are  remunerated  with  notr]^  lUe  half  p^H  6t 
the  price  paid  by  the  purchaser,  who,  of  course,  must  psy  indirectly  fills  reonmentlte  hj^e. 
high  price  and  a  bad  article.  .  •      >.    s       .1 

Another  kind  of  imposition  Is  practised  In  ahnost  «very  hotel  in  Cologne,  wbeta  wnttow, 
conunissloners,  &c«  otTer  to  strangers  Eau  de  Cologne,  protending  that  it  is  the  geninamie, 
and  that  I  delivered  it  to  them  Ibr  the  purpose  of  selUng  it  fbr  my  aooonnt.  1   i! 

The  only  oertaln  way  to  get  in  Oologne  my  genuine  artlde  is  to  bay  it  ptmondl|iM  uy 
hotse,  offpoeUe  Vie  JiOMCt  Ptaee,  foradng  the  oomer  of  the  two  ntftetib  Unter  Goldsdunidt 
and  Oben  Marspfbtten,  Na  as,  and  having  in  the  liraot  six  balooniM,  of  ^tldi  l|ke  flnae 
bear  fay  name  and  firm,  Johann  Maria  Hvrina,  Gegenitber  dem  ^fiUch-s  Platpu      -  /    \ 

The  excellence  of  my  manufacture  has  been  put  beyond  all  doubt  Ify  the  fmA  thefk  the 
Jurors  tf  the  Qrtat  ExUUbltidBs  in  (London,  1861  and  1862,  awarded  to  me  the  Prlie  Medal ; 
thBAI  obtained  honourable  mention  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Paris*  1865 ;  and .reoelyed 
the  only  Prize  Medal  awarded  to  Eau  de  Cologne  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  in 
Oporto  1866. 

(kaaan^J^uMr^i  im.  .  ,  JOHAN^  MABIA  FAKINf^^  I  - .    , 

GfXSENtJBfiR  DEM  JUUCH'S  PLATZ.O 

%*  ME88B8.  J.  &  R.  M«Gbackbn,  38,  Queen  Street,  Cannon  Street,  E.C, 
are  my  Sole  J^ents  for  Great  Brik^  .and  Ihhtid,  * 
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GOBFU.    HOTEL  ST.  GEOBOE. 

npHIfi '  Si^di^  (Hotel  im  veiv  weU^sitnatei,  ':fzrf'^)e^40fth 
i.  ^Thet  \»f 'Hhcf  fifcplft&ade^i  ^  ^cloa^'ik6^ ttie  UJf^ilJTiiakJ  Kl  is 
fitted  up  after  the  English  style,  apd  is  one  pf.ijue  most  comfortable 
Hotels,  affording  first-rate  accommodation  for  Families  and  Single  Gentle- 
men. Splendid  famished  Apartments,  with  Pianoforte.  Hot  ^a(;h-rponk 
Table  d'Hote ;  PriTate  Dinnei;s.  English  and  Foreign  Newfrpaplrfl 
Reading-room,  Smoking-room,  and  Billiavd-room.  Magnificent  Odrriages 
and  Hones.  Everything  neat,  elegant,  and  at  moderate  charges.  ,  Eoyglish^ 
GermaD,  and  French  spoken.    Under  the  patronage  of  King  Geotge  the 


First,'  the  Empero^  of  Amatria,  and  the  Grand  Pnke  of  MeoklenbtXTgh*  .  i 

A  Succunale  en  Pension  for  Families, 

S.  P.  MAZZUCHT. 

■ »     u^  tm*  mm  m  m   mf   •       '   t    '/^  f  I  ^*"  TT  ".'  ■  ■  ■   ■ 

DIEPPE. 

H  6  T  E  Lr  iR  O  ¥  A  L, 

FACING  THE  BEACH, 

Close  to  the  Bathing  tSstablishmenx  and  the  Parade. 


.    tJAFcfesif  -AtKE.^LiRSOI^UX,  sjiochi  p|3|*ieib|  } 

TT  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  PLEASANTLY  SITUATED  HOTELS 
X  IN  DIEPPE,  oommanding  a  beautifid  and  extensive  View  of  the 
Sea. 

Families  and  Gentlemen  Tisiting  Dieppe  "will  &id  at  this  Eetal^liAl-^ 
ment  elegant  Large  and  Small  Apartmejits,  and  th6  heat  of  acoomml- 
dation,  at  very  reaacBiable  prices.  Large,  Eea4ing-|^)pmi,wit}i  French 
and  English  Newspapers. 

The  Refreshments,  &c.,  are  of  the  best  qtialityl 

Iti  fact,  this  Hotel  folly  bears  out  and  deElefves  the  ftkToorable  o^nnion 
exprmnsed  of  it  in  Murray's  and  other  Guide  Booka.,  < 

Tdbied'Eot&andFrivaUIHnmrs,    ..       .  ,,, 

%*  THIS   HOTEL   IS   OPEN   ALL   THE   YEAR.  ■ 


'9tm-^mmfm»^mmt*m'tm  »i  iwrmmmmt'mmmm^-^fmmmmf^ 


DIJON. 

h6tel  du  jura. 

■ •     •  •     *   "  ■•  ■  ■ 

MM.  DAVID  et  MEECIESB.  i^oprietors. 

THIS  Hotel  is  the  nearest  tb^th^Eiailway  Station,  the  Cathe- 
'-  i^i  aDd  tfaie  Pabli^  Gatrdto  Sd^m:  *  Jifit^tnii$  and  fioo|xw  jfor  Vs^ff- 
Tkldtf4%6te.  PriTate  Oam|ige9  for  hire  liy  the  hour. .  Slagliah^  NewspapiB. 
Omnibofi  ta  carry^^paiMogers  to  and  from  each  train.  .ISoj^ish  spoken.  TThe 
ei'eatest  attention  is  paid  to  English  visitors.  Boreau  de  Change  in  tllie  Hotel. 
Considerably  enlarged  and  newly  furnished,  1875.  The  best  Burgundy  Wii«i"«^ 
shipped  at  wholeacJe  prides.      ■ '  '     '    .  •  '  ->     <  •  •   • ", 
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DIJON. 

HOTEL  DE  LA   CLOCHE. 

Mr.  GOISSBT,  PROPRiKroR. 

i^UITE  near  the  Railway  Station,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
^  Town.  First-Class  House  of  old  reputation.  Enlarged 
in  1870.  Apartments  for  Families.  Carriages  for  drives. 
Table  d'H6te  and  Service  in  private.  Beading  Boom.  Smokiiig 
Boom.    English  spoken. 

EDMOND  OOISSBT. 

E3(portation  of  Burgundy  Winei. 


DRESDEN. 


HOTEL   BELLE VUE. 


"■-  '^.  .^  ■''»  '-j^  ^    #-v*  .  •v^.  "v       /■#-.%• 


rIS  ioA  lai^  EstablkbmaDt,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  between  the 
two  beautiful  bridges,  fiudng  the  new  Theatre,  Moseum,  and  Catholic  Cathednl, 
adjoining  the  BriihFs  Terrace,  and  opposite  the  Royal  Palace  and  Green  Vaults, 
contains  One  Hundred  and  fifty  Front  Booms.  These  apartments  combine  deganos 
and  comfort,  and  piflst  of  them  fronting  either  the  Theatre  Square,  or  public  walks 
and  gardens  of  the  Hotel,  and  command  fine  views  of  the  Biyer,  Bridgea,  and 
distant  Mountains.  The  Gardens  of  the  Hotel  afford  its  gttests  an  agreeable  and 
priyate  Promenade.  Table  dUdie  at  one  and  half-past  four  o'clock.  Priyate 
Dinners  at  any  hoar.  To  families  or  single  persons  desirous  of  taking  apartments 
for  the  winter,  ?ery  adyantageous  arrangements  will  be  offered,  and  every  effort 
made  to  render  their  residence  in  the  Hotel  pleasant  and  comfortable.  Carriages, 
Baths,  Reading,  Billiard  and  Smoking  Rooms.    Ladies'  Parlours. 

Mew  Edition.    With  Map  and  Plans.    Poat  8vo.,  ICk. 

HANDBOOK.— NORTH  GERMANY  AND  THE  RHINE, 
The  Black  Forest,  The  Habtz,  THt^BiNGKBwALD,  Saxon  Swittan' 

LAND,  BtGEN,  ThE  GiaNT  MOUNTAINS,  TaUKUS,  OdENWALD,    ElBABS,  AHP 

Lotbbingen. 

JOHN  MUBBAY,  ALBEMABLE  STBEET. 
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EDINBURGH. 


109    and   110,  PRINCES    STREET. 


'  V^  /^^S'N  'X.^  V>  V  >  H^-V^«^V>xy^^ 


mHIS  FIBST-CLASS  PAMUT  HOTEL  OCCUPIES  THE  BEST  POSITION 
■■■  IN  PtimCES  STREET,  immediately  opposite  EDINBURGH  CASTLE  and  THE 
GARDENS,  and  commands  Bbadtipul  Views  over  the  Gardens,  with  the  Caltok  Hill 
and  Arthur's  Seat  in  thedistaiKe.  Extbmsiye  Alter  atioks  have  Just  been  completed,  not 
only  adding  to  the  accommodation,  but  supplying  increased  Residental  Comforts,  and 
although  the  House  was  built  only  live  years  ago,  the  Furnishikus  and  Decorations  have 
been  entirely  overhauled  and  Largelt  Renewed. 

A  detailed  Tariff  will  be  forwarded  on  application,  and  prompt  attention  given  to  all 
communlcatious,  by J.  FERGUSON,  Manager, 

FLORENCE. 

CARLO    DUCCI, 

Grx*ea.t    IMCusical    £!  stablislmieiit, 

(Successor  to  MICHELANGIOLO  PUCCI,) 

PropriotoT  of  the  Teatro  NazioDale,  Halls  for  Concerts.  Music  Seller,  &c., 
to  H.M.  the  King  of  Italy,  H.I.M.  the  Grand  Duchess  Maria  of  Bussia,  the 
Boyal  Musical  Institute  of  Florence,  &o.  &c. 

PIAZZA    S.    G-AETAKO,    Kos.    1    ft    2. 

PIANOFORTES 

of  the  most  famous  Manufactures  in  Europe.  Harmoniums,  Harps,  and 
other  Instruments  always  on  hand,  for  Sale  or  Hire. 

MUSIC, 

Cheap  Editions,  and  also  the  more  expensiye,  Italian,  and  foreign. 
Depot  of  the  Publications  of  F.  Lucca,  Milan. 

Musical  Subscription  Xiibrary. 
Founded  in  1830,  and  honoured  vsith  MedaUy  DeooratUmSf  d:e,  &e, 

BRANCH  ES 

LEGHORN,  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele,  22,  1st  floor. 
LUCCA,  Via  S.  Croce,  1005. 
BAGNI  PI  LUCCA,  Ponte  a  Serraglio,  private  house, 

FLORENCE. 

Messrs.  Anthony  Sasso  &  Son^  Artists^ 

4,  VIA  DI  BOEQO  OQNISSANTI. 

DlBtlngaished  with  Medals  at  the  Italian  Exhibition  of  1861,  keep  the  most  beautiftil  and 
rich  Private  Gallery  in  the  City  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Original  PictoreB,  copies  ef  the  most 
celebnted  pictuzes  in  the  Pablio  Galleries,  water-oolonr  paintinss,  and  beautiflDl  ancient 
carpvd  calimet^  ko,  $ 

ENGLISH    SPOKEN. 
Jgentt  «md  Corretpondtntt  in  England  and  AmeHcai-' 

Messrs.  J.  At  R.  M«CBAGKEN,  38,  Qoeea  Street,  Gannon  Stieet,  London,  Eia 
Menn.  I>UiraAB;HH]Bli!iN  ft  00^  and  MesRii.  BALDWIN  BROS.  &  CK).,  New 

O 
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FLORENCE. 

BRIZZI    AND    NIOOOLAI'S 
^       lldtiisieal  K»tal>litjilimeiit. 


PIANOFORTES,  OF  THE  BEST  MAKERS, 

FOR  SALE  AND  ON  HIRB. 
GENERAL    DEPOT  FOR  WIND-INSTRUMENTS. 

Italian  and  Forelcn  BAiflle. 

JAtfiool  Lending  Library. 

19      VIA    CERRETANI. 

FLORENCE. 


GRAND  HOTEL  ROYAL  DE  LA  PAIX. 

THE  SMALL  FIFTH  AVENUE  OF  ITALY. 

npHE  only  First  Class  House  for  American,  English,  and 
other  Travellers.  Fixed  Prices  in  each  Eoom,  including 
Gas  and  Service.  No  other  House  in  the  Town  can  boast  of 
possessing  so  many  sunny  Booms,  or  finer  view  from  each 
Floor  ;  and  the  only  House  that  has  a  covered  thoroughfare  for 
Carriages,  Onmibus,  etc.  A  Lift  is  always  in  service,  comfort 
is  always  studied,  and  everybody  speaks  English. 

To  prevent  Bhenmatism  a  real  Drying  HacMne  is  kept 

for  the  Linen. 

ANTHONY  DE  SALVI,  PropHetor. 

~  FLQBENOE.  " 

ELECTKO-MEI'ALLUiGICAL  FOUNDRi; 

Rewarded   with  the   Medals  of    Progress  and  of  Merit  at    the  International 

Exhibitions  of  Vienna,  Philadelphia,  &c.  &c 

Bepresentatlons  and  Casts  in  Bronze  of  Objects  of  Art»-v, 

Statues,  Monuments,  Baa-Beliefe,  ChiselUngsj  &c,  &o. 


JO  yiA  JAOOPO  DA  DIACOETO,  A2a>  3  VIA  J)W  PANZAKI. 
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FLORENCE. 

MESSRS,^COSTA  &  CONTI, 

ARTISTS, 

No.  8,  VIA  BOMANA, 

OppotUe  tke  mueum  qf  JVotttral  flfitory  (/^picola),  and  ^moo'  HhA  PUH  GaOery,  ' 

Messrs.  Costa  and  Conti  keep  the  largest  oollection  in  Florence  of  original 
Ancient  and  Modem  Pictures,  as  well  as  Copies  of  all  the  most  celebrated  Masters. 

N.B. — English  spoken. 

Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M*CRACEEN,  38,  Queen  Street, 
Camion  Street,  E.C.,  London. 

FLORENqE.      r 

GRAND  h6tEL  DE  LA  VILLj:, 

LUirO'  ABJTO  ITTJpVO  AND  PIAZZA  MANIN. 

(Southern  Aspect.) 

Patronised  by  their  Majesties  the  Kings  of  Prussia  and  Denmark, ' 

120  lofty  and  airy  Bed-rooms;  Sitting-rooms;  Beading-room,  with  a  good 
ohoioe  of  European  Papers.  Splendid  Dining-room  and  Table  d'Hote. 
IBilliard  and  Smoking  Saloon.  •  Baths  in  the  Hotel.  Fixed  and  moderate 
prices.    Omnibus  at  every  train.    All  langoages  spoken. 

C.  AUTENEIETH,  Proprietor. 
FRANKFORT  O.   M. 

MR.    C.    A.    LOHR, 

FBOFBIBTOB  OF  THE  BOMAN  EMFEBOB  HOTEIj, 

BegB  to  rttoommend  his  House  to  English  Travelleis. 

THIS  large  and  well-situated  Establishment  is  conducted  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  Proprietor,  and  newly  furnished  with  every  comfort, 
and  a  new  splendid  Dining-room. 

The  «  Roman  Emperob"  is  often  honoured  by  Royal  Families  and  other  high 
personages.    The  follo¥ring  have  lately  honoured  this  Hotel — 

H.M.  THE  JOSQ  and  QUEEN  of  WnRTEMBERG,  H.M.  THE  QUEElf  of  HOLLAND 
HXH.  TH£  AECHDUSE  OF  AUSTRIA.    &c  &0.  &c 

Table  d'HOte  at  1,    111.  «5kr.  Breakfast  «Skr. 

S«    211.  SOkr.  Tea,  ABkr. 

Bed  Booms,  fh>m  in.  to  5II. 

o2 
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FRANKFORT. 


P.  A.  TACCHI'S  SUCCESSORS, 

BOMSmAH  FAHCY  (&LASS  AHB  ClftTSIAI 

MASUFAOTUBEBS. 

ExtenMve  Assortment  in  the  Newest  and  most  Elegant  Deaigni  of 
OBNAICENTAI.  CT7T,  ENaRAYSD,  GILT,  ft  PAINTED  aiM^SS 

BOTH  WHITB  AHD  OOLOUBKn, 

Dessert  Serrices,  Chandeliers,  Candelabras,  Articles  for  the  Table 
and  Toilet,  and  erery  possible  variety  of  objects  in  this  beanttfol 
branch  of  mannfactore. 


Correspondent  in  England, 

Mr.  LOUIS  HENLE, 

3,  Badge  Row,  Cannon  Street, 

London,  E.C. 

FREMDENPENSION  SCHLOSS  BREMGARTEN. 

FEKSIOH  FOB  FOBEIGNEBS  AT  OASTLE    BBEHaABTEir. 

{Above  the  Manufactory  Fehenau,  half -an-how  from  the  Feierai 

Capitai  of  Berne,) 

THIS  Pension  for  Foreignen,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  enrirons  of  Berne, 
and  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  Knight's  Castles  of  the  celebrated  Patriciate  oi 
the  old  Berne,  but  built  and  fitted  up  in  modem  style,  at  a  place  fiunons  in  history^ 
with  the  sepulchre  of  K.  v.  Eblach,  and  of  some  English  and  other  celebrities,  is 
Tery  romantically  located  on  a  charming  peninsula  of  the  broad-flowing  Aar,  io  a 
large  park  and  garden  (three  acres — Joeharten),  bordered  by  beautiful  fielda  aiul 
shady  woods.  Water  and  atmosphere  are  healthy  and  mild,  and  protected  against 
winds ;  Promenades,  Baths,  and  Magnifioent  Views  into  the  Bernese  Oberland  (high 
country)  ;  and  the  Low  Price  for  Board,  &c.  (from  Five  Francs  upwards), —all  this 
tends  to  recommend  the  place  for  bodily  and  mental  recreation,  as  none  other* 

The  Proprietors,  DOBMAKN—GASPARINI,Bremgarteii,  Berne. 

GENEVA. 
GRAND    HOTEL    DE    LA    POSTB.  , 

C^  LOSE  to  the  General  Post  OfBce  and  Telegraph.  First-rate  Second  Class 
^     Hotel,  with  very  Moderate  <)harge8  and  Garefal  Attendance. 
FXKMDS  from  2  franca.    Table  d'Hute,  «iUi  Wine  t¥rk»  a  day,  3^  and  4  firancs. 

G.  HFiLIiEB,  Proprietor. 
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GENEVA. 
VICTORIA  HOTEL  AND  BOARDINO  HOUSE. 

jYear  the  BaHway  Stcttimi  and  SUambwU  landingt.  Kooms  from  2  f rs. ;  Pension  from  5  frs. 
Xj^AMILY  Hotel,  well  situated  and  highly  rooommended  for  its  c6mfort 
^  and  moderate  charges.  Omnibus.  Saloons,  Smoking  and  Bathing 
Rooms.  MALSCH^BERTHOTTD,  Proprietor. 

GENEVA. 

rt  RAND  HOTEL  BEAU  RIVAGE.— First-class  Hotel,  with 

VJ  a  new  Addition,  a  large  Garden,  and  Terrace.  It  is  the  largest  Establtahment  in  the 
town  ;  it  oontaioa  300  Bedrooms  and  Saloons.  Splendid  view  of  the  Lake  Leman  and>Mont 
Blanc    A  beautifal  Lift  ^^ 

MAYER  and  gTTKZ,  Proprietors. 

GENEVA. 

HOTEL     D'ANGLETERREi. 

NEW  Hotel,  near  the  Hotel  Beau  Rivage,  on  the  border  of  the  Lake 
and  opposite  Mont  Blanc.    Excellent  Kitchen.   Moderate  Charges.    Pension  from  6  fT. 
Rooms  from  2  fr.  a  (Ujr. 
gUSTAVg   KUMZ,    Proprietor. ^ 

'^  GEN  EVA.  , 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LA  PAIX.    J.  Kohlib  and  H.  Thibsohmann', 
Proprietors.    American  Breakfasts.— Buckwheat  Oakes.— Fish  Balls,  Ac.  &c. 

riB8T^LA88  HOTEL.    PSOYIBEB  WITH  A  LIFT. 

From  the  Twenty  Balconies  adorning  this  Hotel,  the  most  Splendid  Panoramio  View  in 
the  whole  of  Switzerland  may  be  had. 

GENEVA. 


i^PPOSITB  the  Steamboats  and  the  English  Garden.  New 
^^  Hotel,  eleg^tly  furnished.  Very  leasonable  Prices.  Lilt 
conveying  to  every  floor  of  the  Hotel. 

Proprietor:    H.  SPAHLINGER. 
GENEVA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  RUSSIE 

AND 

ANGLO-AMERICAN    HOTEL. 

A.  ADRION,  Proprietor. 

THIS  splendid  Modem  Hotel  commands  the  finest  unintemipted  vi©^  <^f 
Mont  Blanc  and  the  whole  scenery  of  the  Alps.    First-rate  Establishmexit  ^^^  e^*^*^ 
niodero  accommodation.     Char  get  very  muderate,  * 
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GENEVA. 

h6tel  de  la  metbopole. 

THIS  splendid  Modem  Hotel  enjoys  an  eitensiye  odebrity  for  its  beaatifbl  and 
admirable  situation  on  the  Promenade  in  front  of  Lake  Leman,  opposite  the  Knglish 
Garden,  the  Bridge  of  **  Mont  Blanc,"  and  the  landing-place  of  the  Steamers.  Under  the 
active  superintendence  of  the  new  proprietor,  Mr.  Baur»  every  attention  is  given  to  contribute 
to  the  comfort  and  satifsfaction  of  ue  visiUMr. 

900  Boonu  cmd  SaUxnUy  Private  Saloons,  beautiful  Convertation  Sakxm^ 

Beading  Boom,  Smoking  Boom,  Ao.    Baths. 

Table  d'H6ie  at  1,  5,  and  7  o'clock.    Penman  from  5fr.  per  day. 

Booms  from  2/r. 

'^^  GENEVA. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  OOURONNE.     Proprietor,  Mr.  P.  RATHGBB.-This 
ESTABLISHUlENT,  of  the  first  Bank,  completely  newly  furnished   throughoat. 
situated  in  front  of  the  Pont  du  Mont  Blanc,  envoys  a  most  extended  view  of  Lac  Leman 
and  Mont  Kane    Every  attention  is  paid  to  the  comfort  and  wishes  of  Families  and 
Gentlemen.    Good  Cuisine  and  Cellai.    English  and  American  Newspap^p. 
TdtAes  ^HMe  flkree  time*  a  day.    Omnibus  to  every  TVatn. 

•i^^M^— ^M^^— ^^M^—1 ^— ■— a^— ■  —^^..^Ml^— — — — — l^i^M^Ml— — — 

B.    BREMOND. 
GENEVA   MUSICAL    BOXES. 

By  Special  Appointment  to  H.B.H.  the  PBINOE   OF  WALES. 

PRIZE  MEDALS,  PARIS,  1867;  PHILADELPHIA,  1876. 
B.  A.  BBEMOND)  Manufacturer,  Place  des  Alpes,  Geneva. 

Spacious  Show  Eoome  on  the  Ground  Floor, 

GENEVA. 
No.  2,  PLACE  DES  BERQUES. 

GEO.  "IbAKER, 

ENGLISH  CHEMIST  AND   DRUGGIST. 

PRESCBIPTlONS  CABEFULLY  PREPARED. 

ALL  KINDS   OF  PATENT  MEDICINES  &  PERFUMERY. 

Hoxnoeopathio  Preparations.   Soda  and  Saratoga  Water. 

Medicines  and  Preparations  forwarded  with  the  greatest  despatch  And 
safety  to  all  parts  of  Switzerland  by  Post. 

GEN  EVA. 
A  GOL&Y,  lEBESCHE  ft  SOKS, 

31,  QUAl   DES  BEBOUES,  and  1,  PLACE  BU  POBT, 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY. 

Two  large  Establishments,  completely  furnished  with  goods  of  the  newest  designs* 
Warrant^  Watches  of  all  kinds,  especially  of  Chronometers,  and  with  complex 
movements,    Also  a  mery  large  assortment  of  Jewelry. 

House  in  Paris,  Uo.  %  BIJ^  T>"a  l^A.  PAIX. 
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GENEVA. 

1 


\   '    / 


HOTEL   DES   BERGUES. 

VvB  FRlfiDERIO   WACHTEB,  Peopribtor. 


PATBOl^SED  by  the  B07AL  FAMILY  of  ElibuLND,  and  by  most  of 

the  SOVBBSIGXS  of  EUBOPE. 


'  I  «• 


^HE  reputation  of  the  Hotel  dee  Bergues  for  comfort^  for  all 
the  advantages  a  really  First-class  Hotel  ought  to  a^ord^ 
and  for  moderate  charges,  is  too  well  known  to  require  notice 
in  an.  adTortiseaieiit  ^    .  .•  -^  ^    .  v 

A  large  Conservatory  and  a  Lift  to  all  the  floors  have  lately 
been  added  to  the  Hotel. 


■ribaAH 


GENEVA. 

HYDROPATHIC     ESTABLISHMENT, 

'     ': 

THIS  Establiahment,  founded  under  tbe  patronnge  of  the  Geneya  MedM  FadUty,  ia  placed 
uuder  tbe  direction  of  Dr.  Qlatz.  Tbe  variety  and  Defection  of  {ts  machineiy,  as  well  as 
fhe  immetue  Medical  value  of  tbe  Arve  Waters,  render Itvespeciidly  adapted  to  Invalids  ^o 
wisb  to  put  ti^mselves  under  a  regular  courae  of  Hydjcopatbic.'l'reatmeiit.  TbeiUness^ 
wbicb  are  esseutially  cured  by  these  waters,  are :— Decline,  Chlorosis,  Nervousne^,  Hysterics, 
HypodM}Ddria»  Uterine  Oomplaints,  Blieumatisni,  Neuialgy,  Sototica/Asc,  &C4      - 

Contiguous  to  tbe  Hydropathic  Establishment,  and  in  tbe  same  grounds,  Is  tbe 

GRAND  HOTEL  PENSION   BEAU-SEJOUR, 

Remarkable  for  its  most  h  jalthy  situation,  on  a  grassy  eminence.  Its  splendid  panoramic 
view,  its  ^exd^neive  walk«  shaded  by  magnificent  trees,  and  its  prozintjty  to  the  Town 
(t«n  minutes),  make  it  a  most  delightful  summer  residence.  Excellent  Kitchen.  Prices 
moderate,    i^glish  comfort. 

Proprietors:  NIESS  and  FASS. 

Ill  I  II  •  I h       i'l  >    I  11  1-1       I  »      III      I 

GENEVA.       . 

OEAUTIFUL  SituaHon  on  the  Lake.  E»ieUent  Kitchen  and  Cellai. 
-*-'    Pension  from  5  francs.    Booms. from  2  francs. 

HAAKB  BBOS.,  Froprietora. 
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GENOA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  D'lTALIE  ET 
CROIX  DE  ]V1ALTE. 


Deservedly  Beeammended  hy  all  tcho  have  Patronised  iL 

^ FEUX  BOTTACCHI,  Proprietor, 

~  QOTHA. 

HOTEL     DEUTSCHER     HOP. 

Proprietor,  J.  Ii.  STaBIiEB. 

rI8  flnft-nte  House,  litaated  dose  to  the  Pramenadei   and   netr 
the  RAilway  SCattoo,  cnmhinw  oomf'^  with  elegance.   Baths  in  Ifet  Hooae.    OnriMM 
•ttMbedto  the  Hblel. 

HAVRE. 

OBAND  HOTEL  DE  NOBHAKDIE. 

FIRST-CLASS    HOTEL. 

M:.    I>EHCL.0H,    I>roprietor. 

HUE  DE  PABI8,  106  &  108 ;  EXJE  DE  L'HOPITAL,  71. 

THIS  well-known  First-class  Hotel  lias  90  Chambers,  and  has 
just  been  enlarged  and  newly  decorated.  Situated  in  the 
most  central  points  of  the  Town,  near  the  Exchange,  Theatre, 
Telegraph-office,  Post,  and  Town-hall ;  in  proximity  with  the 
Steamboats  for  Oaen,  Tronyille,  Honfleor,  Southampton,  and 
the  Dock  of  the  General  Transatlantic  Company,  lids  Hotel 
offers  eyery  advantage  and  comfort  to  Travellers  and  Tonriata.  i 

FIRST-CLASS    RESTAUBANT    AND    TABLE    D'HOTE 

A})artment8  for  Families.     Music  and  Conversation  Saloon. 

Private  Booms  for  Dinners. 


-^     ^   -^      ^  ^      f      ^«^v 


EKOLISH,  OERMAIT,  AND  TSEJKCS  SPOKEN. 

HEIDELBERG. 


THE  finest  and  be«t  situated  Hotel  in  Heidelberg ;  kept  in  very  superior  and  elegt^t  fttirto 
of  a  Flrst-davs  Family  Hotel  The  beantifol  extenrive  Gardens  are  for  the  excLiatlye4Bie 
of  the  Visitors.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths  fitted  np  in  a  superior  manner  in  the  HoteL  Oinnlbiis 
at  the  Station.    Terms  strictly  moderate.  HAEFELI-GU  JBB,  Fronrietor. 
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HEALTH  SESOST,  QLEKGABBIFF. 


la  tAronely  Kcouiuionde^t  b;  Eiuincat  Phjsiclims  for  iU  equable,  mild,  but 
not  relaxini;  climate.  The  excuisiona  b;  land  and  water  are  uiimeroiiB. — 
ftiiionEst  others,  the  celebrated  dtife  to  the  LAKES  OF  KILLAENEY, 
Uiue  described  bj  LoBD  Jorn  Mahkeio  ;— 

"  The  twenly  milea  fcoin  Kenmare  to  Glengarriff  form  the  grandtsf 
road,  barring  the  Alpine  paitei,  Wia(  1  ktiovi," 

The  celebrated  ThaokebjIT  writes : — "  What  aendi  ptciureique  tottrlits 
to  Uie  Shine  and  San/n  Svnlterland  ?  Within  five  miUe  of  the  pretty  Trm  vf 
GUjMarji_f.  there M  a  country  of  Ute  magnificence  of  vAicb  no  pen  can  give 
era  idea.  The  joume;  bota  GlcnfrarriO'  to  Kenmare  is  one  of  asloDiahiuc; 
1>cauty  ;  and  I  have  aeen  Killnrney  ainco,  and  am  £urc  that  Gtengariiir 
loses  nothing  hy  compariaan  <nith  Uiia  most  famous  of  takes. 

i^in  Hapft  THOcaHTB  Notes, — Funeh.  "  Otimgarriff. — Eocles  Hotel. 
ClianuiDglf  situated.  Facmg  t^ie  bay,  and  on  the  road.  Old-faBhioned, 
covered  with  oreepera  anil  roeea,  and  bed  roomu  comumnding  tho  bay. 
lOeclea  Hotel,  Glcngarrifi',  ia  worth  far  more  than  ft  passing  visit.  I  am 
ilclighted  with  it.  It  ia,  as  far  as  attendance  and  cuisine  uiid  general  com' 
t'oi-t,  the  heat  Hotel  I've  been  in.  The  coffee  room  seema  to  have  been  fittied 
lip  to  the  very  latest  faaliiun  of  taste ;  the  climate  is  so  mild,  that  even  at 
nme  o'clock  on  an  early  apring  evoTiiiig  you  can  sit  ont  in  front  of  the 
Hotel,  and  enjoy  your  coffee  and  cigar.  Only  hire  your  car  from  EiUarrtey 
lo  Gtengarriff,  You  can  gel  another  at  yo>ir  own  convenience,  and  jtitt  aa 
good  at  Glengarri^,  to  take  you  on. 

Hdirat's  HiHMOOK  FOR  liiEUiiD  dncTlbin  ttai<  Hortelrj  u  one  of  Uk  brat  of  tbe  Bontb 
of  IreUnd  Hoteli.    Otec  Tea  Tlioii»ad  Ponndi  hwn  Kccnilf  b»D  expended  on     ' 

THE     EGCLKS     HOTEL 

snd  <ta  wtsmlTe  plemara  BTDnndi,  through  which  ura  five  mile*  of  wilka. 

Tbo  nmeL  |8  tealfUi  wtlb  indwir  comruita.  Librsry,  H.  ture  Onllery,  be.  T1«  TelBgrii* 
ORI<M  and  Pier  vlj.'tn  Ibe  Hi):el.  S«u  Bathing,  Bgeting.  Fieblog,  Shooting,  to.  Reduced 
'i'ntitf  dqrloK  tlie  WfoKr  Hontbe,    TenDa,  and  TeBllmoDlali  rrom  Emtaiciii  Pb^oluii,  can 
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HEIDELBERG. 

BACK'S    GRAND    HOTEL, 

OPENED    IN  MAY,    1877. 

This  magntflooit  New  Hotel  with  every  Modern  Comfort,  12  SalonB,  80  Bedrooms,  and 
42  Balconies  (standing  In  its  own  Garden),  is  situated  on  the  Promenades,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  Qeisb^rges,  commandfaig  a  most  beaatifal  View  of  the  Old  Schloes  and  the  sur- 
Toonding  countiy. 

WcBrm  and  Oold  Baths,  Reading  and  Smoking  Booms,  Ladies^  Drawing-room. 

Moderate  Charges. 
SPmaiAL  ABBANQEMENT  MADE  BY  TBM  WEEK. 

G.  NIGOLAUS,  Manaoeb, 

_  Formerly  at  the  B&tei  Monnet,   Vevetf^ 

HOMBOURG. 

KOYAL  VlOTOBIA  HOTEL.  —  First-rate  for  Families  and  single 
Ocntlomen,  cIom  to  the  Springs  and  the  Kuraul ;  one  of  the  finest  and  best  situated  Hotels  in  tbe 
knm.  NevlT  enlargod  (115  Booms,  U  Balconies,  some  overlooking  tbe 'line  Tannos  MomitaiB*).  It  his 
~  MB  trntaooimd  bjr  Bk  Boyal  Hi«^neB4  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  ■rreiml  other  Bojal  penonagea.    The 


Proprwtor,  who  has  been  for  years  in  first-class  hotels  in  London,  oflhrs  Victors  the  adTaafeuea  of  ifood  and 
comfttrtabie  aooommodation.  Airy  and  qniet  Apartments.  Splendid  covered  Tenadah,  and  fine  QaidMi.  At 
the  early  and  late  part  of  tbe  Season  arrangements  are  made  on  very  reasonable  terms.  All  the  Attendants 
speak  EiiKlish.  Best  Vrsnch  and  Bn^ish cooking.  Bxcellent  Wines,  Ck>od  Fishing:  Bare auid  Partridge 
Shooting  iree.    Moderate  Charges.  G-TT8TAVB  WEIQAJfDt  Proprietor. 

INTERLAKEN. 

hotel-i»e:ivsioiv, 

JUNGFEAU. 

F.   SErLER^-SXER^CHI,   I^roprietor. 

^HIS  Establishment,  with  two  Branch  Houses,  is  situated  in 
■*-  the  centre  of  the  Hoheweg,  and  enjoys  a  splendid  view  of  the 
Jung&au  and  the  entire  range  of  the  Alps.  It  recommends  itself  for  its 
delightful  position  as  well  as  for  its  comfortable  accommodation. 

TABLE    D'HOTE   AT   2   &  6  O'CLOCK. 

DINNERS    A    LA    CARTE. 

CARRIAGES,    GUIDES     &    HORSES     FOR    MOUNTAIN 

EXCURSIONS. 

OMNIBUS   WAITING    AT   THE    LANDING-PLACES. 

ILFRACOMBE. 

THE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL  stands  in  its  own  Grounds  of  Five 
Acres,  extending  to  the  Beach,  and  the  PriTate  Terraces  afford  the  finest  Marine  Promenades  attached 
to  any  Hotel  in  the  lungdom.  2fiO  Booms.  Appointments  perfect  Coiaine  excellent.  Wines  choice.  Table 
dH&te  daily.  Ohatges^iHoderate.  Tariff  on  application  to  Manager,  Ilftacombe,  North  Devon.  AcoeasiUe 
^         IjpurtB  by  Steam  and  Bail.    (See  Time  TaUes.) 

BOYAL    BBITANKIA  HOTiaii,  ILFRACOMBE. 

<tooorated  and  Be-fumiahed.    Good  PubUc  Booms,  Hodwretelfcnna.    h&axwa^«V»&a«er. 
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I  LFRACOMBE. 


FAMILY  &  COMMERCIAL  HOTEL. 

Complete  with  every  Home  Comfort. 
Ladies*  Coffee  Boom.  Moderate  Charges. 

E.  LAKE,  Pbopbietob. 


Liverj  Stables.       Post  Horses.    Omnibus  meets  every  Train.      General  Coach 
Office  and  Delivery  Agent.     Wine  and  Spirit  Merchant. 

INTERLACKEN. 

J.    GROSSMANN, 

SOULPTOB  IN  WOOD,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  SWISS 
WOOD  MODELS  AITD  OBFAMENTS, 

Carved  and  Inlaid  Furniture  mam^/aetured  to  any 


1TIS  WAREHOUSE  is  sitoated  between  the  Belvedere  Hotel  and  Schweittrhof, 

.       where  he  keeps  the  laimt  and  beat  assortment  of  the  above  oljects  to  be 

fcfiud  in  Switserland.    He  nndertakei  to-ftrward  Goods  to  England  and'ohewhen. 

Carrespondents  in  EiigkBid»  Uemn.  J.  ft  B.  M*Crack£N,  38»  Qumq  Street, 

Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  London.- 


lilt  til  I 


INTERLAKEN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DES  ALPES. 


Pension  Prices  throngliout  the  whole  Sea«on. 
Keduced  Prices  in  the  early  and  later  part  of  it. 

BATHIHG    ROOMS    ON    EACH    PLOOB. 


J.  MAUEER-KNECHTENHOFEE, 

Proprietor. 
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INTERLAKEN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

Mr.  E.  EtJCHTI,  Pbopeietob. 

TBE  OKLT  BOViE  AT  I  TERLAKEN  WITB  A  LIFT 


1HI9  new  and  beautiful  House  is  el^sntly  situated  m  ts 
own  g  onnda  w  th  fine  -views  of  Honntain  Scenery  on 
all  sides  conta  a  ng  240  Booms  together  w  th  Beoeption 
Beading,  and  B  lliard  Booms,  Mus  o  SaJocmfl,  &0. 

AMKHICAW  AUD  XS0LISB  JOVUfAU, 

OMNIBUS    AT    ALL    TRAINS. 

It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  beat  Hotels  in  Europe,  fitted  with 

all  modem  jmproTementB  and  comforts, 

HOTEL  OBESLAND. 

Best  Second-class  Hotel.    Opposite  the  Post  and  Telegraph 

Offices. 

OMSXBUe  TO   ALL   TBAIN8. 

■fi.  ■KVSCB.Tt,  PftOPBiBroR. 
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LAKES   OF    KILLARNEY. 

By  Her  Mott  Cfradotu  Mofat^i  Special  PermUtion. 

THE  ROTAL  VICTORIA  HOTEL, 

P»tronl«ed  by  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES;  by  H.R.H.   PRINCE  ARTHUR,  ou 
his  Visit  to  Ireland ;  and  by  the  Royal  Families  of  France  and  Belgium,  &c. 

THIS  HOTEL  is  sitaated  on  the  Lower  Lake,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  within 
ten  minutea'  drive  of  the  Railway  Station,  and  a  abort  distanee  from  the  far-famed  Gap  of 
Dnnloe.  It  is  lighted  Iwith  gas  made  on  the  premises ;  and  is  the  Largest  Hotel  in  the 
district.  A  magalfloMit  Golfee-room,  a  public  Drawing-room  for  Ladies  and  Families, 
Billiard  and  Smoking-rooms,  and  sereral  suites  of  EMvate  Apartments  facing  the  Lake, 
have  been  recently  added. 

TABLE   D'HOTE   DURING    THE    SEASON. 

Cdurs,  Carriag€8j  Boats,  Ponies,  and  Guides  at  fixed  moderate  charges. 

Drivers,  Boatmen,  and  Guides  are  paid  by  the  Proprietor,  and  are  not  allowed  to  solicit 
gratuities.    The  Hotel  Oxkibus  and  Porters  attend  the  Trains. 

THERE   IS  A   POSTAL  TELEGRAPH   OFFICE   IN   THE   HOUSE. 

Hotel  Open  fhroagboat  fhe  Tear.  Boarding  Terms  from  lit  Hov.  to  lit  May. 

It  is  neccf sary  to  inform  Tourists  that  the  Railway  Company,  Proprietors  of  the  Railway 
,Hotel  in  the  Town,  send  upon  the  platform,  <u  Toute^'sfqr  their  iTofeZ,  the  Porters,  Cab-drivers, 
'Boatmen,  and  Guides  in  their' employment, and  eafclude  the  servants  of  the  Hotcds  on  the 
Lake,  who  will,  however,  be  found  in  waiting  at  the  Station-door. 

JOHN  O'LEARY,  Proprietor. 

•  »  ■  ■    .,       >    11   ■  I    r  iii...  ■   ■    ,  •  ■    ,    : 

LAUSANNE. 


Mb.  EITTEE-TEABAUD,  Proprietor. 

FIEST-CLASS  HOTEL,  situated  in  the  finest  part  of  the 
Town,  is  in  every  respect  very  highly  recommended.    Splendid  View  over 
tlie  Lake  in  all  its  extent. 

Large  Terrace  and  Oarden  attached  to  the  Hotel. 

pension  during  the  winter. 


TTOTBL   EIOHE-MONT.— Kept  by 

'-^    Hotel  Is  of  the  first  order,  worthy  of  the  highest  re< 


LAUSANNE. 

Fritz  Ermnit. — This 

recommendations,  and  in  a  situation 
of  surpassing  beauty.  It  is  surrounded  by  Gardens  and  Promenades,  and  ofTers  to  Travellers 
a  highly  desirable  place  of  Residence,  or  of  Temporary  Sojourn. 

LAUSANNE. 

HOTEL  ET  PENSION  DU  FATJOON. 

FIRST-CLASS  LARGE  HOUSE.      Fine   View  on   the   Lake.      Prices   Moderate. 

Every  Comfoit. 
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THE  LIZARD. 

THE  LIZARD  HOTEL, 

(Late  SKEWEffS) 

JAMES  A.  HILL^  Proprietor. 

Tourists  and  Yisiton  will  And  every  acoommodatiaii  at  this  HoteL 

Posting  of  all  kinds  ;  Charges  moderaU. 

WIKES  AND  SPIBITS  OF  THS  BEST  QUALITY. 

BASS'S  AND  ALLSOPFS  ALES  IN  DRAUGHT  OR  BOTTLE. 

LONDON. 

MAP   OF   EUROPE, 

FROM  the  « LONDON  ATLAS,"  originally  Drawn  by  and 
Engraved  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  late  Jobk 
Abbowsmith. 

New  Editions  of  the  following,  corrected  to  date,  are  ready.  Size  of 
each  Map,  26  inches  by  22.  Price,  Coloured  Sheet,  38. ;  Mounted,  in 
Case,  r)8. : — 


EUROPE. 

ENGLAND  and  WALES. 

SCOTLAND. 

IRELAND.  • 

AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE. 

DENMARK. 

FRANCE. 

GERMANY  (East). 

GERMANY  (West). 

GREECE. 


ITALY  (North). 
ITALY  (South). 
NETHERLANDS  and 

BELGIUM. 
RUSSIA  and  POLAND. 
RUSSIA,  Acquisitions  of. 
SPAIN  and  PORTUGAL. 
SWEDEN  and  NORWAY. 
SWITZERLAND.      . 
TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 


—  ^  *.*'*-•  ^"«.^>^  \^\d'\. 


Qratis  on  application,  or  free  per  post  for  One  Stamp, 

STANFORD'S  TOURIST'S  CATALOGUE, 

Containing  Title,  Price,  Ac,  of  the  Best  Guidb  Books,  IIaps.  CoNvxRaAzioN  Books.  Digthik- 
ABiBs.  &c.,  publidied  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Continent,  and  America,' and  k^.o|n- 
stantly  in  stook  by  EnwiJm  Stakfobp.  •  ' 

London:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55,  CHAsma  Citoss,  &W., 
Agent  for  the  Sale  of  the  Ordnance  Maps,  Geological  Survey  Maps,  and  Admirallr  Gharta. 


Thresher'i  India  Tweed  Shirts. 
Thresher's  Kashmir  Shirts. 
Thresher's  Kashmir  Sleeping  Suits. 


Thresher's  Kashmir  Socks. 
Thresher's  Goloursd  Flaimel  Shirts. 
Thresher'il  Travelling  Bags. 


Sold  only  by 

THUESHEIt    and   GLENN Y 

{Next  Door  to  Sonverufc  HKnuftV 
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LONDON. 

By  Appointment  to  E.R.H.  I^KT    1^  Prince  of  Walea. 


ALIENS  PORTMANTEAUS 


37,  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O. 

New  ZUuatrated  CataloguM  of  B^utsred  and  Patented  Artiolea 
Post  Vne. 


Allen's  Barrack  Furniture  Catalogue,  for 
Officers   joining.    Post    Free. 

(FHizi:  UEDAI.  AWASDBD) 

FOR    GENERAL    EXCE\-\-^W^^. 


M^x^u     ju     .oJr     ^.J./^ 
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DAILY  PARCELS  EXPRESS. 


...j.i  "".  -   "■:■.    'v:.--  ■ ..  :...;.  ?- -"^   l.-  T:.:  j;-.:i7Hi:iy  o? 

.•.t«.>I''>^    :  ■  -  ■   -  --;■■«.■»     -   .!  li    -var:   ?k.lz»ta.  Twica   Ztulr 

'.Hninia';'  •v^r.ft' :      'a    ,'  "-.-    'i-r.!:-  tCii     '^~-:"— ...... i:?.   i.. :  mni':!"  by  iiail  svi 

*"*"7  ?*■■*•  "^   "•'»*       -ri-npn'.     rV  T.i    iiic.i  .-u-.-i    --t  C:.-r:a^    hiil 
*/\  V*  ,viit  ▼nr*j»  in  ir.rj  lUir.r.r., 

HOM£>^&RD.-?wm  "Ju  CwrsTTit.  ' 

-.-1.  .»rr.i-,n  '.'•■■.•*^.r-..  rj.,  _• -jir::!,  i'»  -i/sui--:.  ...L-Jaia,  ZdxnBrx- 

Bikl^l<im.  A*.  *.'-•  :*.t*t.»  .  Ai.-viT-  -TA:..jrji.  i.-fi  1.-.7  ir  V^:;  ":s:;:  lail  Oj.'s  €>&*«;. 
At  Br-jw^^H.  >'  A.  ICintaene  ■:•»  jsl  ».oar.  A..  • .  7.COT9  Apnt ;  «r  ca^ 
".m  M  •«."  *...•*;?:  V.  M-.  !«:  .'.:2iz"a.ii.1.  I  :■»  Lxagy  OttedtL 

jAiportASt,  Ti»  Art.:  *<.i  -•.''  *T»r7  P*.*>..  a.-.i  *ag».i:L.-  ij.«  "^itSSI  •* Borier^ea:: 
«f^xp^:.*  r.. /.-^rrith'.'i'i:',  or  I^str*  •!«  V- :-::.•  .'  u  the  dxar^ait  u 
7«r;'>'..  7  ••*—.»:;.  •hA'::.;  iv»Mr  ihe  w:rii  -  ^«:t-.ix  (fe  I'Agcnoe  Coc- 

f/taM.  p4.-i^,  i:*  ^  r/TKE,  4, 'foe  r.f-  tJ.  To  vxat  ia»  aljo  Pucds  fi.-c 
'.■'i«VT«T«r»?;*:  v,  .', '.  ;,':4r.it  'irn  ".^  ■■.•■.n.>:iAiial  fnan  rown*  btTood  Pv^, 
v:,*h  ^'.tV>.  \-r  ^'f?.     Wv.  ;o  .".  LivzArLT,  a:  «..  R::*;  *Dank*rn:-  , 

;«w>,  '^'^  f'«f<>^l4  or  f/uw^^  ^^*  •"-n  tlw  OjOtL&ent  y>  Ecs!azsd  ihiMddlw  ^ItcmI 
/%*£<  fuHnnU,  *ir  U»  \a  i«fk  •(  ATijr  Ar4<rt^  ^^  Aa«7««y  Staii.n,  u  ui«7  an  nnrer  ttkea  In. 
't^jtmu  b"  ii4rl.'*«»H  F^ir^M  R^ur.t,  rKiBfbk  Co., Gootin'eDUl  EipiH^Dorcrs  or  to 

OUTWARD.-^o  th«  ContUMnt. 
In  LOMM.  At  'x'fti^f  ^.mic*,  5- J,  Onwsr.h anih  Steet,  Citj  (D.  2*.  Bbxdge, 
MatmcC^,  ^'  whom  all  eommiinications  shoal  1  be  addresnd),  ^r  at  tiie 
Vnlr«fr^td  Offifi^,  3i,  V*fifff^\.  Circus. 
In  COGIItffJ  TOWW.  At  the  A|^«Tjcjr  of  the  Express  in  Li\TrpooI,  Maiic]iMter» 
.Sh<;ffi<:M,  if 'til,  I>i«^s,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Bradford,  KoUinglMDi, 
IX:j-by,  Hud^<^r-fieM,  ■S^^uthamptoD,  Dover,  and  Folkestone. 

From  t^:f.r  Towns  in  Oieat  Britain,  where  there  is  no  Agmt  of  the 
Kxi;r<r»i»,  I'arceU  Mhoul'i  \^,  sent  under  cover  to  D.  N.BaiDGB^at  abore 
ArldifTM,  with  ndvice  of  exact  contents  and  value  by  Post. 
N.lf.    V-ri^mn  wMilng  to  iwnd  or  t'^  obtain  Qoods  of  anj  Uod  fnoin  Belgimn.  can  do  so 
iiifoiiK>i  i>r*  K%prfn*,  '*0/ntro  Kfrnbotirsemeoi."  ix.  Payment  of  the  Amount  of  Inrolce  00 
Heilvfrv  of  itM'  I'mreiL    Jmursnos  fUt«s modemte. 
iytitiio'Ji '.  Ohiki  Ottt(s%f  63,  UttMnstrnvvni  »tiiKn.    May,  1S77. 
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BOOKS  ^OF   MABK 


FOB  THE  LIBRARY. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES'  TOUR  IN  INDIA. 

BY  DR.  W.  H,  RUSSELL. 
Illustrated  by  Sydney  P.  Hall,  M.A.    Imperial  8to.,  doth  extra,  gilt  edges, 

2/.  125.  6df. 
"  The  book  of  the  season."— Jtfbmtn^  Post. 
**  This  i»,par  emctUmcet  the  aocoant  of  the  Prince's  Tonr."— C^cmrt  Cinulaa', 


A  FOURTH  EDITION  OF 

The     CRUISE     of    H.M.S. 

-  CHALLENGER,"  >y  W.  J.  J.  Sprt, 
is  in-  preparation.  1  vol.  demy  eve, 
cloth  extra,  with  Route  Map  and  many 
lUottralions.    18<. 

**  There  is  no  fear  that  when  once  opened 
it  will  be  laid  aside  until  the  cruise  is  over 
and  ended,  and  the  anchor  dropped  off  Spit> 
bead."— 77ke  Timeg. 

**  Will  be  welcomed  and  read  with  great 
interest  ....  Gives  a  capital  idea  of  the 
cruise  .   .  .  Capitally  written." — Academy. 

"  We  must  give  unqualified  thanks  to  the 
writer  for  a  charming  book."— Jb^n  BulL 

A  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

The    TWO   AMERICAS,    by 

Sir  Rose  Pbice,  Bart,  is  now  ready. 
1  vol.,  demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with 
Illustrations.    l-8«. 

"  One  of  the  raciest  books  of  travel  of  the 
season  ."—<9coisma«. 

"  The  whole  book  is  exceedin^y  pleasant 
reading."— 6'fandarcl. 

EUGENE    SCHUYLER'S 

TURKISTAN.  2  vols.,  with  3  Maps 
and  many  lUnstrations,  demy  8vo., 
cloth  extra.    21.  2<.        [Fifth  Edition. 

TICKNOR'S   MEMOIRS.     2 

vols.,  crown  Svo.,  cloth  extra.    24«. 

ISeeond  Edition. 

B.  D.  BLACEMORE'S  LOBNA 

DOONE :  a  Romance  of  Exmoor.  Svo., 
clotii.    6t. 

R.  D.  BLACKMORE'S  ALICE 

LORRAINE:  a  Tale  of  the  South 
Downs.    8vo.,  cloth.    6«. 

R.  D.  BLACKMORE'S  CRA- 

DOCK  NOWELL :  a  'J^le  of  the  New 
Forest    Svo.,  cloth.    6s. 


R.  D.  BLACKMORE'S  CLARA 

VAU&HAK:  a  Novel.  Svo.,  cloth.  6t. 

R.  D.  BLACKMORE'S  CRIPPS 

the  CARRIER:  a  Novel.  Svo.,  cloth.  6« 

WILLIAM      BLACK'S       A 

DAUGHTER  of  HETH :  a  Novel.  Svo.,'- 
cloth.    6s. 

WILLIAM  BLACK'S  THREE 

FEATHERS:  a  Novel.  Svo.,  cloth.  6«. 

WILLIAM    BLACK'S    KIL- 

MENY ;  a  Novel.    Svc  cloth.    6». 

WILLIAM      BLACK'S      IN 

SILK  ATTIRE :  a  Novel.  Svo^  cloth.  6s 

WILLIAM  BLACK'S  LADY 

SILVERDALE'S  S  WEEl'HEART,  and 
other  Stories.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth. 
10s.  6(1. 

Major    W.    F.     BUTLER'S 

GREAT  LONE  LAND.  Travels  and 
Adventures.  Crown  Svo.,  cloth.  Illus- 
trated.   U.  6d. 

Major    W.    P.    BUTLERS 

WILD  NORTH  LANa  A  Winter's 
Journey  across  Northern  North  Ame- 
rica. Illustrated,  crown  Svo.,  cloth. 
Is.eid. 

Major    W.    F.     BUTLER'S 

AKIM-FOO :  the  History  of  a  Failure. 
Oown  svol,  doth.    fs.  6dk 
*'  A  great  success."— i?xamtner. 

H.  M.  ST ANLEY'S .  HOW  I 

FOUND  LIVINGSTONE.  Crown  Svo^ 
Maps  and  Illustrations.;  Cloth.    7s.  6a. 

J.  A.  MAC  GAHAN'S  RIDE 

to  KHIVA,  and  CAMPAIGNING  on 
tbeOXUS.  With  Map  and  IlLuBtrations. 
Cloth,  crown  Svo.    7s.  6d; 


PUBLISHED  BY 

SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE  AND  RIVINaTON, 
CROWN  BUILDINGS,  188,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 
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JOSEPH    GILLOTTS 

STEEL    PENS. 


JC^/>  -ffr  ALL  IfEALEhZ   THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL  PRIZE  MEDAL 


FaENTH  IHTERKATIONAL  MEDAL  AWARDED.) 
ly's  Cocoa. 

in  i^-lb.  and  i-lb.  packets,  Is.  HL  per  lb. 

THE  CABACAS  COCOA  specially  reconuneoded  by  the 
nuumfflctoren  owes  its  ddieions  i^avonr  to  the  celebnfed  Goeon 
of  CwacaSy  combined  witii  other  choice  descriptioBS.  Piir-> 
chaflen  shoold  ask  specially  for  ^  Fkt's  Gaslaoam  Oooota,**  to 
distingoish  it  from  other  Tarieties. 

''Caracas  Cooda  has  erer  been  oonsideml  the  hert  cf  all  thit  k  prodoeed 
Qpoo  the  Americn  foU.  B.  C.  T.  Miodlbtoh,  CoDMil-GencrBl,  Qocmw** — 
J<mmal  (jf  Applied  SoienoB, 

**  A  yy-Ms^  can  eajalj  be  obtained,  and  its  delicate  flavonr  and  fine 
eware  its  adoption  as  a  bererage  for  breokfiut  or  supper." — Standard, 


J.  8.  PRY  &  BOm,  BiaSTOL  &  LONDON. 
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LON  DON* 


HEAL  AND   SON'S 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


WITH  PRICES   OF 


BEDSTEADS 


6EDDIH6, 


AND 


BEDROOI  FDMITDEE 


S.^--'>-S_'Nrf 


SENT  FREE  BY  POST  TO  ALL  PARTS  OP  TILE  WORLD 

ON  APPLICATION  TO 

195, 196, 197,  &  198,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

LONDON,     W. 


N.B. — ^The  largest  House  in  London  for  Bedsteads, 
Bedding,  and  Bedroom  Furniture. 


I 


CHUBB'S  LOCKS  St  SAFES. 

.4i 


CHUBIJ'S    NEW    PATENT    SAFE, 

Ijf    IHf'^K  t/IUhHOUKnS'i  USIVi  tSlJ  SOUV  WEDee-BEStSTISS 
PATENTED    U74. 


TUrtMB  Tlnt-OUM  lt«dal«  swardad  ftt  tb»  tmIou  UriiiMti— ^ 
CHTTIin    &    SON, 

II:MIiVI-!Ii    hliOM    67,    ^7".    PAUL'S    CFTVncll Y ARD,     TO 
in,  VSTEM  TICTOaU  SnUEZT,  n.  PAVI'S,  IX.; 

And  M,  IT.  JAinri  STEZXT,  FKCASILLT,  B.W.,  LOnXOI. 
Uw  at  31.  tuA  ftnrt.  Unrfed;  61,  Qnm  KtaM,  KuichMteT:  104^ 

Vtv  Urttt,  Bindsftuu) ;  aad  Eontlij  n«Ui,  WvttwtaiqrUB. 
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TOiritlSTS  ANB  TRAVEIIEBS, 

LADIES, 

And  all  exposed  to  the  Soorching  Bays  of  the  Sun» 
and  heated  partidee  of  Duet,  will  find 


Rowlands'Ka 


«i 


A  most  cooling  and  refreshing  Preparation  for  tb«>.  iN  ^^fiads,  and  Arms.  It 
eradicates  all  Tan,  Freckles,  Sanburn,  and  cuteneoo&^ruptions,  and  produces  a 
beautiful  and  clear  Complexion.  In  cases  of  Stings  •£  Insects,  and  to  obviate  the 
baneful  eflfects  of  Sea-Bathing  on  the  Skin,  its  virtues  have  long  been  acknow- 
ledged.    Price  48.  6d,  and  85.  6df.  per  Bottle. 

The  heat  of  Summer  also  frequently  communicates  a  dryness  to  the  Hair,  and 
a  tendency  to  fall  off,  which  may  be  completely  obviated  by  the  use  of 


Rowlands'Macassar  Oil 


A  deliglitfuUy  fragrant  and  transparent  Preparation  for  the  Hair;  and,  as  an 
iuvigorator  and  beautiHer,  beyond  all  precedent.  Price  Ss.  6<l.  and  7s. ;  Family 
Bottles,  equal  to  four  small,  10s.  Qd.  and  2 Is.  per  Bottle. 


Rowlands' EuKONiA 


Is  a  new  and  fragrant  Powder  for  the  Face  and  Skin,  and  is  especially  leoom- 
mended  to  Ladies  as  far  surpassing  all  other  Toilet  or  violet  Powders.  Price  3s. 
per  Box ;  or  double  that  size,  with  puff,  5s. 


Rowlands' Odonto 


Whitens  and  preserves  the  Teeth,  prevents  and  arrests  their  Decay,  and  gives  t^ 
pleasing  fragrance  to  the  Breath.     Price  2s.  9dL  per  Box. 

Sold   all   over  tlie   "Worl^   l>y   Oliemists, 
.  .  Peirfiuiieirs,   and.   at   all   Stores. 


r  wN^  >-/  --\^  >. 


GREAT  CARE  must  be  taken  to  ask  for 

ROWLANDS'  Article,  of  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London, 

and  to  see  that  their  Signature,  A.  ROWLAND  &  SONS,  is  in  Red  lak  on  the 
Wrapper  of  each  Article,  without  which  none  are  Genuine. 
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PASSPORT    AGENCY    OFFICE, 

W.  J.  ADAMS  &  SONS,  59,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
BegulationB  gratis  for  obtaixiinc  Foreign  OfELoe  FasBporto. 

pOUNTKY  or  LONDON  Kesidenta, 
\J  by  forwarding  a  Banker's  Application,  or 
Ofertiflcat©  of  Identity,  can  bav«  a  PASSI'ORT 
an>l  VISAS  obtained.  By  tbia  arrangtment*  a 
permnal  attendance  in  unnecesaary. 

Cost  of  Pawpurt,  3f. ; .  VliM,  Various  according 
to  Ooristilate  CbargH: 

Fee  obtainii^  JE^taporl     ■.  td. ;  Viiafl,  la.  each. 
rataptrtt  Mtmted  •vrnOiMfA  witl^  Jfmm 

Pasfport  Gaiaf  /«  Zm^.  6d.  to  5i.  6d. 

THE  LATES  i^.::DITION$  OF   MURRAVS    HANDBOOKS. 

BRAB8HAW*8  BBITI8R  and  COHTDnEKTAL  GUIDES  and  HANDBOOKS 

to  I'>ance,  Belgiam.  Germany,  Switserland,  Italy,  Spain  and  PwtHgal,  Normandy,  Brittany 
Tyrol.  Paris,  Ttirkey,  Syria,  and  Palestine  (2  vols).  Tourist's  Handbook  to  Great  Britain, 
&c,  in  four  parts,  is.  each.  Overland  and  Through  Route  Guide  to  India,  China,  and 
Australia,  Bs. ;  Haadbotte  to  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Bengal,  lOt.  each. 
BradshaWs  Completo  Phrase  Books,  French.  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Geraum. 
is.  each.  Baedeker's  Handbooks.  Ball's  Alpine  Guides,  Pack's  Pyrenees. 
Kbllab's,  Leuthold's,  and  Zuoleb's  Maps  of  Switzerland.  Mayx'^  Map  or  ms 
Ttrol.  Haxfkb  &  AmnoK^  Havubook  to  Europe  and  the  Best.  Black's  GDmKS 
to  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  (TSiua's  Spain  and  Portcval.  Phrase  Books 
and  Dlctioaaries.  KnapsafikB.  Boga.  Waterproof  Coats,  Door^ftuteiers,  Handbags, 
Portmanteaus,  f^traps.  Soap,  Oompasses,  Drinking  Cups,  Courier  Bags,  Glycerine,  Lamps, 
Telescopes,  Flasks,  Caps,  Pic  Nics,  Insect  Powder,  &c. 

Experienced  Ck>arien  engaged  upon  applioatioxL 

TO  GOnmiEllTAL  TRAVEUERS. 

DORBELL  AND   SON'S   PASSPORT  AGENCY, 

15,    CHARING    CROSS,    S.AV. 

Passports      Moonted 
«nd  enclosed  fn  Cases, 


BiirnsH  S0JECTS  visit- 
ing the  Continent  wlU 
save  trouble  and  expense 
by  obtaining  thoir  Pass- 
]>orts  through  the  above 
Agency.  No  personal 
Attendance  is  required, 
and  country  rpsldents 
may  have  their  Pas(>- 
ports  forwanlcil  through 
the  post  A  Form  of 
Application  for^varded 
by  Post 


with  the  name  of  the 
bearer  impressed  in  gold 
OB  the  otatside ;  thus  af- 
fording security  against 
tDjQryor  loss,  and  pre- 
venting delay  in  the 
frequent  examination,  of 
the  i'assport  when  tra- 
velling. 


Fee,  Obtaining  Passport,  Is.  6ci. ;   Visas,  Is.  each.    Cases,  is.  6d.  to  5s.  each. 


PURE   AERATED    WATERS. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS. 

Soda,  Potass,  SeUxer,  TAmonadf,  LiOiia,  and  for  Gout, 

r.ithia  and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED  **  R.  ELLIS  &  SON,  RUTHIN,-  and  eveir 

label  bears  tiieir  trade  mark. 

SOLD  EVKRTWHKHB,  AKD  WHOLESALE  OF 

B.  EIiIiIS  &  SON,  Buthin.  North  VTalok 
London  Agents...— W.  Bbse&Sors,  HenriettaSt,CaYeQdi^S^ 


REGISTERED. 


lI(JRKA)r-S  HANDBOOK  ADVEJCTISKR. 


PAINLESS 
ARTIFICIAL^ 


DENTISTRY. 


TEETH. 


MR.  G.  H.  JONES,  Slffi&EON  DENTIST, 

57,    GREAT    BU33ELL     SIBEET,    LONDON,    W.C. 

(Immediately  opposite  the  British  Mtoeain),  has  Maitttd 

Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters  Patent  for  bis  Improved  Method 
of  ad^ting  Artificial  T^eth  by  Atmospheric  Frefhare. 

TtSTJJIONlA!.. 
Mr  riiK  Sin,— Allow  msBMproiiinjFslnMrelhidkB  tor  the  iWU  and  attention  displiirfd 

FXCflloiiL    I  HU  glad  to  hat  UwtyoD  i»ve  oM^nid  Uor  M^otf^  Roysl  Lelten  I^lait.  M 

K™T™«rei.tllbertrtonsi)iD7ii<iine.  S.  o.  IHTrciIlNa,  '™' 

To  U.  U.  JONES,  1^^  Bf  AvpoloOntBi  Sgif  con  DeiitlU  la  tlN  (Jieeii. 

PAMPHLET  GRATIS  AND   POST-FREE. 
FOREIGN    BOOKS    AT    FOREIGN    PRICES. 


WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE 

hsTe  puUulud  the  following  CATALOSUES  of  tlieir  Stock  :— 
L  CLASSiaU.  OATALoaus.    :  10.  NATURAL    HISTOBY 

8.  FRBHOH   OATALOODB.         |  n,  JtEDICAIi     aATAIiOaUB. 
4.  aEIU£&N   OATALOanX. 


Medldae,  Surgery,  and  the  D 

f,  EUROPEAN      LTNGUISTIO  (  jj,  aCHOoTcATALOaUIS.  He- 

OATAIiOaUB.  '  _.-..... 

6.  ORiXNTAX.    aATALOaUX. 
T,  ITAT.TAN  GATALOaUX. 
B.  SPANISH    OATAIiOauiL 
9.  AST'OATALOaUB.  Art,Archi. 
e,  Painting,  UlTietrated  Bookn. 


itu7  BoDka,  lt%.ft,  te. 

IS.  FOREIGN     BOOK     CIBOU- 

LARS.      New  Boi^,  ind  Hew 

14.  SCIENTLria-BOOE  OIROIT- 
LARS.  New  Boola  ud  Bmat 
Purchases. 


ANT  CA.TAL061TB  BENT  POST-FREE  FOB  OKE  BTAJD. 

lAMS  ft  irOBGATE,  Importara  of  Foreign  ! 

11,  HxNKiETTA  Stobit,  Cotbmt  Gabsbk,  Lohdon,  and 

30,  SOCTTH  FSEDIUCK  STBEBT,  EdOTBUROH. 
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LONDON. 

THE  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTEE  BANK  iaeneB  Cir- 
cnlar  Notes  of  £10,  £25,  and  £50  each,  for  the  um  of  TraTeUen,  payable 
in  the  principal  Towna  on  the  Continent  of  &arope,  alio  in  Asili,  Afiica,  and 
North  and  South  Amerioa.  No  expense  whattT«r  is  incurred,  and  when  cashed  no 
charge  is  made  for  commisBion.  Letters  of  Credit  are  also  granted  on  the  same 
places.  They  may  be  obtained  at  the  City  Office  in  Lothbory,  or  at  any  of  tho 
i^nohes,  viz.: 


Westminster  Bnndi 

Bkxmisbiiry  „ 

Soathwark  „ 

Eastern  „ 

Jiarylebone  ^ 

Temple  Bar  „ 

Lambeth  „ 
May,  1877. 


.  1,  SL  James's  Square. 

.  214,  High  Uolbom. 

.  e.  High  Streets  Borough. 

.  130,  High  Street,  MThitechapeL 

.  4.  Stratfbfxl  Place,  Oxford  Street 

.  217.  Strand. 

.  89  &91.  Westminster  Bridge  Boad. 


LONDON. 

OBAKT'S  MOBELLA   CHEBBY  BBANDY, 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  HER  MAJESTY  AT  ALL  THE  ROYAL  PALACES, 

And  to  the  Aristocrat  and  Gentry  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  delicious  product  of  the 
lamed  Kent  MoreUas.  Sopersedes  Wine  in  many  households.  A  most  valuable  Tonic.  42*. 
nett  per  dozen,  prepaid.    Carriage  free  in  iiingiand.    l£xport  orders  under  bond. 

GBAXrS   MOBELLA  CHEBBY  BBANDY, 

"THE    SPORTSMAN'S    SPECIAL   QUALITY." 
60«.  nett  per  doxen,  prepaid.    Carriage  firee  in  England. 

This  quality,  which,  please  observu,  is  not  supplied  un^^eu  distineUy  ordered^  ocmtains  more 
Brandy  and  leas  Saccharine  tbAu  the  above  "  Queen't  Quality^  and  has  been  spedally  pre- 
pared for  the  Hmting  Field,  &c.    Order  through  any  Wine  Merchant,  or  dhrect  of 


T.  GRANT,  DISTILLERY.  MAIDSTONE. 

LON  DON. 
niNNEFOBD'S    FLUID    MAGNESIA. 

rpUK  Medical  Profession  fat  thirty  years  have  ai^roved  of  this  pure  Solution  of 

-^     M  the  beft  remedy  for  addlty  of  the  8tomaob,Heartlmra.HeaiaA(^  Gout,  and  IndifGBdon;  ai^ 
bart  mild  aneilent  for  delieata  oonstttatiatia,  espedaUy  adapted  for  Ladiea,  Gbildren,  and  Iiifuitg. 

DINNEFOBD  &  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172.  NEW    BOND  STBEET,  LONDON. 

Arnd  of  att  cOm-  Oumtdt  Ommglumt  tk»  WoM, 


LUCERNE. 

Englischer  Hof.— Hotel  d'Angleterre. 


Pbopsibtor— JEAN  BEBER. 


npHIS  First-rate  Establishment,  very  well  recommended  by 

"^    the  hest  class  of  Travellers,  is  situated  dose  to  the  Steamers'  Landing^^;ilace,  and  vis-A- 
vit  the  Railway  Stations,  on  the  loyellest  position  of  the  Lake,  with  superh  Tiews  of  the  « 
Rigi,  Pilatus,  Alps,  and  Glaciers;  contains  several  salo(His»  62  comfortable  Rooms,  Smoking, 
and  Reading  Rooms,  where  are  French  and  English  newspapers.     Omnibus  at  the  StattHB. 

MODERATE  PRICES. 


HUSRAT^  HANISOOK  ADVERTISBR. 


SGHWEIZESHOF.      LDZERNERHOF. 

First-class    Ho'telei. 


HAUSER  BROTHERS,  Pbopeietors. 


BEST   SITUATION    ON   THE   QUAY. 


With  splendid  View  of  the  Celebrated  Panorama  of  the 
LAKE  AND  HOITNTAINS. 

LUCERNE -HOTEL  D£  L'FXTROPE  AIT  LAC 


THIS  Pir»l-c)iBii  HoIeI,  which  can  Bcsonmiodale  300  GoeiiU,   ii 

*     >«eMlja)DMnict«dibdlmt.*lRu«faBaaNlilA«ni^wUi  muirBo _ 

'  BuUiHi  Uw  PuHHWu  Hi  Iba  Lake  ud  rui|e  oT  HooBUlu.  The  ltoan»  an  mitipllKl 
wxttttrttrmedm  omfon.  Udlw'  Fwtaan,  RhkUm,  GpwMm,  ud  Bl|rknt  Kmdw. 
btlmilff  ftHtttat  ud  MBltit  HooDH.  Omrdbiu  tonar  Bui  aild  Tnln.  y-reacb 
HalMlat,  Prln*  madtnU.   AJTmnJM  m«»Min>i  lortBiM  nuMng  >  p^lonmi  tUy. 

JAimlfKNTHA,  liAKAl-FK. 


■',)  jrCRRAT^  H«5DMX>ir  ADrnmSCR.  Xar. 

LUCERNE. 

SWAN  HOTEL. 

THI.S  HOTEL,  in  the  v-ry  V^t  «:iiari'in.  e'.Ji"kji  a  Lijh  charau'ter. 
Hr.  R.CFRLr.  th^  PmprMor.  h**  31.11>  :n  -iw  lAier  y^^n  a  lecmi'mmj  imK^rrnr' 
rafifa.  anil  «lof«  bis  r^tmam  to  ofl>r  €•■  iim  V  ^.r-ir-*  1  cmnfiirtftbic  Ivme.  An  eienns  n^v 
r^t^'  rirawin^-roma,  beiidfls  a  Readii  g-r- «im  jotl  JBokuiff-raun.     CoUl,  Warm,  ami 

"Sfrtwir  Hurt* 

LYONS. 

HOTEL     DE     L'UNTYERS. 

OPPOSITE  THE  STATION.    FULL  SOUTH. 

The  Landlady  and  her  Sons  (peak  English. 

LYNTON   (NORTH    DEVON). 
THE    VALLEY    OF    ROCKS    HOTEL. 

TIf  r.S  faronrir^  and  V-a-itifiiily  aitnate  Hotel,  which  Y^^a  lately  hac 
mtPT.*ivt  alc^rAtlona,  additiona,  and  Improvwni'nM.  combinea  with  moiierase  cfaargea  ail 
riM-^warv  m«am  fr>r  *b^  accrjouxuitlartnii  and  comf'irt  of  Familien  aod  looraTa.  Tbe  ntaidld 
1  aM«  <l'fl6>  and  CoffM  f&u«m.  Reding  Kooma.  LadiiM'  bnwin;  Rtwni.  and  se^tml  PriT«tr 
Sitting  hnmnm,  r^DVi  in  a  long  front  overlouking  the  Ma,  and  looking  into  tbe  exteoAT^ 
privaiA  srroundit  of  rbft  Hor^L  Here  che  vlaitr<r  conunanda  ocintrmiptcd  vfew*  of  lh«- 
Hrktol  Cbann'^l.  tJM  Toi^  and  tbe  Talleyi  of  tbe  Vmh  and  Weak  Lynna.  and  the.ooaat  of  SootL 
Waka,  ftc.  Tba  Ho«el  i*  abo  moat  eonTenicBClj  i^lrnate  a«  a  eenin  for  vMtfaig  all  tbe 
plaen  of  Intereat  in  lb*  diatrlcL  Putt  Honea  and  Ctrriagea.  Alio  tbe  Teiy  beat  kfaid  of . 
.Stabling,  kc 

JOHN  CROOKS,  PBOPBimDR. 

MACON. 

Stoppinc  Place  between  Switserland  and  Italy. 

HOTEL  DES  CHAMPS  ELYS^Ea— Buchaucp,  Proprietor. 
—Oom  to  tbe  Railway  Station.     Omnihua  to  all  the  TYaina.    Fim-KATB  Hocde. 
ApartiB«nta  for  Familii^a,  ;^loaa,  txnokbig  Room.    Table  d'Hdte  and  Scrrice  b  la  Gvtt. 
This   EoOd  if  neomwumded  fwr  Hi  mm^mi  ewl  dttmUnnt.     Winct  ewl  CmUSime 


k 


AGON. 

GBAND  HOTEL  DE  L'EUROPB.— First-claas  House, 
live  mlBnlM  itom  tbe  Station.  VfUJVR  BATAILLaRD,  Proprietor.  AdminAity 
•iiiutcd  on  tbe  Banlu  of  tbe  Saonc^  with  apteDdld  VImt  ex  endfaig  to  tbe  Alps  aad  Mont 
Btaoe.    CeauaJ  poaitioo  between  Pkria.  Italy,  and  Swltierland. 

The  Winet  of  Maoom  mppKed  m  Hamp€r9  and  Caaht. 

MALAGA. 

HOTEL    DE   LA   ALAMEDA. 

BBUNISTTI  FKgMCa,  ProiMdetorB. 

SAMM  FBOPEIMTOBS— 

HOTEL  WASHINGTON  IRVING, 

ALHAMBBA   gRAyADA. 

FIBST-CLA8S  HOTELS.     APARTMENTS  FOR  FAMH^IES. 

ModiraU  rricetm 
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KUR-H0U8E   MAGGLINGEN, 

One  honr  above  Biel,  at  the  foot  of  the  ChasseraL 

3000  FEET  ABOVE  THE  SEA. 

Climatic  Mountain  Spa.  Pine  Woods.  Whey  and  Goat-milk. 
Large  Selection  of  Mineral  Waters.  Bathls  and  Shower  Baths. 
Panorama  of  the  Alps :  Mont  Blanc  to  Santis.  Grand  and  exten- 
sive Park  Grounds^  many  Promenades.  Post  and  Telegraph  Office. 
Carriages  at  the  Dep6t. 

Proprietor,  ALBERT  WAELLY, 

HOTEL   ZUR   KRONE,   BIEL  <SWITaE»LAND). 

MARIENBAD. 

HOTEL     KLINGER. 

Proprietor,  J«  D.  HALBMAYB. 

FIRST  and  LARGEST  HOTEL  in  this  Waiterkig  Place. 
Preferred  on  account  of  its  charming  sitaation  at  the  corner  of  the  Pro- 
menade and  Park,  and  has  a  beautiful  view.  Newly  and  riegantly  furnished  with 
every  comfort  and  in  noble  style,  containing,  with  the  dependance,  270  Booms, 
SatoMM^  &tc. 

Carriages  in  the  Moid,     Onrnibua  to  ihe  BaHkoay  Station. 

ry^ARSEILLES. 


^•■••i 


GRAND  HOTEL  de  MARSEILLE; 

A  FIRST-CUSS  ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE   NEAREST   TO 

THE    BAILWA7    STATIOV 


BLANC,  PsoPBiETOK, 


Si  MUURkTS  HANDBOOK  ADVBBTISBK.  Maj, 

MAYXNCX. 


O.  XDXBKBTy  Proprietor,  Wfam 


^tUBliatnXB  and  ozedloiit Hotel (oombiniag  ercrr  Enf^iOk  oondort), ritnated 
^  m  front  nf  thf  Priiltr.  ii  thr  nrnrrnt  fTntrl  tn  thr  fltnaiehnetl  mil  rinnr  tn  thr 
Beihraj  Itatieiie.  Iti  Baloonies  and  Rooms  ofler  PSctiirMqae  Views  of  tiie 
Bhiiw  and  the  Moantatos,  Baths,  Beading  Boom.  Timet^  lUuMtratsd  Nemt,  kc  kc^ 
taken  in.  The  Table^'flote  is  renowned  for  its  ezoeOeooe,  and  the  Geeniae 
Xheniek  Wiaeo  and  flpezkHa^  Heck,  which  Mr.  Humbert  exports  to  England  at 
Wheleiale  Prieee. 

MAYENCE. 

HOTEL    DE    HOLLANDE. 

FEBB.  BXTDIVaEV,  Pioprietor. 

THIS  First-class  well-known  Hotels  moch  frequented  bj  English  FamilieB  and 
Toarists,  has  been  greatlj  enlarged  and  improTed,  and  contains  now  140 
Rooms  and  Saloons.  Cold,  Warm,  and  Shower  BatluL  English  oomftrt.  tlw 
Hotel  is  altosted  on  the  Rhrer,  opposite  to  the  Landing-place  of  tiie  Rhine 
Steamers,  and  near  the  Railway  Station,  and  affords  from  its  Balconies  and  Windows 
splendid  riews  of  the  Rhine  and  Tannos  Mountains.  This  Hotel  is  reputed  frir  its 
excellent  oookiag,  exqoiiite  Wines,  deanliness  aad  good  Attendance.  English 
liewspaperm. 

Choiee  Bhine  and  MoteUe  Iftees,  feh&letale  and  for  ex/portatUm. 


HOTEL  WESTMINSTER 

FmST-GLASS   ESTABLISHMENT, 

BUILT  and  fnmiahed  with  taste  and  accprdoig  to  the  latest 
improyecnente.    In  a  Southern  aspect  overlooking  the  Sea  and  a 
beautiful  Garden  giving  access  to  the  public  "Promenade  du  MidL*' 
Large  Public  Saloon.    Billiard  and  Smoking  Booms. 

ENGLISH  AND  SEVERAL  FOBEION  LA.NaiJAG£S  SPOKEN. 

OMNIBUS  TO  AVD  FBOtl  THB  itAtliWAT  STATION. 


^■whh 


MEWTXJNE  .(WINTER  ReSiOfRTk  FK*I*CJ|. 
HOTEL  BEAU-RIVAGE, 

A  New  snd  weU-fnmtiihed  Hotel,  splendidly  sttiuted.  fsdug  the  Sea.    AH  Windows 
Ith  BslcoDlfB.     Large  Dlpioff,  SlMii^/'     *^*^        _.  «  .^  «  ^-     ... — i.-.   ^   ., 
rrsofements  made  at  resioiame  |Mfto6». 


BalcoDlfB.     Large  Dlpioff,  SlMii^  SrooklbK,  and  Bdith  RiMtnB.    i£xcelleiit  Cutsms. 
iflements  made  at  resBomme  eilMtt.'  Nloe'Gavlcn.  •     >    •    ' 
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MENTONE. 

ISNARD'S 
HOTEL    DE    BELLE    VHE. 

TiHIS    -weU-known    ESTABLISHMENT    is     beautifuUy 
situated  in  the  best  quarter  of  the  Town,  with  a  vast 
Garden,  and  affords  every  English  comfort. 

MENTONE. 


HOTEL  DU  PAVILION  AND  PRINCE  DE  GALLES. 

FIRST-GLASS  ESTABLISHMENT, 

CITUATED  in  the  healthiest  parts  of  Mentone,  and  com- 
^  '  manding  n  floe  View  of  the  Town  and  the  Sea,  and  combining  every 
Engliiih  comtbrt  with  luodeiate  charges.    Pensioa  8  franc*  a  day. 

H.  SCHMUCKLE,  Proprietor. 
M  E  T  2. 

GRAND    HOTEL    DE    METZ. 

First' Class  Hotel,  recommenddbU  in  every  respect, 

PATRONIZED   BY  H.RH.   THE   PRINCE   OF   WALES. 

TABLE  D'HuTE  AT  11,  1,  AND  6  O'CLOCK. 

Moderate  Charges.    Omnibus  to  and  from  every  Train. 

ENGELMAN,  Proprietor. 

M  I  LAN. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  GRANDE  BRETAGNE 

E    REIOHMANN. 

Proprietor,  J.  IiEGNAITI. 

THE  House  is  situated  io  the  centre  of  the  Town,  near  the  Cathedral  and  all 
other  Places  of  Interest  Good  Table  d'Hdte.  The  Times,  Ac  Several 
Languages  spoken.  The  House  is  oulj  two  Storeys  high.  Five  minutes'  walk 
from  the  ^glbh  Church, 

OmnHbm  at  ike  Station  to  meet  qfi  Trains. 


M  innours  handbook  adtekhseb.  var. 


MEYRINCEN. 

HOTEL  AND  PEHSIOH  DU  SAUVAGE, 


OPPOSITE  f Iw  Post   mnA  T^b^ra^   OBcan      KagniSeeok  View  vpon  the  Glacier  of 
R^smUa,  Aod  oCher  blg^  MoontaiiM.    I  Uiniif»«tioo  of  tbeAlplMcb  every  evening  during 
tbeaeaMo.     AUcalftve  lervaoia.     Ejcrileat  ciwww^.     Moder&i*  pcteM^      Ma^iak  Church 

ILAN. 


GRAND  HOTEL  DE  MILAN. 

200  Booms  and  Saloons,  with  everj  comfort  and  requirements 

of  the  present  day. 

Pension  in  the  Winter  Months. 

V  ONLY  HOUSE  AT  MILAN  WHICH  HAS  A  HYDRAULIC  LIFT. 

J.  8PATZ-WCRMS. 
MOSCOW. 

HOTEL  DUSAUX. 

THIS  Large  and  Comfortable   Hotel,  well    known  a    long 
time  to  English  and  American  Traycllcrs,  is  sitoatcd  in 
the  centre  of  Moscow,  next  to  the  Theatres  and  the  Kremlin. 

FOREIGN    LANGUAGES    SPOKEN. 

CARRIAGE8    AT    THE   STATION. 

F.  DUSAUX,  Proprietor. 

MOSCOW. 

HOTEL    STADT  BERLIN. 

THE  largest  and  most  comfortable  Hotel,  situate  in  the  centre 
of  Hosoow  near  the  great  Theatre  and  the  Kremlin,  with 
all  modem  improvements.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  First-class 
Attendance.     Charges  moderate. 

AU  European  Languages  Spoken. 

KOJDESTWINKA     STREET. 
B.  LEHMANN,  Proprietor. 


HUKKAT'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 
MUNI  C  H  ~ 


BAVARIAN    HOTEL.        HuTKL  DB    BAVIKRB. 

orro  PLOFXJKBR.  Proprietor. 

EXCELLENT  ilntMslui  HoML  Flaal  imd  bulihlHt  iltutlDTi  on  the  Fnmtiait  Flali. 
HT  Dm  Bofil  TbMtra  ud  OtUertH.  Kmy  oiHlBni  Oomftin.  BnlliB  ind  CarrUgH 
In  Uis  Hotel.  Bat  CooUiig  uirl  Wiaee.  Hodente  Ubugu.  iPenaul  luuugeiiieni  bj 
tlie  Proprietor, 

MUNICH. 

WIMMER  &  CO., 

6AH.K»r    OF    Fl]iE     AUTS, 

3.   BBIENNEB   BTBEET, 

Invit*  Um   HoMUIr  u   '    '  '  '      '    '      ' 


NEUFCHATEL. 

GBASfD  HOTEL  DU  MONT  BIAKC. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE.    MODERATE  CHARGES. 

FERD.  BADEE,  Mamageb. 

NORTH    BERWICK. 
BI^^.mrS'K!      HOTEIL. 

(Ojm  Hwr  6)1  RaUfnm  Bdinburgi,) 

THIS   NEW  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HUTliL,  icknowled^d  lo  he  oae  ofthe 
nuut  CoMroBTABii  REaiDEHCza  [a  Bcotlakd,  Is  Opih  ill  the  Year  Rnumi.    It 


Piiljllc  Hooni>.   Hnl.  Cold,  Spraj,  Doncb 
on  Ihe  premiut.    GoodSUbUiic.indOc 


ib1e>r>HiieRFBmtisTBl)eenhKtaKd  ilnce  lut  Sewnn  br 
,.«.,<  nFtbeOolHiiR  Links. 

Single  Bed-KoDini  nt  Bio4enU  cb>r|H,    8pM«on 
e,  Pmh  md  Sail  Walrr  Oiiha,  il»  MeOnUd  BWn 

Tnitr  on  ipplttstloD  W  J.  MEPHTUS,  Managir. 
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NUREMBERG. 

RED    HORSE    HOTEL 

(Rothes  Ross). 
KEPT  BY  FREDERIC  BAUER. 

"  ^pHJS  txoellent,  old-established,  and  weH-known  Hotel  is  muoh  inipftted,  newly 
•I-  FurniHhed  abd  fitted  up  in  modem  style,  with  special  regard  and  attention 
for  the  acoomroodation  of  Families.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  historical 
curioHities  of  the  Town,  near  the  Castle,  and  has  been  patronized  by  the  most 
distinguished  ISoglish  Families  for  many  years.  It  possesses  an  old  reputation  for 
its  excellent .  Cooking  and  choice  Wines,  strictest  Cleanlinetu:,  good  Attendance, 
Moderate  Chaiges.     Snslish  and  Foreitern  Newspapers. 

NUREMBERG. 

HdTEL    BE    BAVIERE. 

Pbopriktbbss,  Mbb.  G.  P.  AUINGER. 

'PHIS  First-class  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Town,  close  to  the 
-*•  River.  It  is  highly  patronized  by  ICnglish  and  American  Families.  Every 
comfort  and  Moderate  Charges.     Hot  and  Cold  Baths  in  the  Hotel. 


Omnibuses  to  and  from  each  Train.    Carriages  in  the  Hotel, 
ENGLISH  CHURCH  SERVICE  HELD  EVERT  SUNDAY  IN  THE  HOTEL. 

HOTEL  DE  Li  GRANDE  6BETA6NE. 

JARDIN     PUBLIC. 

(Limited    Company.) 

FULL    SOUTH. 


J.   LAVIT,   Manager. 

FIRST-OLASS  and  WELL-MOWN  HOTEL. 

Central  PositioD,  splendid  View  of  the  Sea»  and  Public  Garden. 
Charges  very  Moderate,  and  affixed  in  each  Boom. 

TABLE  D'HOTE.   (One  of  the  Best  at  Nice.) 

Omnibus  of  (he  Hotel  at  the  arrival  of  aU  Trains, 
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OSTEND. 

HOTEL    i>e:    k^xjssii:, 

ON  THE  DIQUE,  ADJOINING  THS  CTJItSAAL. 
AUG.  QORQENS,  Proprietor. 

OSTEND. 

HOTEL    DU    GRAND    CAFE. 

THIS  well-known,  old-established  Hotel,  situated  on  the  Place 
d'Armes,  opposite  the  Casino,  close  to  the  Sea,  the  Eursaal, 
the  King's  Palace,  and  the  English  Church,  is  highly  recom- 
mended to  English  Trayellers  for  its  comfortable  and  clean 
Apartments,  good  **  Table  d'Hdte,"  and  excellent  Wines.  Grood 
Attendance.     Eeading-room. 

The  Hotel  it  open  (M  the  year.     Omnibueee  to  and  from  each  Train. 

OUCHYj    LAUSANNE. 


HOTEL  BEAU  BITA6E  (ODGHT). 

DiBBOTOB,  A.  MARTm-EUEBNACHT. 

nPHIS  splendid  Establishment,  constructed  on  a  grand  scale, 
is  situated  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on  the  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Greneva,  surrounded  by  an  English  Park  and 
Gkurden.  It  is  near  the  Steamboat  Landing  and  the  "Rpglish 
Church. 

REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  THE  WINTER  SEASON. 

Constant   communication   with  the    City  and   Railway  Station 

by  Omnibus. 

BaihSf  Telegraph,  and  Post  Office  in  the  Hotel. 


With  18  lllastratioiu.    Post  8vo.,  7«.  GdC 

THE    MONASTERIES    OF    THE    LEVANT.     By  th^ 
Hon.  KOBEBT  CUBSBON. 

JOHN  HURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

D  9 
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PARIS. 

HENRY    LOCKE, 

BOOKSELLER  and  STATIONER, 

8,    RUE  DE  DURAS,   8, 

FAUBOUEG  ST.  HONOEE,  PAEIS. 


CIRCULATING    LIBRARY 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH 

MUDIE  &  CO.,   LONDON. 

PARIS; 

MME.  HA  YETS  SUPEBIOB  SCHOOL,  6  and  8,  roe  de  Longchamps 
(Gbamps-KlyBdeB).  Constant  opportunitiesofspeaking  French,  the  pupils  being  moetly 
ParlBians.  French  by  M.  Haybt. — Prospectus  in  London  aft  SiMPKnr,  MARflHAT.r.  &  Go/s, 
4,  Statiooen'  Hall  Court. 

Havet's  Method  of  Learning  Foreign  Languages. 

Havet's  First  French  Book.    Practical  Lessons  for  Beginners.    U.  ad. 
Havet's  French  Class-Book.    Part  I.  Complete  Elementary  Course  in  1  voL  is. 
Havet's  French  Class-Booki    Part  IL    Syntax  and  Idioms.    3s.  6d. 
HavetTs  French  Studies.    ConversatioQa,  Extracts  from  Standard  Writers.    6s.  6d. 
Havet's  French  Composition.    En^h  Prose  to  be  done  into  Frendi.    3t.  6d. 
Havet's  Household  French  ■    A  Conversational  Introduction.    38. 

Havet's  Gherman  Series.    I.  First  German  Book,  is.  ed.    IL  German  Studies,  4$. 
III.  German  Compodtion.  3i.  6d.    Key,  U, 
JjOKwrni  Sdcpkik,  Mahbhjxl  ft  Co.  |         Pabbb;   QAUOTSAm  k  Co. 

PENZANCE  (CORNWALL). 

MOUNT'S    BAY    HOUSE, 

ESPLANADE,  PENZANCE,  CORNWALL, 

Has  been  erected  and  fitted  up  expressly  as  a  SEASIDE  FAMILY  HOTEL  and  Superior 

LODGING-HOUSE. 

NO  expense  or  labour  has  been  spared  by  the  Proprietor.  The  house  is  furnished 
In  the  most  modem  style,  Is  well  supplied  with  Bot  eend  C<M  BaXhXt  cmd  replete  with 
every  accommodation  suitable  fox  Tooriits  to  West  ComwalL  All  the  Drawing  Booms 
command  an  uniaU^rru^pUd  and  wMwrpaMed  ,view  of  St.  Michael's  Mount,  and  the  whole 
0i  the  magnificent  Bay.  Invalids  will  find  in  Mount's  Bay  House  the  comforts  of  a  home, 
while  the  beauty  and  salubrity  of  the  situation,  and  its  nearness  to  the  churning  walks  cm 
the  sea-shore,  render  it  a  healthy  and  delightful  residence.  Suites  of  apartments  ror  tlunOfts 
of  distinction.  Choice  Wines  and  Ales.  Post  Horses  and  Carriages,  .Yachts  and  Pleasure 
"'oats  at  the  shortest  notice.    Charges  moderate.  Mrs.'  £.XAyiN,  Proprietor. 
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PENZANCE. 

SEA-SIDE  FAMILY  HOTEL 

QUEEN'S    HOTEL 

(On  IM»  Etptanadt.) 
Patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Holland. 


'I'BIS  DUtgnificeiDt  Hotel  has  recently  been  greatly  enlarged.  eotu-RlT 
-'-  re-amngsd,  anil  hindaomely  fomisbed,  haTiDg  &  froiitage  of  over  ITO 
feet,  &11  the  nming  of  wliioh  overlook  the  Baa.  It  in  the  only  Hotel  tlist 
commanda  ft  fall  and  aniuterrupti-d  new  of  Uoant's  Bay.  Apartmeuta 
en  tuite,  PenEance  itanda  unrivalled  for  tlie  vaiiety  and  quiet  beanty  of 
ita  BOeoaiy,  whilat  the  mildnesa  of  ila  olimale  U  admirably  adapted  to 
invaliila.    LadUt'  Coffee  Boom.    Bttttard  Boont.    Hoi  omI  Ceid  Bathi. 

Table  d'Hota  at  7  o'ulooki 
.-III  Omnibut  MMti  »verTi  lYafx.    FoiUvg  in  all  ill  Branehm.     TaMt,  dco, 
HENBY  BLACKWBtX,  Proprietor. 

P  ISA. 
ROYAL    VICTOIMA    HOTEL, 

P.   FIEGAJA,   Proprietor. 

AFIK3T-CIA83  HOTEU     Cleui.     Qreat  BtteDCioD  to  Um  wuits  and  camlDnt  qI 
Tnmllsn.    it-~»n,~.nj»<       Benkiog  Office  In  Uw  Uotil. 


4)  maa^n  kuskak  Ajm^^m.  »-^ 

PISA. 

HOTEL  GEAKDE  BBETAG5E. 

if^:3LiZ    -LriMS   tiv  '^  r,j»i>r:i^  T«n>ar.     PiSMiiMtf.  ay  Soui 
<>tlM«fa»L      r«n  Sr^cA  <«  (be  Ak>».   wiib   &  uee  GM^a. 


6.  FAOUn, 


PLYMOUTH. 
I^^UKE   OF   CORXWAU^   HOTEI^ 


.Mb.  C.  H.  raODi,  mm^rr. 
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RAQATZ  LES   BAINS. 

SCHWEIZERHOF  HOTEL  AND  PENSION. 

A  FEW  (tfp*  froDi  ibc  Buhl.    Newly  opHwd  wlA  BTtcj  DOnvulenca  for  Knglls 
AiMiiou.    BlLlludii    KogU^  Papen  uid  EngUiA  DimcA    FcbHkiD  I  fr.  &  di 

FnprteUT.  O.  JAKLI^  fur  ten  jntit  DlnclDr  irf  tbe  Hold  Tuaina. 


RHEINFALL     NEUHAUSEN,   SCHAFFHAUSEN. 


Ub-VEOBKBTEIK. 


HOTEL  fiCHWEIZESHOF. 

THE  HOTEL  SCHWBIZEKHOP,  known  to  English  Tiritore  ai 
ana  or  U»  bea  Rouk  Id  Bwluslud,  hw  bmo  frHtlr  ulugHl,  ind  ta  ooir  k  iplgiiiUi 


uM  oppoaw  lb*  calgbmid  niOi  or  ita*  SUat,  ud  K 
nnndtd  b;  ■  flns  gaurk  ud  gardso.  Tba  poritloa  la  mwnpUKd.  Iba  eja  ruclse  >  dlaUc 
<if»h)TalMiiia«»  » pmoniailB Ttaw  tocliidliiB Uia iibBiB  nuasaT  Iba  BwIm  Alpaud  t 
Uont  Bboc  HaalUiTCllBiua.  CbunkSarrlDa.  Pnamad  Trml  FUbli«.  Prkn  modm 
Fawtm.    HoulOi — "- "-■- .  =-i-— 


ROME. 
No.  496,  CORSO. 


GEO.    BAKER, 

'X:JV0IL.ISIX    CHEBMST,    GENIE-VA, 

INFORMB  the  TnhabitantB  stid  Vuiton  of  Boms,  that  he  fau  opened  *i 
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ROME. 


J.  P.  SHEA, 

11,  PIAZZA  DI  SPAGNA. 

ENGLISH    HOUSE  AND   ESTATE  AGENT. 

LISTS  OF  FUBNI8HED  AND   UNFURNISHED  APARTMENTS, 

Fraetical  »6rviee$  and  reliable  in/ormatum  invariably  cbiained 

at  Oii$  Office. 

Works  of  Arty  Iiuggaee,  &a,  &e^  Packed  and  Forwarded 

to  all  parts  of  the  World. 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  AGENT 

For  the  Porcliase  and  Sale  of  Works  of  Art,  Land,  House 

Property,  dbc,  &c, 

XSSTABIiISHSD     1852. 

ROUEN. 

6RMD  HOTEL  DE  FRANCE, 

RUE  DES  CARMES. 

THE  longest  estflblished  in  the  Town,  much  patroniged  by  the  French  Nobility. 
Sitnated  in  a  central  position  near  fbe  Pabllc  Balldings  and  Theatrw.  Grand  Salooos. 
Spacious  Bed-rooms  tastefully  decorated.  Families  will  find  every  comfort  and  Sneclal 
Service.  Prices  moderate.  Excellent  Table  d'Hfite  at  Six  o'<dock.  Much  frequented. 
Price  3  fr.  50  c    English,  German,  and  Spaniih  spoken. 

ME.  SOULE^i  Proprietor. 


ROUEN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE,  on  the  Quay,  Mr. 
LfiON  SOU  CHARD,  Proprietor,  Successor  of  Mr.  DEL  AFOSSK.  —  This  Hotel  is 
distinguished  for  the  salubriiy  of  its  aituatien,  he. ;  and  the  new  Proprietor  has  entirely 
re-fitted  it,  and  added  a^very  oomfortable  Smoking-Boom.  It  is  situated  on  the  Quay  facing 
the  Bridges,  and  commands  the  finest  view  of  the  Seine,  and  the  magnificent  Scenery 
encircling  Bouen.  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Traveller!  will  find  at  this  first-rate 
Kivtablishment  every  comfort — airy  Rooms,  good  Beds,  Refreshments  and  Wines  of  the  best 
quality  at  moderate  Pdcea.  An  excellent  Table  d'Hdte  at  Six  o'clock,  price  3  fr.  50  c. 
Restaurant  k  la  carte, 

Mr.  Bouohard  speaks  English,  and  has  EngHsh  Servants. 

An  excellent  Descriptive  Ouide  of  Roiien  can  be  had  of  Mr.  BOUCHARD. 
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ROTTERDAM. 

H.    A.    KRAMERS    &    SON, 
iMvoHTsma  ov  i*<nuir»v  books. 

Mr.  Musbat'b  *  Handbooks  for  Travellen/  Bradshaw's  Monthly  Railway  Gnldes,  Bas- 
DiKBl't  *  Uetaehaodbttcher,'  and  Hitin>aoRKL's'  Telegraph/ always  in  Stock.  AngHtkt  French, 
OmmuM  and  Italian  Booiu  imported  Weekly,  and  a  great  Tariety  of  New  Books  kept  inSiwe. 

26,  QELDintSCHE  RAPE,  26. 

ROYAT-LES-BAINS. 

GIiA:N^D    BCOTEL. 

SEEVAKT,  Proprietor. 
F1B8T-OLA88  HouBB.      English  spoken. 

SGHANDAU,  SAXON  SWITZERLAND. 

HOTEL  F0R8THAU8&DEUT8CHER  HAU8. 

HIGHLY  recommended  by  English  and  American  Travellers.    Nice 
▼lew  of  the  River  and  Mountains.    Splendid  Gardens  and  Promenades. 

Dining  and  Coffee  Booms.    Ladles*,  Drawing  Boom.  Reading.  Smoking,  and  Billiard  Booms. 

E.  T.  BTBTJBELL'8  Snocessor, 

SPA. 

TTOTEL  LEEOY-TATLOE.— This  First-Class  Hotel  and  "  Restauraot "  on  the 
*  l  fashionable  Promenade  of  the  •*  All6e  du  Marteau,"  only  three  minutes'  walk  from  the 
Railway  Sution,  poesesaes  all  the  advantafces  of  situation,  salubrity,  cheerfnmeas  and 
comflort  The  Dinners  and  Wina^,  Ao,  yield  to  none  In  Spa  for  their  excellent  qoallty. 
Charges  remarkably  moderate.  Op*n  daring  the  Winter.  N.B.— Gaze's  Hotel  Coupons 
are  received  In  payment.    Arrangements  made  by  the  Week. 

SPA. 

HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VUE, 

PLAGE   BOTALE. 

BODSON    KIRBY,    Proprietor. 

THIS  well-known  and  Ooiofortable  Hotel  is  beautifully  aituated,  and  is  honoured 
by  the  Patronage  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Belgium,  H.K.H.  the  Princess 
Marguerite  of  Italy,  Mgr.  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  H.M.  the  King  of  Saxony,  &c.  &c. 
Excellent  Cuisine^  and  Wines  of  the  best  Quality.     Every  attention  paid  to  the 
Comfort  of  Visitors. 

OHARaBS    STBIOTLY    MODERATE. 

N.B. — The  Hold  Omnibus  attends  all  Trains, 

SPA. 

GBANB  HOTEL  BE  TETTROPE. 

Proprietor,  HENRARD  RICHARD. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL.    Splendid  Situation.   Fine  Apartments.    Drawing  and  Reading 
Koom.    Every  comfort.    Spacious  and  handsome  alterations  have  been  lately  made. 
Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  at  the  Arrivai  of  every  Train, 


i 
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ST.   PETERSBURa 


HOTEL  DE  FRANCE 


M.   CKOKSAXT,  Peopwetor. 


SITUATED  IN  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE 

CITT,  AT  THE  POLICE  BRIDGE, 
AND  NEAR  THE  WINTER  PALACE, 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  FINANCE, 

THE  FOREIGN  OFFICE,  THE  WAR  OFFIOE, 

AND  THE  ADMIRALTY. 


Visitors  will  find  every  modern  luxury  and  comfort. 


V 


TH  AND  CARRIAGES  MAY  BE  HAD  AT  THE  HOTEL 
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ST.    PETERSBURG. 

HOTEL    D'ANGLETERRE. 

ST.  ISAAC'S    SQUABE. 

(Goitinitea  AngUterre,   Issako/ski  Sabor.) 

E    80HUITZ    Fioprietor 


T'HIS  new  and  wellnMndncted  Hotel,  aitnated  in  the  centre 
-^     of  th*  Cit7  tMtaas  tha  St.  laact  Chnrcfa  osr  Hit  Poat-offia,  tin  Rojal 

PilacH  ind  Public  Bu  Id  ngi  iflbrdi  Urge  an  tea  of  well  furnished  Aputmrat* 
(tti  FamiliH,  and  camfartible  and  ury  Bednwiai  for  Smgla  Gentlemen  A  latje 
IXning-rooin  where  Duiiien  ue  aerred  fioia  Three  Ull  Serea  o  Clock  fi-om 
one  rouble  and  sbon.  A  well-Aimiahed  Readuig-room.  The  '  Timet,  ind 
other  Eugliah,  Frwch,  and  Geiman  Kewapapen. 

EOT  AXD   COLD   BATES,   TUBS,   AND  SITTIIfG   BATHS.  ■ 

OvidM  mnd  Samnti  rpfUsg  BnglUh. 

Omnibuiies  at  the  Statjana,  and  Steemboata  near  Landing-plaoa  from  Stockholm 
and  England. 

THX    qUKEH'a    HESSENOEBS    rBBttDBHT    TUVI   MOTEL, 
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SPA. 

HOnL  IfTOBK.— Tl-ff  HoM  3  one  of  the  olriat  in  ^ps.  pftrtir^IarlT  figqwntgd 
hj  EiMTMb  rrtT^fkn.  uA  tb^  b«MC  in  tbe  'jxalizj.    It  «  -xawfczir  ««il  MsnMBd  in 


ti>»  h««;±i««  and  DU>«uni>nr  put  <>f  Ok  to*a.  c-  ivo  chr  CaMni>.  Uw  PnoMiuda.  and  tbe 
IVHl«rtf»l  4cs  Aaf-AM.  T.-w  apaiianiin  m-  mcS-^cUki^,  airr.  acd  fiirwMmi  Ihe  flutat  and 
OMMC  varied  vtew^  of  tbf^  BMcnuaM.  Tb«*l«in-.:ia»'j*  d»  H-^i  ni-er>:r9lvlj  toaodlImB 
^>  EaCway  Station,  avaitini^  «<rer7 Train.  Ecsiiah.  French,  and  Aiocrcaa  pepen.  Table 
^Hlitn  at  S  od<M:k.«-LAKI>.NEP..  PwprW^r. 

STRASBURG. 


FIRTT-CXASS  H'lTKL.  iiLfip:(Wntl7  sitnatM  noar  the  Cacfa^'fTa:.  In  tbe  iwMt  beentlfel 
p«rt  of  L'j*  I'iwn.  I^rz'  an-l  SmiJ  Apertrr.^nM.  aiui  Sirg'.i*  K-joom  tor  Genti-rineii- 
i>vf.nf['mnm  ind  >m-  kinz-roofn.  Table  d'Uute  uA  Ke^uarjiic.  Ev^rj-  Modem  Comfort, 
-rfflkbfo*;*  wttb  Mr;d-r*>  •  baxjce*.  Prwp-iefcr*,  L.  OesTKRMAXN  &  CO. 

STUTTGART.  _ 

27,  BlnxnenstnuBse,  27. 

1  kPLTOHTnrLLY  »ttnated  in  tbe  SMrt  aad  heeltbieec  part  of  the  Cty.  !n  tbe  TlGinity 
^      4l  the  Tbeeirca,  Palace,  awi  Sctoola.    WeU  adapf ed  fidr  FamiliaL    Moderate  Tcnne. 

TOU  LOUSE, 
6BAMD  HOTEL  SOUVILLE  (Plane  da  Gaptole). 

KEPT  hf  M.  f>ARI>IO!r  AC.  RcaUuratear.  A  nnr^laes  Hoaae.  one  of  tbe  best  rifated 
in  th^  T«wB.  eloae  to  tbe  Gnmd  Tbeatre.  Poa'  and  Tri«^raph  Offloe^  la  to  be  Tecom- 
nendfld  frooi  iti  food  Atcendaaoe.  Moat  oan&fortable  Apartments.  Saluoa.  and  Bediooma. 
Itartaanmatftied  Prioeiwor  alaearte.  Private  acrrlce  for  Families.  Ba^bsandFtivate 
Ckfflagea  in  the  HeteL    Oarriaya  an.1  Omnibna  enter  tbe  CofPtyard  of  tbe  ttiteL 

TURIN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LA  LIGURIE 

TransfSarred  since  the  let  Januarar,  1876,  to  the 

ffCUXiptllOllB 

PALAI8    BOASSO, 

PLACE  BODONI. 
flplenrlid  Establishment  in  the  style  of  the  first  Hotels  of 

Europe. 

TURIN. 

HOTEL     D'ANGIETERBE. 

31,  BUE  DE  BOME. 

FIRST-CLASS    HOTEL, 

Fitted  up  with  every  comfort.     Moderate  Charges.     Pension. 

Omnibus  at  the  Station  meeting  all  Trains 


I 
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TBIBERG. 

IX  THK  MIDDLE  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  RAILROAD  OF  TI|E  BLACK  FOREST. 

BIEUNGER'S  BLACK  FOREST  HOTEL. 

FIRST  CLASS, 
Opened  from  the  Ist  of  May^  1877. 

Situated  on  a  oharmiDg  hill,  at  most  magnificent  point  of  the  town, 
overlooking  from  all  parts  the  highly  celebrated  Cascade ;  it  is  the  finest 
and  most  elegant  Hotel  at  Triberg,  fitted  up  with  all  the  comforts  of  the 
present  time. 

Surrounded  with  a  large  terrace,  a  very  handsome  park  and  pleasant 
promenades,  containing  80  very  comfortable  bedrooms  and  saloonsy  26 
balconies,  splendid  breakfast  and  dining-rooms,  smoking,  reading,  and 
conversation  room,  it  offers  a  vury  agreeable  Besidence,  at  ten  minutes* 
distance  from  tiie  Railway  Station  :  two  elegant  stage  coaches  and  a  landau 
meet  all  trains. 

VERY  GOOD  ATTENDANCE  AlfD  MODERATE  TERMS. 

Table  d^Hote  at  One  and  Five  o'clock.     Warm  and  Cold  Baths, 

FBENCH,  ENGLISH,  AND  ITALIAN   SPOKEN. 

To  render  the  Rej>id(mce  more  pleasant,  the  Cascade  of  Triberg  will  be 
Illuminated  three  times  in  the  week. 

L.  BIEBINGEB. 

VARESE.    (Lombardy.) 

GRAND   HOTEL  VARESE. 

In  direct  commTmication  by  rail  with  Milan  and  Lake  Maggiore, 

Lake  of  Como,  and  Lugano. 

FIEST-CLASS  HOTEL,  situated  in  the  best  and  healthy  part 
of  Lombardy,  1,820  feet  aboye  the  sea,  commanding  the 
most  extensive  views  of  tbe  Alps,  Monte  Bosa  Chains,  Lago 
Maggiore,  Yarese,  and  Monte  Yiso. 

An  extensive  Park  and  Grounds  with  Grottoes,  etc.,  surround 
the  Hotel.    Grape  Cure  during  the  Season. 

200  WELL-FURNISHED  ROOMS  and  SALOONS. 

Visitors  are  certain  of  meeting  with  every  possible  comfort. 
Public  drawing-room.  Beading -room.  Ladies'  room  and  Music 
Saloon.     Billiard  and  Smoking  room,  etc. 

Baths  on  each  floor.  English  Church  in  the  Hotel.  Pensioii 
all  the  year  round. 

SKATING   RINK   IN    LARGE  SALOON.      ^ 

D.  MARINI,  Iftaavagr^ 


MUSKArS  HAVDBOOK  ADTEKTSHOL  Xaj 


VENICE. 


■«•• 


GRAND  HOTEL  VICTORIA 

(FOBMKBLT  BSGIKA  iriNGHILTEERA.) 

KEPT    BY    SMILE    THOMA. 


T^HE  largest  and  finest  Hotel  in  Yenioe,  most  oonvea 

-^     ntnsted  omt  tbe  Piaoa  8.  Mareo  end  the  principal  TVatrei.     180  Bed- 
roaau.   Private  SHtiiigHWNiia,  Rmding-room    with    Piano,    BiIliai4-nKan,   and 

00  the  Swim  sjatcm.     EaoeUeot  Cooking.     Charges  more  moderate  than  in  anj 
other  Firat-daie  Hotet 


IhigHah   spoken  b7  all  the  Servnnta. 


VEVEY. 

h6tel  des  trois  couronnes. 

F.  SCHOTT,  Proprietor. 

THIS  Large  and  Fiist-daas  Establiahmant,  situated  dose  to 
the  Lake,  affords  snperior  aoeommodation  for  FamilieB  and  Gentlemen.  It  is 
extenaiTelj  patronised  for  its  comfort  and  cleanliness.  Persons  remaining  some 
thne  will  find  this  a  most  desirable  Residenoe ;  aod  from  October  15  to  Jane  1 
they  can  live  here  moderately  en  yennoti.  The  laigert  and  finest  SalU  k  Monger 
in  all  Switzerland. 

VEVEY. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DU  LAC. 

EDOUARD  DELAJOUX,  Proprietor. 

FIRST-CLASS   HOTEL,  close  to  the  Lake,  with  a  large 
Garden,  and  splendid  View.     English  and  American  Newspapers. 

SPLENDID  SALOH  and  DIHIHGkKaOM. 

C^oee  to  the  SteoTtirboat  Landing  called  Vevey  la  Tour, 
uddretB  heiitn  and  TeUgrwnw, "  De\ajoTix,  m\«\  du  Lac,  Vevey." 
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VIENNA. 

>4  ATJOTJST     KILiEI^sr^  ^ 

By  Appointment  Purveyor  ^ 

^^      To  the  Emperor  op  Austria,  to  the  Pbutoe  op  Walw,  to  the     ^ 
ryi  Kino  op  Spaik,  and  to  the  Kutg  or  Pobtcoau  ^ 

^  Thct  Largeft  Maimfltctory  on  fhe  Continent 

M  FANCY  LEATHER  &  gIlT  BRONZE  GOODS,  ^ 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OP  BAGS, 


Which  Artidei  are  not  to  be  equalled  in  novelty,  finish,  and 

variety. 


GO 


Xf^   *•*  Partieular  aiUniion  ia  called  to  the  exaot  name  of  the  Firm^  HH 

•«  AUGUST**  KLKIN,  ae  there  are  DeaUre  of  the  aame  name  "^^ 

^  ca  Vienna,  a§  well  aa  m  Paris,  who  eeU  inferior  qucUitiea  of  HH 

goodi  under  the  name  of  Klein.  ^ 

C5 W 

^^   Mmmfaatory  .    VIENNA.  Nenban,  AndreaagaaM,  No.  6.  ^^ 

^  (  VIENNA.  Stadt  Graben,  20  only.  HH 

Depdts ,    ,    A  PARIS.       Boulevard  dee  Oapucines,  6  only.  y-^ 

<J  I  LONDON.  75,  Wimpole  Street,  W.    Wholesale,  f^ 

N.B.— Free  admiaeioD  is  granted  to  all  Persons  wishlnf^  to  visit  the 

Manufactory. 

VIENNA. 


J.    &   L.    LOBMEYR, 

GLASS   MANUFACTUBEBS, 

Appointed  Purveyors  to  the  Imperial  Court  of  Austria, 

No.  31,  KARNTHNERSTRASSE. 

The  moat  extensive  EatMishment  for  Bohemian,  Crystal,  Fancy  . 

Olaaay  and  Chanddiera, 

Every  variety  of  Glass  for  Household  use,  Ornament,  and  in  Art  Work- 
manship. Specialities  in  Kngraved  Glass  and  Looking-glasses.  Chandeliers, 
Oandelabras,  in  Crystal  and  Bronze. 

IiABQE    SHOW    BOOMS    T7P-9TAIB8. 

The  prices  are  fixed,  and  are  very  moderate. — ^English  is  spoken. 

Their  Correspondents  in  EngUnd,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M*CRACKBir,  No.  88) 
Queen  Street,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  London,  will  transmit  all  orders,  vrith  the 
greatest  care  find  attention,  ....'-'.'.. 


imrit 


■fllliiJ^l'Jjyfe'JM: 


GRAND   HOTEL, 

No.   9,  KABNTHinEBRIHO. 

IN  the  moit  elegant  and  freqneated  place  of  the  Citj,  in  iiLBiediate 
vidmlj  of  the  B07AI  and  Imperial  Conit,  Opera  and  Biir^ 
Theatrat;  of  the  Citr  Theatre  and  the  Comic  Open;  of  the  I.  and  B. 
Hofbnrg,  the  I.  aod  R.  Treaiury,  Hit  I.  aod  B.  HnKama  of  Natnral 
History,  Ooioa  and  Antiquities;  of  the  I.  and  B.  Picture  Gallery  in 
the  BelTeden ;  of  the  Amhraaer  CoUectioii ;  of  the  I.  and  B.  Tolks- 
garden;  of  the  City  and  Bathhoos  Parks,  the  Academy  of  Arts,  and 
the  Hall  erf  the  Hufal  Union. 

300  BooiM  from  one  florin  npwardsL  Apartments  from  six  florins 
upwards.  Splendid  Dinin^room,  decorated  with  freacoee.  Beslaurant. 
Drawing  and  Smoking-rooms.  Beading-room,  with  all  borne  and 
foreign  Jonmals.  Bathi  and  Telegraph  OflSce  in  the  house.  Lift  to 
all  floort,  Dinnen  and  Suppers  a  la  carle  and  per  head,  at  1  fl.  50  c, 
2  8i.,  3  fls.,  and  upwards.  TaUe  d'EUte  at  2  fis.  50  e.  Arrangements 
for  Board. 


OMNIBUSES  TO  ALL  THE  RAILWAY  STATI0H8. 
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VILLENEUVE. 

HOTEL  LORD  BYRON, 

NEAR  THE  CASTLE  OF  CHILLON, 


''pHIS  magnificent  Hotel,  first-clasfi  in  eyery  respect,  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  LABai  Pabk  and  Bkavtifdl 
Gasdsns,  in  the  finest  position  on  the  Shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Greneva,  ten  minntes  from  the  Castle  of  Cliillon,  and  half- 
an-honr  from  Montreuz.  Vxbt  oood  Cldcatx  i^b  the 
WnrrxB  stay.    The  Hotel  is  entirely  heated. 

BEST  STOPPING  PLACE  FOR 

Travellers  visiting  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  coming  from 
Ghamonix,  the  Simplon,  the  Valley  of  the  Rh5ne,  Ac. 


GRAPE    CURE    IN    SEPTEMBER. 


English  Ohuroh  Service  in  the  Hotel  twice  each  Sunday  during 

the  whole  Year. 


FIR8T-RATE  CUISINE,  MOST  COMFORTABLE  ROOMS, 

AND  MODERATE  CHAR6ES. 

Suitable  Arrangements  and  Pennon  prices  for  Families  staying  some  time. 


OMNIBUS  MEETING  ALL  THE  TRAINS  AND  STEAMERS  AT  VILLENEUVE. 


Proprietors,  EHMERLING  ft  RUSTEBHOLZ. 

N.B. — Mr.  RusTEBHOLZ  is  also  Manager  of  the  **  Hdtd  de  France  **  at  ^^^^ 


VEVEY. 
ORAND      HOTEL. 

9«{- 

VCYTAUX-CHILLON. 

HOTEL  D'ANGLKTERRE. 

HMtw,  (Ht  ih*  ImDh  ikMp  (T  TmNM.    «>lmil  Tin.    P<ah«.    )l.«ini> 
frtHW    Ohi  (•  Oh  KiHiM  Mk^ 

WURf  BUAQ. 

HOTKL    KBONPRINZ, 

JMOWildw  Il<f il  PlUa,  IRlbtWCaManakMjlekRMBU.  TiMeiTHtw.  Badtm 
'  lb«i>  OM,  Wim,  Md  Iltwtr  Htlht  hi  Iba  HMd  at  idt  tin.  Ornnlbu  M  Ika 
m*t<Mv  ^''Hff  Hvwi  iM  U««  JWHOHl  Ir  B  *Wt  l|MB  ik(  gBpn*  ar  flcnuDv. 

JTTUtTB  AiOf  OH,  Fn^wtotor. 


inn.  MOBurs  HAxnooK  ADvnnsBL .  ts. 

•-^ —  -  -  -      -  . 

WIESBADEN. 

BLACK  lEAB  HOTEL  AID  SATHB. 

OTTO  FBETT AG. FhiftielQf;  -i 

tkngoiauB  (BftaaBiMm,  Attentife  tefioe,  and  Modmta  Okugm, 


CENTRAL  StwlMB-<kK  to  iht  ■iMnl%riifi,ae1lMib«,At 


tlw  PinwuMJM  OontMi  140 
foBidwd,  ififiiiBi  UtSmg^naam,  LmHc^  Pkrionr,  ayuHo^  iw,  ai  eO  Mitlf 
ftlidHBp  Bi&ri^  Gakioeta.  Table  dTHote  ai  1  ai  S  ^ck^  Kifoili  WIbm. 
~  1G< 


WILDBAD. 


HOTEL    KLUMPP, 

..  Formerly   HOTEL  DS  Ii>0I7B& 

Mk.  W.  KLUMPP,  TEOVBJtffosu 


fHHIS  Firrt^fas  HoteU  ocntdmng  45  Sdoou  and  2S5  Bed-ioon^ 
X  Breakfiwt  and  new  Rfdmg  and  Conrenation  Booms,  as  wdl  as  a  .Smolrhig 
Saloon,  and  a  rerj  eztcnshre  and  ck|pat  Dimo^  Boon :  an  artificial  Garden  ow 
tlio  rirer,  is  sitoi^ed  opposite  llie  BUh  and  Conrenation  House,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate TieUtf  <f  Ike  PromciadA.  It  is  oelebniid  ibr  its  elegant  tnd  eomftflpbk 
apartments,  good  (htttme  and  CUlar,  end  deserves  its  wide-epraid  iiputsiiSB  at  an 
caeeUeniHoteL  Table  d'Hdte  at  One  and  Tire  o'ckx^  Bieakfioti  and  Snppcn 
it  la  carU.  Kwhange  Office.  ConrespoDdent  of  the  prindnd  Banking-hooMS  of 
London  Ibr  tbepaymoit  of  Gbmdar  Notes  and  Letters  of  Qrefit  Omnibaaeiof  tki 
Hotel  to  and  fnm  each  Train.  Fine  PriYate  Cairi^es  wben  nqoested.  Wi 
and  Cold  Baths  in  the  Hotel. 


BXGEIiLSKT    AOOOMMODATIOK. 


ZARAQOZA. 


O^irand    Hotel     de    PEorope. 

THIS  HOTEL  is  esoeedingljr  weU  ntoated  on  the  Place  de  la  OoostiiatfiMi^  tht^ 
healthiest  part  of  the  Town,  and  deserres  the  Patroni^  of  Engliih  Timvdkrs. 


The  Apartments  are  comfortable  and  cleaxli  and  Oharges  ]Ipd6r9>tet 

ENGLISH   AND  FRENCH  COOKS. 


srsjlts  nuFnooK 


7* 


ZVQ. 

K,  enC  A.G     HCOTEI. 

T  mamML    TaM»  iW^t.  t  &    WA  fnm  If  to  3  & 


S«  fxmea^^.    T^rj 'vmtivn^btf 


ZURICH 


^  H(JTEL  die:  L^PEEAU  LAC, 


VT5ETEH   AXDIIS   BE3[AI53:   5as&izitx  <»  Bb- 

hi  l^;V-7«    Bf  fX  Hm.  a,  R,  Latakd,  DjCU 


With  ]f«p  aad  150  JRwintkiBm,    F«t  8v^  7s.  6€t 

VTXKVJEH   AKD   BABTLON:   HiUAnn  «r  a  Sxcovd 

^^     txrzt/m09  to  Amtria,  V^A'^hU    hj  Et.  Hod.  A.  H.  LaTARD,  D.CL- 

J0H5  MURRAT,  ALBCXAELE  STBEET. 

KUQLER'S 
HANDBOOKS  OF  PAINTING. 


WHh  140  BlaitnitioiiA.    2  rdn,  Gnm  8fo^  90*. 

TITE  ITALIAN  SCHOOLS.  Bag^  od  tlie  Handbook 
(A  Kngler.  Origiiiallj  Edited  hj  the  late  Sib  Chablks 
1j.  EAim^AXK,  ILA.  Fourth  EditiixD.  Bemed  and  Bemodelled 
f rrm  the  ino^t  feeeiii  Besettrdies.    Bj  Labt  Eastlaxs. 

IL 

WUhtfOintftmtioni.    2  rols^  CioirB  9ro.,  24c 

TUB  OBKMAN,  FLEMISH,  and  DUTCH  SCHOOLS. 
BMf4  on  the  HftDdbocA  of  £iigler.  Originallf  Edited  hy 
the  late  Vr.  Waaosit.  Third  Edition.  Bevised  and  in  part 
re^rittip*  Bjr  3.  A.  Obowi,  Author  of  ''  The  History  of 
Italian  Painting.'' 

JOHN  MUBBAYTATiBFilf ARIiB  STBBBT. 
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VALUABLE    WORKS.   . 


LIFE  of  MICHAEL  ANOELO^  Soulptob,  Paintbb,  and 
Architbot:  iitfluding^  inedited  Dooxjmbnts  from  iha  Buonarroti 
Archivts,  .ilLustratlTo  of  hii  Life  and  Wobks,  now  for  ihe  first  time 
publiahed.  By  Charles  Heath  Wilson.  With  Portrait  and  other 
Engravings.    Boyal  8vo.,  26«. 

HISTORY  of  PAINTING  in  NORTH  ITALY  from 

tlio  14th  to  the  16th  CENTUBY.  Drawn  up  from  fresh  materials 
and  recent  researches  in  the  Archives  of  Italy ;  as  well  as  from  per- 
sonal Inspeotion  of  the  Works  of  Ait  scattered  throughout  Europe. 
By  J.  A.  UROwil  and  G^.  B.  Gavaloassllb.  With  Ulustrations.  2  vols., 
8vo.,  42«. 

LIFE   and  TIMES  of  TITIAN.     With  8ome  Aooount 

of  his  Familt.  Chiefly /rom  new  and  unpublished  records.  By  J.  A. 
Cbowb  and  G.  B.  Gavaloaselle.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 
2  vols.,  8vo.,  428. 

The  TRAVELS  of  MARCO  POLO,  the  VENETIAN, 

conoorning  the  Kimodoms  and  Marvels  of  the  East.  A  New  English 
Version.  Illustrated  hy  the  light  of  Oriental  Writers  and  M<^ern 
Travels.  By  Col.  Yulb,  G.B.  With  19  Maps  and  130  Blustrations. 
2  vols.,  medium  Svo.,  Qd$. 

TROY  and  its  REMAINS.  A  Narratiye  of  Discoveries 
and  Bosearches  made  on  the  Site  of  iLinir,  and  in  the  Trojan  Plain. 
By  Dr.  Schluhann.  With  Maps  and  500  Illustrations.  Boyal  8vo.,  42s. 

HISTORY  of  POTTERY  and  PORCELAIN :  EoypnAK, 
Assyrian,  Greek,  Etbusoan,  Boman,  Medi^sval.  and  Modern.  By 
SakL'EL  Birch  and  Joseph  Marrtat.  With  Coloured  Plates  and 
500  Woodcuts.    2  vols.,  medium  8vo.,  428.  each. 

The  MOON :  considered  as  a  Planet,  a  World,  and  a  Satellite. 
By  James  Nasmyth,  C.E.,  and  James  Gabpbnter,  F.B.A.S.  With 
24  lUubtrations  of  Lunar  Ohjects  and  numerous  Woodcuts.    4to.,  80s. 

The    MOSEL,    the    LOIRE,    and   the    SOUTH    of 

FRANCE.  A  Series  of  Forty  Etchings,  with  Descriptive  Letter- 
press.   By  Ernest  George,  Architect.    2  vols.,  royal  4to.,  428.  each. 

HISTORY  of  ARCHITECTURE  in  all  COUNTRIES, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By  James  FsBGUSSOHt 
P.R.S.    With  1600  Illustrations.    4  vols.,  medium  8vo. 

The    CATHEDRALS   of  ENGLAND   and  WALES. 

With  a  History  of  each  See,  and  Biographical  Votiqes  of  the 
Bishops.  By  Richard  J.  King,  B.A.  With  350  mtkstratidns.  7  vols., 
post  8vo. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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■     ESTABLISHED     18aa. 

THE  ORIGINAL  lUIDE  &  TRAVELLERS'  DEPfiT, 

LEE  &  CARTER, 

440,  WEST    STRAND,    LONDON 

(Nearly  opposits  the  OtufinK  Oroaa  Hot«l), 


Intending  ToterisU  are  retped/uUy  mated  to  vitU  Ihit  EtliAlithmeitt 
htfore  maUng  pm-cJiatet  for  their  joanteff. 

AH  EXTENSIVE  STOCK  OF  TRAVELLERS'  BEQUISITES  TO  SELECT  FROM 


Gnide  Books  (in  pocket  biudingi). 
Maps  and  Plans  of  all  Parts. 
Foreign  Dictionaries. 
Dialogaea  and  Grammars. 
Polyglott  Washing  Books. 
Journals  and  Diaries. 
Pocket  Books  and  Note  Cases. 
Parses,  Sov.  and  Nap.  Cases. 
Money  Belts  and  Ba^s. 
Writing  Coses  and  Blotters. 
Ink  Stands  and  Light  Boxes. 
Foreign  Stationery. 
Travelling  Chess  Boards,  ftc. 
Knives,  Scissors, &  Corkscrews. 
Barometers  &  Thermometers- 
Field  Glasses  &  Compasses. 
Eje  Preservers  and  Spectacles. 
Bailway  Ruga  and  Straps. 


Hat  Cases  and  Bonnet  Boies, 
Luggage  Straps  and  Iiabela. 
Traveling  Lamps. 
Camp  Candlesticks. 
Flasks  and  Drinking  Caps. 
Sandwich  Cases. 
Lnncheon  Baskets. 
Dressing  Cases  &  Housewives. 
Soap  and  Brush  Boxes. 
Sponge  and  Sponge  Bags. 
Baths  and  Air  Cnshions. 
Waterproofs  ft  Foot  Warmers. 
Camp  Stools  and  Leg  Beste. 
Portable  Closet  Seats. 
Xltnas  for  boiling  water. 
Combs,  Brushes,  and  Mirrors. 
Glycerine  and  Insect  Powder, 
Door  Fasteners,  ftc,  ftc,  &c. 


;  Moled h]rWluu>0LOmsiiid Bon, BtuikitA1H«MiUAi3iiMi«C»iK, 


»■■  • 


